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*i^*  Since  the  article  on  the  Reform  Bill  was  printed  off,  the  Bill 
for  Ireland  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  By 
the  Bill,  one  member  is  added  to  Armagh,  and  one  to  the  Uniyersity, 
being  an  addition  of  fiye  members  to  the  Irish  Representation,  instead 
of  three,  as  at  first  proposed.  This  will  slightly  affect  the  results 
giren  in  the  article.  The  only  other  alteration  of  importance,  is  the 
granting  to  all  Scholars  of  Trinity  College  the  right  of  voting.  The 
Uniyersity  voters  will  be  thus  increased  from  about  eighty,  to  five 
hundred. 
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TO  OUR  COUNTRYMEN. 


A  wordy  friends  of  the  common  cause,  ere  we  take  our  periodical 
leave  of  you.  In  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  that  cause,  we  entreat 
70U  to  be  vigilant  and  firm.  The  corruptionists  are  banded  as  one  man, 
resolute  to  employ,  with  all  their  might,  the  resources  of  wealth  and 
long-accustomed  power.  It  is  for  the  sound  constituency  of  Britain  to 
expose  honesty  to  bribery,  independence  to  iniquitous  influence.  Elec- 
tors I  you  are  called  upon  to  preserve  your  country  from  the  perils  of 
wild  anarchical  change.  The  safety  of  our  best  institutions  is  linked 
to  the  success  of  reform  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  measure  are  the 
only  Revolutionists.  Again,  then,  we  repeat — ^as  you  love  your  Altars 
and  your  Homes,  be  vigilant  and  firm  I  The  Englishman. 
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THE  ANTI-SLAVERY  aUESTION. 

Thb  deep  interest  which  the  BritiBh  people  at  this  moiaent  take  in  the  great 
sahjeet  of  Parliamentaiy  Reform,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  eveiy  other  poli- 
tical question,  has  induced  us  to  postpone,  for  the  present,  our  promised  conti- 
nuadon  of  the  articles  on  Negro  Slavsrt.  To  this  topic,  howerer,— which  la 
not,  in  our  eyes,  one  of  temporaiy  or  secondary  consideration,  but  a  question 
intimately  involving  the  character  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  the  dearest 
interests  of  humanity  throughout  the  woild — ^we  shall  again,  ere  long,  return, 
with  the  intention  of  devoting  to  it  our  most  earnest  and  unfaltering  regard. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  able  paper 
just  issued  by  the  Anti-Slaveiy  Society,  and  stitched  under  the  cover  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Engushman,  in  reply  to  the  West  Indian  Manifesto, 

circulated  with  our  last  Number. 

The  Englishman. 
June,  29. 
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THE    FIRST    OF    AUGUST, 

A   PROCLAMATORY   SONNET. 


Beneath  the  standard  of  old  Dan  De  Foe, 

High  hearts  have  ranged  themselves— joy  to  them  all ! 
At  this  auspicious  time,  no  care  we  know, 

Our  royal  breast  beats  free  from  worldly  ItttU — 
Therefore  the  First  of  Augubt  jUI  we  ealt 

Now  and  hereaflec,  a  tnnmphal  day! 
We  summon  all  good  liegemen  to  our  hall, 

To  join  in  revels  that  make  sad  souls  gay ; 
Haste  then  and  greet  young  beauty's  rising  lay. 

Which  pledged  in  tempered  wine-cups,  forth  we'll  hie 
To  woods  and  glades  and  flower  dells,  far  away ; 

Where,  quaffing  rapture  from  glad  earth  and  sky. 
Well  nerve  our  spirits  for  the  coming  hour, 
And  to  our  throne  again  with  renovated  power. 

DANIEL  REX. 
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OUR    PRINCIPLES. 

At  there  is  but  one  intbrkat  In  the  Nation,  I  wish  there  were  bat  ovm  partt,  and  thfs  Party 
woald  adhere  to  nnbiaaeed  Justice.  Da  Fob. 

On  the  surcoat  of  the  Englishman  is  stamped  ''  the  counterfeit 
resemblance"  of  a  British  Writer  known  oyer  the  wide  world  of  intel- 
lect as  the  author  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  fictions  that  ever 
riretted  the  attention  of  a  susceptible  mind.  The  bond  of  unsophisti- 
cated feeling,  which,  in  beautiM  acknowledgment  of  the  redeeming 
principles  of  our  general  nature,  is  common  to  every  inhabited  dime, 
has  inade  even  the  wilds  of  Arabia  fiimiliar  with  the  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  master  of  moral 
narrative,  or  as  an  athletic  versifier,  that  we  have  chosen  Daniel  De 
Foe  to  typify  the  genius  of  our  pages.  He  raises  his  bold  front  before 
his  countrymen  on  grounds  more  flattering  to  them,  more  honourable 
to  himself  and  more  closely  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  our 
undertaking. — Through  a  life  of  seventy  years,  amidst  sore  buffettings 
of  fortune,  the  desertion  of  pretended  friends,  and  the  close-cleaving 
maligi:uty  of  nunierous  and  powerful  adversaries,  the  dauntless  advocate 
of  stubborn  Truth  pursued  his  undeviating  path,  supported  by  the 
majesty  of  conscious  rectitude.  While  he  unsparingly  and  successfully 
satmzed  national  prejudices,  no  son  of  the  soil  was  ever  better  entitled 
to  claim  the  proud  distinction  of  being,  in  the  most  elevated  sense  of 
the  expression,  a  <<  True-bom  Englishman.*' 

De  Foe  was  a  healthy  shoot  of  that  intermediate  class  which  may  be 
pronounced  the  moral  regulator  of  the  community.  In  a  clouded  career 
of  political  controversy,  his  eye  still  turned  in  constancy  and  love 
towards  the  mild  light  of  the  domestic  hearth.  His  arguments  derived 
no  spurious  strength  from  an  unhallowed  alliance  with  slanderous  invec- 
tive. The  whole  body  of  his  multifiirious  works  is  consecrated  by  the 
wish  and  the  endeavour  to  mako  men  wiser  and  better.     He  went  forth 
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to  do  battle  with  error,  intolerance,  and  oppression ;  and  his  masculine 
understanding  disdained  to  seek  less  exalted  confederates  than  Religion 
and  the  Social  Virtues. 

The  period  at  which  our  worthy  contended  for  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberty,  in  many  characteristic  circumstances  resembled  the  present. 
The  King  William  of  that  day,  like  the  King  William  of  1831,  had  to 
deal  with  a  party  selfishly  inimical  to  the  extension  of  popular  rights. — 
De  Foe,  as  became  a  Mthful  subject,  exposed  the  sophisms  of  the 
Action,  and  the  friendship  of  his  sovereign  rewarded  his  ability  and 
zeaL  In  adopting  a  simikr  course,  our  exertions  shall  not  slacken, 
although. they  should  fall  short  of  producing  so  gratifying  a  return  as 
the  enjoyment  of  amicable  intercourse  with  a  Prince  who  consults  and 
respects  the  opinions  of  his  people. 

In  avowing  those  principles,  the  adhesion  to  which  will  constitute 
our  chief  claim  to  public  support,  we  may  specify  some  that  our  proto- 
type, in  his  day  and  generation,  embraced  with  all  his  heart  and  with 
all  his  soul.  He  struggled  for  Freedom  of  Conscience — for  Freedom  of 
Trade — ^for  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  of  England — and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures,  wherever  they 
were  degraded  by  ignorance,  or  maltreated  by  injustice.  Considering 
the  tribunal  in  his  own  bosom  to  be  the  paramount  court  of  appeal,  he 
experienced  the  ordinary  lot  of  honest  writers  who,  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  all  parties,  are  sure  to  satisfy  none.  Both  Whig  and  Tory 
wreaked  their  resentments  on  De  Foe.  In  a  kindred  position  we  should 
act  as  he  acted,  even  at  the  hazard  of  being  placed  in  the  self-same 
predicament. 

Trusting  in  the  universality  of  the  spirit  that  animates,  and  always 
will  animate  the  Englishman,  we  devote  a  laugh  to  those  pleasant 
prognosticators  who  herald  in  the  nativity  of  every  new  venture  by 
indiscriminating  oracles  of  evil.  Without  attempting  an  ungracious 
sarcasm  at  the  expense  of  our  precursors  in  the  field  of  periodical 
literature,  we  state  our  unhesitating  conviction,  that  so  &r  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  field  in  question  is  as  naked  of  competitors  as  is  the 
great  African  desert  of  the  symbols  of  civilized  life,  or  as  are  the  peri' 
crania  of  certain  Right  Honourables  of  the  elements  of  rational 
cogitation. — We  put  it  to  the  reader  whether  any  of  the  motley 
Children  of  the  Month  resembles  us  in  the  following  important  parti- 
culars— ^points  which  we  regard  as  the  pledges  of  a  lofty,  irreproachable 
and  unapproachable  triumph. 

In  the  first  place  we  are  untrammelled  as  the  winds.  We  have 
not  established  a  petty  political  warehouse  for  the  accommodation  of 
personages  too  nervous  to  encoimter  the  pressure  of  the  general  mart. 
The  expression  of  our  sentiments  will  be  controlled  by  a  power  supe- 
rior to  the  fluctuations  of  parliamentary  benches,  or  the  reckonings  of 
mercenary  speculation — we  are  neither  chained  to  a  stateman's  chariot, 
nor  nailed  to  a  traders  counter.  It  is  a  leading  object  of  our  ambition 
to  be  considered  the  representative  of  the  inteUectual  dignity  and  moral 
•worth  of  the  unpretending  majority  of  an  enlightened  nation ;  and  it  is 
equally  our  ambition  to  elevate  the  standard  of  morality  and  taste  as 
high  as  may  be  compatible  with  the  capabilities  of  human  nature. 
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In  the  second  place — ^we  have  taken  Liberty  to  be  our  handmaid,  and 
as  our  8oal*8  cherished  partner,  we  glory  in  prodaiming  her  before  all 
the  world.  Graying  pardon  of  the  mountain  nymph  for  neutralizing 
her  sex,  we  say,  with  our  excellent  Daniel,  that  "  he  who  won't  fight 
for  liberty  is  a  fool ;  he  that  denies  it  to  others  is  a  knave" — 

'*  Thy  ipirit,  Indbpkkdbncf,  let  tts  share, 

Loxd  of  the  lion  heart  and  eagle  eye ! " 

Yea — ^independence  in  its  noblest  latitude — independence  not  less 
jealous  of  its  own  intrinsic  purity  than  of  the  designs  of  a  despot.  The 
most  sublime  of  victories  is  that  which  is  achieved  over  degenerate 
affections  and  froward  passions ;  and  it  will  be  our  study  to  attain  the 
enduring  honours  of  the  ethic  laurel. 

The  part  we  shall  take  on  questions  involving  the  inherent  and  ina- 
lienable rights  of  mankind,  will  best  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our 
declarations.  Nothing  that  affects  these  rights  can  be  indifferent  to  us, 
occur  where  it  may,  from  arctic  to  antarctic.  Our  sympathies  girdle 
the  great  globe  itself;  and  rather  than  recede  within  a  solitary  shell, 
we  should  prefer  the  total  forfeiture  of  our  rank  in  the  scale  of  animal 
creation. 

It  is  alike  strange  and  true,  that  no  Magazine  extant  has  undertaken 
the  generous  task  of  redressing  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  insulted  and 
abused  humanity,  by  the  accursed  traffic  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  those 
unhappy  beings  who  are  only  inferior  to  their  tormentors  in  the  acci- 
dental measure  of  knowledge  and  power.  Against  every  species  of 
iniquitous  thraldom,  and  primarily,  and  especially,  against  the  abomi- 
nable system  of  Negro  Slavery,  the  Englishman  flings  down  his 
raafled  glove — ^the  avenger  of  Nature's  broken  charter.  His  sword 
shall  not  repose  in  the  sheath  until  the  land  of  his  love  be  permanently 
purified  from  the  odious  stain — ^until  the  statute-book  be  cleansed  once 
and  for  aye,  from  the  legislative  impurities  which  mark  the  imrighteous 
reign  of  colonial  bondage.  Individual  property  should  be  respected  to 
every  reasonable  extent,  but  there  ought  not  to  be  the  shadow  of  a 
compromise  of  the  sacred  truth  promulgated  by  the  Deity,  in  the  hour 
when  a  master  was  given  to  a  sphere  exulting  in  the  exuberance  of 
young  and  uncomipted  life — a  truth  which  inscribed  upon  the  universal 
heart,  declares  that  man  can  have  no  property  in  man — nay,  that  man 
ceases  to  have  a  legitimate  property  in  himself,  if  he  be  disposed  to 
forget  that  he  owes  the  allegiance  of  an  unfettered  spirit  to  the 
Sovereignty  of  his  race. 

There  is  much  to  rectify  in  the  home  relations  of  the  empire.  In- 
stitutions fiwned  for  a  backward  state  of  society,  caU  loudly  for  revision 
and  reconstruction.  The  cramp  of  monopoly  arrests  the  energies  of 
commerce ;  the  usurpation  of  the  aristocracy  excludes  the  people  from 
the  national  councils ;  the  revenues  of  the  church  are  lavished  upon 
laziness  and  profligacy,  while  indigence  is  the  portion  of  those  that  do 
the  duty ;  money  wrung  from  suffering  industry  is  showered  abroad 
upon  filthy  sycophants  and  complying  women ;  the  shattered  Temple  of 
Justice  hais  been  turned  into  a  legal  chaos  fuU  of  ruinous  complexity ; 
this  baleful  combination  demands  the  intervention  of  a  fearless  hand, 
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and  it  Bball  go  hard  with  ,  us  if  we  spare  either  axe  or  knife  in  the 
wholesome  business  of  reformation. 

Our  trust- worthiness  in  literary  matters  may  be  inferred  from  a  few 
facts.  Possessing  ample  means  to  compensate  talent,  we  despise  the 
miserable  restrictions  of  a  coterie,  and  deride  the  ostentatious  parade  of 
a  sounding  catalogue  of  names.  With  assistants  among  the  most  illus- 
trious ornaments  of  literature,  the  value  of  contributions  is  left  to  be 
determined  by  their  absolute  merit.  From  the  imexhausted  mine  of 
rising  genius  we  shall  draw  liberally  and  often ;  and  altogether  destitute 
of  partialities  or  antipathies,  and  regardless  of  party  or  personal  dis- 
tinctions, as  we  are  and  must  ever  be,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  expect 
that  our  labours  will  be  received  in  good  faith,  as  the  result  of  an 
anxious  desire  to  accomplish  a  laudable  object  upon  honourable  grounds. 
The  Englishman  concludes  in  the  words  of  him  with  whom  he  com- 
menced— **  I  am  content  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  public  justice  of  my 
native  country." 


THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  PROSPECTS. 


It  has  been  gained  at  last — ^gained  afler  a  weary  season  of  patient 
vigilance  and  half-hopeless  supplication,  when  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioner was  met  by  ribald  jests  and  intimations,  not  idly  uttered,  of 
dungeon,  steel,  and  scaffold — it  has  been  gained  at  last — the 
position  on  which,  like  that  Archimedes  sighed  for,  the  lever  of  opinion 
may  firmly  rest,  and  upturn  from  its  foundation  the  fabric  raised  by  the 
accumulated  corruptions  of  above  a  hundred  years. 

To  the  wise  and  the  good  this  must  assuredly  be  a  day  of  triumph — 
an  occasion  of  thankfulness — yet  one  on  which  they  will  **  mingle 
trembling  with  their  mirth." — Joyous  emotions  will  be  tempered  by  a 
solemn  sense  of  a  great  deliverance,  and  the  conviction  that  there  is 
more,  much  more,  to  be  done  ere  the  citizen  can  return  to  the  haunts 
of  commerce — the  husbandman  to  his  fields — the  knight  to  his  old  haU 
— ^the  man  of  letters  to  his  fellowship  with  the  unforgotten  dead — and 
raise  their  voices  in  glad  acclaim  to  the  new-bom  liberties  of  their 
country.  It  was  a  principle  of  action  worthy  of  aU  remembrance  that 
counted  past  deeds  as  nothing  while  aught  remained  to  be  achieved ; 
and  this  principle  we  would  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  well-wisher 
of  the  general  cause,  as  emphatically  as  men  can  impress  it  whose 
utmost  energies  shall  be  freely  and  fearlessly  exerted  to  aid  in  placing 
that  CAUSE  above  the  chances  of  time  and  tide. 

If  there  be  in  Britain  a  single  individual,  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
interested  few,  who  labours  under  such  an  opacity  of  vision  as  to  survey 
the  rank  fens  of  collective  misrepresentation,  and  say  to  himself  this  is 
truly  a  fair  garden,  and  blessed  with  excellent  fhiits,  we  would  recommend 
him,  if  he  be  not  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  to  suspend  his  ejaculations,  and 
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sitting  himself  down  in  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  thorn  which  relieves 
the  desolation  of  the  venerated  mound  of  Old  Sarum,  then  and  there 
to  lend  an  ear  to  the  q^ttering  of  the  unclean  things  which  the  rank 
fens  have  engendered,  as,  creeping  from  their  lurking-places,  they  croak 
and  hiss  their  last  in  the  face  of  the  glorious  sun,  now  abroad  in  his 
might  to  drj  up  the  pestilential  sources  of  their  existence. 

Arguments  it  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  and  see  put  forth  in  many 
forms  and  guises  of  absurd  and  audacious  inefficiency,  but  the  dying 
dialectics  of  the  borough-mongers  surpass  beyond  the  limits  of  com- 
parison every  display  of  the  kind  that  ranges  within  the  sweep  of  our 
experience.  Never  were  the  dictates  of  decency  and  common  sense 
more  outrageously  defied  than  they  have  been  within  this  memorable 
month,  by  those  who,  owing  to  the  multitudinous  fictions  of  our 
matchless  Constitution,  are  presumed  to  be  guardians  of  the  one,  and 
oracles  of  the  other.  The  sagacity  of  our  ancestors — that  mystery  of 
small  meaning  so  frequently  resorted  to  as  the  appeal  in  the  last 
instance  by  the  proficients  in  the  noodle  art  of  argumentation — the 
cunning  of  our  Saxon  or  Norman  forefathers,  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated the  transmigratory  change  which  it  now  appears  has  &Jlen  upon 
the  beloved  protectress  of  their  social  syHtem. — O  that  they  might  rise 
in  their  shrouds  and  behold  their  Conatitution  incarnate  in  a  corpora- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Stock-jobbers  I^their'  knights  of  the  shire 
planted  side  by  side  with  the  dignified  representatives  of  Gatton  or  the 
magnanimous  vassals  of  Sir  Masseh  Lopez  I 

When  Napoleon  called  us  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  he  scarcely  con- 
templated the  fiill  apphcability  of  his  words.  He  in  all  probability 
referred  exclusively  to  that  branch  of  shopkeeping  which  is  the  right 
arm  of  our  strength,  which  levelled  his  throne  to  the  dust.  But  the 
other  branch — the  source  of  our  weakness,  the  cause  of  our  reproach — 
''the  sign  of  our  shame  and  the  seal  of  our  sorrow" — very  likely  came 
not  within  the  intended  scope  of  his  remark ;  yet  the  old  sub-lieutenant 
of  the  regiment  of  La  Fere  had  too  little  of  the  stolid  leaven  of  legitimacy 
in  him  to  be  altogether  ignorant  of  this  branch  of  our  internal  commerce. 
The  trade  in  legislators,  by  which  he,  or  the  Grand  Turk,  or  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  himself,  might,  through  the  proper  employment  of  the 
ways  and  means,  have  despatched  their  deputies  t«  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  doubtless  passed  within  the  field  of  his  eagle 
vision.  To  the  crowning  quality,  however,  of  this  interesting  species 
of  traffic,  he  must  have  been  a  stranger.  He  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  astounding  fact  made  manifest  within  the  last  few  weeks ; 
a  fiict  which  has  been  thrown  as  an  aegis  over  the  bloated  form  of  things 
as  they  are — that  the  trade  in  legislators  is  our  ancient  and  excellent 
Constitution,  and  our  ancient  and  excellent  Constitution  the  trade  in 
legislators-^the  disease  the  body,  the  body  the  disease  I  Such  is  the 
chief  defensive  proposition  which  the  patrons  of  abuses  have  in  their 
hopeless  extremity  chaunted  through  ''  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  I  "-«* 
Let  onr  countrymen  attend  to  it. 

A  bugbear  has  long  been  in  repute  for  qnieting  the  distempered 
spirits  of  the  nursery;  and  our  constitutiontdists  who  are  skilled  in 
^e  varied  arcana  of  coercive  government — ^those  sublime  mysteries 
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which,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  are  sealed  from  the  narrow  ca- 
pacities of  the  conductors  of  the  press — ^have  also  got  their  bugbear, 
their  Rawhead-and-bloody-bones,  with  which  they  make  tough  endeayour 
to  affright  the  dissatisfied  genius  of  the  age  from  the  prosecution  of  its 
claims.  -But  the  genius  of  the  age  has  burst  its  leading-strings — in  the 
dignity  of  manhood,  it  has  fixed  its  step  upon  the  high  road  of  im- 
provement ;  and  those  who  gainsay  it,  do  so  at  their  peril.  "  Let  them 
sin  on  and  tempt  the  fi^tal  hour" — ^their  devices  are  threadbare ;  and  if 
judicial  blindness  had  not  fallen  upon  them,  they  must  have  perceived 
that  nothing  remains  but  to  submit,  or  perish  amid  the  whirl  of  a 
revolution  very  different  from  the  idle  phantasy  conjured  up  by  the 
besotted  imagination  of  political  bigotry. 

Those  who  have  attached  the  damnatory  name  of  Revolution  to  the 
most  popular  measure  that  has  been  for  generations  introduced  into 
Parliament,  are  the  very  men  who  would  have  affixed  the  brand  of 
heresy  on  religious  reformation ;  with  fiit  sees,  and  abbeys,  and  benefices 
in  their  clutch,  they  would  have  shuddered  at  every  whisper  of  change 
as  ominous  of  ruin  to  the  whole  fi^bric  of  organized  society.  But  the 
prosperity  of  England  did  not  cease  with  pious  Queen  Mary,  nor, 
maugre  the  predictions  of  the  constitutionalists,  will  it  receive  its  death- 
blow, under  the  Patriotic  Monarch  who  now  fills  our  island's  throne. 
It  belongs  only  to  "  children  of  a  larger  growth,"  to  hold  a  controversy 
about  words.  To  us.  Revolution  is  as  welcome  a  phrase  as  Reforma- 
tion, supposing  the  salutary  end  we  aim  at  be  accomplished.  That  it 
will  be  attained,  provided  "  England  to  herself  prove  true,"  is  as  cer- 
tain as  that  the  sun  will  shine  in  summer--despite  the  clustered 
opposition  of  aU  the  locusts  of  the  land. 

The  enthusiasm  which  has  been  displayed  at  this  glorious  crisis  by 
every  member  of  the  empire,  near  and  remote,  must  be  cheering  to  the 
heart  of  a  Briton.  Scotland  has  awakened  from  her  feudal  slumbers, 
Ireland  has  consigned  the  torch  of  discord  to  the  waters,  and  England 
with  majestic  hand  has  unroUed  the  records  of  her  early  freedom,  and 
demanded  the  restoration  of  her  rights.  Reform  I — Reform  I — is  the 
prayer  of  seven  hundred  petitions  already  in  the  bureau  of  the  So- 
vereign or  on  the  tables  of  Parliamen1>--and  many  more  will  come — 
seven  thousand  if  required.  Still  there  is  a  party  which  remains  un- 
convinced that  the  people  desire  a  change — for 

"  NoDe  10  blind  as  he  tbat  will  not  see.*' 

We  would  beg  these  persons  to  remember,  that  they  are  not  the  first 
who  were  incredulous — until  too  late— of  the  warning  voice  of  truth. 
Sacred  history  relates,  that  the  vitiated  inhabitants  of  a  pristine  world 
scoffed  at  the  prediction  of  a  deluge. 

While  the  nation  averts  its  &ce  firom  Wellington,  Peel,  and  their 
followers — ^it  greets  with  smiles  of  gratitude  and  pride,  those  truly 
noble  men  who  have  spontaneously  returned  into  the  treasury  of 
Public  Liberty,  a  portion  of  the  precious  deposits  which  never  can  pass 
into  private  keepmg,  without  bringing  detriment  and  disgrace  on  the 
common  weal.  Jealous  as  we  shall  always  be  of  ministers  and  minis- 
terial measures^  we  should  think  ourselves  niggards  in  acknowledg- 
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meiit,  if  we  withheld  from  Earl  Grey  the  lofty  meed  of  approbation  so 
peoiliarly  his  due.  We  thank  the  Premier  for  his  just  explanation  of 
the  relations  of  the  Commons  and  the  Aristocracy ;  we  thank  him 
for  his  admirable  remedy  for  the  country's  grieyances,  and  yet  again 
we  thank  him  for  the  manly  arowal  which  pledges  him  to  administer 
that  remedy  in  its  original  potency  or  not  at  alL  He  may  well  be 
envied  the  glory  of  an  act  that  will  solace  his  declining  years,  and  im- 
part to  his  memory  a  hallowed  and  imfoding  radiance.  Nor  has  he  been 
without  fitting  compeers  in  his  high-minded  career.  The  Dukes  of 
Norfolk  and  Deyonshire ;  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland ;  Lord  Grosvenor; 
Lord  Radnor ;  Graham,  Smith,  and  Russell,  have  each  acquitted  them- 
selves after  the  foshion  of  the  best  days  of  England.  If  to  him  who 
saved  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  granted  a  civic  crown,  how  much 
more  is  a  similar  tribute  due  to  those  who  generously  interpose  to  rescue 
twenty-two  millions  of  people  from  the  perils  of  internal  strife  I  If 
these  be  aiistocrats,  let  us  have  many  of  a  similar  stamp— 

"  Such  chains  as  their* t  are  sure  to  hiDd/* 

The  King  is  with  his  subjects ;  and  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  the  country 
to  maintain  its  ground  unrelaxingly,  until  the  last  iota  of  its  rightful 
claims  shall  have  been  conceded.  Let  electors  purify  their  minds  for 
the  conscientious  exercise  of  their  powers,  in  the  event  of  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament.  Honest  and  unsuspecting  men  may  be  quietly  despoiled 
of  their  property,  but  plunderers  rarely  disgorge  until  the  grasp  of  re- 
tributive justice  is  upon  them.  A  General  Election  may  fairly  be 
anticipated :  and  if  the  healthy  constituency  keep  to  its  post,  the  last 
cheer  at  the  hustings  will  be  the  death-knell  of  the  borough  mercena- 
ries. Should,  however,  an  untoward  event,  or  the  dying  desperation  of 
corruption  baffle  our  expectations — should  the  odious  oligarchy  again 
muster  their  dense  phalanx  in  St.  Stephen's,  then,  and  in  that  case,  it 
will  be  for  the  King,  and  the  untainted  Aristocracy — and  the  Peopls, 
with  whom  all  power  originates,  to  provide  for  the  emergency,  ao- 
oording  to  the  usage  of  the  Constitution,  when  the  privileges  of  one  of 
the  estates  have  suffered  from  the  encroachment  of  another.  We  shall 
make  an  appropriate  extract  from  De  Foe's  *<  Original  Power  of  the 
Collective  Body  of  the  People  of  England  examined  and  asserted" — a 
work  dedicated  to  King  William  III. — ^which  proceeds  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  parallel  state  of  af&irs. 

**  The  good  of  the  people  goveroed  is  the  end  of  all  government,  aod  the 
reason  and  original  of  governors;  and  upon  this  foundation  it  is  that  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  all  nations,  and  of  this  in  particular,  that  if  the  male-adminis- 
tiatiDn  of  ^vemoTB  have  extended  to  tyranny  and  oppression,  to  destruction  of 
fight  and  justice,  overthrowing  the  constitution,  and  abusing  the  people,  the 
people  hare  thought  it  lawful  to  reassume  the  right  of  government  in  their  own 
hands,  and  to  reduce  their  governors  to  reason. 

**  The  present  happy  restoring  of  our  liberty  and  constitution  is  owing  to  this 
fundamental  maxim, 

"  That  kings,  when  they  descend  to  tyranny. 
Dissolve  the  bond»  and  leave  the  subject  free. 

**  If  the  people  are  justifiable  in  this  procedure  against  the  King,  I  hope  I 
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shall  not  be  censured  if  I  say,  that  if  any  one  should  atk  nuy  whether  thev  ham 
not  the  tame  rightt  in  the  uane  caiei,  against  any  of  the  three  heads  of  the  coi»- 
stitutitm — I  dare  not  answer  in  the  negative. 

"  I  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  any  thing  which  is  possible;  and  I  will  there- 
fore venture  to  suppose,  that,  in  the  late  King's  reign,  the  House  of  Commons, 
then  sitting*  had  voted  the  restoration  of  popeiy  in  England,  in  compliance 
with  the  King's  inclination. 

'*  I  doubt  not  but  it  had  been  lawful  for  the  yramd  juries^  justices  of  the 
peace,  ajid  freeholders  of  any  county,  or  of  every  county,  to  have  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  not  to  proceed  in  giving  up  their  reUgion  ana  laws. 

"  And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  petition  the  House  of  Lords  not 
to  have  passed  such  a  bill. 

"  And  in  case  of  refusal  there,  they  might  petition  the  King,  and  put  him 
in  mind  of  his  coronation  engagement. 

**  And  in  case  of  refusal  to  that  petition,  they  might  petition  the  King  again, 
to  dissolve  the  Pftrliament,  or  otherwise  to  protect  uieir  liberties  and  religion. 

"  And  if  all  these  peaceable  applications  failed,  I  doubt  not  but  they  might 
associate  for  their  mutual  defence  against  any  invasion  of  their  liberties  and 
religion." 

Salus  popuH  9VfTema  lex.  When  either  King,  Lords,  or  Commons 
shall  have  inverted  the  end  for  which  these  estates  were  instituted,  then 
<*  The  public  good  ceases  to  be  in  the  same  public  capacity,"  and 

"  Power  retreats  to  its  original." 
Law  or  power  that  is  repugnant  to  reason  is,  ipsofojctO't  void  in  itself. 

But  the  Bill,  we  are  all  but  morally  certain,  will  pass  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  tiimnphant  majority.  It  is  not  possible  that 
an  opposition  of  any  consequence  can  be  mustered  insane  enough  to 
attempt  to  arrest  its  progress. 

The  Duke  of  WeUington,  who  holds  that  the  unanimous  prayer  of 
the  community  is  an  insufficient  plea  for  the  grant  of  Reform,  depre- 
cates the  measure  because  it  would  lead  to  a  total  alteration  of  the 
men  chosen  for  the  discharge  of  parliamentary  duties.  The  people  are 
debtors  to  his  Grace  for  the  argument. 

Assuredly,  Reform  will  at  once  sweep  away  the  rubbish  of  repre- 
sentation, and  give  us,  instead,  a  body  of  men  capable  of  comprehending 
the  national  interests,  and  amenable  to  the  public  for  their  parliamentary 
conduct.     The  sooner  this  "  alteration"  takes  place  the  better. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  general  condition  of  the 
people,  until  the  Reform  Bill  has  become  incorporated  with  the  great 
charters  of  the  land.  To  it,  and  it  exclusively,  should  attention  be 
directed.  When  the  Royal  Assent,  which  awaits  its  advent  to  the 
throne,  shall  have  made  it  part  and  parcel  of  the  statutes  of  the  reahn, 
then  will  be  the  time  to  speak  of  subordinate  grievances.  A  iull  and 
free  representation  will  produce  a  new  and  magnificent  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  Her  wounds  will  be  healed — ^her  energies  in- 
creased an  hundred-fold,  and  she  will  assume,  in  a  more  comnuinding 
form,  her  pn^w  sMion  as  the  Protectress  of  the  Liberties  of  Europe. 
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Chapter  I. — Arrival  at  Algoa  Bay, 

At  day-break  on  the  idth  of  May,  1820,  we  were  voyaging  with  a  favourable 
breeaie  along  the  southern  coast  of  South- Africa,  on  our  way  to  Algoa  Bav.  The 
weather  was  fair  and  pleasant ;  and  the  land,  from  which  we  were  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  rose  abruptly  from  the  shore  in  massive  mountain  ridges,  clothed 
with  forests  of  large  timber,  and  swelling  in  the  back-ground  into  lof^  serrated 
peaks  of  naked  rock.  On  our  larboard-bow  opened  a  narrow  inlet  between  two 
clifis,  being  the  entrance  to  a  fine  lagoon,  or  salt-water  lake,  called  the  Knvsna, 
which  forms  a  beautiful  and  spacious  haven  (though  unfortunately  of  difficult 
access),  winding  up,  as  we  were  informed  by  our  captain  who  hud  twice  entered 
it,  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  magnificent  woods  wnich  luxuriantly  clothe  this 
part  of  the  coast  As  we  sailed  smoothly  and  swifUy  along,  passing  headland 
after  headland,  the  country  seemed  to  glide  past  us  like  a  gorgeous  panorama, 
unfolding  continually  new  features,  and  exhibiting  new  combinations  of  scenery, 
in  which  the  soft  and  the  stem,  the  monotonous  and  the  picturesque,  were 
strikingly  and  strangely  intermingled.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  impressive, 
but  sombre;  beautinil,  but  somewhat  savage.  There  was  the  grandeur  and  the 
grace  of  nature,  exuberant  and  untamed ;  and  there  was  likewise  that  air  of 
Umeiomaieu  and  of  dreary  wUdneu^  which  a  country  unmarked  by  the  traces 
of  human  industry  or  of  human  residence,  seldom  fails  to  exhibit  to  the  view 
of  civilized  man. 

Seated  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel  (my  usual  station),  I  gazed  alternately  on 
the  land — the  land  so  often  longed  for  during  our  three  months*  voyage,  and 
on  the  bands  of  emigrants  who  now  crowded  the  deck  or  leaned  along  the 
gangway ;  some  silently  musing,  like  myself,  on  the  scene  before  us ;  ^ers 
earnestly  conversing  in  separate  groups,  and  pointing  with  eager  gestures  to  the 
country  we  had  come  so  far  to  inhabit.  It  was  a  scene  full  of  interest,  and  fraught 
with  matter  for  reflection — but  in  reflection  I  will  not  now  indulge.  Rather  let 
me,  as  our  brig  speeds  gallantly  onward  to  her  port,  attempt  a  hasty  sketch  of 
my  fellow-passengers, — of  that  little  band  more  especially  whose  fortunes  were 
so  closely  Imked  with  my  own,  and  whose  subsequent  adventures  in  colonizing 
the  wilderness  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  following  narrative. 

On  board  our  vessel,  the  Brilliant  transport,  a  Scotch  brig  of  350  tons,  about 
200  emigrants,  consisting  of  three  separate  parties,  had  embarked  at  Deptford, 
with  a  new  to  take  a  ware  in  colonizing,  under  the  auspices  of  government, 
the  vacant  territorr  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  finst 
party  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  was  composed  entirely  of  English  metho- 
dists  and  dissenters,  who  had  associated  themselves,  like  the  early  American 
colonists,  on  principles  of  religious  as  well  as  civil  communion.  Unhappily, 
however,  their  opinions  on  the  former  important  topic  proved  upon  trial  any  thing 
but  harmonious.  During  the  voyage,  having  little  else  to  occupy  their  attention, 
they  engaged  keenly  in  polemical  discussions ;  and  under  the  control  of  two 
local  preaohen, — a  tall  grave  Wesleyan  coachniaker,and  a  little  dogmatic  Ana- 
baptist suigeon, — they  soon  split  into  two  discordant  Ssctions  of  Arminians  and 
hi^  Calvinists.  Heated  by  incessant  controversies  for  three  months,  many  of 
them  who  had  been  wont  formerly  to  associate  on  friendly  terms,  had  now 
ceased  to  regard  each  other  with  sentiments  of  Cbristiau  forbearance.  Some 
of  the  fiercer  disputants  had  not  even  spared  to  fulminate  the  reciprocal  charge 
of  maintaining  "  damnable  heresies ;  *  and  the  two  hostile  champions,  after 
many  obstinate  disputations,  which  became  moro  intricate  and  mtemperate 
eveiy  time  they  were  renewed,  had  at  length  finally  parted  in  flaming  wrath, 
and  for  several  weeks  past  had  paced  the  quarterdeck  together  without  speaking, 
or  exchanging  salutations.    Such  are  the  deplorable  effects  of  ^*  zeal  not  accord  • 
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ing  to  knowledge,"  when,  in  the  pride  and  the  perverseness  of  oontrorersy,  the 
hiQlowed  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  are  used  by  intolerant  spirits,  not 
agreeably  to  their  gracious  design,  as^'  bands  of  lore,"  to  draw  men  to  God,  and 
to  unite  them  in  charity  with  their  brother  men,  but  rather  as  nets  and  nooses 
wherewithal  to  catch  heretics.  Nerertheless,  in  spite  of  this  base  alloy  of  fanati- 
cism and  intolerance,  I  saw  no  cause  to  doubt  the  existence  of  much  sterling 
principle  and  true  piety  among  these  overzealous  sectarians,  and  in  the  breasts 
too  of  their  pugnacious  champions.  In  other  respects,  the  great  majority  of  this 
narty  were  but  ill  adapted  for  colonizing  a  new  country.  They  consisted,  I 
believe,  almost  exclusively  of  unprosperous  tradesmen  and  operative  manufac- 
turers from  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  were  of  course  totally  unacquainted 
with  farming,  and  with  rural  life  and  its  occupations  generally.  But,  indeed, 
as  regards  these  matters,  they  laboured  under  no  diaulvantages  that  did  not 
equally  affect  the  great  mass  of  people  who  had  embarked,  with  more  ardour 
than  judgment,  in  the  present  scheme  of  emigration.  On  this  topic  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  animadvert  at  greater  length  hereafter. 

The  next  jNiity  of  our  fellow-passengers,  conosting  of  a  single  head  with 
eight  mechanics  under  him  as  inaentured  servants,  would  have  seemed  better 
adapted  for  combined  and  efficient  enterprise,  had  not  the  incessant  squabbling 
of  the  leader  and  his  followers  afforded  but  a  sorry  prognostic  of  future  har- 
mony. The  master,  in  this  case,  had  unwisely  picked  up  most  of  hb  servants 
in  haste  from  among  the  unemployed  artizans  of  Greenwich  or  Gravesend ; 
and  they  proved  themselves  to  be  a  most  unprofitable,  demoralized,  and  muti- 
nous set  of  dependents. 

The  third  and  last  party  was  my  own.  It  consisted  of  about  half  a  dozen 
families,  amounting  altogether  to  twenty-four  souls.  Among  these  were  some 
of  my  own  near  relatives ;  others  were  connexions  of  my  wife's ;  and  aU  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  three  ploughmen,  a  mechanic,  and  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  talent  and  education  who  afterwards  became  a  missionary,  belonged 
to  the  most  respectable  class  of  Scottish  farmers.  Whatever  were  their  defects, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  freely  stating  my  belief,  (nationality  and  partiality  apart,) 
that,  as  a  party  of  emigrants,  they  were  far  better  adapted  for  the  enterprize 
before  us  than  nine-tenths  of  the  settlers  now  sent  out  to  colonize  South-Airica. 
I  speak  of  them  in  tliis  respect  as  distinct  from  myself  personally,  for  1  had, 
as  will  afterwards  appear,  other  and  ulterior  objects. 

Having  originally  organized  this  little  party  for  emigradou  to  Africa,  and 
conductea  the  official  correspondence  with  the  Colonial  Department  previously 
to  embarkation,  I  had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  been  recognised  by  Government 
as  its  head  or  leader,  although,  in  fact,  1  neither  poss^sed  nor  pretended  to 
claim,  in  that  capacity,  any  authority  except  what  was  spontaneously  awarded 
to  me  by  the  heads  of  families,  or  naturally  resulted  from  my  personal  influence 
as  their  formal  representative  in  aU  public  transactions.  In  omer  respects  there 
existed  amongst  us  perfect  equality.  We  and  our  families  occupied  a  separate 
division  of  the  vessel ;  and  though  rather  more  closely  stowed  than  was  con- 
venient or  agreeable,  we  had  thus  the  good  fortune  to  be  saved  from  the  peril 
of  unpleasant  collision  with  the  other  passengers,  and  were  enabled  to  keep  our- 
selves entirely  free  from  being  involved  in  their  unprofitable  disputes,  secular 
or  theological.  Among  ourselves,  happily,  internal  divisions  of  any  serious 
description  were  as  yet  unknown.  Afterwaids,  I  must  candidly  admit,  that  our 
little  community,  like  other  communities,  great  and  small,  was  not  without  its 
occasional  civil  offiiatians,  (I  will  not  call  them  eommoti4ms,)  even  under  my 
own  headship,  chieftainship,  consulate,  or  whatever  else  the  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  term  my  anomalous  authoriU^.    But  this  is  anticipating. 

Such  were  the  three  parties  of  British  emigrants  who,  at  tne  time  I  speak  of, 
crowded  the  decks  of  the  Brilliant  transport.  Sick  of  the  annoyances  and  wea- 
risome monotony  of  a  long  voyage,  all  were  highly  exhilarated  by  the  near 
sight  of  land,  and  the  prospect  of  speedily  disembarking ;  but  the  wild  and 
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mbliiiielj  stem  aspect  of  the  oountiy,  so  different  from  the  rich  tameness  of 
English  landscape,  seemed  to  strike  many  of  the  Southron  (who,  except  a 
peep  at  Madeira  and  the  Cape  de  Venb  at  a  distance,  had  never  before 
beMd  lofUer  heights  than  Hampstead  Heath  and  the  Sany  hills,^  with  a  degree 
of  astonishment  amounting  almost  to  consternation.  The  Scotch,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  as  the  stirring  recollections  of  their  own  dear  mountain-land  were  ever 
and  anon  yiTidly  iMed  np  by  the  bold  and  rugged  peaks  of  Anteniqua-Land 
and  Sitzikamma,  were  ditterentlv  affected;  some  were  excited  to  extravagant 
^irits,  while  others  sOenUy  shed  tears.  Even  my  own  stoicism  was  well  nigh 
upset  by  an  awkward  three-topped  hill,  which  bore,  or  seemed  to  bear,  a  sin- 

£lar  resemblance  to  the  triple-peaked  Eildon  of  the  Scottish  border,  in  the 
Hy  view  of  which  I  had  spent  my  years  of  boyliood.  Whatever  was  the 
diversity,  however,  of  onr  feelings  or  our  fimcies,  all  were  alike  impatient  to 
reach  Algoa  Bay,  in  order  to  learn  the  particular  spot  (as  yet  unknown  to  us) 
of  our  ultimate  destination,  and  to  ascertain,  by  actual  inspection,  the  qualities 
of  the  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  our  adopted  country. 

Night  once  more  overtook  us  in  the  midst  of  our  debates  and  schemes  and 
sanguine  day-drams ;  and  next  morning  found  us,  owing  to  calms  and  adverse 
currents,  neuly  in  the  same  pomtion  as  we  had  been  at  the  preceding  sunset, 
oppoate  Chamtoos  Bav.  Again,  however,  as  the  day  advanced,  a  favouring 
breese  sprung  up,  and  bore  us  briskly  onward.  Soon  after  midday  we  doublea 
C^pe  Receef,  renowned  for  its  shipwrecks ;  and  at  length,  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  15tfa  of  April,  we  came  to  an  anchor  in  Algoa  Bay,  in  the  midst  of  a  litde 
iket  of  vessels,  which  had  just  landed,  or  were  engaged  in  landing,  their 
respective  bands  of  setders.  The  Menai  sloop  of  war  and  the  Weymouth  store- 
ship  were  moored  beside  the  transports,  and  their  crews,  together  wiUi  a  party 
of  military  on  shore,  were  employea  in  assisting  the  debarkation. 

It  was  an  animated  and  interesting  scene.  Around  us  in  the  west  comer 
of  the  spacious  bav,  were  anchored  ten  or  twelve  large  vessels  which  had 
recently  arrived  with  emigrants,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were  still  on  board. 
Dnectlv  in  front,  on  a  rising  ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach,  stood 
die  UtUe  fortified  barrack  or  blockhouse,  called  Fort  Frederick,  occupied  by  a 
division  of  the  72nd  regiment,  with  the  tents  and  marquees  of  the  officers 
pitdied  on  the  heights  around  it.  At  the  foot  of  these  heights,  nearer  the 
bcAch,  stood  three  thatched  cottages,  and  one  or  two  wooden  houses  brought  out 
from  England,  which  now  formed  the  offices  of  the  commissaries  and  other  civil 
fimctionaries  appointed  to  transact  the  business  of  the  emigration,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  settlers  with  provisions  and  other  stores,  and  with  carriages  for  their 
conveyance  up  the  country.  Interspersed  aroonff  these  officer,  and  amon^  the 
marquees  of  tne  government  functionaries  and  of  the  naval  officers  employed 
on  shore,  were  scattered  large  depots  of  agricultural  implements,  carpenters' 
and  blacksmiths*  tools,  and  iron  ware  of  all  descriptions,  sent  out  by  the  home 
government  to  be  furnished  to  the  settlers  at  prime  cost.  About  two  furlongs  to 
the  eastward,  on  a  level  spot  between  the  sand  hills  on  the  beach  and  the  stony 
heights  beyond,  lay  the  camp  of  the  emigrants.  Nearly  a  thousand  souls,  on  an 
average,  were  at  present  lodged  there  in  military  tents ;  but  parties  were  dail^ 
moving  off  in  lon^  trains  of  waggons  drawn  by  bullocks,  to  proceed  to  their 
appointed  places  of  location  in  the  interior,  while  their  place  was  immediately 
occupied  by  fresh  bands  hourly  disembarking  from  the  vessels  in  the  bay.  A 
suitable  back  ground  to  this  animated  picture,  as  viewed  by  us  from  our  an- 
chorage, was  supplied  by  the  heights  over  the  Zwartkops  River,  covered  with  a 
dense  jungle,  and  by  the  picturesque  peaks  of  the  Wmterhoek  and  the  dark 
masses  of  the  Zureberg  ndge  far  to  iJie  northward,  distinctly  outlined  in  the 
dear  blue  sky.  The  whole  scene  was  such  as  could  not  fail  to  impress  deeply 
the  most  unconcerned  spectator.  To  us  who  had  embarked  all  our  worlaly 
proper^  and  earthly  prospects— our  own  future  fortunes  and  the  fate  of  our 
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posterity,  in  this  enterprizc,  it  was  interesting  and  exciC&g  to  an  intense 
degree. 

It  being  too  late  to  get  adiore  that  eTening,  we  continued  gazing  on  this 
scene  till  long  after  sunset, — ^till  twilight  had  darkened  into  night,  and  the  con- 
stellations of  the  southern  hemisphere,  rerolving  in  cloudless  brilliancy  above, 
reminded  us  that  nearly  half  the  globe's  expanse  intervened  between  us  and 
our  native  land — ^the  homes  of  our  youth,  and  the  friends  we  had  parted  from 
for  ever ;  and  that  here,  in  this  farthest  nook  of  Southern  Africa,  we  were  now 
about  to  receive  the  portion  of  our  inheritance,  and  to  draw  an  irrevocable  lot 
for  ourselves  and  for  our  children's  children.  Solemn  thoughts  like  these  will 
press  themselves  at  such  a  time  on  the  most  thoughtless;  and  this  night,  as  we 
swung  at  anchor  in  Algoa  Bay,  so  long  the  bourne  of  all  our  wishes,  many  a  busy 
wakeful  brain  among  us  was  doubtless  expatiating,  each  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing current  of  thought,  in  serious  meditation  on  the  future  or  the  past. 
A  long  sea  voyage,  and,  far  more,  one  with  such  an  object  as  we  had  before  us, 
totally  disconnecting  us  for  a  time  from  the  bustling  world  behind  and  before, 
and  from  the  great  political  and  social  interests  of  humanitf ,  appearsj  as  it 
werp,  like  a  pause  or  mterlude  between  the  acts  of  the  busy  drama  of  human 
life;  and  like  ^e  intervals  in  the  acting  of  the  fictitious  dniin$.,Bacfa  a  pause 
deepens  the  interest  both  of  the  past  and  the  future,  by  affordhig  a  convenient 
space  for  reflection  and  anticipation.  This  quiet  interval  was  auout  to  close 
with  us;  and  we  now  waited  with  eager  anxiety  for  the  curtain  to  draw  up  and 
unfold,  in  all  the  distinctness  of  reality,  the  scenes  of  wondrous  novelty  and 
wild  African  adventure  to  which  we  had  so  long  looked  forward. 

The  reader  is  not  to  expect  from  these  remarks  that  I  have  any  very  marvellous 
adventures  in  reserve  for  him— at  least  on  the  present  occasion^  Real  life  often 
presents  us,  like  our  g^reat  English  dramatist,  with  a  comic  or  a  farcical  scene, 
when  we  had  been  led  to  anticipate  something  much  more  grave  and  im'^r- " 
taut ;  and  sometimes  again  we  are  astounded  by  a  tragedy  in  the '  tiidJA  of  ivtt' 
mirth.  Life  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  a  serious  aflfair ;  and  suclitefleC|t^ns  as 
I  have  spoken  of,  as  weH  as  others  of  a  more  solemn  character,  arb  piobablj^' 
natural  to  every  man  at  certaiii  epochs  of  his  existence.  .     '   ' 

Early  next  morning,  in  order  to  make  armngements  for  the  debarbition'  df' 
mv  party,  I  went  ashore  v/\\h  Lieutenant  Pritchard,  the  government  agent' 
who  nad  accompanied  us  from  London.  There  is  no  landing-place  at  this  bar," 
except  on  the  open  beach  ;  and  when  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  soutn-^ ' 
east,  there  is  a  tremendous  surf,  which  totally  precludes  all  communication  b^-' 
tween  the  shore  and  tiie  vessels  at  anchor,  and  even  renders  the  roadstead  ^t 
extremely  hazardous.  At  this  time,  however,  the  weather  was  frivourable,  an<I ' 
we  dashed  boldly  through  the  breakers  in  the  captain's  gig,  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  of  the  surf  boats, — ^though,  had  we  been  swamped  in  tbe  attempt, 
it  would  have  been  only  the  just  reward  of  our  rashness. 

The  debarkation  of  the  emigrants  from  the  other  transports  was  proceeding 
with  alacrity.  Party  after  party  were  conveyed  safely  and  mpidly  through  the 
breakers  by  the  surf  boat^i,  (managed  by  seamen  from  the  sloop  of  war),  and 
then  borne  ashore  '  high  and  dry'  on  the  shoulders  of  fatigue  parties  of  the 
military.  The  beach  was  all  alive  with,  bustie  and  confusion,  and  the  boisterous 
hilarity  of  people  who  felt  their  feet  on  firm  ground  for  the  first  time  after  a 
wearisome  voyage.  Bands  of  men  and  women  were  walking  up  and  down, 
conversing  and  laughing ;  their  children  gambolling  around  them,  and  raising 
ever  and  anon  their  shrill  voices  in  exclamations  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  as 
some  novel  object  excited  their  attention.  Other  groups  were  eamestiy  watch- 
ing their  luggage,  as  it  was  carried  from  the  boats  and  piled  in  heaps  upon  the 
sand ;  or  were  helping  to  load  the  waggons  appointed  to  cfflvrav  it  <o  <lie  'wctr 
tiers'  camp.  Bargemen  and  soldiers  were  bawling  to  ea€h''<Mi«er.iwii«s  th« 
surf;  gigantic  African  boors,  with  broad  brimmed  whit«  hsM^i  And  ^nOrmbua 
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tobacco  pipes  in  tbdx  mouths,  were  gabbling  in  Cape-Dutch,  and  laughing 
loudly,  wim  their  hoarse  ho!  ho!  ho!  at  **de  dom  Engelschmenschen."* 
Whips  were  smacking*  bullocks  beUowiug,  waggons  creaking ;  and  the  half- 
nakcKl  Hottentots,  who  led  the  long  teams  of  draught  oxen,  were  running,  and 
ha]looin|;,  and  waving  ^eir  long  lank  swarthy  arms  in  front  of  their  big- 
homed  Mlowers  as  if  they  weie  so  many  lunatics  or  mad  dervishes.  Ami£t 
all  this  turmoil,  however,  there  was  nothing  grating  to  the  feelings,  or  very 
discordant  ta-the  ear:  the  whole  was  mellowed,  and  harmonized  as  it  were,  by 
the  deep  sonorous  sound  of  many  waters—the  msjestic  voice  of  the  serene 
yet  restless  ocean,  rolling  everlastingly  its  broken  billows  upon  tlie  shore. 

Leaving  the  landing-place,  we  passed  some  sand-hills  covered  with  beautiful 
shrubs,  such  as  we  find  among  the  rare  exotics  of  our  European  greenhouses ; 
and  aloes  and  other  strange  plants  were  scattered  about,  and  tr^den  under- 
foot as  carelessly  as  thistles  and  burdock  in  an  English  barn-yard.  As  we  pro- 
ceededy  I  observed  the  large  depots  of  stores  and  implements  provided  for  the 
emi^ants^ — some  of  them  but  imperfectly  protected  from  the  weather  by  cover- 
ings of  canvass  or  tarpanlings,  ana  fenced  in  from  intruders  by  chevaux  defrize 
of  ploughs  and  harrows,  ramparts  of  packing  cases  and  grindstones,  and  bas- 
tions of  fryU^  pans  and  camp  kettles.  They  were  secure  enough  from  depre- 
dation under  Uie  protection  of  sentinels  ;  but  I  regretted  to  perceive  duit 
rjUitiss  of  the  smaller  articles  of  iron  ware  were  going  rapidly  to  destruction, 
wa^t  of  sufllcient  protection  from  the  moist  sea  air. 

After  some  little  search  we  found  the  deputy  quarter-master-general,  Captain 
Cloete,  to  whom  the  chief  management  ot  the  debarkation  had  been  entrusted. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  aifable  and  pleasing  manners ;  and  I  readily  obtained 
his  consent  to  have  my  naity  instantly  landed.  While  orders  were  dispatched 
to  the  surf-boats  to  expeoite  their  disembarkation,  I  proceeded  to  the  commis- 
sarivt  department  to  commission  tents,  provisions,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  their  proper  aoeommodation.  These  stores  were  furnished  to  us  upon  the 
credit  of  a  sum  of  j£l50,  which  had,  agreeably  to  the  general  regulations,  been 
draesited  on  behalf  of  the  party  in  the  hands  of  the  home  government. 

Having  transacted  these  necessary  matters,  I  returned  to  the  beach  to  receive 
D^  friends,  and  to  guide  them  to  the  spot  I  had  selected,  with  the  consent  of 
the  commandant,  for  our  little  encampment,  apart  from  the  populous  and  some- 
what noisy  parallelogram  of  ^*  Settlers'  Town."  The  whole  party  I  found  had 
just  arrived  outside  the  breakers  in  the  ship's  barge,  and  were  then  stepping 
into  the  surf-boats.  Approaching  the  Highland  soldiers  who  were  employed  in 
pulling  these  boats  with  ropes  through  the  surf,  I  spoke  to  them  in  broad  Scotch, 
and  entreated  them  to  be  careful  of  their  country  folks,  especially  tlie  women 
and  children.  It  was  delightful  to  witness  the  hearty  outburst  of  nationality 
and  kindly  feeling  among  these  poor  fellows  when  I  thus  addressed  them. 
"  Scotch  folk !  are  they?"  said  a  weather-beaten  stalwart  corporal,  with  a  strong 
nortbeixi  bn^e,  **  never  fear,  Sir,  but  we  sal  be  carefu'  o'  them  /"  And  dashing 
throng  the  water  as  he  spoke,  he  and  his  comrades,  hauled  the  boats  rapidly 
yet  cautiously  through  the  breakers ;  and  then  surrounding  the  party,  and 
shaking  them  cordially  by  the  hands,  they  carried  them,  old  and  young,  ashore 
on  their  shoulders,  without  allowing  one  of  them  to  wet  the  sole  of  his  shoe  in 
ihe  spray.  Being  Highlanders,  these  men  had  no  connection  with  our  native 
districts;  but  the  name  of  **  Auld  Scotland"  was  a  sufficient  pa^-word  to  their 
national  sympathies.     I  did  not  venture  to  hazard  a  breach  of  discipline,  or  to 


*  "I1ie  stupid  Bnglishmen."  Alt  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  despise  foreigners, 
merely  becaasa  tfaev  differ  from  themselves  ;  and  of  this  foolish  self-conceit  the  Cape 
DutrfvluiTetgeB^iaUYa  comfortable  share^  Their  contempt  was,  however,  the  more  ex- 
cusable ipft^^Ufi  to.ibe  mass  of  the  English  emigrants,  as  they  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  totally  ignorant  of  raral  affairs,  and  of  every  thing  connected  with  a  coontry  life. 
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hurt  their  better  feelings,  by  the  offer  of  any  pecuniary  recompense ;  but,  inyit- 
ing  them  to  visit  our  encampment  and  have  "  a  crack  about  the  Highlands," 
we  found  (on  a  subsequent  occasion)  a  way  of  furnishing  them  with  half-an- 
hour's  enjoyment,  without  the  aid  of  fairintosh  or  glenlivet 

In  the  midst  of  our  colloquy  with  the  soldiers.  Captain  Cloete  and  another 
officer  came  hastily  dovnn  to  the  beach,  and  informed  me,  with  many  apologies 
and  expressions  of  regret,  that  an  unlucky  mistake  had  been  made  in  authoris- 
ing the  disembarkation  of  our  party  that  day,  as  it  was  found  that  a  party  from 
another  vessel  had  a  prior  claim  to  be  provided  for ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes  and  any  appearance  of  partiality,  it  was  earnestly  requested  that  we 
would  consent  to  return  on  board  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  resign  the  tents  and 
other  accommodations  to  the  rival  claimants.  This  was  an  unpleasant  predica- 
ment ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  equally  ungracious  and  absurd  to  have  refused 
compliance  with  a  request  which  was  in  itself  reasonable,  and  which  the  official 
applicants  could  readily  enforce  by  authority,  we  submitted  with  as  much  cheer- 
fulness as  could  be  expected  from  persons  heartily  sick  of  a  sea  life,  and,  only 
a  minute  before,  almost  wild  with  joy,  to  find  themselves  once  more  on  dry 
land — a  feeling  which  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  tliemselves  expe- 
rienced that  intense  longing  for  the  land  which  landsmen  feel  at  the  close  of  a 
tedious  voyage.  The  whole  party,  therefore,  with  the  exception  of  another 
gentleman  and  myself,  were  immediately  re-embarked,  under  the  care,  and 
accompanied  by  the  friendly  condolements,  of  their  Highland  countrymen. 

I  then  strolled  along  the  beach  to  survey  more  closely  the  camp  of  the  settlers, 
which  had  looked  so  picturesque  from  the  sea.  On  my  way  I  passed  two  or 
three  marquees  and  tents,  pitched  apart  among  the  evergreen  bushes  which 
were  scattered  between  the  sand-hills  and  the  heights  behind.  These  were  the 
encampments  of  some  of  the  higher  class  of  settlers,  and  evinced  the  taste  of 
the  occupants  by  the  pleasant  situations  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  by  the 
neatness  and  order  of  eveiy  thing  about  them.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ele- 
gantly dressed,  were  seated  in  some  of  them  with  books  in  their  hands ;  others 
were  rambling  among  the  shrubbery  and  over  the  little  eminences,  lookkig 
down  upon  the  bustling  beach  and  bay.  One  or  two  handsome  carriages  were 
standing  in  the  open  air,  exhibiting  some  tokens  of  aristocratic  rank  or  preteur 
sion  in  the  proprietors.  And  on  the  whole  it  was  obvious  that  several  of  these 
families  had  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  luxurious  accommodations  of  refined 
society  in  England.  How  far  they  had  acted  wisely  in  embarking  their  pro- 
perty and  the  happiness  of  their  families  in  an  enterprise  like  the  present — 
and  in  leading  their  respective  bauds  of  pennyless  adventurers  to  colonize  the 
savage  regions  of  Southern  Africa,  were  questions  yet  to  be  determined.  Fore- 
seeing, as  I  did  in  some  degree,  (though  certainly  by  no  means  to  the  full  extent,) 
the  difficulties  and  privations  inevitable  in  such  circumstances,  I  could  not  view 
this  class  of  emigrants,  with  their  elegant  arrangements  and  appliances,  without 
some  melancholy  misgivings  as  to  their  future  fate ;  for  they  appeared  utteriy 
imfitted  by  former  habits,  especially  the  females,  for  roughing  tt  (to  use  the 
expressive  phraseology  of  the  camp,)  through  the  first  trying  period  of  the  settle- 
ment Some  of  these  families,  as  the  reader  will  afterwards  find,  I  had  the 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  in  a  different  stage  of  our  enterprise.  For 
the  present  we  pass  on  to  another  scene. 

A  little  way  beyond,  I  entered  the  settlers'  camp,  or  "  Canvass  Town,"  as  it 
was  commonly  termed.  It  consisted  of  several  hundred  tents  pitched  in  regular 
rows  or  streets,  and  occupied  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  emigrants. 
These  consisted  of  various  descriptions  of  people ;  and  the  air,  aspect,  and 
array  of  their  persons  and  temporary  residences,  were  equally  various.  There 
were  respectable  tradesmen  and  fanners,  with  a  jolly  appearance  of  substance 
and  snug  English  comfort  about  them.  There  were  watermen,  fishermen,  and 
sailors,  from  the  Thames  and  English  sea-ports,  with  the  reckless  and 
weather-beaten  look  usual  in  persons  of  their  perilous  and  precarious  profes- 
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sMJOs.  There  weie  nnineious  gioum  of  pale-viaaged  ardauis  and  opemtive 
manufactuieis,  from  London  and  otner  laive  towns,  for  the  most  part  squalid  in 
their  aspect,  slorenly  in  their  attire  and  domestic  arrangements,  and  discon- 
tented and  uncourteous  in  their  demeanour.  Lastly  there  were  parties  of  pauper 
agricttltaial  labourers  sent  out  by  the  aid  of  their  respective  parishes,  healthier 
perhaps  in  body  than  the  class  just  mentioned,  but  not  appaiently  happier  in 
mind,  nor  less  generally  demoialized  by  the  untoward  influence  of  their  former 
social  condition.  On  the  whole  they  formed  a  motley  and  unprepossessing  col- 
lection of  people.  Guessing  vagudy  from  mv  cursoiy  obsenrations  on  this  and 
subsequent  rambles  through  their  camp,  I  siiould  say  that  probably  about  a 
third  part  were  persons  of  real  respectabUity  in  character  and  worldly  substance ; 
but  that  the  remaining  two-thirds  were  for  the  most  part  composed  of  indivi- 
duals of  a  very  unpromising  description — ^persons  who  had  hung  loose  upon 
society — ^low  in  morals  and  despemte  in  eireumstances.  Enterprise  and  audacity 
many  of  these  doubtlessly  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  they  appeared 
to  be  idle,  insolent,  and  arunlKn,  and  mutinously  disposed  to  their  masters 
and  snperiois.  And  with  such  qualities,  it  was  not  possible  to  augur  very 
fitrourahly  of  their  future  conduct  or  destiny,  or  of  the  welfare  of  those  who  had 
collected  them  iu  England  and  whose  success  in  occupying  the  country 
depended  chiefly  on  their  labours. 

Having  cursorily  sur%'eyed  all  that  seemed  worthy  of  immediate  attention  at 
the  Bay,  1  procured,  with  some  difficulty,  a  horse,  and  set  out  on  an  excursion  to 
Bethelsdorp,  a  well-known  Hottentot  village,  about  nine  miles  from  the  coast 
A  Hottentot  boy,  whose  only  dress  consisted  of  a  pair  of  leather  trousers  and  a 
loose  mantle  of  sheep-skin  with  the  wool  upon  it,  acted  as  my  guide,  and 
trotted  along  at  a  goodly  pace  bv  the  side  of  my  pony. 

The  countiy  in  the  vicinity  oiAlgoa  Bay  has  an  extremely  uninviting  aspect 
Extensive  undulating  plains,  scantily  covered  with  a  brown  slirubby  herbage 
resembling  heath,  stretoh  into  the  interior,  unenlivened  (at  least  such  was  then 
the  case,  after  passing  the  little  hamlet  of  Cradockstown,)  with  a  single  farm- 
house, or  any  manifestation  of  being  occupied  by  human  iMhabitants,  except 
such  as  was  aflbrded  by  a  few  herds  of  cattle  and  straggling  flocks  of  sheep, 
tended  by  Hottentot  herdsmen.  These  dreary  downs  were  bounded  on  the 
west  by  low  sterile-looking  hills,  and  on  the  east  by  the  banks  of  the  Zwartkops 
River,  covered  with  dense  jungle.  The  lofty  and  picturesque  mountains, 
however,  already  mentioned,  which  bound  the  view  far  to  the  northward,  some- 
what relieved  Uie  otherwise  monotonous  landscape ;  and,  as  I  proceeded,  the 
strange  aspect  of  one  or  two  small  lakes  of  salt,  and  the  exotic  appearance  of 
many  of  the  plants,  agreeably  occupied  my  attention.  These  salt  lakes  1  shall 
paas  without  further  notice,  for  I  have  a  more  remarkable  one  to  describe  on 
our  journey  into  the  interior;  and  on  the  botany  I  shall  not  venture  to  expa- 
tiate, knowing  well  how  tiresome  to  all  but  botanists  are  minute  descriptions 
of  this  sort,  and  an  array  of  bartrarous  technical  names  of  plants  which  add 
really  nothing  to  the  reader's  knowledge.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  as  we  ap- 
proached Bethelsdorp,  the  naked  downs  gave  place  here  and  there  to  patehes 
of  natural  shrubbeiy,  consisting  chiefly  of  various  species  of  evergreens. 
Among  the  shrubs,  1  noticed  the  spekboom  {portulac(tria  a/Wi),  the  taaibosch 
(a  species  of  rhut)^  the  wild  olive  {olea  n'mt'/u),  the  mimosa  (dustcia  cajfensU)^ 
two  species  otprotea^  and  a  great  variety  of  other  plants  equally  rare  in  Europe. 
The  aloe,  in  several  varieties,  and  in  great  profu«on,  was  scattered  about  in  all 
directions,  and,  with  its  broad  verdant  leaves  and  bright  scarlet  blossoms,  richly 
embellished  even  the  most  sterile  tracts  of  the  wilderness. 

J  came  in  sight  of  the  village  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  shadows  of 
the  barren  hills  which  rise  above  it  to  the  westward,  were  falling  quietly  over 
the  far-stretching  plain.  The  smoke  of  the  flres  just  lighted  to  cook  the  evening 
meal  ofthe  bome-comxng  herdsmen,  was  curling  oilmly  in  the  serene  evening  air. 
The  bleating  of  flocks  returning  to  tlie  fold,  the  lowing  of  the  kine  to  meet 
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their  younff,  «nd  other  pleasant  ruml  sounds,  recalling  to  my  recollection  all 
the  pastond  associations  of  a  Scottish  glen,  gave  a  very  agreeable  effect  to  mr 
first  view  of  this  missionary  village.  When  I  entered  the  place,  however,  all 
associations  connected  with  the  rural  scenery  of  Europe  were  at  once  dispelled. 
The  groups  of  woolly-haired,  swarthy-complexioned  natives,  many  of  them 
still  dressed  in  the  old  sheep-skin  mantle  or  caross ;  the  swarms  of  naked  or 
half-naked  children ;  Uie  wigwam  hovels  of  mud  or  reeds ;  the  queer-shaped, 
low,  thatched  church,  erected  by  old  Vanderkemp ;  the  long-legged,  hu-ge- 
homed  cattle ;  the  big-tailed  African  sheep,  with  nair  instead  of  wool ;  the 
strange  words  of  the  evening  salutation  {^oede  avond — *  good  evening*)  cour- 
teoudy  given,  as  I  passed,  by  old  and  young ;  the  uncouth  clucking  sounds  of 
the  Hottentot  language,  spoken  by  some  of  them  to  each  other ; — ^these  and  a 
hundred  other  traits  of  wild  and  foreign  character,  made  me  feel  that  I  vtras 
indeed  far  from  the  glens  of  Cheviot,  or  the  pastoral  groups  of  a  Scottish 
hamlet— that  I  was  at  length  in  the  heart  of  savage  Africa. 

The  missionary,  who  had  been  informed  of  a  stranger's  approach,  now  came 
forth  from  his  decent  brick-built  dwelling,  and  welcomed  me  in.  I  had  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  him,  which,  though  it  was  not  requisite  to  ensure  me 
hospitable  accommodation,  did  not  fkil,  of  course,  to  increase  cordiality  and  con- 
fidence. 

'  While  tea  was  preparing,  and  before  the  twilight  had  yet  closed  in,  my  host 
was  called  out  to  speak  to  another  stranger.  This  was  a  Caffer  woman,  accom- 
panied by  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  having  an  infant  strapped 
on  her  back,  under  her  mantle  of  tanned  bullock's  hide.  She  had  come  nrom 
the  drostdy,  or  district  town  of  Uitenhage,  under  the  custody  of  a  black  con- 
stable, who  stated  that  she  was  one  of  a  number  of  Caifer  females  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  by  order  of  the  commandant  on  the  frontier,  for  crossing 
the  line  of  prescribed  oemarkation  without  permission ;  and  that  they  were  now 
to  be  given  out  in  servitude  among  the  white  inhabitants  of  this  district.  The 
woman  before  us,  he  added,  was  to  be  forwarded  by  the  missionary,  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  his  people,  to  the  residence  of  a  certain  colonist,  about  forty 
mUes  to  the  westward.    Such  were  the  orders  of  the  landdrost. 

While  the  constable  was  delivering  his  message,  the  Caffer  woman  looked  at 
him  and  at  us  with  keen  and  intelligent  glances,  and  though  she  understood 
not  his  language,  she  evidently  appeared  to  guess  its  import.  When  he  had 
finished,  she  stepped  forward,  drew  up  her  figure  to  its  full  height,  extended 
her  right  arm,  and  commenced  a  speech  in  her  native  tongue — the  Ama- 
kosa  dialect.  Though  1  did  not  understand  a  single  word  she  uttered,  I 
have  seldom  been  more  struck  with  surprise  and  admiration  at  any  exhibition 
of  oratorical  powers.  The  language,  to  which  she  appeared  to  give  full  and 
forcible  intonation,  was  highly  musical  and  sonorous;  her  gestures  were  graceful, 
natural,  and  impressive,  and  her  dark  eyes  and  handsome  bronze  countenance 
were  full  of  eloquent  expression.  Sometimes  she  pointed  back  towards  her  own 
country,  sometimes  to  her  children.  Sometimes  she  raised  her  tones  aloud, 
and  shook  her  clenched  hand  indignantly,  as  if  she  denounced  our  injustice, 
and  threatened  us  with  the  vengeance  of  her  warlike  tribe.  Then  again  she 
would  melt  into  softness  and  tears,  as  if  imploring  clemency,  and  mourning  for 
her  helpless  little  ones.  Some  of  the  villagers  who  had  gathered  round  l^ing 
whole  or  half  Caffers,  understood  her  speech,  and  interpreted  it  in  Dutch  to  the 
missionary ;  but  he  could  do  nothing  to  alter  her  destination,  and  could  only 
return  kind  words  and  fair  promises  to  console  her.  For  my  own  part  I  was  not 
a  little  struck  by  the  scene,  and  could  not  help  beginning  to  suspect  that  my 
European  countrymen  who  thus  made  captives  of  harmless  women  and 
children,  were  in  truth  and  reality  greater  barbarians  than  the  wild  wooUy- 
baired  natives  of  Caffraria. 
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Europe!  hear  the  voice  that  rose 
ftom  the  chief  of  Freedom's  foe« — 
When  he  bade  vrar*s  thunders  roll 
O'er  the  country  of  the  Pole — 
To  his  Cossacks  on  parade 
Thus  the  Calmuck  robber  said — 

'*  Mine  the  might,  and  mine  the  right, 
Stir  ye,  spur  ye  to  the  fight-^ 
Bare  the  blade  and  strike  the  blow 
To  the  heart's  core  of  the  fo&— 
Slaughter  all  the  rebel  bands 
Found  with  weapons  in  their  hands— 
On  !•— the  holy  work  of  fate 
Russia's  God  will  consecrate ! 

''  Tis  decreed  that  they  shall  bleed 
For  their  dark  and  trait'ious  deed — 
Poles!  to  us  by  conquest  given ! 
Ye  provoke  the  wrath  of  Heaven — 
Thoeibre  purging  sword  and  shot 
Use  we  must,  and  spare  you  not — 
Guardian  of  our  Northern  fidth, 
Guide  us  to  the  field  of  death! 

"  Ere  we've  done,  many  a  one 
^lall  weep  they  ever  saw  the  sun — 
Rouse  the  noble  in  his  hall 
To  a  fiery  festival— 
Dash  the  stubborn  peasant's  mirth — 
Drown  in  blood  his  alien  hearth — 
Babe,  or  mother,  never  falter — 
Spear  the  priest  before  the  altar — 
Onward  and  avenge  our  wrong ! — 
God  is  good  and  Russia  strong." 


*  Vide  the  blMpbonoos  BCaaifiesto  of  Nicholas  I.  in  /•nufuy  lait. 
voK.   I- — ^o*  '•  c 
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*'  Tlie  city  lies  sleeping ; 

The  mom  to  deplore  it. 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping: ; 

Sullenly,  &lowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o'er  it^ 

ThoosaudB  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish— 

The  living  shall  fty  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish." 

BvaoK. 

Poets  are  not  the  only  persons  who  have  personified  the  Plague.  In 
early  youth,  before  the  professional  mantle  had  descended  upon  us,  we 
beheld  in  the  union  of  the  portentous  letters  P.L.  A.G.U.E.  the  verbal 
representative  of  some  shapeless  monster  endued  with  homoniverous 
propensities.  To  strip  the  Typhon  of  the  unearthly  exterior,  to 
reduce  it  to  tame  reality,  was  the  necessary  result  of  later  experience. 
Touching  this  subject,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
general  readers  ;  also,  to  clear  their  vision  for  the  more  fiacile  impres- 
sion of  &cts,  the  mysteries  of  a  medical  nomenclature  shall  be,  as  far 
as  possible,  omitted. 

The  family  of  diseases  commonly  called  plagues  or  pestilences,  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  variety  of  fevers,  with  or  without  eruptions 
on  the  skin,  which  have  from  time  to  time,  by  spreading  epidemically,  * 
thinned  the  ranks  of  mankind.  These  fevers  appear  under  different 
iypesy  or  degrees  of  immediate  severity.  The  inflammatory  type  is 
indicated  by  a  strong  pulse  and  highly  excited  system ;  the  typhoid,  by  a 
weak  pulse  and  great  debility.  There  is  an  intermediate  type,  partaking 
of  both  these  extremes.  They  have  received  different  names  often  educed 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  symptoms  of  each  particular  disease  ;  but 
occasionally  suggested  by  the  caprice  or  the  peculiar  views  of  the  author 
who  may  have  descanted  upon  them. 

Europe,  though  less  favourable  than  other  quarters  of  the  globe  to 
the  generating  of  the  elements  of  contagion  in  the  first  instance,  or  to 
the  induction  of  an  epidemic  state  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  frequently 
visited  by  pestilential  diseases. 

In  1348,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  plague  called  the  "Black 
Death"  raged  in  England.  It  had  originated  in  China,  and  travelling 
westward,  it  committed  great  havock  throughout  Asia,  and  the  whole  of 
Europe.  In  addition  to  violent  fever,  the  disease  was  at  first  remark- 
able for  a  strong  disposition  to  destroy  the  lungs.  After  a  time,  it 
assumed  the  common  aspect  of  the  Egyptian  plague,  which,  to  a  low 
debilitating  fever,  adds  swellings  in  the  groins  and  armpits,  leading,  when 


*  Any  disease  affecting  numbers  of  people  in  or  aboat  the  same  time  and  place,  if 
not  dependent  upon  local  and  limited  circumstances,  is  called  an  epidemic,  or  is  said 
to  act  epidemically. 
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&70i]Talily  disposed,  to  suppnnlioii.    In  London  50,000  persons  died  of 
this  disease.     In  Fl<M«nce*  the  mortality  amounted  to  60,000. 

In  1486,  our  island  was  traTersed  by  another  species  of  pestilence, 
the  Sweating-  Sickness.  Believing*  it  to  be  of  English  growth,  and  not 
of  foreign  introduction,  authors  gave  it  the  name  of  Sudor  Anglicus. 
With  occasional  intermissions,  the  malady  remained  with  us  forty  years. 
In  1525,  it  extended  to  the  continent,  and  passed,  in  five  years,  over 
nearly  all  Europe.  The  more  prominent  features  were  a  low  or  t3rpliu8 
fever,  and  pronise  perspirations  which  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
disease.     It  was  unaccompanied  by  swellings,  or  spots  on  the  skin. 

In  1665,  began  the  <<  Plague  of  London,!'  the  last  instance  in  which 
England  was  subject  to  epidemic  pestilence  in  the  Egyptian  form.  In 
the  autumn  of  that  year  its  violence  was  greatest,  8000  persons  having 
died  in  one  week  within  the  biUs  of  mortality. 

The  oiigin  of  some  plagues  is  so  ancient,  or  their  history  is  so  ob- 
scnrey  that  we  are  totally  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  their  earlier 
career.  Of  this  class  is  the  small-pox,  supposed  to  have  sprung  up  in 
Eastern  Asia,  and  which  has  since  ravaged  almost  every  region  on 
earth*  Many  pestilences,  moreover,  that  formerly  triumphed  in  deso- 
lation, have  ceased  to  terrify  mankind,  leaving  nothing,  save  meagre 
description,  to  supply  their  places;  others  again  are  comparatively 
modem  productions,  as  the  Syphilitic  Virus  and  Yellow  Fever,  shewing 
that  even  diseases  themselves  are  subject  to  a  progressive  cycle  of  ma- 
turation and  decay. 

Indian  or  Speumodic  Cholera^  which  gives  a  name  to,  and  forms 
the  ixximediate  object  of  this  paper,  is  also  a  plague  of  modem  origin. 
This  disease  is  in  its  principal  symptoms  altogether  unlike  the  English 
Cholera,  yet  many  persons,  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  both 
species,  have  confounded  them.  In  Hindostan,  Spasmodic  Cholera  has 
probably  always  existed  as  a  comparatively  mild  climatic  disease,  affect- 
ing at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  a  small  number  of  individuals  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  Hindoo  autho- 
rity .f  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew  that  it  ever  bore  the  epidemic 
character  until  the  year  1817,  unless  we  admit  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Scott,  ^  who  considered  the  cases  that  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  sweep  of  country  travelled  by 
the  malady  sufficiently  large,  to  warrant  the  conclusion.  However  this 
question  may  be  disposed  of,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Indian  Cholera 
was  not  entitled  to  be  classed  with  pestilential  scourges  of  the  worst  de- 
scription,  previous  to  the  beginning  of  August,  1817,  when  it  suddenly 
broke  out  with  unprecedented  malignity. 

Commencing  among  the  inhabitants  of  Jessore,  a  town  100  miles 
N.  E.  of  Calcutta,  in  less  than  a  month  it  travelled  along  the  course  of 
the  river  to  that  city,  having  desolated  the  intervening  villages.  Before 
the  expiration  of  August,  the  native  population  of  Calcutta  were  attacked, 


•  AntODiQUS.  t  Ancient  medical  work  asrTil>eil  to  Dhanwantari. 

X  On  the  Epidemic  Cholera.     Madras,  1821. 
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and  early  in  September  the  disease  waa  also  manifested  among  the 
Europeans. 

From  January  to  May,  1818,  the  pestilence  raged  with  extreme 
violence,  extending  its  destructive  influence  across  Bengal,  from  Silhet 
to  Cuttack ;  and  towards  the  interior,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  a  space  including  450  square  miles. 

Leaving  Bengal,  the  disease  retired  for  some  time  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  In  its  most  malignant  form  it 
appeared  at  Benares,  where  in  two  months  15,000  persons  perished. 
At  AUahabad  forty  or  fifty  died  daily.  To  other  localities  situated  on 
either  bank  the  disease  soon  spread,  and  the  mortality  was  equally  great. 
In  the  district  of  Gorrakpore  30,000  were  carried  off  in  a  month. 
Then  suffered  in  succession  Lucknow,  Cawnpore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra, 
Meerat  and  Bareilly. 

.  Between  the  6th  and  7th  of  November,*  the  epidemic  had  reached 
the  grand  army,  which,  on  the  approach  of  the  Pindarreewar,  had  been 
concentrated  at  Jubbulpore,  MundeUah  and  Sanger,  under  the  command 
of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  It  consisted  of  10,000  troops,*  and  80,000 
followers.  To  the  different  divisions  of  this  force  the  Cholera  proved 
more  fatally  effective  than  could  the  shot  of  the  enemy  in  a  well- 
contested  field.  In  twelve  days  nearly  9000  men  had  fidlen  to  rise  no 
more.  At  this  time  the  thermometer  ranged  from  90°  to  100°  Fahren- 
heit. The  heat  was  moist  and  suffocating,  and  the  atmosphere  a  dead 
calm.  The  progress  of  the  Cholera  in  the  centre  division  of  the  army 
was  as  foUows : — After  creeping  insidiously  for  a  few  days  among  the 
lower  classes  of  the  camp  followers,  it  seemed  instantaneously  to  gain 
fresh  vigour,  breaking  out  with  irresistible  force  in  every  direction. 
Previous  to  the  14th,  it  had  overspread  the  camp,  sparing  neither  age 
nor  sex  in  the  indiscriminating  violence  of  its  attack.  The  old  and 
the  young,  the  European  and  the  native,  fighting  men  and  camp- 
followers  were  alike  selected,  and  all  equally  sank  within  its  death-grasp. 
From  the  14th  to  the  20th,  the  mort^ty  had  become  so  extensive  that 
the  stoutest  hearts  were  yielding  to  despair.  The  camp  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  general  hospitaL  The  medical  officers,  night  and  day  at 
their  posts,  were  no  longer  able  to  administer  to  the  numerous  sick  who 
continued  to  pour  in  from  every  quarter.  At  this  time  the  scene  was 
strikingly  contrasted  to  what  it  hsbd  been  a  few  days  before.  The  noise 
and  bustle  almost  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of 
human  beings,  had  nearly  subsided  into  stillness.  Nothing  was  to  be 
seen  in  motion,  save  a  solitary  individual,  here  and  there  anxiously 
hurrying  from  one  division  of  the  camp  to  another  to  enquire  after  the 
fiite  of  his  companions.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  groans  of  the 
dying,  or  the  wailing  for  the  dead.  The  natives,  perceiving  the  only 
hope  of  safety  in  flight,  now  deserted  in  crowds.  But  their  speed 
frequently  deceived  them.  The  fields  and  highways  for  miles  round 
were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  many  who  had  carried  with  them  the 
seeds  of  the  distemper. 

i 
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It  was  eyident  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  continue  much 
longer.  Unless  an  immediate  check  were  given  to  the  malady,  it  would 
soon  depopulate  the  camp.  In  this  emergency,  it  was  fortunately  de- 
termined by  the  commander-in-chief  that  change  of  locality  should  be 
tried  as  a  last  resource.  The  division  accordingly  moved  in  a  south- 
easterly direction.  In  a  short  period  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  was 
enabled  to  transmit  a  despatch  to  the  government,  intimating  that 
having  marched  fifty  miles,  he  had  at  last  fixed  upon  a  dry  and  elevated 
soil,  where  the  pestilence  rapidly  declined. 

The  Cholera  now  directed  its  course  across  the  Deocan,  advancing, 
in  many  instances,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  a^day,  and 
remaining  at  various  posts  during  a  period  of  from  two  to  six  weeks. 
In  this  way  it  reached  Husseinabad,  where  the  mortality  was  frightful 
for  several  days.  It  then  foUowed  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudckh  to 
Tanah,  and  afterwards  traversed  Aurungabad,  Ahmednuggur,  and 
Poonah.  Taking  the  direction  of  the  coast,  it  arrived  at  Bombay,* 
August,  1818,  having  crossed  the  Indian  Peninsula  in  twelve  months 
fit>m  the  date  of  its  appearance  in  Calcutta. 

We  have  thus  been  able  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  destructive 
traveller  through  the  country  of  its  birth.  Its  measured  rate  of  pro- 
gression, and  the  occasional  halts  which  it  made  for  definite  periods 
in  thickly  inhabited  towns,  are  worthy  of  remark,  as  the  epidemic  still 
retains  these  characteristics.  Like  a  nascent  river,  its  course  has  been 
at  times  direct  or  devious,  tmiform  or  temporarily  interrupted;  ap- 
pearing at  various  places,  not  at  the  same  period,  but  in  succession, 
either  by  the  gradual  advance  of  the  main  current,  or  of  some  of  its 
distributive  branches. 

While  the  interior  of  Hindostan  was  submitting  to  this,  the  pesti- 
lence had  spread 'along  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  reaching 
Madras  f  the  8th  of  October.  With  its  progress  here,  a  new  and 
alarming  feature  was  developed.  The  possibility  of  transporting  the 
contagion  by  sea  was  evinced  in  its  transit  from  Coromandel  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  In  Candi,  the  capital,  it  broke  out,  December,  1818, 
with  even  greater  violence  than  upon  the  Continent. 

By  the  15th  September,  1819,  Mauritius  was  included  in  the  islands 
infected.  The  disease  did  not  appear  until  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Topaze  frigate  from  Ceylon,  where  the  epidemic  was  then  raging.  The 
vessel,  at  the  time  of  sailing,  seemed  healthy,  but  during  the  passage 
the  Cholera  had  appeared  among  the  crew.  In  Port  Louis  fifty  persons 
died  daily.  The  malady,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  coast ; 
for  though  the  deaths  in  the  hospital  of  the  town  amounted  to  ninety- 
four  cases  out  of  138,  on  the  plantations  the  mortality  was  not  higher 
than  ten  or  fift;een  per  cent. 

In  the  adjacent  island  of  Bourbon,  the  disease  began  early  in  De- 
cember, 1819.  The  governor  had  adopted  measures  to  interdict  all 
communication  with  Mauritius ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  two  boats 
firom  the  different  islands  held  clandestine  intercourse,  and  the  con- 
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tagion  was  imported.  Of  257  persons  seized  with  the  distemper,  178 
died. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1819,  the  Cholera,  pursuing  its  route 
to  the  soiUh  and  east,  had  also  invaded  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 
Siam  received  more  than  a  proportional  share  of  misfortune.  In 
Bankok  alone  40,000  individuals  are  said  to  have  fiedlen  victims.  The 
contagion  marched  onwards  to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  Bj  the  end  of 
April  it  was  announced  on  the  northern  coast  of  Java.  During  May 
it  extended  with  violence  in  the  interior  of  this  island. 

Cochin-China  and  Tonquin  were  invaded  in  1820.  In  December, 
of  the  same  year,  it  entered  China,  beginning  its  ravages  at  Canton. 
Pekin  admitted  the  enemy  in  1821,  and  during  that  and  the  £oUowing 
year  *  the  mortality  was  so  enormous,  that  coffins  and  other  fonend 
requisites  were  necessarily  Aimished  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
treasury,  £or  the  interment  of  the  poorer  classes.  Numbers  of  people 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  business  or  pleasure,  riding  or  walking, 
were  seen  to  fall  in  the  streets,  exhausted  by  the  sudden  impression  of 
the  disease,  which  carried  them  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  to  eternity. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Bombay,  and  describe  the  course  which  the 
epidemic  took  to  the  north  and  west^  in  its  approaches  from  that  island 
towards  the  confines  of  Europe ;  and  the  route  by  which  at  last  it  was 
enabled  to  traverse  the  Russian  empire,  threatening,  in  the  present 
day,  the  neighbouring  European  states. 

In  July,  182 l,f  through  the  intercourse  maintained  by  ships  trading 
between  Bombay  and  Muscat,  in  Arabia,  the  contagion  was  exported  to 
the  latter.  Here  the  disease  destroyed  60,000  persons.  Many  expired 
ten  minutes  after  the  accession.  The  Cholera  now  spread  to  different 
parts  of  the  Persian  Gulf — to  Bahrein,  Busheer,  and  Bassora.  In  Bas- 
sora,  18,000  individuals  perished,  of  whom  14,000  died  in  a  fortnight. 

From  the  Persian  Gulf  the  Cholera  extended  inland,  in  two  direc- 
tions, following  the  line  of  commercial  intercourse.  On  one  hand,  it 
ascended  the  Euphrates,  traversing  Mesopotamia,  into  Syria ;  and  the 
Tig^,  from  Bassora  to  Bagdad.  On  the  other,  the  disease  was  propa- 
gated into  Persia.  In  the  city  of  Shiraz,  ^  the  population  of  which  is 
40,000,  there  died  16,000  in  the  first  few  days.  Among  the  victims 
was  the  East  India  Company's  Resident,  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq; 
He  had  retired  to  rest  but  slightly  indisposed.  In  the  morning  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Extending  through  Persia,  the  contagion  visited  several  districts  in 
the  north  and  south  of  the  kingdom.  Ispahan  escaped  in  consequence 
of  the  caravans  from  Shiraz  being  prohibited  from  entering  the  city. 
The  route  that  was  substituted  ky  through  Yezd.  This  town  paid 
dearly  for  the  vicarious  visitation,  as  7,000  persons  were  afterwards 
swept  away  by  the  Cholera.  During  the  succeeding  winter,  the  con- 
tagion became  dormant  both  in  Persia  and  Syria. 


*  Report  of  Dr.  Woizelcofsky,  Physician  to  the  Mission  at  Pekin. 

f  Letters  from  the  East. 

i  Letter  from  J.  Cormick,  Esq.,  dated  Tabriz,  Persia,  1822. 
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In  the  sjM-iDg  of  1822  the  Syrian  and  Pen^ian  Btreams  of  contagion 
had  their  m)zen  energies  restored  to  activity.  They  quickly  spread  in 
their  primitive  vigour.  Mosul,  Beri,  Aentab,  and  Aleppo,  were  in- 
fected. In  Persia,  during  September,  the  disease  spread  to  the  north- 
ward of  Teheran,  throughout  all  Kurdistan  and  Tauris. 

In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  1823,  Diarbekr  and  Antioch  *  were 
attacked,  and  the  disease  ravaged  many  of  the  towns  along  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  also  extended  in  an  opposite  course, 
attaining,  in  the  month  of  August,  Baku,  upon  the  border  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  At  length,  in  September,  it  reached  the  Russian  city  of 
Astracan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  It  first  broke  out  in  the  marine 
hospital.  From  the  22d  of  September  to  the  9th  of  October,  there 
died  144  patients,  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  who  had  been  attacked. 
Rigorous  measures  were  enforced  by  the  authorities  for  checking  the 
contagion,  but  it  continued  to  manifest  itself  until  the  severity  of  winter 
had  set  in.  During  the  ensuing  summer  it  did  not  return.  The 
winter  of  this  year  was  also  destructive  of  the  Syrian  branch  before  it 
could  reach  Egypt.  Sanatory  precautions,  however,  in  expectation  of 
its  arrival,  had  been  prescribed  by  the  viceroy. 

Although  Europe  was  relieved  from  the  impending  danger,  by  the 
complete  destruction  or  exhaustion  of  those  parts  of  the  contagious 
currents  which  had  penetrated  to  Astracan,  and  to  the  borders  of 
Egypt,  yet  the  Cholera  continued  to  reappear,  every  summer,  in  many 
of  the  countries  previously  infected,  shewing  that  the  cold  of  winter 
had,  in  general,  power  to  check  its  morbid  influence  upon  the  human 
body,  but  not  to  destroy  the  miasm  altogether. 

In  1822  it  re-appeared  in  Java,f  and  carried  off  100,000  people. 
After  visiting  Temat,  Celebes,  and  Banda,  in  1823,  it  first  reached 
Amboyna.  The  inhabitants  had  no  recollection  of  the  disease  ever 
having  been  in  the  Spice  Islands  before.  Afterwards  it  committed  great 
havock  in  Timor.  For  several  years  the  Cholera  pursued  its  de- 
structive course  through  China,  j:  After  desolating  several  cities  in 
Mongolia,  it  had  reached  the  frontiers  of  Siberia  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1826.  In  February,  1827,  the  disease  fortunately  received  a  check 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  north  wind. 

After  the  first  invasion,  Persia  had  several  returns  of  Cholera.  In 
October,  1829,  a  very  serious  inroad  commenced  in  Teheran,  the  royal 
residence.  But  the  occurrence  of  winter  stopped  its  progress  for  the 
time.  The  contagion,  however,  was  again  resuscitated  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  1830,  in  the  provinces  of  Mazanderan  and  Shirvan,  upon 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  the  latter  it  passed  through 
the  town  of  Tauris,  and  destroyed  5,000  of  its  inhabitants.  Crossing 
the  Russian  frontier,  it  rapidly  advanced  towards  the  interior.  In  two 
provinces  4,557  persons  were  seized  with  the  malady,  of  whom  more 
than  a  third  died.  The  8th  of  August  it  entered  Tifiis.  The  popula- 
tion was  soon  diminished  from  30,000  to  8,000,  by  deaths,  and  migra- 


*  Letterfrom  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  Consul  io  Syria.  f  SUtemcutofLvsson. 
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tion  to  ayoid  the  distemper.  To  ayert  the  spreading  mortality,  the 
inhabitants  had  recourse  to  religious  ceremonies  and  processions,  which, 
by  collecting  crowds,  only  served  to  extend  the  disease. 

In  the  mean  time,  by  the  first  of  July  the  malady  had  reached 
Astracan.  Ten  days  afterwards,  1229  indiyiduals  had  been  seized,  of 
whom  more  than  a  third  died,  including  the  civil  governor,  and  nearly 
all  the  officers  of  police. 

This  was  the  second  time  the  devoted  city  of  Astracan  had  been 
visited  by  the  contagion.  It  was  decreed,  however,  that  the  present 
attack  should  not  yield  so  readily  as  the  former  had  done  seven  years 
before.  The  resistless  progress  which  the  malady  has  since  made  from 
this  locality,  over  a  vast  portion  of  Russia,  has  served  to  ^x  the  atten- 
tion of  professional  men  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  to  excite  rational 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  enlightened  members  of  the  general  com- 
munity. 

The  contagion,  in  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire, 
from  Astracan,  pursued  the  course  of  the  Volga,  which  spreads  its 
navigable  waters  over  the  most  populous  provinces.  Considerable 
havock  was  made  among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  capitals  of 
the  several  districts  between  that  and  Moscow  were  ravaged  in  suc- 
cession. In  this  city  the  appearance  of  the  destroyer  was  announced 
the  £8th  of  September,  having  travelled  from  Astracan,  a  distance  of 
900  miles,  in  less  than  three  months.* 

In  Moscow,  energetic  measures  were  instantly  instituted  by  the  go- 
vernment to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  sick,  and  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  malady.  The  city  was  divided  into  forty-seven  depart- 
ments, completely  insulated  one  from  the  other  by  barriers  and  guards. 
Restrictions  and  precautions  heretofore  found  serviceable  in  neutra- 
lizing or  excluding  the  contagion  of  Egyptian  plague,  were  rigidly 
enforced  upon  all  ranks  of  the  people.  The  11  th  of  October,  twelve 
days  after  the  invasion,  216  cases  of  Cholera  had  occurred,  and  of  these 
seventy-six  were  &tal.  The  mortality,  however,  exceeded  even  the 
preceding  proportion  with  the  extension  of  the  disease.  By  the  10th' 
of  November,  5,507  cases  were  returned,  and  the  deaths  amounted  to 
2,908,  or  more  than  a  half. 

By  letters  of  a  recent  date  (January,  1831)  we  learn  that  latterly 
the  malady  had  greatly  declined  in  Moscow,  but  that  it  had  appeared 
to  a  limited  extent  among  the  troops  marching  to  the  reduction  of 
Poland.  Report  says  that  it  was  carried  thither  by  some  regiments 
which  the  necessity  of  the  occasion  had  summoned  from  the  provinces 
previously  infected. 

Before  closing  the  account  of  the  progress  of  Indian  Cholera,  and  in 
order  to  submit  to  a  glance  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  we  shall  point 
out  the  geographical  limits  of  its  past  career  in  the  various  directions 
along  which  it  has  been  propagated.  From  Bengal,  its  aboriginal  pro- 
vince, it  travelled  southward  to  Mauritius  and  to  the  island  of  Timor, 
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neHT  New  Holknd;  easiward  to  Knku-chotoiiy  a  Chinese  town  situated 
east  of  Peidn ;  nordiward  to  the  frontien  of  Siberia  and  to  Astracan ; 
wtttMford  to  the  city  of  Moscow,  a  portion  of  the  globe,  in  extent, 
about  equal  to  serentj  degrees  of  latitude,  and  one  hundred  degrees  of 
longitude. 

In  the  paHudogical  features  of  the  epidemic,  there  is  nothing  more 
remarkable  than  the  large  proportion  of  deaths,  and  the  rapidity  with 
wjiich  its  Tictims  fiedl  beneath  the  attack.  Even  climates  distant  and 
diwrimilar  to  that  of  Bengal,  hare  not  diminished  the  mortality,  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  the  infected.  In  Moscow  half  the  sick 
perished,  yet  in  general  the  winter  commences  there  in  November,  and 
the  cholera  was  not  developed  until  the  28th  of  September.  The  early 
part  of  the  season,  however,  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  mild ;  and, 
as  mild  winters  in  cold  latitudes  are  the  least  preservative  of  health, 
this  circumstance  may  partly  account  for  the  very  deadly  effects  of  the 
disease. 

At  present,  wehaveonly  space  further  to  observe,  that  the  history  of  this 
awful  visitation  forces  the  conviction  upon  us,  that  with  the  melting  of 
the  snows  of  winter,  and  the  return  of  summer  in  Russia,  the  contagion 
will  revive  and  spr^  through  Poland,  adding  the  horrors  of  pestilence 
to  fionine  and  war,  and  that  it  will  probably  also  extend  over  the  whole 
of  Europe.  In  what  consecutive  onler  of  time  and  place  it  may  travel 
hither  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  The  intimate  connexion  maintained  by 
shipping  and  the  messengers  of  commerce  between  England  and  the 
hige  towns  of  the  continental  kingdoms,  renders  this  land,  perhaps, 
peculiarly  vulnerable  to  infection.  Countries  less  distant  from  the 
immediate  seat  of  the  distemper  may  find,  in  their  infrequent  inter- 
oouise,    complete  or  partial    exemption,  or  at    least  a  consideral{le 


iTe  call  then  upon  the  English  Government  not  to  rest  the  general 
Sifety  upon  the  adoption  of  precarious  half-measures  in  the  shape  of 
quarantine  precautions.  Let  competent  physicians — not  mere  travel- 
ling companions,  or  the  hungry  dependents  of  men  in  o£Bce — be  des- 
patched cm  the  national  service^  while  yet  the  danger  sleeps,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  symptoms  and  proper  manner  of  treatment  still  exactly 
correspond  with  those  of  the  Indian  Cholera,  and  to  investigate  the  best 
means  of  barring  its  advances  to  our  own  shores,  should  this  giant  pesti- 
lence unhappily  rise  invigorated  from  its  temporary  slumber. 

Orientalis. 
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SCENES  IN  POLAND.— (No.  1.) 


1794— MACEJOWICE*  AND  PRAGA.t 

<<  You  will  deliver  this  to  his  Excellency  the  Field-Marsbal,  and  wait 
for  the  answer." 

"  But,  General " 

^*  I  have  served  twenty  years,  and  never  uttered  a  bui.  No  reason* 
ing ;  I  shall  wait  here." 

It  was  necessary  to  obey.  The  fact  was  that  the  General  wanted  a 
little  sleep — and  no  wonder ;  for  he  had  never  closed  an  eye  nnce  we 
left  Petersburgh.  We  had  travelled  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour 
over  Lithuanian  and  Polish  roads,  so  celebrated  for  their  smoothness. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  he  was  not  desirous  of  obtruding  himself  in  the 
way  of  the  balls  and  bullets.  It  matters  not.  The  right  of  the  Pedes 
again  showed  their  colours,  and  pushed  forward.  Their  sharpshooters 
were  seen  coming  out  like  locusts.  While  the  General  was  yet  apeak« 
ing,  the  fosilade  began  in  good  earnest ;  and  firom  the  thickets,  the 
hollows,  and  the  ditches  alongside  of  the  public  roads,  the  balls  came 
whisthng  to  our  hearts'  content.  At  short  intervals  a  brace  of  bright 
gleams  flashed  out,  softly  shaded  with  smoke,  and  down  tumbled  half 
a  dozen  jnetal  caps  j:  never  to  rise  again  ;  while  the  glorious  bass  thun- 
dered after  like  the  requiem  defunctorum*  This  portentous  music 
coiitinued.  For  my  part  my  road  was  not  difficult  to  find;  I  had 
merely  to  follow  the  roar  of  the  cannon  with  my  fifty  cuirassiers 
through  the  thickest  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  on  through  the 
centre.  It  was  already  broken,  and  the  afiair  over  on  this  side :  to- 
wards the  extreme  left,  however,  on  the  road  to  Warsaw,  four  regi-^ 
ments  of  infimtry  were  still  maintaining  their  ground. 

<<  Where  is  he?"  demanded  I  for  the  second  time  of  a  dragoon 
major,  who  sat  bending  forwards  in  his  saddle,  his  feet  firm  in  the 
stirrups,  and  his  hand  grasping  the  mane  of  the  horse.  He  gave  no 
answer,  but  dropped  gently  to  the  ground.     The  man  was  dead. 

Bravo !  Here  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  regiment  of  guard- 
cossacks  coming  up  at  full  gallop,  and  taking  us  along  with  them  as 
the  whirlwind  does  a  feather, — where  ?  Heaven  knows.  I  hope  not 
before  the  Poheh  squares. 

'<  Ztupay  I  ztupay  I  Comradi  I"§  cried  a  voice  from  amidst  a  cloud  of 


*  The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Poland  in  1794. 

t  The  Suburb  of  Warsaw. 

X  The  Russian  grenadier*s  cap  of  this  time  was  of  a  singular  form,  and  not  unlike 
the  mitre  of  the  Catholic  bishops.  Instead  of  the  bearskin,  it  was  decorated  with  a  brass 
escutcheon  of  the  imperial  arms  in  relief. 

$  *'  Ztupay  !  Comradi*'— the  favourite  expression  of  Suwarrow  when  attacking. 
' '  Forwara  !  comrades ! " 
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smoke.  I  knew  it  welL  ^*  Now  or  never  I"  thought  I ;  UDd,  wheeling 
to  the  rigbt,  we  dashed  straight  through  the  gnard-coasacks,  accom- 
panied hy  millions  of  cnrses,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  good  byes  from 
their  pistols.     I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  Field-Marshal. 

^*  Ztnpay  !  Comradi  I*'  exclaimed  he. 

**  Your  Excellency  !  deapatdiea  from  Mother's  Mi^esty." 

^  Ztnpay  I  ConmdS !  No  time  to  read  despatches ;  glory  to  onr 
Mother  ud  God.  *  St.  Nicolas  is  great  I  Suwarrow  fears  not  the 
idkb :"  and  kissing  an  image  of  his  fieivourite  saint  which  hnng  from  his 
neck,  he  crossed  himself  with  a  grimace,  gaye  his  horse  the  spur,  and 
galloped  towards  the  Poles.  We  followed.  The  square  stood  without 
flmching.  Wherever  a  man  dropped,  the  very  staff  officers  picked  up 
his  musket,  and  leaped  into  the  gap — ^but,  poor  fJBllows  I  it  was  a  des- 
perate game. 

«"  Ztnpay  r  CoHmdir  cried  the  shnU  wmce  of  the  Field-Marshal 
once  more,  shriller  than  ever,  and  the  gnard-cossacks  set  on  with  a 
tremendous  hurrah  I     The  square  is  broken.     Good  ni^t»  Poland ! 

«  Courier  !" 

"Your  Excellency." 

His  Excellency  turned  round  towards  me,  and  looked  for  a  moment 
into  my  fiice.  "  Bravo  I  Comrado — ^not  afraid  of  powder  ?  Suwarrow 
fears  not  the  rebels."  I  had  seen  that  plainly  enough,  for  heiiad  killed 
three  Poles  with  his  own  hand ;  and  he  now  coolly  drew  his  bloody 
sword  along  the  pabn,  which  he  wiped  on  the  sleeves  of  his  uniform. 

'*  Your  name  ? '  demanded  he. 

**  Captain  Count  D y." 

«« Who  has  sent  you?" 

«  General  Count  R ^n  ?" 

«*  Who  sent  General  R ^n  ?" 

«  Mother's  Bfajesty."  f 

**  Fob  I  General  R n  don't  like  to  smell  powder.     Heh  ?  Suwar- 

.row  fears  not  the  rebels.  Heh  ?  Swaty  Nicolas  (  before  Suwarrow, 
Suwarrow  behind  Swaty  Nicolas,  and  bdiind  Suwarrow  his  comrades. 
Good  night,  enemies  I" 

He  broke  open  the  autograph  letter  of  the  empress,  ran  over  its 
ocmtents,  tore  off  a  piece  of  the  paper,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  for 
a  pencil  which  the  adjutant  held  in  readiness,  he  wrote  a  few  lines  on 
the  pummel  of  his  saddle. 

"  You  return  to  Mother,"  said  he  looking  up,  *<  not  General  R." 

"  But  your  Excellency  ? — " 

^  Who  dares  debate'  with  Field  Marshal  Suwarrow  ? — what  living 

His  Excellency's  &ce  assumed  a  certain  blood-red  hue,  which  I  had 


*  *'  Glory  to  our  Mother  and  God" — the  ezprenion  used  by  Sawanow.  It  is  scarcely 
oeccMSiy  to  ranark,  that  there  is  oo  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  this  man.  It  is 
drawn  to  the  life. 

t  "  Mother/*— thui  Suwarrow  and  the  Russians  used  to  call  Catherine  II. 

t  Saint  Nicolas. 
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heard  spoken  of  as  an  ominous  sign ;  and  I  retreated  a  few  steps.  The 
tempest,  however,  passed  away,  and  he  cahnly  handed  the  scrap  to 
the  adjutant. 

"  Stay,  Captain  D— y,"  said  he ;  "  you  like  powder ;  you  go,  not 
General  R." 

I  touched  my  hat,  received  from  the  aid«4e-camp  the  scrap  enveloped 
and  sealed,  galloped  across  the  hattle-field  towards  the  burning  Mace- 
jowice,  showed  my  General  the  letter,  told  him  the  orders,  and  took 
my  seat  in  his  place  after  having  handed  him  out  of  his  own  carriage, 
leaving  him  under  the  agreeable  necessity  of  providing  himself  with 
another. 

*  *  «  * 

''  And  you  have  left  our  good  Suwarrow  before  Macejowice,"  said  the 
Empress  ? 

**  The  centre  of  the  rebels  was  forced,  and  the  right  wing  rolling  up. 
On  the  left,  four  regiments  still  held  out,  of  which  I  saw  one  broken. 
The  battle  was  decided  when  I  quitted  the  field. . . ." 
*<  You  are  again  the  bearer  of  our  despatches,  ColoneL" 
Three  weeks  had  done  more  for  me  than  the  preceding  three  years. 
I  was  a  Colonel  at  twenty  years  of  age.  I  started  for  Poland,  the 
bearer  of  the  august  will  of  her  Majesty. 

**  Make  haste,  good  D y,"  admonished  the  august  Mother ;  and 

I  did  make  haste.  It  was  exactly  six  days  since  I  had  left  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  already  the  Vistula  lay  before  me.  I  was  within  fifty  wersts 
of  Warsaw. 

•*  All  is  quiet,  milosti  *  o£Bcer,  since  yesterday  morning,"  whispered 
the  black-eyed  Jewess,  pointing  down  towards  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
and  handing  me  a  tumbler  with  gorzalkaf ,  the  only  beverage  I  had 
tasted  since  leaving  Wilna. 

My  eye  was  fixed  on  a  regiment  of  Cossacks,  who  came  trotting  up 
the  hollow,  laden  as  if  they  had  plundered  a  whole  country. 
«<  What  news?" 

**  Praga  taken,"  said  the  dirty  Hetman,  pointing  significantly  to  his 
throat.     "  We  must  on  to  Dobry  ;  woe  to  the  rebels  I" 

Praga  taken  I  mused  I,  with  an  involuntary  shudder ;  but  it  saves 
ten  wersts  of  my  journey.  The  morning  was  cold,  the  ground  frozen, 
the  vault  of  heaven  cahn  and  blue.  But  away  fbr  over  the  borders 
of  the  Vistula  hovered  a  wreath  of  thick  heavy  mist.  Mist?  It 
was  the  smoke  arising  from  a  chaotic  mass,  firom  which  now  and  then 
a  pale  flame  darted  upwards.  TTuU  mats  was  Praga! — the  great 
fauxbourg  of  Warsaw,  as  the  geographers  say ;  what  it  really  was, 
however,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  tell ;  for  Suwarrow  had  passed 
through  it  I  The  road  was  strewn  with  broken  ammunition  carriages, 
wheels,  cannons,  dead  and  dying  horses,  in  picturesque  disorder.  The 
muskets  and  balls  and  dead  soldiers  were  imtouched  even  by  the  Jews.  I 
passed  a  score  of  the  latter  dangling  firom  the  door-posts  of  their 
brethren,  the  tavern-keepers,  to  serve  as  scare-crows  against  further 


MHotit,  gracious.  t  ConaUta,  brandy. 
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^propriations  of  imperial  property.  This  must  have  been  something 
like  a  battle,  thonght  I.  llie  bridge  over  the — what  is  its  name  ? — is 
broken  down ;  but  they  have  laid  the  beams  oyer  the  firozen  bodies  of 
men  and  horses,  which  now  serre  instead  of  arches.  There  now  Praga 
should  begin ;  bat  where  is  it?  I  can  see  nothing  of  Sapiehas,  nothing 
of  Vladimir  street.  It  looks  as  though  all  had  been  blown  into  the  air. 
Fragments  of  walls,  black-burnt  stones,  intermingled  with  thousands 
of  carcasses  of  man  and  beast  roasted  into  hideousness;  and  not  a 
liring  being  to  be  seen  I  The  sound  of  my  Stepanku's  trumpet  re- 
echoed feaiiiilly  in  the  empty  hollow !  Our  very  horses  seemed  trou- 
bled. Their  manes  bristled  up,  their  ears  and  limbs  trembled  as  if 
terror-stricken,  and  they  gazed  upon  the  olgects  at  their  feet  shrinking 
and  shiyeiing. 

Here  begins  something  like  a  street,  if  a  street  it  may  be  called. 
The  houses  doorless,  windowless,  nay  roofless ;  the  ways  are  choked 
up  with  the  inhabitants :  none  living.  Aye,  truly,  Suwarrow  I  thou 
art  a  glorious  fellow !  right  willing  to  destroy  more  in  one  day  than 
United  Poland  has  raised  in  a  thousand  years. 

There  at  last  again  life  is  seen :  it  is  a  picket  of  Cossacks  stationed 
on  the  Vistula  bridge.  Even  they  are  tired ;  for  they  hare  quitted  the 
backs  to  lie  under  the  bellies  of  their  horses.  Here  we  must  cross,  and 
let  us  cross  hastily,  for  a  spectacle  is  before  us  which  should  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  wearied  Cossacks  are  still  on  duty :  they  are  guarding 
about  two  thousand  prisoners,  men,  women,  and  children — flying,  sitting, 
and  standing,  on  the  Sigismund-place ;  some  half-naked,  some  wholly 
Daked,  some  wounded,  others  starving,  and  all  freezing  to  death. 

My  escort  halted.  <<  Here  his  Excellency  keeps  head-quarters,"  said 
the  corporaL  I  looked  up— not  a  window  was  unbroken  in  the  whole 
palace  of  the  Diet-.  I  alighted  and  entered ;  I  cannot  say  through  the 
gate,  for  there  was  none.  The  fore-haU,  the  court-yard,  the  staircase, 
were  filled  with  officers  of  all  grades  and  colours.  Before  the  doorless 
antichamber  stood  another  group  of  officers,  of  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
and  the  Ukraine,  and  uhlans  and  dragoons,  grenadiers  and  cuirassiers, 
sleeping  on  straw.  A  laige  straputz*  in  the  next  room,  had  the 
honour  of  being  occupied  by  the  adjutants,  and  some  general  and  staff 
officers,  and  in  the  adjoining  cabinet  his  Excellency  was  seen  stretched 
OD  his  bed  of  straw  covered  with  a  bearskin. 
The  adjutant-general  went  to  announce  me. 
<*  Come  in,*'  cried  the  Field-MarshaL 

I  entered  tiie  room.  It  had  neither  door  nor  windows,  but  a  broken 
china  stove,  the  pieces  of  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  floor,  with 
rubbish  and  straw. 

"  From  Mother?  "  cried  the  Field-Marshal,  leaping  from  his  bear- 
skin, donning  his  hat,  and  girding  on  his  sword. 
^  Her  Majesty  has  commanded  me" — 
«  Ah  I  Captain  D ^y,  am  I  right  ?  " 

*  Straw  spread  on  the  giound  and  covered  with  any  thing,  so  ai  to  render  it  a  sub- 
stitate  for  a  bed. 
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"  Colonel,  by  the  gfrace  of  her  Majesty." 

**  Mother  likes  Suwarrow.  Suwarrow  fears  no  cold,  no  Poles,  Mother 
will  be  satisfied — killed  a  good  many — Cossacks  have  had  a  good  day 
of  it.  Brayo,  Colonel,  you  are  going  back  again,  Mother  wants  you 
immediately.     We  shall  not  detain  you."  ♦ 

Suwarrow  shivered  a  little,  for  he  had  no  uniform  on.  His  counte- 
nance was  blood-red,  with  black  streaks,  and  his  eyes  blood-shot.  He 
seemed  rather  embarrassed,  and  having  waved  his  hand,  turned  me 
abruptly  out  of  the  room.     He  looked  like  a  murderer. 

"  His  Excellency  will  not  expect  me  to  depart  immediately,"  said  I 
to  the  adjutant-general,  Count  Gr y. 

"  Indeed,  Colonel  Count  D ^y,  you  must  depart  immediately. 

The  despatches  are  ready  and  sealed." 

I  hastened  down  through  the  hetmans  and  colonels,  captains,  cossacks, 
and  dragoons,  wishing  them  with  their  leader  at  the  devil. 

"  Stepanku  turn  round  I  " 

We  trotted  towards  the  bridge,  Ah  I    Og y's  palace  I    What  a 

delightful  ball  there  was  here  three  years  ago  I  And  now  ?  The  pro- 
vost-general f  and  his  myrmidons,  with  their  hanging  apparatus,  are 
making  their  rounds.  The  great  executioner  stops  before  the  house, 
looks  and  listens.  He  enters,  and  so  must  I,  though  his  Excellency 
were  at  my  heels.  The  provost  applies  his  ear  to  the  wall.  The 
whole  house  is  worse  than  waste.  Every  thing  broken,  torn,  every 
where  desolation,  and  filthiness — Russian  filthiness.  What  is  that? 
A  spectre-like  figure,  gliding  behind  one  of  the  columns  of  the  entrance 
hall,  into  a  side  passage,  seized  by  his  long  beard,  as  we  are  descend- 
ing from  the  upper  apartments. 

**  Ouiai  I "  whistled  the  pale,  death-like  Hebrew,  with  a  breath  too 
feeble  to  blow  out  a  candle.     <<  Milosti  officer,  I  am  innocent  I  " 

"  We  shall  see—" 

One  of  the  executioners  dragged  him  along  the  marble  pavement, 
and  we  descended. 

"  Perhaps,  provost,  I  may  be  of  some  use  as  a  guide,  for  I  know  the 
house — I  am  Colonel  D y,  courier  to  her  Majesty,"  said  I,  to  pre- 
vent unnecessary  delay. 

The  Russian  dialect,  slavish  enough,  as  is  well  known,  had  not 
sufficient  words  to  express  the  obsequiousness  of  the  provost,  and  he 
followed  with  a  curved  back.  We  entered  the  servants*  apartment. 
There  they  lay — ^three,  six,  eight — ^men  and  women,  promiscuously — all 
dead,  all  mangled,  the  apartment  flowing  with  bloo^— articles  of  dress, 
gold,  silver,  plate,  were  scattered  here  and  there. 

**  The  blood  is  fresh,"  said  the  provost,  "  but  where  are  the  men  ?" 

I  opened  a  door  which  communicated  with  the  upper  apartments  by 
a  secret  passage.     Suddenly  we  heard  a  loud  snoring,  which  proceeded 


*  The  very  words  used  by  Suwarrow. 

t  Provost-general,  an  office  now  abolished.  He  combined  in  his*  own  person 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court-martial,  and  had  the  Jus  gladii  in  its  utmost  extent,  so  as 
^  be  allowed  to  order  an  immediate  execution. 
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from  three  Cossacks  who  were  sitting  squatted  on  their  hams,  stupified 
with  drinking. 

**  Dobra  gorzalka,"  stammered  one  of  them,  an  officer.  A  couple 
of  lashes  with  the  knout  made  him  rise  firom  his  seat — ^that  seat  was  a 
dead  body.  "  Haye  you  not  heard  the  rallying  signal  ? — Why  have 
you  not  joined  your  pulk  ?" 

<*  Pulk  ?  Polk  ?"  stammered  the  men. 

**  Take  all  the  three,"  said  the  provost. 

The  Cossacks,  who  had  become  sober  at  once,  ran  out  into  the 
kitchen,  and  opening  the  iron  door  of  the  stove,  disclosed  three 
Hebrews,  intending  them,  no  doubt,  to  serve  as  scapegoats  for  them- 
selves. 

**  Take  them  also  I"  said  the  provost. 

The  passage  led  into  the  upper  apartments.  The  secret  cabinet  on 
the  right  side — yes,  I  remember  it.     But  what  have  we  here  ?     It  is 

Og y,  pierced  by  numberless  wounds,  his  eyes  glazed,  his  hands  cold, 

lying  before  the  very  door  where  he  had  &llen  in  the  defence  of  his 
household  gods. 

I  opened  the  door.  Heavenly  powers  I  the  Countess  lying  dead  in 
the  middle  of  the  room — at  her  side  a  child — ^a  new-bom  child — ^alive  I 

Ten  minutes  were  gone — I  caught  up  the  boy,  threw  him  upon 
a  pillow,  and  ran  down  the  stairs  as  if  I  had  been  hunted  by  the 
Cossacks. 

When  I  stepped  into  my  carriage,  I  beheld,  on  turning  round,  the 
three  Cossacks,  with  twice  as  many  Jews,  dangling  from  the  iron  bars 
of  the  window.     This  was  so  far  satisfactory. 

*^  But  now  drive  on,  Stepanku, — ^&st  on — ^go  on  for  life  and  death : 
'tis  Mty  miles  out  of  my  way — a  day's  ride.  It  may  cost  my  life — yet  the 
last  hope  of  one  of  the  noblest  houses  of  Poland  deserves  a  sacri- 
fice." Happily  I  remembered  Abraham's  wife,  who  hadhanded  us  the  last 
tumbler  of  brandy.  She  was  nursing  her  child.  She  must  along  with 
me— I  again  took  a  glass — my  Stepanku  threw  her  into  the  carriage, 
and  on  we  went — the  children  crying  and  screaming  at  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  their  mother.     After  twelve  hours'  desperate  riding,  I 

had  deh  vered  my  charge  over  to  Count  Z y,  hunted  two  of  his  best 

horses  dead,  and  found  myself  again  on  the  road  to  St.  Petersburgh. 
My  head  was  in  danger — I  knew  it.  Humanity  is  but  a  poor  advocate 
with  our  gracious  Katinka. 

Just  as  I  expected.  Our  gracious  Mother  looked  a  little  oddly  when 
I   stepped    into    her   august   presence.     Behind  her  stood   General 

R ^n,  with  so  courtly  a  smile  of  satisfaction  hovering  upon  his  lips, 

that  I  knew  at  once  how  matters  stood. 

"  Our  good  Suwarrow  is  well  ?"  said  her  Majesty. 

I  bowed. 

"  You  left  Warsaw  on  the  ninth — we  have  an  express  of  the  tenth. 
You  thought  fit,  it  seems,  to  serve  the  family  of  a  Polish  rebel  before 
serving  your  Empress  I    You  are  dismissed  I" 

When  I  left  the  imperial  apartment.  Major  G.  had  the  kindness  to  • 
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tell  me  that  I  was  under  arrest.  When  I  arriyed  before  my  house,  a 
pritschka,  with  three  horses,  stood  ready.  I  knew  then  my  destina- 
tion— Tobolsk — Irkutsk — perhaps  Kamtschatka — but  it  was  Tobolsk. 
I  shot  sables  there  for  two  years,  was  recalled,  graciously  received,  and 
advised  to  take  care  for  the  future. 

Happily,   however.  Baron  W ch,  the  imperial  body  physician, 

was  the  friend  of  my  family,  and  he  being  of  opinion  that  I  could  not 
well  stand  the  air  and  climate  of  St.  Petersburgh,  I  received  permission 
to  travel— of  which  I  have  now  been  availing  myself  these  twenty 
years. 


RUNIC  RHYMES.— No.  I. 

From  meeting  one  she  blushed  to  name, 
With  ruddy  hand,  the  maiden  came. 

*^  Daughter,"  her  widowed  mother  said, 
"  Daughter,  why  is  thy  hand  so  red  ?" 

*'  I  plucked  a  rose,  unheeding,  and 
The  angry  thorns  did  wound  my  hand.*' 

AgEun,  with  glowing  lips  she  came, 
From  meeting  him  she  feared  to  name. 

**  What  gave  thy  lips  so  deep  a  red. 
Daughter?"  the  anxious  mother  said. 

"  My  lips  with  berries'  juice  are  dyed," 
The  maiden  bashfully  replied. 

Once  more,  with  paUid  cheek,  she  came 
From  him  her  heart  refused  to  name. 

"  O  why  so  lUy  pale  thy  cheek  ? 
Speak,  darling  of  my  bosom,  speak !" 

'*  O,  mother,  get  my  windingHsheet, 
And  lay  me  at  my  father's  feet ; 
A  cross  beside  my  head-stone  place. 
And  on  that  cross  these  dark  words  tmce : 

"  With  ruddy  hand  she  once  returned 
"  By  fingers  pressed  that  fondly  burned ; 
**  Again,  with  glowing  lips,  she  came, 
<^  Crimsoned  by  passion's  kiss  of  flame ; — 
'<  Her  death-pale  cheek  revealed,  at  last, 
"  Hope  and  &lse  love's  illusion  past !" 
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THE  INCENDIARY. 


9  Cab  ot  (^t  derman  ^tsaAnUWLi^xi. 

rSMLY    MODBKKIEKD   FROM   THB  OLD   CHKONXCLKS   OP   eRAKDBNBURQH. 

Michael  Kohlha as  was  a  honenlealer-— or»  to  avoid  eril  associations, 
a  horse-merchant, — and  he  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Have),  in 
Brandenburg.  He  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  epochs  in  the  moral  history  of  the  world :  but  there 
seemed  to  be  nothing  extraordinary  about  Michael.  He  was  a  plain, 
honest,  even-tempered  man,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  blest  with  a  fruitful  wife,  a  noble  stud,  and  a  thriving  pro- 
geny of  children  and  horses.  His  honesty,  indeed,  was  so  strict  and 
straight-forward,  that  it  had  become  proverbial  throughout  the  country, 
and  when  people  wished  to  describe  a  high-principled,  stout-hearted, 
unbending  character,  they  would  say  "he  is  a  very  Michael."  This 
fine  quality,  however,  may  go  too  fiir.  Honesty  in  one*s  self  is  apt  to 
beget  an  inordinate  abhorrence  of  dishonesty  in  others.  This  excess, 
working  on  single«hearted  and  uninstructed  minds,  sometimes  pro- 
duces disastrous  consequences,  and  it  certainly  made  our  worthy  horse- 
dealer  one  of  the  most  terrible  men  of  his  time. 

**  Honest  Michael,"  as  he  was  fiuniliarly  called,  was  one  day  journey- 
ing along  the  road  with  a  string  of  horses  behind  him,  which  he  in- 
tended to  sell  at  Leipsic  Immersed  in  the  speculations  of  profit  and 
loss  which  haunt  the  mind  of  the  tiader,  he  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  neither  before  nor  behind  him  ;  and  it  was  with 
some  surprise  that  he,, saw  himself  suddenly  stopped,  in  the  well  ac- 
customed route,  by  a  barrier  thrown  across  which  he  had  never  en- 
countered before.  The  detention  occurred  at  an  ill-timed  moment ;  for 
it  had  begun  to  rain,  and  the  contents  of  the  black  clouds  which  covered 
the  sky  came  -down  as  if  from  buckets.  With  a  sturdy  "  hollo  I"  he 
soon  roused  the  attention  of  the  toll-keeper,  and  that  officer,  after  pre- 
senting a  grim  and  surly  visage  at  the  window,  came  leisurely  out  to 
open  the  barrier. 

«<  This  is  something  new  ?"  exclaimed  Michael. 

**  Baronial  privilege  of  the  Knight  Wenzel  of  Tronka,"  grumbled  the 
fiellow. 

''What! — ^the  old  knight,  then,  is  dead  I"  and  Michael  turned  a 
troubled  eye  upon  the  castle,  which  stood  by  the  road  side,  within  the 
JHttdiotion  of  Saxony. 

*'  Of  apoplexy,'*  said  the  toll-keeper,  raising  the  barrier.  "  So 
much  the  worse !"  sighed  Michael,  "  he  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a  true 
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friend  to  the  honest  trader.  Alas  I  it  was  he  who  made  the  new  road 
to  the  village,  because  one  of  my  mares  had  broken  her  leg  on  the 
rascally  stones.  Well — well  I  it  will  not  recall  him  to  stand  drip- 
ping here— What  is  to  pay  ?"  When  the  toU-keeper  had  mentioned 
the  sum — 

"  There,  old  lad,**  continued  Michael, — "  a  word  in  your  ear :  it 
would  have  been  better  both  for  you  and  me  if  the  tree  which  made 
this  barrier  had  remained  in  the  forest  I"  and  drawing  about  him  his 
wet  cloak,  he  jogged  on  as  before. 

He  had  not  proceeded  hr  when  he  heard  a  rough  voice  shouting  to 
him  from  the  castle  tower;  wondering  what  more  could  be  wanted 
with  him,  he  stood  still.  The  castellain,  a  huge  and  portly  personage, 
presently  made  his  appearance,  and  demanded  his  passport. 

^'  My  passport  I"  exclaimed  Michael,  "  I  have  no  passport." 

<<  Then  you  must  turn  back ;  you  cannot  pass  the  frontiers  without 
one.** 

<<  Look  you.  Sir,"  said  Michael,  <<  I  am  not  a  stranger  here  any  more 
than  you.  I  have  passed  this  place  seventeen  times  before  to-day,  and 
never  till  now  was  asked  for  my  passport.  What  I — ^is  it  Michael 
Kohlhaas  the  horse-dealer,  whom  you  take  to  be  ignorant  of  the  barrier 
laws  ?  Go  to — ^the  day  is  passing,  and  I  have  fiir  to  journey  before 
night.'* 

"  You  journey  no  further  this  way,**  said  the  castellain,  **  without 
producing  your  passport.**  Michael's  equanimity  began  to  be  disturbed ; 
but  after  a  moment's  reflection  he  dismounted,  and  requested  to  see  the 
Knight  of  Tronka  himself.  Followed  by  the  castellain,  who  scarcely 
smothered  his  contemptuous  murmurs  at  the  horse-dealer's  pertinacity, 
he  entered  the  court  of  the  castle. 

As  Michael  went  up  to  the  portal,  he  heard  shouts  of  merriment 
from  the  banqueting  hall,  where  the  Knight  was  at  table  drinking  with 
his  companions  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  a  stranger,  the  noise  ceased 
for  a  moment,  and  a  gaze  of  disdainful  curiosity  was  turned  upon  his 
dripping  figure.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  trader  taken  advantage 
of  the  silence  to  commence  his  remonstrance  against  the  castellain's  in- 
justice, than,  at  the  magical  word  <<  horses,**  tUe  company  rose  tumul- 
tuously  from  the  table,  and  ran  to  the  windows.  By  this  time  the 
horses  were  in  the  court,  attended  by  Michael's  serrant,  and  surrounded 
by  the  steward  and  the  domestics  of  the  castle.  The  rain  had  ceased, 
and  the  smooth  coats  of  the  beautiful  animals  glistened  as  they  stood 
pawing  the  ground  and  tossing  their  proud  heads.  The  eyes  of  the 
young  noblemen  glistened  too  at  the  sight,  and  with  the  permission  of 
their  host,  they  sallied  out  in  a  body  to  gaze  nearer  at  the  show. 

Michael  forgot  the  cause  of  his  detention  in  the  pride  of  a  hone- 
dealer.  His  heart  warmed  at  the  commendations  that  were  lavished 
on  all  sides :  and  he  began  to  think  that  he  might  be  able  to  sell  his 
horses  without  going  so  far  as  Leipsic.  A  magnificent  bay  courser  in 
particular  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka  himself, 
while  the  steward  was  equally  anxious  to  have  a  pair  of  fine  black 
horses  for  the  use  of  the  fitrm.     The  price,  however,  was  thought  too 
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high ;  or  at  least  the  Kught  was  not  inclined  to  pay  so  much 
money,  and  the  negociation  came  to  nothing.  Michael  would  iain 
hare  concluded  an  amicahle  bargain  on  any  term^  short  of  absolute 
loss,  for  he  had  observed  ominous  looks  of  intelligence  between  the  cas- 
tellain  and  the  steward,  and  was  anxious  to  be  once  more  upon  his 
journey.  But  all  would  not  do  ;  and  he  at  last  saluted  the  company, 
and  took  hold  of  the  reins  of  his  horses  to  lead  them  away. 

'<  Come,  come — ^your  passport  I"  growled  the  castellain,  intercepting 
him. 

**  Sir  Knight,"  demanded  Michael,  turning  to  Wenzel,  "  can  it  be  by 
your  orders  that  this  unusual  hindrance  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  my 
lawful  trade?" 

*«  Yes,  yes" — ^replied  the  Knight ;  "  you  know  you  must  produce 
your  passport ;  speak  to  the  castellain — I  know  nothing  about  it."  The 
horse-dealer  replied  that  if  he  had  erred  in  neglecting  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  passport,  it  was  done  through  pure  ignorance,  and  begged 
indulgence  tor  this  time,  promising  to  obtain  the  necessary  documents 
at  Dresden,  and  deliver  them  on  his  return.  To  this  the  Knight,  who 
found  it  disagreeable  to  remain  longer  in  the  open  air  on  a  raw  an^ 
gusty  day,  made  no  objection  ;  but  the  castellain  demanded  that  at  least 
some  security  should  be  left  for  the  delivery  of  the  passport,  and  the 
steward  muttered  that  the  two  black  horses  would  make  as  good 
hostages  as  could  be  desired.  In  vain  did  Michael  protest  against  that 
arrangement,  explaining  that  he  should  thus  lose  the  sale  of  the  horses ; 
the  Knight,  who  shivered  with  cold,  was  only  anxious  to  get  within 
doors ;  and  as  at  the  moment  a  shower  of  sleet  blew  in  his  face,  he 
turned  hastily  round  and  retired  into  the  castle,  merely  repeating,  "the 
castellain  knows  best." 

Michael,  in  short,  was  obliged  to  yield ;  and,  detaching  his  two 
beautiful  black  horses  from  the  line,  he  led  them  into  a  stable  which 
was  pointed  out  to  him ;  then,  after  ordering  his  servant  to  remain  and 
take  the  tenderest  care  of  them,  he  set  forth  again  upon  his  journey. 
The  more  he  thought  of  the  strange  interruption  he  had  met  with,  the 
more  he  suspected  its  illegality ;  till  at  length,  on  arriving  at  Dresden, 
his  doubts  were  set  at  rest  by  the  sight  of  the  legislative  act,  which 
proved  that  the  pretended  regulation  had  no  existence  except  in  the 
will  of  those  who  were  to  profit  by  it.  What  profit,  however,  the 
Knight  of  Tronka  could  derive  from  such  an  imposition,  it  was  not 
easy  to  imagine ;  and  Michael,  concluding  that  it  was  merely  one  of 
those  frolics  of  the  privileged  orders  which  it  was  prudent  for  their 
inferiors  to  take  as  a  joke,  thought  Uttle  more  about  the  matter. 

On  returning  to  Tronkenburg  to  reclaim  his  horses,  he  placed  in 
the  castellain's  hands  the  document  which  constituted  the  proof  of  their 
illegal  detention.  The  castellain  made  no  remark  ;  but,  turning  on  his 
hec^  merely  told  him  to  go  in,  and  take  what  belonged  to  him.  He 
first  inquired  after  his  servant :  the  young  man,  it  seemed,  had  been 
guilty  of  some  impertinence,  and  had  been  expelled  from  the  castle. 
Michael,  wondering  and  troubled,  was  directed  to  a  stable,  which  he 
entered  with  a  feeling  of  vague  uneasiness  and  apprehension.     The  first 
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sound  which  met  his  ear  was  the  neighing  of  his  horses,  greeting  their 
master's  approach ;  but,  alas,  not  clear  and  jocund  as  before  I — and  yet, 
without  the  testimony  of  their  feeble  and  broken  tones,  he  could  not 
have  recognised  them.  The  beautiful  and  high-mettled  coursers  he  had 
left,  were  now  a  couple  of  miserable  jades,  weak  and  attenuated,  their 
bones  rising  in  dismal  relief  from  their  emaciated  bodies,  and  their  manes 
falling  in  £rty  and  tangled  masses  about  their  necks ! 

**  What  has  befidlen  my  poor  horses  ?"  exclaimed  Michael,  struck 
to  the  heart  by  this  spectacle  of  misery. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  the  man  who  had  pointed  out  the  stable ;  '<  the 
beasts  hare  been  fed  and  cared  for  well  enough,  but  there  were  too  few 
at  the  harvest  work,  and  perhaps  they  have  had  more  to  do  than  they 
liked."  Michael  swore  bitterly  at  this  barbarity,  and  was  about  to  quit 
hastily  this  den  of  robbers,  when  the  portly  castellain,  attracted  by  the 
loudness  of  his  voice,  waddled  forward,  and  asked  haughtily,  what  was 
the  matter? 

<*  The  matter !"  exclaimed  Michael — *'  is  it  not  matter  enough  to 
make  a  man  mad  to  have  horses  like  mine  set  to  the  labours  of  the 
field?  By  whose  permission  did  the  Knight  of  Tronka  dare  to  do 
this  ?  only  look  at  them — I"  and  he  struck  the  animals  with  his  whip. 
They  were  too  weak  even  to  stir. 

"  Peasant  knave  I"  muttered  the  castellain  contemptuously — <<  as 
if  he  ought  not  rather  to  bless  his  stars  that  the  sorry  jades,  deserted  by 
their  keeper,  have  been  preserved  in  life  at  all !  Fellow,  not  a  word  I — 
not  a  look  I — or  I  will  hunt  thee  round  the  court  with  my  dogs,  till 
thou  art  as  lean  and  battered  as  thy  beasts  I" 

"  Gracious  heaven  I"  groaned  Michael,  restraining  his  wrath,  "  why 
do  I  not  roU  this  tun-bellied  rascal  in  the  mud  I  Is  it  possible  that, 
after  all,  he  can  have  reason  on  his  side,  and  that  I,  misled  by  passion, 
am  unjust  ?  What  could  Herman  have  done  to  cause  his  expulsion  ? — 
I  say,  sir  castellain,  what  was  the  crime  for  which  you  dismissed  my 
servant  ?" 

"  He  was  impertinent,"  retorted  the  other  contemptuously.  Michael 
paused  in  perplexity ;  but  the  next  moment  the  knight  himself,  re- 
turning from  the  chace,  bounded  into  the  court,  followed  by  a  train  of 
cavaliers,  servants  and  dogs. 

<<  What  is  this  disturbance  about  ?"  demanded  the  Knight,  <<  and 
what  does  the  fellow  want  ?" 

"  It  is  Michael  Kohlhaas,  the  horse-dealer,"  sneered  the  castellain, 
while  the  knightly  dogs,  conscious  of  superior  raiik,  bayed  loud  and  long 
at  the  plebeian — "  we  cannot  get  him  to  acknowledge  his  own  cattle !" 
The  young  knight  grew  pale  with  anger. 

"  If  the  dog,"  said  he,  dismounting,  "  does  not  choose  to  take  back 
his  horses,  let  him  leave  them.  Come,  my  friends,  the  wine  waits,  and 
you  are  all,  I  doubt  not,  as  thirsty  as  I  am.  Gunther  I  Hans !  within 
there  I  Come  on,,  ye  gallant  huntsmen  !"  and,  followed  by  his  com- 
panions, he  entered  the  portal.  Michael's  brow  grew  black,  and  his 
lips  rigid ;  but  his  voice  became  calm  and  steady. 

"  I  will  take  back  no  horses,"  said  he,  "  that  are  not  fat  and  strong, 
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4nd  well  worth  thirty  golden  florins ;  for  such  were  the  horses  I  left  • 
here ;"  and  so  sapng,  he  leaped  into  his  saddle,  and  set  out  at  fiill 
gallop  for  Dresden. 

On  the  way,  however,  the  indignant  feelings  that  were  boiling  and 
fretting  in  Michael's  mind,  had  time  to  cool ;  and  his  natural  love  of 
justice,  struggling  with  the  outer  man,  pulled  hard  at  his  bridle.  What 
could  have  been  the  misconduct  of  his  servant  ?  How  did  he  know 
that  it  was  not  such  as  might  account  for,  or  excuse  all  that  had 
passed?  Was  it  wise? — was  it  just  in  him  to  be  thus  scampering 
after  redress,  before  investigating  the  cause  of  the  injury  he  had  sus^ 
tained  ?  The  horse  stopped  as  if  by  intuition  when  tne  mental  debate 
had  reached  this  point ;  and  in  another  moment  Michael's  back  was 
turned  upon  Dresden,  and  his  face  towards  his  own  village.* 

Arrived  at  home,  he  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  who  rushed  out 
joyously  to  greet  him,  and  then  inquired  for  his  favourite  servant,  the 
trusty  Herman.  His  Elizabeth  turned  pale  and  hesitated,  for  she  had 
a  tale  to  tell  of  wrong  and  cruelty.  Her  husband,  however,  was  a  good 
and  moderate  man,  and  at  this  moment,  especiiJly,  he  seemed  in  as 
&vonrable  a  mood  as  could  be  desired.  She  began,  therefore,  to  relate 
how  Herman  had  returned  a  fortnight  before,  weak,  pale,  and  ghastly — 
how  he  had  spit  blood  almost  to  death — and  how,  in  reply  to  her 
questions,  he  could  say  nothing  more  than  that  he  had  barely  escaped 
with  his  life  from  Tronkenburg. 

*'  How  is  he  now  ?"  demanded  Michael,  laying  down  his  cloak. 

"  He  is  better,  but  still  very  weak  I  I  would  have  sent  another  for 
the  horses  he  le^  behind ;  but  he  implored  me  rather  to  leave  them  to 
their  &te  than  to  sacrifice,  for' their  sakes,  a  human  being,  by  sending 
him  to  that  den  of  robbers :  and  indeed  Tronkenburg  has  now  so  bad  a 
name  throughout  the  country,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  let 
the  matter  rest  till  your  return." 

<*  But  Herman  ?"  said  Michael  calmly — <<  does  he  still  keep  his 
bed?" 

<<  No :  he  is  able  to  walk  a  little  in  the  garden,  and — " 

<*  Send  him  here,"  said  Michael,  sitting  down  gravely  in  an  arm- 
chair ;  and  Elizabeth,  as  she  left  the  room,  was  about  to  make  some 
comment  upon  his  equanimity  of  temper;  observing,  however,  the 
growing  sternness  ai  his  countenance,  she  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  went 
out  in  silence.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  afraid  of  Michael ; 
and  the  children,  cowering  down  upon  the  floor,  looked  at  their  father 
in  silent  dismay. 

**  Herman  I"  demanded  Michael,  as  the  young  man  entered,  "  what 
is  this  mischief  you  have  done  at  Tronkenburg  ?  Speak  I"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  louder  key,  for  Herman  remained  sUent.  A  sudden  flush 
crossed  the  pale  hce  of  his  servant,  who  was  obliged  to  support  himself 
by  leaning  against  the  waU. 

*<  Your  displeaBure,  master,  is  just,"  said  he ;  '<  methought  I  was 

*  Now  the  city  of  Potadam,  where  a  bridge  over  the  Havel  is  still  called  Kohlhaasen- 
brock,  in  memory  of  the  horae-'Jealer. 
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prompted  by  heaven  itself,  to  set  fire  to  the  strong  hold  of  these  Saxon 
robbers  ;  but  at  the  moment  I  heard  a  cry — ^the  cry  of  a  young  child — 
and  the  match  dropped  into  the  Elbe.'* 

"  What  had  you  done  ?**  repeated  Michael,  <'  that  is  the  question. 
What  did  you  to  provoke  them  ?" 

**  I  refused  to  let  the  horses  go  to  field  labour.  I  told  them  they 
were  young — that  they  had  never  been  in  harness." 

<*  There  you  told  them  an  imtruth.  The  horses,  you  know  very 
well,  were  in  harness  last  spring ;  and  being  in  some  sort  a  guest  at  the 
castle,  you  might  at  least  have  shewn  yourself  willing  to  help  them  in 
with  the  harvest." 

<*  I  did  so,  master,"  cried  Herman ;  <<  I  knew  it  would  do  no  great 
harm  to  beasts  in  such  condition  as  our*s,  and  on  the  third  day  they 
brought  in  three  waggons  of  com."  Michael's  chest  was  now  seen  to 
heave  with  some  suppressed  feeling,  but  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground  to  conceal  their  meaning. 

<<  The  castellain  and  steward  counselled  me,"  continued  Herman, 
"  to  feed  the  horses  on  the  rank  grass  of  the  common,  and  pocket  the 
money  I  received  from  you  for  their  support.  I  turned  my  back  upon 
them  in  contempt ;  that  was  my  offence." 

"  Then,  at  least,  you  left  the  castle  of  your  own  accord  ?  You  were 
not  driven  away  by  force  ?" 

<<  You  shall  hear.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  two  visitors 
arrived,  and  my  horses  were  turned  out  of  the  stable  to  make  way  for 
theirs.  When  I  asked  the  castellain  where  else  to  house  them,  he 
shewed  me  the  pigsty." 

"  Something  like  a  pigsty,  you  mean,"  suggested  Michael,  hastily. 

**  Pardon  me  :  I  mean  a  place  where  hogs  were  at  the  moment  wal- 
lowing in  filth." 

"  Well — well ;  I  dare  say  they  had  no  alternative.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  castellain  should  have  wished  to  lodge  the  visitors'  horses  in 
the  better  place  of  the  two." 

"  Nevertheless,  had  you  been  there,  master,"  said  the  young  man,  in 
a  subdued  voice,  for  he  was  chagrined  and  disconcerted  by  Michael's 
coolness ;  **  you  would  have  seen  room  enough  to  lodge  them  all  in  the 
stable.  I  then  wished  to  put  them  up  in  the  village ;  but  I  was  told 
that  the  horses  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  castle." 

"  And  what  said  you  to  that  ?" 

'<  Nothing.     We  did  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  pigsty." 

**  Indeed  I  then  you  did  not  find  it  quite  so  bad  as  you  expected?" 

**  No ;  for  I  cleaned  it  thoroughly,  bribed  the  keeper  to  remove  his 
pigs,  and,  during  the  day  time,. took  off  the  roof,  that  my  poor  beasts 
might  be  able  to  stand  on  their  legs.  Alas,  if  you  had  only  seen  them 
stretch  their  necks  over  the  tiles,  'and  open  their  nostrils,  as  if  sighing 
after  their  own  snug  stable  at  Kohlhaasenbruck  I" 

**  Still,  my  poor  feUow,"  said  Michael,  apparently  softened  by  the 
picture  his  man  had  drawn,  "  why  were  you  turned  out  of  the  castle  ?" 

''  That  is  just  what  I  am  gbing  to  tell  you.*  One  day,  when  I  was 
taking  the  horses  to  the  pond,  I  heard  a  hallooing  in  the  rear,  and  pre- 
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sendy  the  casteUain^  steward,  and  servants,  rushed  out  of  the  portal, 
and  swept  down  upon  me  like  a  legion  of  devils.  <  Where  are  you 
going,  feUow  ?'  bawled  the  master-fiend,  seizing  hold  of  my  bridle.  '  To 
water  my  horses,'  replied  I.  *  To  water  your  horses  I*  cried  he, — *  O 
villain — and  on  the  road  to  Brandenburg  I"  .Then  by  a  sudden  jerk 
of  my  leg,  he  laid  me  sprawling  in  the  mud.  '  Devils  all  V  shouted 
I ;  *■  what  means  this  ?  If  I  wanted  to  escape,  think  you  I  would  have 
left  behind  me,  in  your  den  of  thieves,  my  saddles  and  harness  ?'  But 
it  WHS  in  vain  to  remonstrate :  the  castellain  led  back  the  horses,  and 
the  servants  feU  upon  me  with  sticks  and  whips,  till  I  fell  almost  dead 
at  their  feeU  When  I  got  upon  my  legs  again,  I  staggered  after  them 
as  well  as  I  was  able.  <  Ruffians  V  cried  I,  '  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  my  horses  ?' — ^but  for  answer,  the  castellain  let  slip  the  dogs  upon 
me.  I  could  not  have  defended  myself  long  against  such  odds ;  but,  by 
the  time  that  three  of  them  were  disabled  and  gasping  on  the  ground, 
the  rest  were  called  in,  the  gates  shut,  and  I,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
and  loss  of  blood,  fell  senseless  on  the  highway." 

"  Herman  I"  said  Michael,  agitated  even  to  trembling,  <<  it  was,  per- 
haps, thy  f9uA  to  reum  home.  Come  tell  me,  my  good  lad.  Why 
not  honestly  confess  it  ?  There  was  no  harm  in  it, — I  am  not  angry 
with  thee, — ^it  was  but  natural  to  prefer  thine  own  warm  stable  at 
Kohlhaasenbruck  to  a  pig-stye  at  Tronkenborg.    Heh  ?" 

*^  God  in  heaven  I"  cried  Herman  indignantly,  while  his  eyes  flashed 
fire,  ^  did  you  not  hear  that  I  left  behind  the  saddles  and  harness  ? 
Bat  even  if  I  cared  not  for  your  goods  and  chattels,  think  you  I  should 
have  forgotten  to  bring  my  own  linen,  and  three  golden  florins  which 
were  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  behind  the  crib  ?  HeU  and  the  Devil ! 
a  few  more  such  doubts  would  make  me  turn  back  and  light  another 
match." 

"Peace,  peace, Herman!"  said  Michael,  calmly;  <<  I  believe  you — 
that  is  enough.  Get  you  to  bed,  my  poor  fellow,  and  I  will  send  you 
a  bottle  of  wine  to  console  you.     Redress  shall  be  my  business." 

Michael's  first  step  was  to  draw  up  a  memorial  detailing  the  injuries 
suffered  by  himself  and  servant,  which  he  carried  in  person  to  Dresden. 
There  he  engaged  in  his  cause  one  of  the  first  advocates,  obtained  a 
promise  of  the  good  offices  of  many  influential  persons,  to  whom  he 
was  recommend^  by  his  well-established  character  for  probity ;  and,  at 
last,  after  having  deposited  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  proper 
quarter,  fi)r  the  expences  of  the  process,  returned  once  more  with  a 
fight  heart  to  hu  &mily. 

Months  passed  on,  and  the  last  sands  of  the  year  were  almost  run, 
befiire  any  news  of  his  process  reached  him.  Michael  was  quietly  em- 
ployed about  his  usual  affiurs ;  and  anybody  would  have  imagined,  fix>m 
his  calm  brow  and  clear  blue  eye,  that  the  affair  had  entirely  passed 
from  his  thoughts.  Michael,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
foiget ;  and  when,  at  last,  a  letter  reached  him  from  his  advocate,  he 
sst  down  to  his  table  and  opened  it  eagerly,  not  doubting  a  favourable 
result.  The  letter,  however,  informed  him  that  his  complaint  was  dis- 
nuised,  because  the  Knight  of  Tronka  was  rekted  to  the  Lords  Max 
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and  Hugo  of  Tronka,  of  whom  one  was  chamberlaiii,  and  the  other 
cup-bearer  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  advocate  counselled  him  to 
go  to  Tronkenburg,  get  back  his  horses,  and  give  up  all  further  juridi- 
cal proceedings ;  a  step,  he  added,  the  more  advisable,  as  the  knight  at 
this  moment  appeared  to  be  willing  to  make  restitution ;  and  the  man 
of  law  concluded  by  requesting,  in  the  event  of  his  client's  declining  to 
suffer  the  matter  so  to  rest,  to  be  allowed  himself  to  decline  all  further 
intervention.  Michael  was  at  this  time  at  Brandenburgh,  whither 
he  had  brought  his  servant,  Herman,  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
baths.  The  commandant  of  this  town,  to  whom  he  was  known,  on 
hearing  the  circumstances,  was  filled  with  indignation.  He  advised 
him  to  apply  directly  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  transmit  to  him 
not  only  a  memorial  of  the  case  but  the  advocate's  letter,  thus  ex- 
posing the  corruption  to  which  his  enemy  had  had  recourse.  Michael 
cheerfully  followed  this  advice,  regretting  much  that  he  had  not  applied 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Prince  himsdf  ;  and  after  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps,  returned,  with  improved  hopes  of  success,  to  his  native 
village. 

He  was  chagrined  to -learn,  however,  some  weeks  after,  from  an 
advocate  passing  through  Kohlhaasenbruck,  that  the  Prhioe  Elector  had 
placed  the  affair  in  the  hands  of  his  Chancellor,  Count  Kallkeiin ;  who, 
instead  of  proceeding  at  once  in  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  the 
Knight  of  Tronka,  had  sent  for  informations,  relative  to  the  case,  to 
the  tribunal  of  Dresden. 

"  Dresden  again!"  cried  Michael;  "  why,  in  God's  name ?"  "  Why" 
— but  the  advocate  was  in  a  hurry  to  pursue  his  journey,  and  in  reply 
only  muttered  something  which  sounded  like  a  because,  followed  by 
an  obscure  intimation,  that  Count  Kallheim  was  allied,  by  marriage,  to 
the  house  of  Tronka. 

Michael,  in  whose  quiet  and  regular  life  the  adventure  at  Tronkenburg 
had  for  a  time  appeared  to  be  but  an  episode,  troublesome,  it  is  true,  but 
brief  and  inconsequential,  had,  by  this  time,  no  other  business  in  the 
world.  One  by  one  his  Acuities  had  been  drawn  into  the  vortex, 
until  his  whole  mind  became  absorbed;  his  fiurm  was  neglected;  his 
horses  forgotten;  and  his  wife  and  children  were  like  strangers 
around  him.  He  now  petitioned  the  court  of  justice  at  Berlin,  but  his 
last  hopes  were  destroyed  by  the  return  of  Herman  firom  Brandenburg, 
who  brought  an  answer  to  his  memorial  and  a  letter  from  the  cmn- 
mandant.  The  letter  briefly  stated  the  sorrow  of  the  writer  at  being 
unable  to  render  the  assistance  he  expected,  and  counselled  him,  as  the 
^vocate  had  done  before,  to  take  Wk  his  horses  and  say  nothing 
more  about  the  matter.  .  As  for  the  answer  of  the  court,  it  declared 
the  complaint  to  be  whoUy  groundless,  inasmuch  as  the  Knight  of 
Tronka  did  not  contest  the  prosecutor's  right  to  the  horses ;  and  he 
was  desired  to  avoid  troubling  the  tribunal  £>r  the  future  with  chaises 
so  trifling  and  vexatious. 

Michael  trembled  with  rage  on  reading  this  document.  Up  io  this 
instant,  he  had  entertained  h5pes  that  the  aifiur  might  be  settled  in  a 
manner  honourable  to  public  justice  and  satisfactory  to  himself;  but  it 
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seemed  how  as  if  something  more  was  wanting  to  him  than  the  mere  satis- 
faction of  his  lawful  claims ;  and  when  his  spirit  threw  itself,  with  a 
gloomy  fierceness,  into  the  future,  he  almost  dreaded  lest  some  offer 
of  indemnification,  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  should 
still  arriye,  to  baffle  those  claims  to  justice  which  had  already  begun 
to  identify  themselves  in  his  troubled  mind  with  the  hope  of  re- 
venge. The  fear  was  vain,  however;  for  he  soon  heard,  from  a 
neighbour,  that  his  horses  were  still  employed,  in  common  with  all 
the  others  at  the  castle,  in  field  labour.  And  from  this  intelligence, 
which  irrevocably  fixed  his  belief  in  the  utter  disorganization  of  civil 
society,  he  derived  a  gratifying  apology  for  the  morbid  vehemence  of 
his  own  feelings. 

One  day,  while  pacing  gloomily  across  his  cottage-floor,  with  his 
fiunily  around  him,  who  were  paying  hospitable  attentions  to  a  neigh- 
bour, Michael  turn«id  suddenly  to  his  visitor,  who  was  the  bailiff  of  the 
district,  and  a  man  of  some  wealth. 

'<  What  will  you  give  me,"  said  he,  <<  for  my  Brandenburg  and  Saxon 
property,  my  house,  my  fiurm,  every  thing  in  one  lot?*'  Elizabeth 
grew  pale  at  these  words,  and  threw  a  look  of  anguish  on  her  children, 
who  were  playing  around  her. 

<<  That  is  a  strange  question,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  bailiff  with 
surprise. 

'<  Strange  I  not  at  all,"  replied  Michael,  gaily;  <<  Kohlhaasenbruck  is 
not  the  world ;  there  is  room  for  honest  men  elsewhere.  You  must 
understand,  my  worthy  firiend,  that  Michael  Kohlhaas  was  not  bom  to 
remain  a  horse-dealer  all  his  life  I"  At  these  words  the  bailiff,  Who 
had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  increase  of  his  landed  property,  sat 
down  at  the  table,  and  without  more  words  took  hold  of  a  sheet  of 
paper  which  Michael  presented  to  him.  This  contained  a  contract, 
with  blank  spaces  for  the  names  and  sums,  which  agreement  was  to 
take  effect  at  the  expiration  of  four  weeks ;  and  having  read  it,  Michael 
pressed  him  anew  to  make  an  offer,  saying  that  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost. 

The  bailiff  having  objected  that  he  could  not  estimate  the  value  of 
the  house  at  Dresden  which  he  had  never  seen,  Michael  said  at  once 
that  it  should  be  included  at  half  the  price  it  cost  him,  and  that  every 
thing  he  possessed  should  be  the  purchaser*s,  excepting  his  horses  and 
arms. 

The  bailiff  took  the  pen  and  filled  up  the  blanks  in  the  contract ;  but 
instead  of  purchasing  the  property  on  terms  so*  singularly  disadvan- 
tageous to  his  friend,  he  had  the  generosity  to  substitute  a  provisional 
agreement  in  the  form  of  a  loan  and  security,'  which  should  not  be 
deemed  a  sale  and  purchase  for  two  months ;  before  which  period 
Michael  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  draw  back  if  he  chose.  The  horse- 
dealer,  touched  with  this  proceeding,  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand, 
and  after  it  had  been  arranged  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  money  should 
be  paid  do¥m,  and  the  rest  in  bills  at  three'  months  oil  the  Bank  at 
Hamburgh,  wine  was  set  on  the  table,  &d  they  drank  success  to  the 
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bargain.  Michael  haying  told  his  arrant  to  saddle  his  horse^  began  to 
speak  of  the  Turks  and  Poles,  who  were  then  at  war.  He  entertained 
lus  guest  for  some  time  with  the  poCtics  of  the  day  ;  and  after  the  latter 
had  taken  another  glass  to  the  success  of  his  friend*s  projects — not  a 
little  wondering  what  they  could  be — ^he  took  his  leaye. 

Elizabeth,  who  had  hitherto  concealed  her  distress  and  her  appre- 
hension under  the  semblance  of  attention  to  household  matters,  some- 
times going  out  of  the  room,  and  sometimes  hurrying  back  as  if  in 
sudden  alann,  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  with  her  husband,  than  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  and  besought  him  to  tell  her 
the  meaning  of  this  strange  resolution.  * 

*^  My  dear  wife,"  said  Michael,  '<  in  order  to  save  you  much  useless 
affliction  I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  tell  you  that  the  tribunal  has  de- 
clared my  complaint  to  be  foolish  and  vexatious.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  misconception  here  ;  and  I  am  determined  to  go  myself  to  clear 
up  the  matter,  and  demand  justice  in  person." 

**  But  why  sell  our  house  ?"  said  Elizabeth^  rising.  Michael  pressed 
her  tenderly  to  his  bosom. 

**  Would  you  have  me  remain,"  said  he,  "in  a  country  where  my  rights 
are  trampled  under  foot — where  I  am  spnmed  like  a  dog  by  rapacious 
nobles  and  corrupt  ministers  of  justice  ?  Would  you,  my  Elizabeth  ?" 
"  Alas  I"  replied  she,  "  how  know  you  with  certainty  they  are  unwilling 
to  render  you  justice  ?  How  know  you  that  the  Prince  has  even  heard 
of  your  hard  case  ?  If  you  approach  him  with  humility,  and  present 
your  supplication  for  redress,  he  is  too  good  a  man  to  deny  you  justice" — 

"  Well  I  well  I  my  dear  wife,"  rejoined  Michael,  more  calmly,  *<  allow- 
ing my  fears  to  be  groundless  I  shall  still  be  in  time  to  get  bade  houses 
and  limd  according  to  the  contract.  I  know  well  that  the  Saxon  Prince 
is  kind  hearted  and  just ;  and  if  I  am  only  fortunate  enough  to  get  into 
his  presence  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  obtain  satis&ction,  and  return 
in  a  few  days,  neyer  more  to  leave  you.  A  wise  man,  however,  always 
prepat^s  himself  for  the  worst ;  and  I  must  intreat,  in  the  meantime, 
that  you  retire  with  our  children  to  your  relations  at  Schwerin." 

"  To  Schwerin  I"  cried  Elizabeth  almost  gasping  with  terror,  "  to 
the  frontiers  with  my  children !"  *'  Doubtless,"  said  Kohlhaas ;  *'  and 
on  the  instant — ^for  the  step  I  meditate  will  brook  no  delay." 

"  I  understand  you  I"  exclaimed  his  agonized  wife,  **  you  have  no  need 
now  but  of  arms  and  horses,^-oh  my  husband  I"  and  Elizabeth  dropped 
almost  fainting  on  a  chair.  Michael  strode  across  the  room  witb  rising 
emotion ;  but  ere  long,  said  sorrowfully,  yet  severely,  as  if  pursuing  his 
own  thoughts — 

"  God  has  hitherto  blessed  me, — ^greatly  blessed  me  in  my  wife  and 
children ;  and  am  I  now  to  be  compelled  to  wish  that  it  had  been 
ordered  otherwise  I" 

Elizabeth,  heart-struck  at  the  reproach,  threw  herself  into  her  hu8« 
band's  arms. 

''Tell  me,"  said  he,  ''kissing  her  cold  pale  brow,"  thou  guiding 
angel  of  my  life,  what  wouldst'thou  have  me  do  ?  shall  I  go  to  Tronken- 
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burg  and  on  my  knees  beg  my  horses  from  that  haughty  knight?*' 
Eliuhbeth  dared  not  say  yes ;  she  bent  down  her  head,  while  her  tears 
fell  &8ty  and  pressed  him  in  silent  sadness  to  her  fidthfiil  bosom. 

**  If  you  feel,"  said  Michael  with  returning  firmness,  <<  as  I  trust  you 
do,  that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  man  to  seek  for,  and  obtain  redress,  grant 
me  also  the  hberty  of  choosing  my  own  way  ;"  then  rising,  he  ordered 
the  groom,  who  came  to  tell  him  that  his  horse  was  ready,  to  prepare 
to  conduct  his  &mily  to  Schwerin  on  the  following  day. 

<'  Hold  I  a  thought  strikes  me,*'  cried  Elizabeth  wiping  her  now 
sparkling  eyes  as  she  seized  her  husband's  arm — <<  I  wiU  myself  go 
to  Berlin,  and  present  your  memorial  to  our  own  gracious  Prince !" 
Michael,  strongly  affected  by  this  proof  of  devotion,  took  her  anew  in 
his  arms. 

^*  Dearest  wife  I"  said  he,  '/  it  is  impossible  I  Our  Prince  is  too 
thickly  hedged  round  with  guards  and  courtiers  for  such  as  we  are  to 
break  the  circle." 

**  Not  so,"  said  she  eagerly ;  <<  trust  me,  Michael,  it  will  open  at  a 
woman's  gentle  bidding,  when  a  man  might  shout  in  yain.  Give  me 
the  memorial,  and  I  pledge  myself  that  it  shall  reach  his  hands  I" 

Michael,  who  well  knew  the  courage  and  prudence  of  his  wife,  was 
at  last  persuaded,  although  not  without  some  difficulty,  to  give  his 
consent  to  her  undertaking  the  adventure,  and  on  the  same  day  she 
set  out  for  Berlin  in  a  good  calash,  attended  by  a  fitithful  servant. 

This  journey  of  Elizabeth  proved,  however,  the  most  disastrous  of  all 
the  steps  taken  by  Kohlhaas  in  this  imhappy  affair.  Not  many  days 
after  her  departure,  the  calash  returned  to  the  village,  slowly  led  by 
Stembald,  the  groom,  and  containing  on  a  mattress  the  imfortunate 
Elizabeth,  apparently  at  the  point  of  death.  She  had  received  an  injury 
on  her  breast  from  the  butt-end  of  a  soldier's  halberd,  while  endeavouring 
to  force  her  way  through  the  guards  to  the  Prince  on  the  parade. 

Such  was  the  account  which  Stembald  had  gathered  from  those 
who  brought  her  back  senseless  to  the  inn.  It  was  in  vain  to  ques- 
tion the  hapless  woman  herself:  although  restored  next  day  to  ap- 
parent consdousnees,  she  lay  with  fixed  eyes  and  closed  lips  upon  the 
bed,  unable,  or  perhaps  unwilling,  to  utter  a  word.  It  was  too  evident 
to  her  agonized  husband  that  ere  long  she  woidd  be  released  by  death 
fjcom  all  earthly  troubles  ;  her  hitherto  fixed  eyes  began  to  wander ;  the 
shadows  of  a  thousand  struggling  thoughts  flitted  across  her  death-like, 
but  still  comely  and  expressive  features ;  for  a  time  she  gazed  piteously 
at  her  husband — . .  .  •  then  turned  again  to  listen  earnestly  to  the  con- 
solations of  the  Lutheran  minister  whose  creed  she  and  her  husband  had 
zealously  embraced.  Suddenly,  with  an  eager  glance  and  a  convulsive 
effort,  she  stretched  out  her  feeble  arm,  to<^  the  Bible  from  his  hand, 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  with  a  trembling  hand.  Her  failing  eyes 
lighted  up  again  as  she  found  the  passage  she  had  sought,  and  pointed 
out  to  Michael  the  verse  where  it  is  written 

•*  Forgive  thine  enemies,  do  good  even  unto  them  that  persecute  thee." 

Raising  her  head  with  a  sudden  effort,  she  fidntly  pressed  his  hand; 
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then  fixed  upon  him  a  deeply  tender  and  imploring  look,  fell  back  npoii 
her  pillow  and  expired.  "ilfoy  God  nef>er  forgive  me  T  muttered 
Michael,  bending  in  agonj  over  the  body,  *'  if  ever  /  forgive  the  Knighi 
of  Tronkafor  his  misdeeds  to  me  and  mine  /" 

Then  closing  the  ejes  of  the  beloved  partner  of  his  life,  he  kissed  her 
cold  lips,  and  quitted  the  room  with  tearless  eyes,  clenched  teeth,  and 
with  a  leaven  working  in  his  spirit  which  soon  wrought  a  fearful  change 
in  his  hitherto  peaceful  and  upright  character. 

Claiming  instantly  the  money  which  his  neighbour  had  contracted  to 
lend  him  on  the  property  at  Dresden,  Michael  ordered  a  funeral  for  his 
wife  that  would  have  served  for  a  princess.  The  coffin  was  of  oak, 
adorned  with  metal,  and  lined  with  cushions  of  silk,  Mnged  with  gold 
lace.  A  grave  of  unusual  depth  was  dug  under  his  own  eyes,  while  he 
and  his  weeping  little  ones  walked  round  it.  When  the  day  of  the 
funeral  arrived,  the  body,  shrouded  in  snow-white  linen,  was  carried  into 
a  room  hung  with  black,  where  the  sorrowing  pastor  of  the  Lutheran 
flock  pronounced  over  it  a  deeply  affecting  discourse.  At  this  moment 
a  rescript  was  delivered  to  Michael  from  the  tribunal  at  Berlin,  in  reply 
to  the  memorial  left  there  by  his  wife,  which  had  been  picked  up  oq 
the  parade,  and  given  to  the  prince.  The  decision  w«»  to  this  effect 
— ^that,  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  the  horse-dealer  should  imme- 
diately bring  home  his  horses  from  Tronkenburg,  and  drop  all  fifurther 
proceedings. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  Michael,  put  up  the  letter,  and  ordered  the 
funeral  to  proceed.  The  body  was  then  placed  in  the  coffin,  and  conveyed 
on  a  car  to  the  place  of  interment.  This  last  duty  over,  the  unhappy 
man  threw  himself  once  more  on  his  now  lonely  bed,  and  there  again 
he  muttered  his  oath  of  vengeance.  Afler  a  vain  attempt  to  sleep,  he 
started  from  his  couch,  and  drew  up  a  resolution,  by  which,  in  virtue  of 
his  own  natural  right  and  might,  he  summoned  the  Knight  of  Tronka 
to  bring  back  in  person,  and  in  £ve  days  from  that  date,  the  two  black 
horses  to  Kohlhaasenbnick,  and  there  to  tend  and  feed  them  until  they 
were  restored  to  their  originally  fine  condition. 

The  letter  was  dispatched  by  a  trusty  m^essenger,  but  the  five  days 
elapsed  without  bringing  either  horses  or  reply.  Michael  then  called 
Herman  into  his  presence,  and  shewing  him  a  copy  of  wiiat  he  had 
written,  enquired  whether  he  was  wiUmg  to  acc<»npany  him  to  the 
castle  to  teach  the  knight  his  duty  to  his  fellow  CKatures.  Herman, 
comprehending  well  the  meaning  of  the  quesHon,  threw  his  bonnet 
joyfully  into  the  air,  and  declared,  with  a  grim  snvile,  that  he  was  ready 
and  willing. 

Michael  having  concluded  the  sale  of  his  &rm,  and  seen  his  children 
set  out,  well  escorted,  for  Schwerin,  called  the  rest  of  his  men  around  him, 
to  the  number  of  seven,  all  stout  men  and  true,  and  set  out  that  evening 
at  their  head,  all  being  well  armed  and  mounted,  for  Tronkenburg. 

When  the  party  had  journeyed  as  far  as  the  small  town  of  Juterbodc, 
they  were  reminded  by  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  at  the  entrance,  and 
by  the  sound  of  timiultuous  shouts  mingled  with  music,  that  a  fiedr  was 
held  that  day  in  the  town.     As  they  drew  near  they  separated,  in  order 
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to  avoid  observation,  agreeing  to  meet  at  the  {isarther  end  of  the  line  of 
houses ;  and  Michael,  pre-occnpied  with  painful  thoughts,  instead  of 
skirting  round  the  sides  of  the  crowd,  rode  on  mechanically,  until  he 
found  himself  altogether  impeded  and  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  mass  of 
people,  attracted  by  a  gipsey  woman  of  middle  age,  who  was  mounted 
on  a  wooden  stool,  from  whence  she  promulgated  the  decrees  of 
£Bite,  receiving  for  her  trouble  the  current  coin  of  the  country  in  all  its 
denominations.  The  costume  of  the  woman  was  alike  filthy  and  &ntastic, 
and  the  quick  idash  of  her  deep  black  eyes  seemed  to  ^cinate  with  magic 
power  the  duller  orbs  of  the  spectators.  Among  the  latter,  Michael  now 
observed  two  individuals  approaching,  who  appeared  to  be  persons  of  high 
rank,  for  at  their  approach  the  townsmen  and  peasantry  fell  back,  seem- 
ingly divided  in  their  homage  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
before  them.  The  noble  strangers,  who  were  in  the  spring  time  of  their 
youth  and  gladness,  came  on  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  the  multitude, 
and,  like  the  unbelievers  of  old,  demanded  from  the  prophetess  some 
token  of  her  power.  Michael  was  too  fiur  off  to  hear  distinctly  her 
reply,  although  he  could  see  all  that  passed  from  the  back  of  his 
tall  charger,  and  was  himself  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  as- 
semblage. The  answer  of  the  sorceress  was  received  by  the  young 
knights  with  loud  merriment,  and  echoed  by  the  crowd  in  tones  indica-: 
tive  alike  of  expectation  and  credulity.  Its  meaning,  however,  was 
imperfectly  understood  by  Michael,  for  it  referred  to  a  matter  of  local 
interest.  It  was  known  to  all  the  town  that  a  roebuck  had  been  fat- 
tened in  an  inclosure  of  the  adjacent  park,  expressly  for  the  Prince's 
table,  and  this  animal  was  looked  upon  accordingly,  by  the  ignorant 
people,  as  some  sacred  victim  destined  for  the  blood  offering  of  a 
divinity.  The  dark-eyed  sybil  had,  it  appeared,  predicted  to  the  young 
knights,  in  evidence  of  her  supernatural  power,  that  this  roebuck 
should  appear  forthwith  before  them  in  the  market  place,  and  to  prove 
the  absui^ty  of  this  prediction,  one  of  the  knights,  who  was,  indeed, 
no  other  than  the  Prince  of  Brandenburg  himself,  sent  off  an  attendant 
at  full  gallop  with  orders  to  have  the  animal  instantaneously  killed  for 
the  table.  The  prophetess,  nothing  daunted,  went  on  to  answer  the 
Prince's  ironical  interrogatories  regarding  his  &Xe ;  and  the  responses 
appeared  to  be  &vourable  from  the  shouting  of  the  attendants,  and  the 
shower  of  money  which  descended  upon  the  lucky  sybil.  The  other 
knight,  however,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  did 
not  appear  to  be  so  fortunate.  An  air  of  mysterious  reluctance, 
mingled  with  rising  horror,  became  so  visible  on  the  gipsey  s  features, 
that  the  voices  of  the  crowd  died  away  into  silence,  and  her  reply  was 
distinctly  audible  to  the  whole  circle. 

"  I  may  not,"  said  she,  **  I  dare  not  give  utterance  to  the  thought 
which  is  bom  within  me ;  but  on  this  paper  wiU  I  write  the  name  of 
the  last  prince  of  your  line,  and  the  days  of  the  years  he  has  yet  to 
number  ere  he  shall  be  deprived  of  his  inheritance.  She  then  wrote 
something  hastily  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  which  she  carefully  folded ; 
but  when  the  prince  eagerly  attempted  to  snatch  it  from  her  hands,  she 
drew  l>ack  with  a  fearful  shriek.     "  Not  to  thee,  O  prince  !"  she  cried. 
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"  not  to  tbee.  There  is  one  destined  to  keep  the  secret  of  thy  fiite. 
Him  I  mean,  on  the  tall  horse,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  the  scoWF 
of  death  upon  his  brow.  '•'"' 

Leaping  down  from  her  elevated  stand,  she  darted  through  the 
astonished  multitude  who  gave  way  on  all  sides,  until  she  stood  before 
Michael.  Seizing  his  bridle,  she  fixed  her  potent  gaze  upon  the  startled 
horse-dealer,  and  exclaimed,  ^^  There  KohUuuUy  is  a  charm  ofwondroue 
power  /  Keep  it  if  thou  wouldst  prosper — keep  it  if  thou  wouldst  live  f 
In  silent  wonder,  as  he  received  the  talisman,  the  astonished  Michael 
gazed  upon  her ;  but  recollecting  the  important  object  to  which  he  was 
pledged,  and  the  possible  effects  of  this  ill-timed  notoriety,  he  pushed 
forward  his  horse,  and  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  through  the  crowd. 
On  one  side,  however,  he  was  stopped  by  the  Saxon  prince  himself, 
who  was  pressing  eagerly  towards  the  prophetess,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  new  and  unexpected  disturbance.  The  crowd  opened  and  retreated 
hastily  before  an  enormous  dog,  which,  with  the  bleeding  carcass  of  the 
roebuck  in  his  mouth,  rushed  across  the  market-place.  Stopped  by  the 
crowd,  and  terrified  by  the  screams  of  the  women,  the  animal  dropped 
his  prey  at  the  prince's  feet,  while  Michael,  seeing  now  a  clear  passage 
through  the  retreating  crowd,  dashed  onward  through  the  town  to 
rejoin  his  companions. 

On  the  third  evening  after  the  departure  of  Michael  and  his  band, 
the  castle  of  Tronkenburg  presented  a  scene  of  not  unwonted  festivity. 
Lights  glittered  in  the  windows,  torches  flared  in  the  court  below,  and 
shouts  of  merriment  were  resounding  from  the  banqueting  hall,  when 
the  horse-dealer  and  his  men  galloped  up  to  the  portal,  rode  over  the 
warders,  and  entered  the  castle-yard. 

The  Lord  of  Tronka  had  that  night  been  feasting  a  party  of  his 
riotous  associates ;  and  when  the  wine  mounted  into  their  brain,  and 
their  hearts  were  merry  within  them,  he  had  produced  as  a  thing  truly 
worthy  of  patrician  laughter  the  horse-dealer's  letter.  The  quaintness 
of  the  style,  together  with  the  sublimity  of  presumption  which  the 
whole  document  implied,  were  wittily  commented  upon,  and  the  laugh  of 
scorn  was  at  its  height,  when  suddenly  the  loud  tramp  of  horses  Was  heard 
from  the  castle-yard,  and  the  vociferous  merriment  of  the  assembled 
nobles  died  away  into  feeble  whispers.  A  long  and  fearful  scream  now 
smote  upon  their  ears,  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  the  haughty  features 
of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  and  each  of  the  revellers  gazed  in  breathless 
terror  at  his  neighbour.  The  sounds  from  the  court,  which  had  thus 
startled  them,  suddenly  ceased ;  and  the  company  began  to  breathe  again 
as  they  fitncied  that  the  noise  had  been  distorted  by  their  own  imagi- 
nations into  something germain  to  the  matter  of  theirthoughts.  The  next 
moment  however  a  column  of  fire  shot  up  before  the  windows,  and  seemed 
to  envelope  the  lofty  hall  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  Shrieks  were  heard  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  castle,  then  a  groan  from  the  court  below,  followed 
by  a  sound  from  an  adjoining  staircase,  which  seemed  like  the  plashing 
of  blood,  and  at  the  very  door  of  the  hall  was  now  heard  the  tramp  of 
many  feet,  and  the  terrible  exclamation  of  "  Michael  the  Horse- 
dealer  !  "   which  became  thenceforward  for  a  long  period  the  signal 
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of  panic  and  desolation  throughout  protestant  Germany.  The  noble 
rerelleis  started  up  as  if  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  the  cloth 
was  torn  in  irantic  terror  from  the  table^  and  every  lig^ht  extinguished : 
some  threw  themselves  from  the  windows  into  the  court,  others 
retreated  by  a  door  into  the  interior  of  the  castle  ;  and  when  Michael 
rushed  into  the  hall,  lighted  to  his  vengeance  only  by  the  now  fitful 
bhze  of  the  fire  below,  although  his  sword  drank  blood  at  every  swoop, 
he  discovered  with  the  rage  of  a  baffled  tiger  that  the  prey  he  had 
marked  for  his  especial  vengeance  was  too  probaUy  beyond  his  reach. 

l^ie  Knight  of  Tronka,  winged  by  terror,  and  aided  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  the  castle,  found  his  way  by  a  secret  staircase  to  a 
sdly-port  on  the  Elbe,  and  escaped  in  his  boat  from  present  danger. 

The  castellain  and  steward  were  less  fortunate ;  for  when  Michael 
descended  into  the  court,  their  bleeding  bodies  fell  from  a  window  at 
his  feet,  amidst  the  shrieks  of  theif  wives  and  children,  and  the  trium- 
I^uint  shouts  of  Herman. 

By  this  time  the  whole  castle  was  in  flames,  and  as  the  fire  was 
shout  to  catch  the  stable,  one  of  the  grooms,  with  the  instinct  of  his 
class,  ran  to  save  the  horses.  As  he  passed,  Michael  caught  him  by 
the  throat,  and  pitching  the  key  of  the  stable  over  the  walls,  com- 
manded him  to  leave  the  knight's  horses  to  their  &te,  and  to  save  his. 
The  shed  in  which  the  latter  were  rather  imprisoned  than  stabled,  was 
just  in  contact  with  the  flames  when  the  lad  reached  it,  led  out  the  two 
miserable  jades,  and  presented  them  to  their  master.  The  shouts  of 
approbation  which  the  command  had  elicited  from  Michael's  followers, 
were  succeeded  by  sudden  silence  at  this  spectacle.  Michael,  however, 
looked  calmly  at  the  animals  for  a  moment,  .as  if  disdaining  to  betray 
his  iBelings ;  but  soon  a  slight  convulsion  passed  over  his  features,  and 
spimii^  the  groom  with  his  foot,  he  turned  away  and  sat  down  in 
^ilsnce  b^  the  gate  of  the  castle. 

In  the  morning  this  proud  baronial  edifice  was  nothing  more  than  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  peasantry  gathered  round  frt)m  all  quarters  to 
gaxe  upon  the  spectacle,  some  with  wonder,  but  almost  all  with  fierce 
exaltation ;  and  of  these  Michael  hired  the  most  efficient  to  act  as  foot 
soldiers,  in  concert  with  his  mounted  followers.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner organized  a  band,  &r  more  imposing  in  numbers  than  his  own,  he 
drew  op,  after  the  feshion  of  commanders-in-chief,  a  manifesto,  which 
he  caused  to  be  distributed  round  the  country.  This  document  stated 
the  grievous  cause  of  the  just  and  deadly  feud  which  he  waged  against 
the  Lord  of  Tronka,  and  forbade  all  persons  to  harbour  the  God-forsaken 
Knight  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  death.  Michael  then  sat  down 
upon  the  ruins  and  remained  akme  nutil  mid-day,  meditating  how  he 
should  best  accomplish  that  revenge  which  he  called  natural  justice. 

At  this  time  intelligence  was  brought  to  him  by  Herman,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  scouring  the  countiy  and  dispersing  Michaels  mani- 
festo, tiwt  the  Knight  had  taken  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of 
Erkbnum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulda,  the  Abbess  of  which,  Antonia 
of  Tronka,  was  the  fugitive's  aunt.  Michael  immediately  started  from 
bis  reverie,  and  marched,  at  the  head  of  his  desperados,  upon  the  sacred 
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edilice.  UndentoAding  that  his  manifesto  had  been  delivered  here 
with  proper  form,  he  summnned  the  frail  garrison ;  and  presently  the 
venerable  Abbess  came  forth,  bearing  a  silver  cmcifix  and  followed  by 
her  nuns,  and  knelt  down  in  meek  supplication  at  his  horse's  feet. 
<<  Where  is  the  Knight  of  Tronka?"  demanded  Michael  sternly. 

"  At  Wittemberg,"  replied  the  trembling  Abbess. 

The  avenger  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups,  and  pointed  with  a 
withering  look  towards  the  open  door.  More  than  one  of  his  band  put 
themselves  in  readiness  to  spring  from  their  horses  and  fulfil  the 
understood  command,  when  the  Abbess,  with  a  voice  almost  unin- 
telligible from  terror,  declared  that  the  mandate  of  Kohlhaas  had  not 
reached  her  until  after  the  departure  of  her  relation.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  one  of  his  own  followers,  and  Michael,  without  another 
word,  turned  his  horse,  and  crying  out — "  For  Wittemberg !"  galloped 
off.  At  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  they  entered  a  little  inn  on  the  high 
way,  where  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  tne  &tigue  of  the  horses,  to 
remain  for  some  hoiurs.  There  Michael,  reflecting  that  it  would  be 
vain  to  attack  such  a  place  as  Wittemberg  with  a  handful  of  men,  pub- 
lished a  second  manifesto,  in  which  he  detailed  more  fully  the  grievous 
wrongs  he  had  sustained,  declared  the  Knight  of  Tronka  the  common 
enemy  of  all  upright ""  *^,  and  called  upoii  every  friend  of  justice,  reli- 
gion, and  patriotism,  tu  join  his  cause.  The  peace  with  Poland  had, 
at  this  time,  thrown  out  of  employment  a  number  of  those  unquiet 
spirits  whose  only  trade  is  war ;  while  the  fiuiatidsm  which  prevailed 
at  that  period,  and  the  political  discontent  which  is  never  wholly 
wanting  at  any  time,  contributed  as  largely  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
incendiary,  and  when  at  kngth  he  arrived  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
with  the  intention  of  burning  the  town  of  Wittemberg  to  the  ground, 
his  followers  mustered  above  thirty  men.  He  retired  for  the  i*e8t  oi 
the  day  into  a  forest,  where  he  concealed  his  band  in  a  ruinous  bam. 
At  midnight  a  spy,  whom  he  had  sent  into  the  town,  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  his  manifesto  was  already  public  there ;  and  Michael, 
quitting  his  ambush,  rushed  suddenly  down  upon  Wittemberg,  where 
he  fired  the  suhiu^bs  at  several  points,  and  the  sleeping  inhabitants  wefe 
roused  by  the  conflagration  of  nineteen  houses. 

Michael's  first  step  was  to  post  a  notice  upon  the  door  of  a  church, 
in  which  he  declared  that  the  sole  object  of  his  attack  was  the  Knight 
of  Tronka ;  and  that,  unless  that  wicked  and  cruel  man  was  delivered 
up  to  him,  he  would  continue  to  fire  the  town  till  there  should  be  no 
longer  a  wall  left  to  conceal  him.  The  real  force  of  the  assailants 
was  unknown,  and  for  a  time  no  one  tliought  of  resistance.'  At  length 
the  authorities,  regaining  self-possession,  dispatched  a  troop  of  fifty 
men,  who  were,  however,  entirely  discomfited  by  the  horse-dealer's 
band,  and  their  leader,  Gerstenberg,  was  slain. 

Enraged  by  the  loss  of  several  inen,  Michael  again  set  fire  to  the 
town  on  the  following  morning,  and  took  his  measures  so  well  that 
many  houses,  and  almost  every  barn  in  the  suburbs  were  consumed. 
The  daring  incendiary  then  affixed  a  paper  to  the  walls  of  the  Town- 
Hall  itself,  detailing  his  victory  over  th^  garrison ;  which  so  enraged 
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the  intendanti  that  he  mustered  a  second  force  of  150  men,  and  sallied 
forth  to  attack  Kohlhaas,  after  placing  a  guanl  over  the  panic-struck 
Knight  of  Tronka,  who  had  besought  his  protection,  not  only  from 
Michael,  but  from  the  fury  of  the  people,  who  loudly  demanded  that 
the  fugitive  should  be  sent  away  from  Wittenberg. 

The  incendiary  had  the  prudence  to  shun  an  encounter.  He  retired 
several  miles,  with  tfaA  apparent  intention  of  retreating  in  the  direction 
of  Brandenburg ;  ba^  after  thus  misleading  his  pursuers,  he  suddenly 
returned  to  Wittenfeerg,  no  longer  protected  by  its  garrison,  and  set 
fire  to  it  for  the  third  time.  The  flames,  carried  by  a  fierce  nolrth 
wind,  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  in  a  few  hours  forty-two 
houses,  two  churches,  several  convents  and  schools,  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  intendant-,  discovering  the  snare  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
retumed  to  the  town,  which  he  ^und  in  the  utmost  disorder.  The 
poptilaoe,  maddened  with  rage,  and  armed  with  beams  and  hatchets, 
were  assembled  before  tlic  residence  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  whom 
they  loudly  called  upon  to  leave  the  town  without  delay.  To  these 
were  rainly  opposed  the  burgo-masters  and  all  the  magistracy  in  their 
robes  of  o£Sce,  who  besought  the  multitude  to  wait  for  the  return  of 
an  express  that  had  been  sent  to  Dresden,  to  obtain  permission  to  send 
thither  the  Knight  of  Tronka.  The  populacp.  however,  would  hear  no 
coonsels  but  those  of  violence;  and,  when'\'e  intendant  retiuTied  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  were  about  to  demolish  the  house. 

The  intendant  having  succeeded  in  calming  them,  partly  by  intimida- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  exhibition  of  two  of  the  incendiaries,  whom  he 
had  brought  with  him  in  chains^  entered  the  house  and  sought  the 
knight,  whom  he  found  fainting  with  extremity  of  fear.  With  a  look 
of  undisguised  contempt,  he  ordered  the  effeminate  noble  to  dress  and 
follow  him,  for  greater  safety,  into  th^  town  prison.  The  latter,  still 
trembling  with  illness  and  terror,  having  donned  his  doublet  and  helmet, 
at  length  ventured  out  into  the  street,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Count 
of  Gerschen,  his  brother-in-law.  The  people  were  with  difficulty  re- 
strained firom  violence  by  the  military,  overwhelming  him  with  im- 
precations, and  telling  him  that  his  presence  was  a  curse  to  the  good 
town  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  was  a  disgrace  to  Saxony.  While 
the  knig'ht  was  placed  in  temporary  safety  in  a  strong  tower  of  the 
prison,  the  express  arrived  from  Dresden  with  dispatches  which  threw 
the  intendant  into  a  new  embarrassment.  In  compliance  with  the 
pressing  petition  of  the  citizens  of  Dresden,  who  already  anticipated 
the  approach  of  the  incendiaries,  the  court  determined  that  the  knight 
should  remain  where  he  was,  but  intimated  that,  to  avenge  the  good 
town  of  Wittenberg,  Prince  Frederick  of  Meissen  was  about  to  march 
against  Kohlhaas  with  a  force  of  500  men.  This  the  prefect  saw 
clearly  would  have  little  effect  in  satisfying  the  people ;  for  the  mid- 
night war,  waged  by  the  incendiaries,  with  straw,  pitch,  and  sidphur, 
was  likely  to  baffle  a  much  more  considerable  force  than  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Meissen.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  conceal  the  resolution 
of  the  cotirt  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  and 
merely  to  publish  the  approach  of  the  Prince  agains^t  Michael.     The 
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next  morning  at  the  break  of  daj^  a  closed  carriage  was  seen  to  leAve 
the  town  prison,  escorted  by  lour  horsemen  well  armed,  who  took  the 
road  to  Leipsic ;  and  the  people,  satisfied  that  they  had  at  last  got  rid 
of  their  dangerous  guest,  ran  in  crowds  to  gaze  at  the  approaching 
troop  of  the  Prince  of  Meissen. 

Michael  meanwhile  found  himself  in  a  perilous  situation ;  at  the 
head  of  only  100  men,  threatened  on  one  side  by  the  Wittenberger 
garrison,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Prince.  His  band,  however,  was 
well  armed,  of  tried  valour,  and  in  those  desperate  circumstances  when 
boldness  becomes  prudence;  and  he  determined  to  try  the  chance  of 
battle  without  delay.  On  the  same  night  he  attacked  the  Prince  of 
Meissen  at  Muhlberg,  and,  after  three  hours'  fighting,  defeated  him 
completely.  He  then  turned  round  against  the  Wittenberg  troops, 
upon  whom  he  fell  abruptly  in  broad  day-light,  and  in  an  open  country. 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  the  battle  raged  until  night, 
when  the  Wittenberg  commander  retreated,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, to  Wittenberg. 

five  days  later,  Michael  Kohlhaas  was  before  Leipsic,  and  the  town 
was  blazing  on  three  sides.  In  the  manifesto  which  he  issued  on  this 
occasion  from  the  castle  of  Lutzen,  he  described  himself  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  archangel  Michael,  Mid  as  one  commissioned  to  punish 
with  fire  and  sword  all  cruelty  and  injustice.  He  called  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  all  ranks  to  join  him  in  the  reform  of  all  worldly  matters,  and 
the  document  was  dated  in  a  style  of  extravagance  which  shows  the 
effect  which  rapid  success  had  had  upon  the  excited  mind  of  the  incen- 
diary,— <<  Given  from  the  seat  of  our  provisional  government,  thQ,jaistle 
of  Lutzen." 

In  the  meantime,  the  stratagem  of  the  intendant  of  Wittenberg  in 
giving  out  that  the  Knight  of  Tronka  had  left  that  town,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Pleissemburg  at  Leipsic,  had  taken  full  effect.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  magistrates  at  the  latter  place  published  every  where 
declarations  that  the  knight  was  not  there,  for  the  incendiary  declared  in 
turn,  that  he  would  at  least  fcxrce  them  to  point  out  the  place  of  the 
fugitive's  retreat.  The  Prince  of  Saxony  was  greatly  incensed  at  the 
trick  of  the  intendant,  which  thus  directed  all  the  fury  of  the  incendiary 
upOn  Leipsic,  and  caused  great  panic  throughout  Saxony ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  field  against  Michael  in  person  with  two  thousand 
men. 

.Before,  however,  he  had  commenced  his  march,  a  new  manifesto  of 
Michael  appeared,  which  declared  that  the  knight  had  tak^^refufl^ 
with  his  cousins.  Max  and  Hugo,  at  Dresden,  and  called  upon  his  d^K 
perate  followers  to  advance  upon  the  capital,  where  th^  intelligence 
promptly  arrived  and  occasioned  indescribable  alarm.  Michael  now 
appeured  to  consider  himself  the  Agent  of  the  offended  Deity.  The 
original  impressions  of  foul  injustice  still  remained  deeply  rooted  in  hi%t 
mind,  but  his  actions  were  more  the  result  of  circumstances  than  mf^ 
thoughts  His  love  of  order  and  of  justice  remained  however  the  same ; 
the  crimes  which  he  himself  provoked  by  the  temptations  thrown  in  the 
way  of  his  ignorant  followers,  were  punished  without  mercy,  and  their 
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di^oRtioii  to  lawless  violence  checked  by  an  unsparing  application  of 
a^itsl  pukishmeDts.  Austere  and  recluse  in  his  habits,  he  commanded 
the  devotion  of  his  men  only  by  his  success ;  he  took  counsel  of  no  one ; 
he  rtfely  mingled  with  his  people,  but  glided  silently  out  and  in  at  night- 
&I1  to  give  rapid  orders,  or  carry  them  into  still  more  rapid  effect. 

One  evening,  on  returning  to  the  castle  after  having  superintended 
in  person  the  execution  of  two  of  his  band,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a 
hnad  paper  posted  on  the  gate.  The  document  ran  thus :  <<  Michael 
Kohlhaas  I  Thou  who  givest  out  that  thou  art  "tommissioned  of 
Heaven  to  bear  the  sword  of  justice — art  thou  not  rather  a  child  of  the 
deril,  and  full  of  all  subtlety  and  mischief  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  I  What  I  because  the  earthly  power  to 
which  thou  art  subject  hath  not  supported  in  thy  cause  a  worthless 
mstter,  thou  armest  thyself  with  fire  and  sword,  and  goest  forth  like 
a  pestilence,  to  waste  and  destroy.  Halt,  I  say  unto  thee,  in  thy  mad 
career,  and  humble  thyself  before  the  powers  and  principalities  of  this 
world,  which  are  ordained  of  heaven  itself.  What  says  the  Book  of 
Life?  *  Recompence  to  no  man  evil  for  evil;  avenge  not  thyself, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath.'  Who  have  refused  thy  complaint  ? 
the  counsellors  and  advocates  of  the  court  perhaps, — ^but  assuredly 
not  the  anointed  ruler  against  whom  thou  hast  drawn  the  sword  of 
rebellion.  What  wilt  thou  say,  O  fool,  if  I  tell  thee,  that  the  Prince 
knew  not  even  of  thy  existence.  If,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  thou 
shonldst  appear  before  Grod  to  complain  against  him,  he  will  be  able  to 
answer,  *  Lord,  I  did  no  ill  to  this  man ;  his  very  existence  was  unknown 
to  ««»'  Know,  therefore,  that  thou  art  no  servant  of  God,  but  a  robber 
and  a  murderer,  and  that  the  doom  which  awaits  thee  is  the  rack  in 
this  world,  and  eternal  damnation  in  the  next.  Blood-guilty  wretch  I 
again  I  charge  thee  before  God,  to  disband  thy  lawless  force,  and  to 
humble  thyself  before  the  powers  that  be,  or  thou  shalt  speedily  dis- 
cover that  they  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain. 

"Martin  Luthkh," 

Michael  having  read  this  paper,  signed  with  a  name  which  he  loved 
and  revered  above  all  the  names  upon  earth,  immediately  retired  into 
the  castle.  His  hasty  and  irregular  step  was  long  heard  in  his  lonely 
apartment,  and  the  warders  in  the  guard-room  bdow  said,  whispering 
one  to  another,  "  Surely  he  plans  an  expedition  t  To-morrow  we  shall  he 
led  against  the  capitaL"  The  trusty  Herman  was  at  last  called  to  his 
master,  and  his  comrades  waited  for  his  return  with  strong  curiosity. 
No  one  passed  however,  but  a  nuui  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant  of  the 
country,  with  a  slouched  hat  and  a  knotted  stick,  and  it  was  not  until 
long  after  the  echo  of  his  heavy  tread  had  died  away  in  the  halls,  that 
they  suspected  this  peasadkt  was  no  other  than  Michael  Kohlhaas  him- 

The  horse-dealer  joumied  on  till  he  arrived  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  went,  without  attracting  observation,  into  an  inn,  and  remained 
there  till  mght-iaU.  At  that  time,  drawing  his  cloak  well  about  him, 
90  as  to  conceal  a  brace  of  pistols  he  had  Imught  from  Tronkenburg, 
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he  went  forth  into  the  street,  and  soon  reached  the  house  of  Luther. 
Finding  the  door  open,  he  went  in  without  being  announced,  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  opening  a  door,  found  himself  in  the  awful  presence  of 
the  great  Reformer. 

Luther,  surprised  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  stranger,  who  shut 
and  bolted  the  door,  demanded  hastily  his  name  and  purpose  ;  and  when 
Kohlhaas,  holding  respectfully  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  low  and 
hesitating  voice,  as  if  conscious  of  the  horror  which  the  sound  of  his 
name  would  produce,  replied  timidly,  <<  Michael  Kohlhaas  ;"  he  started 
from  his  chair  with  an  exclamation  indicating  both  fear  and  anger. 

"  Get  thee  behind  me  I"  cried  he,  stretching  his  hand  towards  the 
bell — "  thy  very  breath  is  a  pestilence,  and  thy  whole  being  is  full  of 
iniquity  I" 

"  Reverend  Father,"  said  Kohlhaas,  without  moving  a  step,  but  draw- 
ing quietly  a  pistol  from  his  girdle,  <<  if  you  touch  that  bell  this  hand 
shall  lay  me  dead  at  your  feet.  Deign,  I  beseech  you,  to  grant  me  a 
patient  hearing." 

"  Kohlhaas,"  said  Luther  firmly,  <*  what  dost  thou  want  ?" 

"  To  give  you  a  better  opinion  of  me  and  my  cause,"  replied  Michael; 
<<  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  not  an  unjust  man.  You  have  siad  that 
the  Prince  was  ignorant  of  my  wrongs ;  if  it  be  so,  procure  me  a  safe 
conduct,  and  I  will  set  out  for  Dresden  this  very  night,  and  l^y  them 
before  him." 

**  O  thou  child  of  the  devil  I '  <  cried  Luther,  with  fiery  indignation^ 
"  who  has  given  thee  the  right  thus  to  pursue,  like  a  wild  beast,  the 
Knight  of  Tronka,  and  to  ravage  the  country  which  protects  him.  from 
thy  lawless  vengeance?" 

**  No  one,  most  Reverend  &therl"  said  Michael,  meekly  ;  ^<  I  am  ready 
even  to  confess  that  the  war  which  I  have  waged  against  society  is  a 
crime,  since  you  call  it  so.  But,  have  I  not  been  myself  first  driven 
out  from  its  bosom  by  craft  and  cruelty  ?  Has  not  common  justice 
for  grievous  wrongs  been  denied  to  me  ?  Nay  I  have  not  even  you, 
reverend  father,  yourself  preached  openly  against  the  rents,  tolls,  and 
customs,  imposed  by  our  cruel  and  wilful  rulers  upon  their  poor 
vassals — have  you  not  even  foretold  that  the  Lord  in  his  wrath  will 
destroy  them,  and  put  an  end  to  these  great  miseries  ?" 

"  What  madness  is  this  ?"  cried  Luther ;  "  who  ever  knew  a  good 
man  to  be  rejected  by  the  society  of  which  he  forms  a  part  ?" 

"  I  call  it  being  rejected,"  cried  Michael,  bitterly,  "  to  be  denied  pro- 
tection, and  I  have  need  of  this  protection,  that  I  may  carry  on  the 
trade  by  which  my  family  doth  live.  Thus  driven  out  of  the  pale  of 
society  like  a  wild  beast,  I  have  exercised  my  natural  right  to  hunt 
those  by  whom  I  was  hunted." 

«  But  who  has  driven  thee  from  the  protection  of  the  laws?" 
rejoined  Luther.  <<  If  the  judges  have  refused  thee  justice,  and  thus 
ejqposed  to  contempt  the  sacred  name  of  their  Prince,  is  it  for  such  as 
thou,  blood-guilty  wretch,  to  condemn  him?" 

^*  Well,"  said  Michael,  folding  his  arms  sturdily  across  his  broad 
chest,  *<  since  it  is  true  that  the  Prince  has  not  rejected  me,  I  shall 
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return  as  soon  as  may  be  into  tliat  society  of  which  he  is  the  head. 
Procure  me,  reverend  &ther,  a  safe  conduct,  and  I  will  at  once  disband 
my  followers,  and  carry  anew  my  complaint  before  the  tribunals.*' 
Luther  was  silent  for  some  moments.  His  countenance  was  severe, 
and  betrayed  a  sadness  not  unraingled  with  perplexity. 

<<  What  wouldst  thou  of  the  tribunals  at  Dresden?"  demanded  he  at  last. 

**  Punishment  for  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  according  to  law"— cried 
Michael :  <*  restitution  of  my  horses  in  their  originid  condition,  and 
compensation  for  the  losses  I  have  suffered." 

*'  Compensation,"  replied  Luther,  in  angry  surprise. 

**  God  preserve  me,"  replied  Michael,  from  demanding  more  than  is 
my  honest  due  I  Por  my  house  and  &rm,  and  for  the  funeral  of 
my  poor  wife — I  claim  nothing;  and  for  the  blood  of  my  poor  Eliza- 
beth no  vengeance — no  money  can  repay  me.  The  injury,  however, 
which  I  have  suffered  as  a  dealer,  in  losing  the  sale  of  my  horses,  must 
be  considered ;  and  for  that  I  shall  demand  reasonable  damages  from 
the  courts  at  Dresden. 

''  Diabolical  madman !"  ejaculated  Luther,  in  amazement.  '^  What, 
hast  thou  ravaged  Tronkenburg  with  fire  and  sword,  and  scared  all 
Saxony  with  unheard-of  outrage,  merely  to  obtain  a  compensation  for 
losing  the  sale  of  thy  miserable  horses  ?  **  Would  it  not  have  been 
better,  Kohlhaas,"  continued  he  more  calmly,  <'  to  have  addressed  thy- 
self at  first  in  person  to  the  Prince,  instead  of  breaking  loose  like  a  wild 
beast  ?  and  even  in  the  event  of  his  countenance  being  refused  thee, 
did  it  not  behove  thee  as  a  Christian  to  pardon  the  Knight  of  Tronka 
for  the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  take  back  thy  horses  to 
Kohlhaasenbruck  ?" 

A  momentary  flush  passed  across  the  features  of  Michael  while  he 
replied  in  tones  of  sadness,  **  Yes,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  better 
before — ^before  I  lost  my  poor  wife ;  but  the  knight's  injustice  has  now 
cost  me  too  dear,  and  this  matter  must  take  its  course. ' 

The  searching  eye  of  Luther,  which  had  been  fixed  on  Michael's 
&ce  during  the  conference,  now  seemed  to  gaze  on  vacancy,  and  he 
stood  for  some  moments  buried  in  meditation.  **  Go,"  said  he  at  length, 
*^  I  will  write  to  the  elector  in  thy  behalf,  and  meanwhile  see  that  thou 
abidest  peaceably  in  the  castle  of  Lutzen.  Thou  shalt  learn  in  due 
time  the  pleasure  of  the  Prince."  He  turned  away  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
gesture  of  dismission ;  but  Michael  knelt  suddenly  down  before  him, 
and  fervently  besought  him,  before  he  departed,  to  administer  unto 
him  the  sacrament.  It  had  always  been  his  wont,  he  added,  to  re- 
ceive it  at  Easter,  but  he  had  that  year  been  prevented  by  his  war 
against  the  Knight  of  Tronka. 

Luther,  afl^  some  reflection,  during  which  he  keenly  eyed  the  peti- 
tioner, replied,  '<  Well,  Kohlhaas  I  I  am  not  unwilling.  But  thou 
knowest  that  the  Lord,  of  whose  body  and  blood  thou  wouldst  partake, 
forgave  liis  enemies.  Art  thou  also  willing  to  forgive  the  man  who 
has  wronged  thee  ?  And  wilt  thou  peaceably  claim  and  take  back  thy 
howee?" 

**  Even  the  Saviour,  most  reverend  father,"  replied  Michael,  in  strong 
emodoa,  ^*  forgave  not  <M  his  enemies ;  for  do  we  not  read  in  the 
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Book  of  Life,  which  you  haye  unsealed  for  us,  that  our  Lord 
drove  out,  unsparingly  and  in  just  wrath,  the  dealers  and  money- 
changers which  had  defiled  the  temple?  The  two  princes,  however, 
their  judges  and  courtiers,  all  of  whom  have  wronged  me,  I  freely 
forgive ;  but  I  must,  if  possible,  compel  the  Knight  of  Tronka  to  &ttei| 
again  my  black  horses." 

At  these  words,  Luther  turned  his  back  upon  Michael  in  evident 
displeasure,  resumed  his  seat,  and  rang  for  a  servant  to  light  his  visitor 
down  stairs.  Kohlhaas,  grieved  and  agitated,  with  difficulty  unbolted 
the  door  which  the  servant  without  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  open, 
and  he  stood  for  some  moments  twisting  his  hat  into  various  shapes 
between  his  hands.  *'  And  so,  reverend  sir !"  said  he  at  length,  making  re> 
luctantly  a  motion  to  go,   "  you  refuse  me  the  benefit  of  reconciliation  ?** 

"With  thy  God,"  said  Luther  sternly,  "ye»;  with  thy  prince,  no;*' 
and  Michael,  folding  his  hands  across  his  heart  with  a  bitter  sigh,  left 
the  apartment. 

Not  long  after  this  interview,  the  citizens  of  Dresden  were  surprised 
to  see,  daily  walking  in  their  streets,  the  most  extraordinary  man  of  his 
time,  Michael  Kohlhaas,  the  horse-dealer.  The  interference  of  Luther 
had  been  successful,  and  an  amnesty  granted  to  the  incendiary,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Prince  of  Saxony.  Michael's  formidable  band,  amount- 
ing by  that  time  to  upwards  of  four  hundred  desperadoes,  had  melted 
away  in  a  single  night ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  castle  of 
Lntzen,  stored  with  arms  and  supplies,  was  found  deserted  by  its  gar- 
rison, while  the  chief  himself  was  travelling  alone  as  a  private  individual 
to  the  capital.  The  conferences  of  the  electoral  cabinet  are  minutely 
detailed  m  the  histories  of  that  time,  and  exhibit  the  great  alarm  into 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  aristocracy  had  been  thrown  by  the  exploits 
of  the  horse-dealer. 

At  the  council  held  on  this  occasion,  the  cousins  of  the  Knight  of 
Tronka,  in  order  to  get  out  of  immediate  difficulties,  proposed  that 
the  safe  conduct  demanded  by  Michael  should  be  granted  at  once. 
There  was  no  occasion,  they  argued,  to  grant  more  than  present  secu- 
rity to  the  horse-dealer,  as  Luther  himself  had  obviously  not  einected 
that  the  passport  should  include  an  amnesty  for  atrocities  so  fearrol  and 
notorious.  As  for  the  Prince  of  Saxony,  a  young  man  of  good  inten- 
tions, but  deficient  in  strength  of  mind  and  public  virtue,  he  was  willing 
to  act  as  honestly  as  might  be  consistent  with  his  own  interest.  Never- 
theless, after  long  debate,  it  was  finally  determined  that  if  Michael 
Kohlhaas  could  prove  his  claim  against  the  Knight  of  Tronka  before 
the  tribunal  of  Dresden,  redress  for  his  grievances,  and  an  amnesty  for 
his  outrages  should  be  granted.  Should  he,  however,  fail  in  establish- 
ing the  required  evidence  of  injuries  sustained,  he  should  himself  be 
arraigned  as  a  robber  and  incendiary,  and  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  hia 
enormous  guilt. 

We  now  find  the  horse-dealer  in  Dresden,  prosecuting  his  claim  against 
his  enemy,  not  with  fire  and  sword,  but  with  quills  and  parchment. 
An  obstacle,  less  insignificant  in  reality  than  it  appeared  to  be,  opposed 
itself  to  the  settlement  of  the  affair,  and  this  was  the  disappearance  of 
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tke  hone&  which  had  been  the  original  canse  of  the  dispute.  From 
the  knight  8  groom,  who  had  saved  them  by  Michael's  order  from  the 
flames,  they  had  passed  into  a  variety  of  other  hands,  till  at  length  it 
was  supposed  that  death  had  terminated  their  sufferings.  By  accident, 
however,  they  were  discovered  at  Dresden,  in  the  possession  of  a  horse* 
flayer,  or  knacker ;  an  employment  still  regarded  in  Germany  as  in* 
fiunous. 

As  soon  aa  this  hcl  was  ascertained,  the  cousins  of  the  Knight  of 
Tronka,  followed  by  some  of  their  £riends,  repaired  to  the  cattle-market 
to  claim  the  &tal  property.  The  dismal  condition  in  which  the  poor 
animals  were  found,  awakened  at  once  the  indignation  and  derision  of 
the  populace  ;  and  no  small  portion  of  the  latter  feeling  was  freely  be- 
stowed upon  the  effeminate  courtiers  who  interested  themselves  so* 
earnestly  in  this  matter.  The  rude  and  reckless  deportment  of  the 
horse-flayer,— «  man  cut  off  by  his  profession  from  all  communion  with 
his  fellow-men,  and  beyond,  because  below  pride, — added  zest  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  mob. 

This  excitement  at  one  time  appeared  likely  to  manifest  itself  in  a 
manner  somewhat  dangerous  to  the  assembled  lordlings ;  and  when  the 
renowned  horse-dealer  appeared  on  the  scene  to  identify  his  property,  a 
shout  arose  which  made  some  of  the  courtiers  quake.  Michael,  however, 
looking  calmly  at  the  animals,  merely  signified  his  recognition  of  them, 
and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  The  knight  Max,  of  Tronka,  then 
haughtily  tossed  a  purse  to  their  keeper,  and  ordered  one  of  his  own 
servants  to  lead  them  away.  The  lad,  however,  disobeyed,  probably 
influenced  by  the  horror  with  which  all  contact  with  condemned  horses 
was  habitnidly  r^;arded ;  the  angry  noble,  stung  to  madness  by  the 
indignities  he  had  suffered,  so  fiir  forgot  his  rank  as  to  fly  upon  the  re- 
cusant, and  tear  off  with  his  own  hands  the  badges  of  his  servitude. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  general  disturbance  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate horses  of  Michael  Kohlhaas,  which  were  doomed  to  make 
mischief  wherever  they  appeared,  were  with  di£Bculty  led  away  frx>m 
this  scene  of  tumult. 

This  circumstance,  slight  and  fortuitous  as  it  was,  sharpened  anew 
the  hostility  of  Michael's  enemies.  The  guards,  which  were  at  first 
allowed  him  for  his  own  protection,  were  doubled,  and  then  trebled; 
and  his  wanderings,  which  till  now  had  been  guided  by  his  own  discre- 
tion, were  graduidly  circumscribed,  imtil  he  became  all  but  a  prisoner. 
Michael,  frvm  day  to  day,  found  his  situation  more  perplexing.  The 
process  advanced  slowly  through  its  early  stages,  and  doubtless  a  fierce 
regvet  grew  out  of  this  trying  suspense  when  he  looked  back  upon  the 
time  when,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band,  he  had  given  law  to  great 
part  of  Saxony. 

That  this  singular  rebellion  should  have  died  away  so  suddenly, 
leavii^  no  trace  of  its  existence  but  the  ruins  and  ashes  which  had 
marked  its  progress,  could  have  hardly'  been  expected ;  and,  in  fact, 
some  disturfaances  continued  still  to  exist,^-or  rather,  after  a  short 
interval,  had  been  renewed  by  the  discharged  followers  of  Michael, — 
which  at  length  began  to  assume  an  aspect  formidable  enough  toalarm 
the  government.      The  ringleader,  who  had  belonged  to  Michaers 
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band,  by  way  of  recommending  his  cause  to  the  danog  spiriU  of  the 
time,  gave  out  that  his  late  chief  had  been  entrapped, ^ — a  &ct  which 
circumstances  only  rendered  too  probable,^--and  that  his  life  was  to  be 
sacrificed  at  Dresden  to  the  rancour  of  the  family  of  Tronka.  As  boom 
as  this  intelligence  reached  the  capital,  MichaeFs  enemies  threw  o£f«U 
disguise,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  baffle  him»  as  heretofore,  with 
the  trickeries  of  the  law,  boldly  accused  him  of  a  participation  in  the 
new  disturbances.  The  report  was  industriously  circulated  that  his 
petition  for  an  amnesty  had  been  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  at  this 
moment  a  large  force  of  his  adherents  was  distributed  in  disguise  in  and 
around  Dresden.  Michael,  wearied  and  disgusted,  at  length  openly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  retiring,  unless  detained  by  force,  to  the  fiurm, 
still  his  own,  by  the  generosity  of  his  friend  the  bailiff,  and  there  to 
await  the  result  of  the  lawsuit.  He  sent  intimation  accordingly  to  the 
authorities,  and  awaited,  in  great  uneasiness  of  mind,  the  answer.  In 
the  interval,  while  he  was  standing  at  his  window,  looking  listlessly 
into  the  court,  a  figure  passed,  on  which  he  gazed  with  a  curiosity  for 
which  he  at  first  could  not  account.  In  a  little  while  it  passed  again, 
and  his  heart  throbbed  with  gathering  conviction,  till  at  last,  as  if  stop- 
ping to  adjust  some  part  of  his  dress,  the  man  turned  his  fiu^  up  towards 
the  window,  and  disclosed  the  features  of  Herman. 

*'  Master,"  said  he,  speaking  quickly,  but  distinctly,  *<  I  know  all ; 
you  are  a  prisoner,  and  your  life  is  in  danger,  but  be  of  good  cheer. 
I  bear  despatches  from  the  remnant  of  our  band,  which  place  at  your 
disposal  hundreds  of  true  hearts  and  sharp  swords.  Be  prepared  to 
receive  a  letter  from  me  when  I  next  pass  you  in  the  street,  and 
conceal  it  under  your  cloak." 

<'  Herman,"  said  Michael,  '<  I  will  receive  the  letter,  for  I  am  anxious 
to  hear  of  my  old  comrades,  whom  I  so  fiitally  misled ;  and  it  may  be 
that  I  shall  be  able  to  return  an  answer  which  will  save  them  from 
destruction,  by  pointing  out  the  utter  hopelessness  of  their  present 
lawless  proceedings.  You  will  find  in  that  purse,  which  I  have  dropped, 
enough  of  money  to  take  you  to  Hamburgh,  whither  I  shall  repair  as 
soon  as  I  can  extricate  myself  from  the  meshes  which  now  surround 
me,  with  the  intention  of  quitting  this  unhappy  country  for  ever. 
Answer  me  not,  Herman  ;  I  have  weU  considered  all  things,  and  my 
resolution  is  taken." 

Unfortunately  for  Michael,  one  of  the  guards,  whose  suspicions  had 
been  excited  by  the  long  stay  of  a  stranger  near  the  window,  had  ap- 
proached silently  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  gateway,  and  overheard  enough 
of  the  conversation  to  excite  his  suspicion  of  sOme  intelligence  between 
Michael  and  the  insurgents. 

The  i^thful  foUower  had  scarcely  gained  his  obscure  lodgings  in  the 
suburbs,  when  he  found  himself  in  the  custody  of  a  guard  of  soldiers ; 
and  his  first  thought  was  to  swallow  a  paper  which  he  Bad  in  his 
possession ;  but  reooUeoting  his  master's  innocence  of  any  new  crime, 
and  that  he  alone,  as  the  emissary  of  the  rebels,  would  be  a  sufferer, 
he  suffered  his  papers  to  be  taken  from  him  without  resistance.  A 
special  council  was  summoned  on  the  occasion,  at  which  the  relations 
of  the  Knight  of  Tronka  did  not  fail  to  appear ;  and  after  much  discus- 
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sion  it  was  resolved,  that  a  man  resembling  Herman  in  stature  should 
deliver  the  letter  to  Kohlhaas  at  dusk;  and  receive  the  promised 
answer,  which  would  doubtless  implicate  the  writer  in  the  outrages  of 
.his  late  followers.  This  discovery  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Tronka 
party,  for  no  one  but  Herman  doubted  that  the  incendiary  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  embmce  the  means  of  escape  so  unexpectedly  offered 
to  him  by  hiB  lawless  adherents. 

On  the  following  evening,  when  Michael  was  passing  through  the 
court  to  his  dwelling,  a  man,  muffled  in  his  mantle,  walked  suddenly 
past  him,  and  slipped  the  letter  into  his  hand,  hastily  whispering — 
''  Drop  your  answer  from  the  window  in  an  hour."  The  answer  was 
written,  dropped,  and  picked  up  by  the  messenger,  who  instantly 
retired.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
preparing  for  bed;  Michael  alone,  oppressed  with  anxious  thought, 
and  feehng  no  disposition  to  sleep,  continued  to  pace  along  his  chamber. 
The  hours  passed  on,  and  midnight  found  the  horse-dealer  still  pacing 
to  and  fro  in  painful  retrospection,  and  sometimes  casting  a  vacant  look 
into  the  court  as  he  paused  to  listen,  while  the  challenges  of  the  sen- 
tries, or  the  ceremony  of  relieving  guard,  reminded  him,  from  time  to 
time,  that  he  was  a  captive.  Thus  wore  away  the  night,  and  day 
began  to  dawn,  when  suddenly  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  court  below 
of  approaching  steps  and  voices,  and  the  prisoner  listened  anxiously. 
The  sound  approached,  and  rapid  steps  were  heard  upon  the  stairs. 
Throwing  away  his  cloak,  placing  one  hand  hpon  a  pistol  in  his  girdle, 
and  the  other  upon  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  he  strode  towards  the  door. 

«(  Who  is  there?"  he  demanded. 

"  A  friend — Lutzen  and  liberty !"  was  the  reply,  and  he  withdrew 
the  bolt.  The  next  moment  a  crowd  of  armed  men  burst  into  the 
apartment,  seized  on  his  arms  and  legs,  and  he  soon  found  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  loaded  with  heavy  fetters.  He  was  hurried  through  the 
streets  into  the  council-chamber,  so  stupified  by  this  unexpected  catas- 
trophe, that  he  hardly  knew  where  he  was.  The  blaze  of  light,  as  he 
entered,  contributed  still  more  to  bewilder  him,  and  he  did  not  alto- 
gether comprehend  the  growing  peril  of  his  situation,  until  he  saw 
glaring  upon  him,  from  the  midst  of  the  council,  the  balefiil  eyes  of 
the  knights  Max  and  Hugo,  and  others  of  the  house  of  Tronka.  The 
process  of  trial  was  brief  and  conclusive.  The  fatal  letter,  on  which 
this  new  charge  against  Kohlhaas  was  founded,  was  then  read  aloud,  and 
it  ran  thus : — 

*^  Be  assured,'  my  brave  comrades,  that  the  heart  of  your  betrayed 
and  injured  leader  is  ever  with  you,  and  that  he  yearns  to  escape  from 
his  captivity.  My  base  oppressors  know  that  the  hearts  of  the  people 
are  turned  against  them — but  they  think  the  danger  yet  afar  off, — ^like 
the  deaf  adder,  they  sleep  in  blind  security,  and  repent  them  not  of  the 
wrongs  they  have  heaped  upon  the  industrious  and  lowly. 

*^  But  vengeance  shall  yet  be  mine  !  The  lawfxd  way  to  justice  is 
closed  against  me,  and  in  the  Lord's  name  will  I  upraise  again  the  strong 
arm  of  the  horae-dealer,  and  scatter  the  wicked  magnates  of  the  land  like 
chaff  before  the  whirlwind.     For  a  time  they  have  been  permitted  to 
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wear  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  to  fare  siunptuonBly  every  day,  but  the 
hour  of  reckoning  is  at  hand,  and,  bj  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Michael, 
we  will  once  more  kindle  a  blaze  in  Saxony,  and  it  shall  bum  like  fire  from 
heayen,  until  the  palaces  and  strongholds  of  our  unrighteous  rolers  are 
utterly  consumed. 

'^  Up  then,  my  brave  men,  and  gird  on  your  armour  for  the  fight* 
Let  but  a  dozen  of  you — such  as  I  saw  in  Wittenberg,  with  swords  and 
fire-brands — reach  my  prison-door  at  to-morrow's  dawn,  and  they  shall 
find  me  ready  to  lead  them  on. 

<<  MiCHABL    KOHLHAAS." 

Michael  remained  cold  and  unmoved  during  the  reading  of  this  for- 
midable letter,  and  when  asked,  according  to  the  customary  form, 
whether  he  had  written  it,  he  darted  a  withering  glance  at  the  Lords  oif 
Tronka,  and  sternly  answered — "  No  I  it  is  a  wicked  fraud,  so  help  me 
God  I  I  besought  them  only  to  aid  my  escape,  and  to  disperse."  Then 
folding  his  arms,  he  keenly  watched  the  crafty  nobles,  to  whom  he  ever 
after  attributed  this  cruel  forgery,  and  doggedly  refiised  to  answer  any 
fiuther  questions. 

Meanwhile  the  council  proceeded  to  examine  all  the  papers  found  on 
the  person  of  the  accused,  and  amongst  them  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  the  insurgents.  The  evidence  against  the  unhappy  Kohlhaas  was 
fataUy  strengthened  by  the  obvious  agreement  between  the  two  letters; 
and  the  close  imitation  of  Michael's  hand-writing,  and  of  the  vehement 
denunciations  and  wild  fiuiaticism  observable  in  all  his  manifestos,  was 
alone  deemed  abundant  evidence  of  his  guilt  by  judges  stronglv  preju- 
diced against  him,  and  long  suspicious  of  his  intention  to  re|oin  the 
insurgents.  Judgment  was  immediately  pronounced,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate horse-dealer  was  sentenced  to  have  his  flesh  tortured  with  red  hot 
pincers,  to  be  quartered,  and  his  remains  to  be  burnt  between  the  wheel 
and  the  gallows. 

The  &te  of  this  extraordinary  man,  however,  had  now  become  as 
object  of  interest  with  more  than  one  of  the  German  Princes ;  and  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburgh  in  particular,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  claimed 
him  as  a  subject  fromrthe  Saxon  authorities.  He  demanded  that  the 
criminal  should  be  tried  again  in  Berlin,  and  if  found  guilty,  punished 
according  to  the  law  of  Brandenburgh;  and  enforced  his  claim  in  terms 
so  peremptory,  that  the  timid  Saxon  Prince,  already  menaced  with  a 
Polish  war,  at  length  consented  to  deliver  up  the  prisoner  to  the  Bran- 
denbuigh  authorities. 

The  Court  of  Berlin,  to  which  the  cause  was  now  transferred,  i^ 
pealed  for  decision  to  the  Emperor,  to  whom  was  forwarded  a  detailed 
relation  of  the  war  of  Kohlhaas  in  Saxony,  and  of  the  breach  of  the 
amnesty  which  had  been  granted  to  him.  The  prisoner,  guarded  by  Bran- 
denburgh soldiers,  then  left  Dresden  in  a  light  waggon,  accompanied  by 
his  five  children,  whom  he  had  not  long  before  sent  for  from  Schwerin, 
feeling  that  without  them  he  was  desolate,  and  awidower  indeed.  Passing 
through  the  domain  of  the  Count  of  Kailheim,  on  their  way  to  Berlin, 
the  incendiary  and  his  escort  found  themselves,  one  evening,  in  the 
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midst  of  ap  BSBemblage  of  noble  persoiuiges  returning  from  the  chase. 
Michael,  a^  object  of  curiosity  at  the  time  to  all  Germany,  was  imme« 
diately  surrounded,  and  assailed  with  a  thousand  idle  and  unfeeling 
questions. 

Whether  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  or  to  the  exhilarating 
sight  and  sound  of  the  sylvan  train,  he  was,  on  this  occasion,  not 
merely  resigned,  but  cheerful. 

'^  I  shall  not  die,  ladies,"  said  he,  as  the  fidr  huntresses  gathered 
around  him;  <^  I  shall  not  die  by  the  sword,  if  there  is  fitith  in  woman  ! 
I  wear  a  charm  which  a  cunning  gypsey  told  me  would  preserve  my 
life.  Its  power  I  have  already  proved  in  many  penis ;  and  now  that 
my  cause  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  eyes  oi  all  Gennany 
are  upon  me,  I  am  tranquil,  and  leave  the  event  to  Providence." 
Thus  raying,  he  held  up  a  leaden  locket  suspended  from  his  neck  by 
a  chain,  and  which  contained  the  paper  delivered  to  him  by  the  gipsey, 
l»  described  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history. 

He  had  resumed  his  customary  gprave  deportment,  when  he  observed 
one  of  the  noble  hunters  gazing  upon  him,  with  a  look  widely  different 
from  that  of  common-place  curiosity.  This  individual  was  not  distin- 
guished in  dress  from  his  comrades,  but  an  air  of  habitual  command, 
and  the  obvious  deference  of  those  around  him,  would  have  betrayed 
his  rank  to  Michael,  had  the  mind  of  the  latter  been  at  leisure  to  mark 
such  distinctions.  The  stranger*s  features  caUed  up  some  vague  remi- 
|ii6cences  that  he  had  seen  them  before,  and  for  some  moments  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  recollect  the  occasion.  The  waggon,  however, 
now  moved  onward,  and  at  nightfidl  Michael  and  his  escort  took  up 
their  quarters  in  a  &rm  house,  not  far  from  the  castle  of  Count  Kail* 
heim ;  and  while  the  wearied  soldiers  were  stretched  in  repose,  except 
one,  who  kept  guard  over  the  prisoner,  Michael  sat  buried  in  melan- 
choly recollections  by  the  cottage  stove.  Presently  he  heard  some  one 
challenged  by  the  sentry,  and  then  permitted  to  pass,  and  the  same 
cavalier  who  had  attracted  his  attention  before  amongst  the  hunting 
party  abruptly  entered,  and  paid  him  the  compliments  of  the  night 
in  a  hurried  manner,  without  waiting,  however,  for  the  usual  reply. 
*<  That  locket,"  said  he,  '<  with  the  history  of  which  you  entertained 
our  ladies — have  you  read  its  contents  ?" 

**  I  have  not,"  said  Michael  coldly;  "I  hammered  a  bullet  around  it 
in  the  way  you  see,  soon  after  I  left  that  cunning  gypeey,  and  here  it 
has  remained  ever  since." 

**  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  at  it  ?"  said  the  stranger. 

"  No." 

"WiU  you  sell  it?" 

"Yes." 

"  At  what  price  do  you  value  it  ?  " 

**  Give  me  life,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  it  is  yours."  The  stranger 
looked  at  him  in  evident  perplexity. 

"  The  two  first,  "  said  he,  "  are  in  my  power." 

"  Without  the  third,"  intmrupted  Michael,  "  they  are  not  worth  my 
acceptance." 
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"  Surely,"  said  the  other,  as  if  catching  at  a  sudden  thought,  **  Michael 
Kohlhaas  would  know  how  to  obtain  justice  for  himself^  were  he  once 
at  liberty  I"  Michael  hesitated ;  he  looked  into  the  cottage  at  the 
sleeping  soldiers.  ^*  Tempter,*'  said  he,  ^*  avaunt  I  I  am  weary  of  blood  : 
this  locket  I  will  not  part  with  save  on  the  scaffold." 

The  attention  of  the  sentry  had  been  attracted  by  the  earnestness  of 
their  conyersation,  and  he  came  near  to  listen.  The  stranger  was  silent, 
but  Michael  could  hear  for  some  moments  the  conyukive  beating  of  his 
heart.  He  at  length  turned  suddenly  away,  rushed  out  of  the  cottage, 
and  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofis  died  speedily  away  in  the  distance. 
"  What  man  is  that  ?  "  demanded  Michael  of  the  centinel. 
"  The  Prince  of  Saxony,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  Prince  of  Saxony  !  "  said  Michael,  smiting  his  breast  fiercely 
with  his  open  hand.  Then  turning  his  face  to  look  afler  his  yisitor, 
his  features  were  for  a  moment  lighted  up  with  pride  and  exultation. 
Michael  was  by  no  means  free  from  the  superstition  of  the  age,  and 
when  he  called  to  mind  the  circumstances  in  which  this  mysterious 
gifl  had  been  presented  to  him,  he  wondered  little  at  the  anxiety  of 
the  elector.  The  paper,  he  had  been  told,  contained  the  name  of  the 
last  prince  of  his  fine,  the  period  of  his  death,  and  the  name  of  him 
who  was  to  wrest  the  soyereignty  out  of  his  hands;  and  the  myste- 
rious power  of  the  old  woman  had  been  yerified  by  a  token,  the  fore- 
knowledge of  which,  to  his  simple  apprehension,  must  haye  been 
supernatural. 

"  Tyrant  I  "  muttered  Michael  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  "  is  it  of  hiniy 
whose  cry  for  justice  you  would  haye  smothered  in  his  own  blood,  that 
you  come  to  ask  a  boon."  Again  he  clutched  the  locket  in  his  neryous 
grasp,  and  carefully  concealed  it  beneath  his  doublet. 

llie  Prince  of  Saxony,  at  once  timid  and  superstitious,  lost  no  time 
in  inaction.     Haying  tried  in  yain  both  personally  and  by  means  of 
emissaries  to  obtain  from  Kohlhaas  what  appeared  to  him  the  book  of 
his  destiny,  he  immediately  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  other  Princes 
of  the  Confederation,  the  object  of  which  was  the  free  pardon  of  the 
incendiwry,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  from  his  g^^titude  what  was  with- 
held by  his  yindjctiye  feelings.      No  one  would  stir  howeyer  in  a 
matter  which  the  Emperor  had  taken  in  hand;  with  inexpressible 
dismay  the  Prince   saw  creeping  on  day  by   day,   the   period  fixed 
for  the  decision  of  the  council  at  Vienna;  and,   as   a   last    resort, 
he   determined,  if  Michael   was   indeed   to  suffer,  that  he  would  at 
least  be  near  the  scaffold,  and  by  some  means  obtain  the  bullet  and 
its  precious  inclosure.     Michael  had  been  some  weeks  a   state  pri- 
soner at  Berlin,  with  his  fiye  children,  when,  from  the  window  of  his 
cell,  he  saw  approaching  the  three  legal  functionaries  of  the  Emperor, 
*i,^  Prince  of  Saxony  and   the  Prince  of  Brandenburgh,  with  the 
ellors  of  the  two  electors,  and  other  high  officers,  forming  the 
fttion  appointed  to  communicate  to  Kohlhaas  the  decision,  final 
revocable,  of  the  imperial  council,  and  which  was  forthwith  read 
to  the  prisoner  by  the  attendant  herald.     The  judgment  on  the 
it  of  Tronka,  which  condemned  him  to  two  years'  imprisonment, 
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and  restittttioii  of  the  hones  in  their  on§;iiial  coadition,  was  no  sooner 
read,  than  Michael  clasped  his  hands  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy  which 
echoed  through  the  building.  He  then  ran  to  the  window,  attracted 
by  sounds  which  no  ear  but  his  own  could  have  recognized,  and  saw  his 
two  black  horses,  restored  to  health  and  beauty,  pawing  the  ground, 
and  neighing  with  impatience.  They  were  led  by  Herman,  who  no 
sooner  beheld  his  master  than  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  sobbed  aloud* 

'*  Michael  Kohlhaas  !"  continued  the  herald,  <'  Thou  hast  heard  the 
just  sentence  passed  on  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  thou  art  now  to  hear 
the  doom  which  thine  own  crimes  have  drawn  upon  thy  head/'  He 
then  read  aloud  the  sentence  which  condemned  the  horse-dealer  to 
immediate  execution." 

With  an  unmoyed  countenance  Michael  said,  "  At  whose  expense 
were  my  horses  purchased  from  the  flayer  ?" 

'*  At  the  cost  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  whose  squire  then  waved  a 
fla^  over  their  heads  and  restored  them  to  the  honour  they  had  lost  in 
the  flayer's  possession.'* 

^  By  whose  care,"  continued  Michael,  <<  and  at  whose  expense  were 
they  restored  to  their  original  condition  ?" 

^  By  the  servants,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Knight  of  Tronka,  who 
has  moreover,  by  imperial  award,  made  restitution  in  money  for  all 
other  injuries  done  to  thee  and  thy  servant  Herman.  The  sentence 
has  been  read  to  thee — ^the  forms  of  justice  are  fulfilled — and  thou  must 
now  prepare  for  death  upon  the  scaffold.'* 

Regardless  of  his  own  sentence,  Michael  placed  on  the  ground  his 
two  youngest  children,  who  were  in  his  arms,  then  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  with  glistening  eyes  and  folded  hands  exclaimed — **  My  God  I  I 
thank  thee — ^this  is  indeed  justice,  and  I  am  satisfied." 

When  led  out  to  the  satffold,  Herman  was  permitted  to  approach 
him  with  the  horses* 

**  Art  thou  free,  my  good  fellow  ?"  said  Michael.  The  faithful  fol- 
lower s  voice  was  choked  with  emotion,  while  he  answered  <*  yes." 

'*  Thank  God,"  cried  his  master,  embracing  him.  Patting  for  the 
la^  time  his  two  black  coursers,  <<  Herman,"  he  said,  *<  I  leave  my 
horses  to  my  two  sons,  and  my  family  to  the  care  of  the  bailiff  of  Kohl- 
haasenbmck,  who  will  be  a  father  to  them,  a  faithful  guardian  of  their 
property,  and  a  kind  master  to  thee." 

Among  the  crowd  assembled  round  the  scaffold  was  one  in  the  garb 
of  a  peasant,  who  fixed  his  eyes  with  such  keen  and  anxious  interest 
upon  the  prisoner,  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  guards  who 
told  him  to  stand  Iwck.  The  stranger  however  whispered  something 
into  the  ear  of  one  of  them,  and  he  was  suffered  to  remain.  This 
momentary  disturbance  arrested  the  attention  of  Michael,  who  looked 
at  and  appeared  to  recognize  the  peasant.  He  then  took  the  leaden 
locket  from  his  bosom,  and  biting  it  in  twain,  extracted  the  paper. 
While  reading  the  few  lines  which  were  written  on  it,  a  stern  smile  of 
satis&ction  passed  across  his  features ;  the  next  moment,  glancing  at 
the  stranger,  he  put  the  mysterious  prediction  into  his  mouth,  and 
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swallowed  it.     The  peasant,  with  a  wild  sfariek»  iUl  senseless  on  the. 
ground ;  and  before  he  recovered,  Michael  Kohlhaas  was  no  more. 

A  report  soon  after  prevailed  in  Berlin,  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had 
attended  the  execution  in  disguise*  To  the  curious  reader  who  would 
seek  historical  evidence  of  the  rumoured  connexion  b^ween  the  myste- 
rious prediction  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Saxon  Prince  and  his  descend- 
ants, we  can  only  say-^is  it  not  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Electo- 
ral House  of  Saxony  ? 

To  conclude,-^the  high-minded  Prince  of  Brandenburgh  ordered  that 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Kohlhaas  should  receive  a  Christian  and 
decent  btnrial^in  a  church-yard  without  the  city,  whither  the  body  was 
followed  by  aTcrowd  of  sincere  mourners,  who  had  long  known  and  re- 
spected **  Honest  Michael,  the  horse-dealer." 

Before  the  procession  departed  from  the  place  of  execution,  the  Priaoe 
called  unto  him  from  the  prison  the  two  sons  of  Kohlhaas,  knighted 
them,  and  took  them  as  pages  into  his  immediate  service.  He  provided, 
with  generous  care,  for  all  the  orphan  £mnly,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  their  descendants  were  settled  and  flourishing  in  the  state  of 
Mecklenburgh. 


ODE    BY   SIR   CHARLES    WETHERELL. 

"  My  Lord*  Uwy  wy  Are  mooos  were  Men  to-nigfat." 

Kino  Jonn, 

Our  wisest  institaticm 
Approaches  dissolution — 
O  spirit  of  antiquity 
Avert  the  great  iniquity ! 

Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 

Constitution,  Revolution. 

A  murderous  Democracy 
Assail  the  Aristocracy — 
Threaten  with  Revolution 
Our  dariing  Constitution. 

Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 

Constitution,  Revolution. 

Lawless  intimidation 
Perverts  our  Legislation — 
The  Jacobin  Reform 
Our  consciences  would  storm. 

Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 

Constitution,  Revohitaon. 

This  horrid  bill  efiaces 

Our  pensions,  bribes  and  places. 

O  mined  Constitution ! — 

O  dismal  RevslutioB! 

Aristocracy  and  Democracy, 

Constittttion,  Revolution. 
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ITALIA    DEPICTA, 

OR 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BYRON,  RUSTACE  AND  FORSYTH. 

[Under  ttils  bead  we  propoM  to  tdom  our  miarrllany  with  engravings,  or  tpirited  etchings, 
ofltallui  figxnca,  scenery,  nnd  srdklteetare,  intended  to  iUuitrnte  the  Fonrth  Cftnto  of  CSiUde 
Harold,  and  the  dMslcnl  toors  oT  Rnttncc  ad  Fonyth. 

We  oonunence  with  Tiews  of  the  most  distlBgnished  Villas  in  Rome  and  its  environs,  accu* 
rately  reduced  from  the  admired  and  now  scarce  designs  of  the  French  architects,  Perder 
and  Fontaine,  the  only  woik  at  all  worthy  of  the  snbject.] 


No.  1— THE  VILLA   OF  POPE  JULIUS  HI. 

The  Tillas  of  Italy,  although  celebrated  by  poets  and  travelleis,  and  employed 
as  models  throughout  Europe,  are  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  British  public ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  remedy  what  may  be  deemed  a  national  reproach,  we  shall 
superadd  to  our  engnyings  some  brief  historical  and  desoriptaTe  notices.  Many 
of  these  edifices,  although  in  a  great. measure  or  entirely  ab«ndoned  by  the  pro* 
prietors,  presenre  an  appearance  of  grandeur  which  no  neglect  can  destroy ; 
and  indeed  some  of  them  deriye,  cTen  from  this  deserttout  an  air  of  picturesque 
seclusion  which  enhances  their  yarious  beauties. 

Some  of  the  Roman  rillas  still  contain  noble  pictures,  and  combine  with  tha 
charms  of  architectural  and  landscape  scenery,  the  opulence  and  yariety  of  a 
national  museum ;  abounding  with  sculptured  marbles,  columns,  statues,  and 
vases,  excavated  from  the  rich  mines  of  antiquity  beneath  and  around  them. 
Externally  the  walls  are  coated  with  antique  sculptured  marbles,  and  the  exten- 
rive  gardens  are  a  fairy  landscape,  presenting  vivid  contrasts  of  light  and  shade, 
and  an  unequalled  combination  of  verdure,  foliage,  grottos,  cascades,  and  foun- 
tuos ;  of  temioes,  temples,  and  every  variety  of  architectural  embellidiment. 

In  general  the  villa-gardens  of  Italy  display  a  picturesque  variety,  widely 
diffeting  from  the  monotonous  and  puerile  simplicity  which  characterises  the 
pailn  of  France  and  Germany.  They  are  planted  regularly  around  the  man- 
sion, and  by  ingenious  and  tasteful  gradations,  appear  to  blend  with  the  sur* 
rounding  landscape.  Although  not  altogether  free  from  defects,  according  to 
English  notions  of  landscape  gardening,  they  are  well  suited  to  the  climate 
and  habits  of  the  people. 

At  every  turn  the  pedestrian  diBcovers  some  new  and  beautiful  feature. 
Sunny  and  extensive  views  of  Rome,  or  of  the  distant  hills  of  Tivoli  and 
Albano,  suddenly  burst  upon  him  through  openings  in  the  dark  green  foliage 
of  lofty  hedge-rows ;  fountains  of  elegant  and  ingenious  design  throw  up  their 
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cooling  waters,  which  descend  in  the  brilliant  sunshine  like  a  shower  of 
diamonds;  or  a  copious  stream,  issuing  from  a  dark  cavern,  glides  slowly  along 
a  channel  of  the  richest  marbles ;  and  then,  descending  by  a  succesdon  of  falls, 
supplies  a  large  basin  or  canal,  the  margin  of  which  is  enlivened  by  numerous 
jeU  iTeau^  or  by  statues,  which  reflect  their  graceful  forms  in  the  liquid  mirror 
below.  Garden  saloons,  adorned  with  richly  coloured  arabesques,  invite  the 
weary  to  repose ;  and  in  more  secluded  spots,  beneath  the  dense  foliage  of  lofty 
trees,  are  discovered  spacious  grottos,  coated  with  shell  work  and  mosaics,  and 
containing  marble  benches  around  a  basin  of  transparent  water,  where  stands 
upon  her  pedestal  the  Divinity  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  picturesque  groups 
of  Naiads  and  Tritons;  while  the  delicious  murmurs  of  near  and  distant  foun- 
tains fall  upon  the  ear  like  music,  and  complete  the  enchantment.  The  classical 
taste  and  beauty  which  pervade  every  part  of  these  delightful  abodes,  prove 
the  dignified  objects  and  liberal  expenditure  of  the  Roman  cardinals  and 
nobles,  at  a  period  when  the  aristocracy  of  northern  Europe  sought  no  higher 
gratifications  tlian  the  chace  and  the  bottle.  To  the  educated  traveller  they 
present  surpassing  modernizations  of  the  storied  gardens  and  villas  of  Lucullus 
and  Sallust,  of  Pliny  and  Cicero :  and  to  the  lover  of  ancient  and  modem  art, 
they  afford  a  daily  and  inexhaustible  source  of  gratification,  fully  verifying  the 
remark  of  Forsyth  that "  the  villas  are  to  this  day  the  Ocelli  Italic." 


The  much  admired  villa  of  Papa  Giulio,  situate  without  the  walls  of  Rome, 
and  near  the  ancient  Flaminian  Way,  between  the  Ponte  Molle,  and  the  Porto 
del  Popolo,  was  commenced  in  1550,  by  Pope  Julius  III.  The  painter  Vnsari 
boasts  in  his  writings  that  he  first  suggested  the  design;  the  Romans,  however, 
attribute  to  Michael  Angelo  the  distribution  of  the  apartments,  and  the  taste- 
ful combination  of  the  whole.  Many  of  the  decorative  details  were  the  work 
of  Vignola ;  Bartolomeo  Ammanati  constructed  the  fountain  at  the  end  of  the 
first  court ;  and  Taddeo  Zucchero  executed  the  paintings  and  arabesques  which 
adorn  the  circular  gallery. 

This  favourite  abode  of  Pope  Julius  has  lost  much  of  its  original  splendour, 
and  several  of  the  garden-grottos  and  terraces  are  in  ruinous  condition.  Even 
the  name  of  villa  has  departed  from  it,  and  it  is  now  called  by  the  Romans  the 
Wf/na,  or  vineyard,  of  Papa  Giulio,  because  the  gardens  are  planted  with  vines. 
The  original  design  of  the  palace  is,  however,  still  entire ;  and  although  most 
of  the  statues  which  once  adorned  it,  have  been  transferred  to  the  Vatican 
museum,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  gems  of  Modem  Rome,  and  fascinates 
every  beholder  by  the  superlative  beauty  of  the  architecture. 

Beyond  the  vestibule  is  a  semi-circular  gallery,  open,  and  surrounded  by 
columns.  This  gallery  is  the  entrance  to  the  j^incipal  court,  the  decoratioiis 
of  which  are  very  beautifiil.  From  hence  is  seen,  through  an  open  peristyle, 
a  subtemnean  grotto,  a  cool  and  delightful  retreat  from  the  heats  of  an  Italian 
summer,  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  rockwork,  relievos,  statues,  and  fountains. 

This  villa  still  attracts  the  Romans  on  days  of  festival,  and  in  the  accom- 
panying view  a  group  of  dancers,  after  one  of  Pinel]i*s  etchings,  has  been 
introduced  by  the  French  artist. 
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An  infinite  deal  of  nonsense  has  issued  from  the  press  of  both  countries  on 
the  animoKities  and  sorenesses  said  to  exist  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Old  England.  If  the  temper  and  judgment  of  mother  and  daughter  are  to 
be  estimated  by  the  character  of  their  printed  correspondence,  there  will  be  but 
scanty  room  for  complimenting  either.  The  attack  and  retort  come  and  go  as 
regularly  as  the  interchange  of  the  packets.  The  sarcasms  of  the  Cluarterly 
Review,  which  dispenses  consolation  to  afflicted  legitimacy,  are  repaid  with  in- 
terest by  its  American  namesake,  conducted  by  Dr.  Walsh.  Captain  Hall 
brandishes  a  book  of  travels;  Mr.  Cooper  a  body  of  "  Notions,"  and  in  each 
the  materials  of  discord  are  pleasantly  abundant.  The  sailor  and  the  novelist 
have  acquitted  themselves  like  dutiful  children,  amicably  disposed  for  a  family 
feud.  If  the  feelings  of  Britain  and  the  States  were  indeed  i-epresented  by 
persons  so  sterile  in  philosophy,  their  pious  endeavours  could  hardly  fail  to  keep 
the  torch  of  strife  continually  burning. 

Thanks  to  the  clear  heads  and  sound  hearts  which  constitute  the  strength 
and  wealth  and  honour  of  these  great  kindred  empires,  partiality  and  prejudice 
are  not  our  representatives.  Tourists  and  reviewers  may  play  off  "  the  paper 
pellets  of  the  brain,"  but  the  natural  confederacy  of  intelligence  and  inde- 
pendence emanates  from  principles  too  firm  and  elevated  to  be  shaken  by  this 
paltry  warfare.  A  petulant  speech  in  Congress,  or  the  wormwood  of  a  party 
periodical,  disturbs  not  British  confidence  in  American  goodwill,  and  sure  we 
are,  that  in  the  indulgence  of  a  sober,  considerate,  and  charitable  spirit,  we  do 
not  stand  alone. 

We  speak  of  the  people — the  substantial  citizenship — the  real  community— 
the  bone,  sinew,  and  pure  blood  of  the  body  politic.  There  are  those  *'  among 
us,  but  not  of  us,"  who,  under  cover  of  their  name,  would  gladly  scatter  the 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  lands  most  endeared  to  our  sympathies.  Court-flies, 
and  the  minions  of  a  grasping  aristocracy,  abhor  the  fellowship  of  freemen.  It 
leads  to  knowledge — to  popular  power — ^to  the  annihilation  of  corruption. 
There  are  tangible  grounos  therefore  for  that  malignity  towards  America  which 
has  envenomed  the  quills  of  those  who  rarely  write  in  a  creditable  cause,  until 
it  has  been  consecrated  by  the  approving  nod  of  authority. 

It  is  a  gross  libel  on  our  countrymen  to  charge  them  with  hoarding  vindictive 
remembrances  towards  the  States,  or  with  entertaining  the  desire  of  aggran- 
dizement at  their  expense.  Many  were  far  from  hostile  to  the  celebrated 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  they  considered  it  the  fitting  alternative  of  injured 
men.  The  recollection  of  New  Orleans  distracts  not  our  slumbers;  if  we  ever 
think  of  the  days  of  battle,  it  is  with  sorrow  that  such  days  should  have  occurred. 
As  to  territorial  aggression,  we  should  be  more  likely  to  meditate  the  trans- 
ference of  the  Canidas  to  our  neighbours,  than  to  plan  the  occupation  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  cormorants  of  war  and  intrigue  may  thirst  afler  contention ; 
OUT  prayer  is  for  peace,  and  for  the  fruits  of  peace — ^a  liberal  exchange  of  the 
blessings  of  the  earth  and  the  products  of  mental  and  manual  ingenuity. 

The  mnguage  of  aversion  or  contempt  enters  with  an  ill  grace  into  the  commu- 
nications of  States  associated  by  such  numerous  and  such  intimate  ties  as  England 
and  America.    The  intemperance  of  literary  disputants  shall  never  induce  us 


*  Authorship,  a  Tale.  By  a  New-En^landcr  Over-Sea.  8vo.  pp.  267.  Boston : 
U.  S.  1830. — Rachel  Dyer)  a  North  American  Story,  By  John  Neal.  8vo.  pp. 
^76.     Portland.     1828. 
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to  coaDtenance  or  adopt  it  lliere  exists  no  reason  why  the  subjects  of  an 
ancient  limited  Monarchy  should  of  necessity  affect  to  undervalue  the  merits 
of  a  young  Republic.  The  opinions  of  a  Philadelphia  Journal  completely 
aocord  with  ours : — ^*^  There  needs  nothing  but  mutual  distrust  to  produce  a  war 
between  any  two  contiguous  nations — and  there  can  be  no  differences  too  great 
to  be  adjusted  by  mutual  good  will.  We  regard  the  policy  which  cherishes 
defiance  and  hatred  between  nations  as  murderous  and  diabolical,  and  consider 
the  manifestation  of  such  sentiments,  a  complete  disqualification  for  any  office 
that  would  bring  them  into  action."  When  our  Transatlantic  friends  are 
disposed  in  future  to  notice  their  flippant  assailants,  let  jthem  bear  in  mind  that 
the  controversy  is  not  to  be  maintained  against  Englishmen,  but  against  an 
interested  and  intolerant  faction  of  whom  Englishmen  are  weaxy. 

The  tale  of  colonial  wrong  is  inscribed  upon  the  oppressor's  tomb.  There 
it  should  be  permitted  to  rest  as  a  permanent  record  of  shame.  It  is  neither 
wise  nor  equitable  to  ransack  the  records  of  civil  stiife,  merely  to  upbraid  a 
generation  guiltless  of  its  origin,  and  ignorant  of  its  heart-burnings.  They  mis- 
interpret us  grievously,  who  nresume  that  we  are  capable  of  being  chafed  by 
the  triumphs  of  Liberty,  or  that  we  could  stoop  to  cherish  a  mean  jealousy  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  her  adherents. 

We  love  tlie  land  of  our  nativity,  but  we  should  cease  to  love  it,  if  our 
attachment  were  incompatible  with  a  generous  regard  for  the  common  interests 
of  mankind.  Our  understandings  are  untrammelled  by  the  evil  policy  of  princes 
and  their  advisers,  although  institutions  warped  from  their  original  purpose, 
may  have  placed  public  officers  beyond  public  control,  and  given  to  the  few 
the  power  of  misrepresenting  the  many.  The  resources  of  Great  Britain  are 
unparalleled :  crippled  as  she  has  been  by  misgovemment,  she  still  reigns 
without  an  equal.  The  dreadful  scourge  of  war  came  to  her  in  the  seductive 
guise  of  victory  and  conquest.  She  extended  her  boundaries,  and  opened  new 
avenues  to  wealth.  But  tier  proudest  and  least  perishable  monument  raises  its 
head  above  Ihe  waves  of  the  West ;  where  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  hardi- 
hood of  her  descendants,  have  given  them  a  political  and  moral  rank,  equal 
to  that  of  the  parent  country,  compared  with  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  la 
numbers,  those  who  speak  the  English  tongue  considerably  exceed  the 
Spaniards;  in  all  that  ennobles  humanity,  they  are  immeasurably  superior 
to  them,  and  to  every  other  race  on  the  Continent  of  Columbus.  In  about 
half  a  century,  amidst  the  fluctuations  of  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  war 
which  raged  over  the  whole  earth,  a  newly-organized  confederacy  of  thinly- 
peopled  provinces  became  consolidated  into  a  mighty  empire,  respected  abroad, 
and  peaceful  and  flourishing  in  its  internal  relations.  If  the  future  may  be 
augured  firom  the  past,  we  are  warranted  in  the  prediction,  that  a  second  series 
of  the  history  of  British  grandeur  will  be  supplied  by  North  America. 

Many  and  magnificent  are  the  problems  in  progress  to  solution  among  the 
sons  of  the  Union.  A  thousand  opposite  elements  have  been  mingled  and 
melted  in  the  crucible  of  a  Republican  constitution,  to  produce  the  pure  gold  of 
order  and  ecj^al  rights.  No  similar  experiment  was  ever  so  successful.  There 
has  been  a  conspiracy  among  our  task-masters,  to  keep  us  in  ignorance  of  its 
happy  results.  They  would  have  as  raise  the  hand  of  violence  against  our 
brother,  that  they  and  theirs  may  walk  in  *'  purple  and  fine  linen."  Mammon 
has  a  host  of  worshippers  here,  and  the  slang  of  an  oligarchv  prompts  them  to 
contemn  institutions  which  lack  **  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  courtly  parade. 
The  delusion,  however,  in  common  with  a  troop  of  like  delasions,  is  passing 
away.  To  annihilate  it  entirely,  requires  only  the  aid  of  an  honest  and 
enlightened  mind,  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the  singular  position  of 
America;  a  mind  that  shall  lay  before  us  exactly  what  she  is,  whom  all 
acknowledge  to  be  for  her  age  a  prodigy ;  a  mind  that  will  not  amble  its 
ingenuity  iu  devising  inapplicable  comparisons,  nor  nauseate  both  the  Old  World 
Jind  the  New  with  the  camomile  of  sneaking  commendation,  like  a  sagacious 
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Captain,  who  thinks  our  pulses  require  a  heavy  dose,  to  keep  them  below  the 
ferer^throh  of  Revolution. 

American  writers,  deficient  neitherin  observation  nor  experience,  have  assured 
their  countiymen  that  the  English  people  regard  them  with  irreconcileable  dis- 
like. In  doing  so,  they  may  not  be  aware  that  they  completely  subserve  the 
end  for  which  the  mercenaries  employed  by  the  spoilers  of  that  very  people 
pursue  their  obliquitous  vocation.  They  have  mistaken  the  babble  of  a  pitiful 
coterie  for  the  voice  of  a  high-minded  community — the  squeak  of  a  rat  for  the 
roar  of  the  Lion.  We  fancy  that  a  cause  may  be  assigned  for  this  absence  of 
discrimination.  Some  small  creature,  shrouiling  his  insignificance  under  the 
wings  of  a  review,  once  insolently  inquired — ^*^  Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
The  chatter  of  the  popinjay  was  instantly  mimicked  by  all  the  pilferers  of  opi- 
nion, and  the  idiotism  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  in  the  bye-ways  of  imbecility, 
until  an  answering  swell  of  indignation  pealed  across  the  Atlantic,  charging  us 
with  an  utter  disruption  of  the  l^nds  of  consanguinity,  with  an  inherent  inca- 
pacity for  concord.  **  I  have  but  one  request  to  make,"  says  the  author  of  the 
works,  the  titles  of  which  fringe  the  front  of  this  article. — Let  these  words  be 
inscribed  upon  my  tombstone — "  Who  reads  an  American  book  ?" 

John  Neal,  a  man  of  robust  intellect,  sinned  against  his  dignity,  in  transfer- 
ring this  pert  query  to  his  wholesome,  masculine  pages.  If  John  yearn  to  in- 
spect his  own  epitaph,  we  shall  favour  him  with  one,  that  some  himdred  years 
hence  will  cause  his  pale  parted  spirit  to  smile  like  moonlight  on  tremulous 
waters.  But  wishing  to  eschew  poesy,  melancholy,  the  green  turf,  and  funereal 
cypress,  we  for  the  present  pass  the  tombstone  uninscribed.  Every  lover  of 
letters  admires  the  firuits  of  American  genius ;  but  with  these,  books  published 
by  Americans  have  been  less  frequently  identified  than  their  friends  could  wish. 
l^e  intellectual  adventurers  of  the  States  have  too  often  preferred  an  humble 
coasting  adventure  in  St.  George's  Channel,  to  a  bold  cruize  on  the  majestic 
ocean,  that  pays  dignified  obeisance  to  tibeir  native  shores.  Far  be  it  from  us, 
notwithstanding,  to  reproach  them  with  pusillanimitv.  We  know  what  they 
have  to  contend  with.  Here  they  are  direatened  with  the  puissant  bodkins  of 
petty  critics ;  at  home  they  stand  in  the  suspicious  light  of  contrabandists.  On 
^Change  diey  are  unknown ;  they  add  not  the  mite  of  their  eloquence  to  the  re- 
dundant oratory  of  contested  elections,  and  they  recede  not  into  the  bosom  of 
the  wilderness,  to  rifle  the  virgin  treasures  of  the  soil,  or  to  bow  the  heads  of  the 
forest  giants,  who,  like  all  aboriginals,  are  quickly  exterminated  by'the  intruding 
hand  of  merciless  civilization.  There  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  a  time  for 
felling  timber,  for  building  arsenals,  ships  and  cities,  for  opening  canals,  for 
constructing  rail-roads,  for  erecting  stately  edifices,  for  imparting  to  canvass 
the  measure  of  glorified  endurance  of  which  colours  and  canvass  are  suscepti- 
ble, for  investing  sculptured  forms  with  that  transoendant  grace  which  makes 
the  most  symmetrical  of-  Adam's  offspring  turn  abashed  from  the  mirror  of  the 
summer  pool,  for  compiling  classical  history,  for  fabricating  wondrous  romance, 
and  for  roaming  over  **  Meads  of  Asphodel"  with  William  of  Avon,  and  divers 
others  of  the  masters  whose  tints  have  triumphed  over  time.  There  Is  an  epoch 
for  each  of  these  achievements,  and  if  England's  red-capped  daughter  were 
endowed  with  the  speed  of  Atalanta,  she  could  not  be  expected  in  the  blossom 
of  her  girlhood  to  have  bounded  through  half  the  series.  Certes  she  has  not 
lagged  on  the  course,  and  she  bids  fair  to  challenge  at  the  goal  the  best 
honours  of  the  Olympic.  In  the  meantime,  let  those  of  her  children  who  are 
staking  their  hearts'  nopes  on  the  chances  of  literary  celebrity,  make  allowance 
for  the  sturdy  habits  of  an  untamed  Amazon,  and  '*  have  patience  and  shufiie  the 
cards." 

'*  Who  reads  an  American  book?"     Not  we — ^half  so  often  as  we  desire, 

We  cannot  cheat  ourselves  with  the  Sketch-book  or  Columbus,  the  Pilot  or 

the  Red  Rover,  for  unhappily  we  have  ascertained  that  Geoffrey  Crayon  was 

cradled  in  an  ivy-mantled  cot  at  the  skirt  of  a  village  kirk,  in  the  county  of 
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Devon,  and  that  the  Travelling  Bachelor  first  drew  his  nautical  hreath  in  the 
little  ex-sovereignty  of  Man.  We  long  for  the  undoubted  offspring  of  the  repub- 
lican soul,  and  have  them  we  shall  as  they  spring  into  existence,  not  solely  for 
selfish  gratification,  but  also  and  more  especially  to  minister  delight  to  our  gentle 
and  Well  beloved  and  multitudinous  supporters,  for  whom  we  have  decreed  that  a 
brace  of  hemispheres  shall  be  placed  under  contrilhition.  Maugre  the  ultra-sensi- 
bility of  the  tombstone  afiair,  we  vouchsafe  John  Neal,  author  of  Authorshio,  a 
cordial  grasp  of  our  good  right-hand,  and  beg  to  introduce  him  to  our  readers 
as  a  gentleman  worthy  of  taking  a  place  in  the  roll  of  their  select  He  exults  in 
the  name  of  Yankee,  and  Yankees  should  be  proud  of  him.  He  has  written 
American  books,  and  therefore  have  we  singled  out  his  latest  publication  for  the 
text  of  this  discourse.  Neal,  as  a  novelist,  is  not  a  juvenile  campaigner.  We 
remember  in  the  list  of  his  productions,  Logan,  Seventy-six,  Randolph,  Keep- 
Cool,  and  Brother  Jonathan.  These  novels  severally  and  collectively,  are  of 
very  unequal  merit.  The  least  felicitous  have  merit ;  Uie  unequivocal  impress  of 
a  concentrated  and  opulent  mind.  Seventy-six  was  our  favourite ;  it  presents 
a  stirring  picture  of  tlie  Colonial  struggle  in  the  memorable  period  of  the 
"  Declaration." 

"  Rachel  Dyer,  a  North-American  Story,"  appeared  in  1828.  The  copy  lying 
upon  our  table,  is  the  only  one  we  have  seen  in  this  country.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  its  perusal,  may  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that  we  cannot  revert  to 
its  pages  for  a  passing  purpose  without  pain.  It  is  a  tale  of  those  dark  and 
terrible  times  in  New  England,  when  accusations  of  witchcraft  were  gravely 
heard  in  the  halls  of  justice,  and  promptly  acted  upon  even  to  the  death. 
The  object  of  the  author  was  twofold ;  in  the  first  place,  to  shew  that  moral 
beauty  may  flourish  under  physical  deformity ;  and  in  the  second,  to  exemplify 
how  austere  and  well-meaning  men  have,  under  factitious  influences,  violated 
the  ordinances  of  God  and  the  ties  of  Nature,  and  yet  believed  themselves 
to  be  the  faithful  administrators  of  divine  and  human  law.  The  former 
purpose  is  less  effectively  accomplished  than  the  latter.  Rachel  Dyer,  though 
a  noble  creature,  is  too  seldom  in  tlie  front-ground  to  wed  us  to  her  destiny. 
Burroughs,  the  wild  preacher  of  the  woods,  is  a  personage  worthy  of  the  dra- 
matic era  of  Elizabeth.  The  uncompromising  intercessor  for  the  victims  of 
superstition,  he  at  length  shares  with  Rachel  the  dismal  doom  they  have  laboured 
to  avert  from  others.  A  brief  extract  from  the  volume  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  appalling  fidelity  of  its  execution.  Burroughs  having  pleaded  in  vain  for  an 
aged  woman,  whose  mental  imbecility  is  her  only  crime,  hurries  away  from  the 
miserable  consummation  of  judicial  madness. 

'  No  langruage  on  earth,  no  power  on  earth  can  describe  the  scene  that  followed  his 
departure,  the  confusion,  the  outcry,  the  terror  of  the  people  who  saw  the  fire  fly  from 
his  rocky  path,  and  heard  leap  after  leap  of  the  charger  bounding  toward  the  precipice ; 
nor  th^  fright  of  the  judges ;  nor  the  pitiable  distress  and  perplexity  of  the  poor  childish 
woman,  when  she  was  made  fully  to  understand,  after  the  tumult  was  over,  and  the 
dread  clamour  and  fire-flashing  had  passed  away,  and  every  thing  was  quiet  as  the 
grave — nothing  to  be  heard  but  a  heavy  trample  afar  off,  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  sea — 
that  she  roust  be  prepared  for  death. 

*  She  could  not  believe  it — she  would  not  believe  it — she  did  not — such  was  her  per- 
fect simplicity,  till  the  chief  judge  came  to  her  and  assured  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  must  be  so. 

*  Ah  me !  said  poor  Martha,  looking  out  toward  the  quarter  of  the  sky  where  the 
horseman  had  so  hastily  disappeared,  and  where  she  had  seen  the  last  of  the  fire-light 
struck  from  his  path  ;  ah  me  !  bending  her  head  to  listen,  and  holding  up  her  finger  as 
if  she  could  hear  him  on  his  way  back.  Ah  me ! — ah  me  ! — and  that  was  all  she  said 
in  reply  to  her  judges,  and  all  she  said  when  they  drove  her  up  to  the  place  of  her 
death,  decked  out  in  all  her  tattered  finery,  as  if  it  were  not  so  much  for  the  grave, 
as  for  a  bridal  that  she  was  prepared. 

'  Ah  me !  said  poor  Martha,  when  they  put  the  rope  about  her  neck.  Ah  me ! — 
and  she  died  while  she  was  playing  with  her  little  withered  finders,  and  blowing  the 
loose  grey  hair  fiora  about  ner  mouth  as  it  strayed  away  from  her  tawdry  cap — say- 
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lOg  ofer  the  words  of  a  child  in  tlie  voice  of  a  child.  Ah  me — ah  me— with  her  last 
breath. 
'  God  forgive  her  judges !' 

''  Autborsbip*'  is  strongly  marked  by  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Neal's 
genius.  There  is  nothing  in  the  plot,  and  little  in  the  characters,  to  &x.  the 
attentioDf  which  is  nevertheless  rivetted  as  by  a  spell.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Old 
England,  and  the  writer  tells  the  tale  in  nis  own  person,  with  such  a  solemn 
partieolaiity  of  detail,  such  a  mingling  of  the  real  and  the  imaginative,  as  to 
create  a  doubt  whether  he  be  not  actiudly  relating  a  passage  of  his  life.  The 
pielimiBaiT  pages  of  the  narrative,  will  give — what  we  cannot — an  idea  of  his 
methodical  rambling,  his  connected  unconnectedness,  and  the  vigour  and  origi- 
nality of  his  thoughts. 

'  I  mast  he  allowed  to  tell  my  story  in  my  own  way ;  and  though  I  speak  in  the  first 
person,  I  hope  to  have  it  attributed  to  the  true  cause — a  desire  to  be  understood. 

'  I  left  America  and  went  to  England,  not  to  see  Westminster- Abbey,  nor  any  other 
'*  part  of  the  British  Coastitation,  whatever  the  Quarterly  Review  may  suppose,  but 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  much  there,  that  I  hope  never  to  see  in  America,  much  that  I  do 
hope  to  see  here,  and  much  that  I  should  have  looked  upon,  wherever  1  might  see  it, 
with  more  joy  and  a  deeper  emotion,  I  dare  say,  than  I  ever  yet  felt  or  ever  shall  feel 
at  the  sight  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals,  churches  and  castles,  green  with  age  though 
they  be,  rocking  to  the  northern  blast,  or  very  dark  with  the  shadows  of  centuries. 
Not  that  I  did  not  go  up  to  Westminster- Abbey — the  sepulchre  of  kings — ^with  a  sort 
of  awe,  which,  republican  though  I  was,  I  could  not  well  get  the  better  of :  nor  do  I 
mean  to  say  that  I  ever  was,  or  that  I  ever  hope  to  be,  so  reasonable  as  to  find  just 
what  your  over-reasonable  creature  would  look  for — and  no  more — in  the  ruins  of  such 
a  place,  the  wreck  of  what  in  the  day  of  its  power  was  only  the  strong-hold  of  super- 
sttion,  or  a  part  of  the  huge  outworks  of  tyranny.  But  if  I  had  perceived  the  truth  ; 
if  1  had  gone  back  to  that  age,  when  the  very  foundations  of  military  and  religious 
power  were  laid  in  Europe,  where  would  have  been  the  evil,  where  the  mischief  I  pray 
you,  of  that  awe  which  I  sufiered  to  creep  over  me  like  the  penumbra  of  a  great 
eclipR  happening  at  noon-day  in  the  depth  of  summer  1  Why  may  not  the  strong 
holds  of  superstition  or  the  outworks  of  tyranny  (if  dilapidated)  be  worth  a  voyage 
over  sea,  to  the  poet  or  the  dreamer,  to  the  artist  or  the  philosopher,  to  the  man  or  the 
statesman  ?  People  may  say  what  they  please  ;  but  though  I  was  not  boy  enough  to 
go  a  thousand  leagues,  nor  boy  enough  to  talk  as  if  I  thought  it  worth  while  for 
another  to  go  so  far,  merely  to  get  a  peep  at  Westminster- Abbey — to  say  nothing  of 
Hagna-Charta  and  the  House  of  Lords — still,  when  1  had  arrived  there,  I  could  not 
overlook  what  I  saw  before  me,  nor  outrage  the  Spirit  of  the  place  by  cousidering  what 
most  have  been  the  substance  of  that  power,  the  very  type  and  shadow  of  which,  six 
hundred  years  after  the  glory  had  departed  from  it,  was  awful  to  the  heart,  and  oppres- 
sive to  tKe  mind  of  man.  Nor  was  I  fool  enough  either  to  put  off  my  shoes,  or  to  say 
that  I  felt  as  if  I  should  put  them  off,  or  as  if  it  were  sacrilege  to  walk  otherwise  than 
barefooted,  when  I  drew  near  the  arched  door-way— the  holy  spot,  where  you  pay  six- 
pence to  a  man  vrith  a  stick,  for  leave  to  run  by  the  poet^s  corner — a  marble  congress 
of  *'  gods  and  godlike  men,*'  whose  mighty  ashes,  after  all,  are  not  in  Westminster- 
Abbey,  but  somewhere  in  Uie  depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  the  far  parts  of  the  earth.  But 
still,  thoagh  I  was  not  blockhead  enough  either  to  behave  or  to  talk  as  it  would  appear 
to  be  the  &shion  of  the  people  who  have  strayed  away  from  the  woods  and  waters  of 
America  to  behave  and  talk,  when  they  have  eot  fairly  ashore  in  the  heart  of  West- 
minster- Abbey— especially  if  they  were  landed  at  the  CustomJiouse,  or  shipped  to  the 
care  of  S.  W.  or  B.  B.  &  Co.— I  could  not  laugh  at  every  thing  I  saw,  though  much 
of  it  was  very  laughable ;  nor  could  I  philosophise  over  the  origin  of  what  was  before 
me,  and  about  me,  and  above  me,  till  I  forgot  where  I  was,  and  had  no  pleasure  in 
what  I  saw ;  nor  behold  vrithout  emotion  the  barbarous  beautv  that  overshadowed  me 
—so  superior  to  the  classical  beauty  that  other  meii  love  to  talk  about,  or  the  savage 
pomp  that  uprose  on  every  side  of  me,  as  with  a  spring,  and  over-arched  my  way,  and 

shut  in  my  view  whithersoever  I  went,  like  a ^no,  not  like  a  spider-net  sky  of  solid 

stone,  nor  a  carved  or  fretted  sky,  nor  a  firmament  of  tracery,  but  very  much  like  a 
roof  built  of  oak  timber,  wrought  with  the  chisel  and  hewed  with  the  axe  of  mortal 
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'  Others  may  be  able  to  tee  more — especially  if  they  go  to  the  abbey  when  it  is  getting 
dark  ;  others  have  been  able  to  see  more,  1  confess,  for  their  money.  But  as  I  live, 
though  I  paid  my  sixpence  at  the  door,  and  my  eighteen-pence  after  I  got  into  the 
church,  and  although  I  took  off  my  hat,  and  particularly  desired  to  see  every  thing — 
I  did  not  see  a  fortieth  part  of  what  I  expected  to  see,  after  reading  the  Sketch-Book 
and  the  Quarterly  Review.  I  saw  no  huge  canopy  of  interlacing  tree  tops,  like  the 
inside  of  a  vaulted  wilderness.  I  saw  little  or  nothing  to  remind  roe  of  the  great  woods 
of  North-America.  I  saw  no  sceptred  shadows  gliding  hither  and  thither  among  the 
pillars  and  tombs  ;  no  crowned  nor  headless  apparitions  parading  slowly  in  the  "  dim 
religious  lieht  ;*'  no  heavy-armed  spectres  either  on  horse-back  or  afoot,  watching  over 
their  buried  households,  or  keeping  guard  night  and  day,  in  this,  the  marble  city  of  the 
dead ;  neither  Gog  nor  Magog — nor  any  other  part  of  the  British  constitution.  But  if 
I  saw  nothing  of  this,  I  saw  much  that  would  appear  to  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  other  people.  I  saw  antiauity  refreshed  before  my  face.  I  saw  a  live  man  at  work 
renewing  a  part  of  Henry  tne  Seventh's  chapel,  re-carving  the  imperishable  beauty 
thereof  at  so  much  a^day,  covering  up  the  signs  of  old  age,  and  rebuilding  with  sacri- 
legious new  stone,  the  very  parts  which,  if  antiquity  were  so  awful  as  men  say,  he  would 
have  been  afraid  to  touch ;  the  very  parts  indeed  which  wore  the  most  of  that  vei^ 
look,  and  were  the  fnllest  of  that  very  virtue,  which  they  would  have  you  believe  it 
were  worth  going  three  thousand  miles  to  see — the  look  of  old  age,  the  virtue  of  anti- 
quity. 

1 1  saw  too  a  crowd  of  people,  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  running  about  after  a 
guide,  all  bare-headed,  and  most  of  them  with  lips  blue  and  teeth  chattering — perhaps 
with  awe — perhaps  with  cold.  I  saw  moreover  a  marble  countess  on  her  way  up  to  a 
marble  sky — with  a  chair  of  state  placed  for  her  in  the  clouds,  and  a  marbfe  cherub, 
who  occupied  another  chair,  waiting  for  her  to  arrive.  I  saw  men  of  a  warlike  shape 
armed  cap-a-pie,  with  wigs  on.  I  saw  the  £gure  of  Death,  a  skeleton  such  as  we  see 
in  our  picture-books,  or  in  our  sleep  when  we  are  naughty,  issuing  out  of  a  marble  safe 
with  iron  doors  and  aiming  a  sort  of  spear  at  a  marble  woman,  which  a  marble  man 
was  upholding,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  with  his  right  arm  in  the  air.  I  saw  a  party  of 
sober  people,  who  had  come  to  the  show  and  paid  their  sixpences  a  little  too  late,  gal- 
loping after  the  guide,  just  nearenoueh  to  be  always  a  little  too  late  for  whatever  he  had 
to  say  ;  so  that  while  he  was  describing  the  achievements  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
they  were  looking  at  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  all  the  notice  he  took  of  them  was  to  order 
their  hats  off,  **\y  order  of  the  Dean,"  though  we  were  shivering  with  cold,  and  they 
hot  with  exercise.  I  saw  too — and  vou  may  judge  of  the  fear  that  oppressed  me,  you 
that  have  seen  live  kings,  and  live  oeroes  with  your  own  eyes — a  troop  of  royal  per- 
sonages in  a  glass  case,  all  standing  in  a  row,  and  all  made  of  wax,  and  rigged  out  in 
all  the  finery  of  the  stage  (the  stage  of  BartVmy  fair  too),  and  a  figure  of  Lonl  Nelson, 
also  made  of  wax,  in  a  part  of  the  very  clothes  he  wore  at  Trafalgar  —clothes  which 
were  evidently  made  for  somebody  else.  Think  of  that — a  group  of  waxen  images — 
wax  heroes  and  kings  fairly  set  up  for  show  in  the  habiliments  of  the  toy-shop  among 
the  sepulchres  and  solitudes  of  Westminster- Abbey !  Who  would  not  have  come  over 
the  waters  for  a  peep  at  such  a  spectacle  in  such  a  place  ?  and  who  would  not,  if  such 
a  thing  were  tola  of  the  barbarians  of  the  South-Sea,  or  of  the  Dutch,  who  would  not 
speak  of  it  as  altogether  characteristic  of  their  barbarous  condition,  or  deplorable  want 
of  taste?' 

After  a  little  further  meditation  in  the  time-hallowed  pile,  we  are  introduced 
to  the  parties  who  supply  the  subsequent  business  of  the  volume. 

'  I  was  interrupted.  Two  persons  appeared  coming  towards  me  with  a  very  slow 
step — ^a  man  and  a  woman.  The  step  of  the  two  was  like  the  step  of  one.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  lost  in  thought ;  for  his  hat  was  on  his  head,  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
church,  and  pulled  over  his  eyes ;  and  she  was  leaning  with  all  her  weight  upon  his 
arm,  both  her  hands  locked  over  it,  and  her  face  upturned  to  his,  in  that  indescribable 
way  which  every  body  knows  to  be  peculiar  to  a  doating  Wife  at  a  particular  period  of 
her  love. 

'  Well,  they  passed  by  me  and  left  me,  and  laughable  as  it  may  appear,  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  I  felt  unhappy  when  I  could  no  longer  distinguish  her  step.  Mv  heart 
was  heavy  with  inquietude — with  a  sort  of  sorrow  for  the  woman.  I  felt  as  if  I  knew 
her— as  if  she  were  in  great  peril,  and  as  if  I,  with  power  to  help,  had  forsaken  her — 
as  if  I  should  never  see  her  again— as  if  we  had  parted  for  ever — as  if,  to  sav  all  in  a 
word,  as  if  she  was  the  very  woman  that  I  could  love  with  all  my  heart  and  with  all 
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my  stieogth,  and  as  if  I  woakl  gire  the  world  (my  ihara  of  it,  I  mean)  to  be  so  loved 
by  her  as  that  man  was.  Reader— bear  with  me  ;  what  I  tell  yon  is  the  simple  truth, 
and  I  wish  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  what  happened  to  me  on  my  first  visit  to 
Westminster. Abbey.  It  may  encourage  others  to  tell  the  truth,  after  ^they  have  been 
there.     It  may  serve  to  show  that  even  there,  nnholy  thoughts  may  intrude. 

'  Let  me  puisne  my  story.  I  waited  a  full  half*bour,  I  suppose,  after  they  were 
pone,  before  I  completed  the  tour  of  the  church  ;  I  lingered  and  lingered  with  a  feel- 
ing which  I  cannot  describe,  thoueh  it  was  much  like  what  used  to  be  called  the  home- 
sickness when  I  was  a  boy  ;  and  1  should  have  staid,  I  know  not  how  lone,  if  the  man 
with  a  stick  had  not  come  up  to  me  as  if  I  had  no  business  there,  and  told  me  with  a 
bow,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  company  had  been  gone  for  at  least  an  hour.  So  I  fol- 
lowed him  off;  but  just  as  I  came  to  the  place  where  they  receive  the  money,  I  heard 
a  quick  breathing,  and  a  step  that  startled  me.  I  looked  up — the  woman  herself  was 
before  me,  the  woman  that  I  was  already  in  love  with  (I  am  quite  serions),  although 
I  had  never  seen  her  face,  nor  heard  her  speak  ;  in  love  with  her  merely  because  I  saw 
that  with  a  superb  figure  and  the  walk  of  a  Spanish  woman,  she  knew  how  to  love. 
She  wore  a  thick  veil,  but  she  turned  her  face  toward  me  as  if  she  knew  me,  and  caught 
by  her  companion's  arm  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  hurry,  and  waited  my  approach  as  if 
she  thought  I  was  going  to  speak  to  her.  But  I  had  no  such  idea — I  was  only  anxious 
to  get  by,  so  as  to  relieve  her  from  tiie  visible  dread  she  was  in.  We  were  close  to  the 
door,  and  I  observed,  that  instead  of  turning  to  look  at  me  as  she  did,  the  man  drew 
np,  as  if  collecting  himself,  and  put  his  hand  upon  hers  with  a  strong,  though  gentle 
pressure,  as  it  lay  upon  his  arm,  and  then,  as  I  made  my  bow  and  passed  out  of  the 
door,  he  turned  slowly  towards  me,  so  that  I  had  full  view  of  his  face.  I  never  shall 
forget  his  look.  He  was  a  pale  grave  man,  with  a  steady  eye,  which  awed  me  in  spite 
of  myself,  as  I  darted  away.' 

He  is  haunted  with  a  romaQtic  longing  to  behold  again  the  Lady  of  the  Abbey, 
bat  three  years  rolled  by,  and  he  says  *  in  all  that  time  I  had  met  with  nobody 
to  remind  me  of  her — no  shape  like  hers — no  tread  like  hers— no  love  like  hers — 
nothing  to  make  my  heart  leap  and  thrill  as  it  did  when  she  passed  by  me 
without  seeing  me,  though  I  stood  near  enough  to  lay  my  hand  upon  hers, 
without  stretching  forth  my  arm.' 

In  wandering  through  the  Isle  of  Wis^ht,  he  encounters  the  female  and  her 
companion,  who  proves  to  be  her  husband.  The  soul  of  a  poet,  not  a  librair 
bard,  but  a  poet  familiar  with  the  grandest  features  of  the  material  world, 
beams  forth  in  the  author's  pictures  of  earth,  sea  and  sky. 

'  I  had  long  been  wishing  to  see  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  by  the  merest  accident  in 
the  world,  I  found  myself  there  in  the  beautiful  autumn  of  eighteen  hundred  and 

twenty .    Such  weather  I  had  never  seen  before  out  of  America.     It  was  the  very 

counterpart  of  our  Indian-summer,  that  we  brag  so  much  of.  I  do  not  know  what  other 
men  may  feel,  but  I  feel,  in  the  rich  drowsy  atmosphere  of  that  particular  season,  very 
much  as  if  I  could  make  love  to  any  body  or  any  thing  that  fell  in  my  way.  To  breathe 
was  a  luxury.  To  tread  the  green  turf,  to  walk  under  the  great  beech-trees  that  over. 
shadowed  my  path,  to  look  up  at  the  sky,  and  out  upon  the  sea,  from  every  side  of 
"  the  Garden  of  England,"  as  they  call  it  there — a  miniature  picture  of  England,  I 
should  call  it — ^was  to  be  happy,  to  be  charitable,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  all  the 
world — authors  excepted. 

'  So  I  set  off  on  my  pilgrimage  from  Ryde,  after  running  down  to  the  pier  for  the 
fourth  time,  to  look  at  the  Portsmouth  shore  as  it  lay  glittering  afar  off  through  the  thin 
haze,  and  over  the  smooth  beautifully-shadowed  sea,  like  a  sort  of  aerial  panorama. 
Stop,  reader — I  must  try  to  give  you  a  notion  of  Portsmouth,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at 
the  time  I  speak  of,  whether  you  have  or  have  not  stood  upon  the  pier  at  Byde, 
while  the  waters  were  spread,  before  you  like  a  sheet  of  changeable  satin — changeable 
with  shadow  and  light,  and  with  every  hue  between  the  deep  yellow  of  the  shore  and 
the  deep  strange  blue  of  the  sea — I  must — I  must — whatever  may  become  of  my  story, 
my  heroine,  or  myself.  Two  or  three  nights  before,  I  had  been  struck  with  the 
amazing  beauty  of  a  sunset,  which  I  saw  from  the  Portsmouth  side — it  was  like  the 
sunsets  of  North  America  ;  not  so  brilliant  however,  nor  dyed  with  such  exalted  and 
fervent  hues,  but  like  them  in  the  stillness  of  their  beauty,  when  to  look  at  them  is 
enough  to  bring  the  water  into  your  eyes  and  to  make  your  heart  run  over— especially 
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if  there  is  a  woman  at  your  side.  I  grew  melancholy ,  and  I  thought  how  very  little  we 
know  of  each  other  in  this  world,  nations  of  nations,  neighbonrs  of  neighbours, 
brothers  of  brothers.  On  every  side  of  me  was  the  proof ;  on  every  side  of  roe  beauty  and 
power  that  were  considered  peculiar  to  America  ;  a  real  Indian-summer — that  Sabbath 
of  the  whole  year  ;  a  superb  sunset,  and  huge  trees  overloaded  with  foliage  that  appeared 
like  a  sort  of  gorgeous  blazonry.  Their  colours  were  not  so  vivid  as  we  have  them  m  Ame- 
rica, nor  so  various,  nor  did  they  overhang  all  the  mountain-sides,  and  all  the  rocks, 
and  every  foot  of  the  earth  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  with  a  sort  of  ponderous  and 
fluctuating  shadow;  but  they  had  beauty  of  their  own,  a  beauty  that  we  never  see  in 
the  New  World,  a  sort  of  pomp  which  is  not  the  pomp  of  the  wilderness,  and  a  sort  of 
wealth,  which  is  not  the  wealth  of  our  everlasting  woods,  but  graver  and  quieter. 
They  swell  up  to  the  eye,  cloud  overcloud,  with  colors  that  we  love  to  see  in  a  picture. 
Not  so  with  our  savage  North*  American  landscapes — they  would  startle  and  scare  you, 
if  they  were  paioted  with  fidelity.  Ifyou  had  gathered  your  ideas  of  nature  from  Claude 
or  Pousan,  or  Hobbima,  or  Both,  or  Ruysdiil,  or  from  any  body  that  ever  painted  a  land- 
scape in  Europe,  you  would  never  be  able  to  endure  the  truth  in  a  landscape  of  North 
America.  The  bright  blue,  the  deep  fiery  crimson,  the  scarlet  and  eold,  the  orange 
and  purple,  the  innumerable  shades  of  brown  would  appear  unworthy  of  a  picture. 
You  would  feel  as  men  who  have  been  brought  up  to  the  stage  do,  when  they  see  the 
terrible  passions  at  work  off  the  stage — you  would  swear  that  nature  herself  was  un- 
natural. 

'  So  mud)  for  the  sunset  which  I  had  seen  for  two  or  three  nights  before  ;  but  nothing 
that  I  saw  then,  though  it  was  all  that  I  have  described  it  to  he,  could  equal  the  view 
that  I  now  had  of  the  Portsmouth  shore  off  Gosport,  of  the  shipping,  of  the  military 
works,  and  of  the  far  blue  sea  with  a  fleet  riding  slowly  over  the  dim  barrier  which 
hardly  separated  it  from  the  far  blue  sky — launching  away,  ship  after  ship,  into  the 
unfathomable  air,  as  if  they  knew,  like  the  huge  birds  of  South  America,  when  they 
float  over  the  top  of  the  Ancles — into  the  sky — with  all  their  mighty  wings  outspread, 
that  there  was  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  able  to  wreck  them,  or  shatter  them,  or  dis- 
turb them  on  their  way.  It  was  a  picture  to  be  remembered  for  life — to  be  carried 
away  on  the  heart,  as  if  the  colours  were  burnt  there,  and  the  moveable  beauty  of  a 
camera  obscura  had  been  shut  up  for  another  day,  or  melted  into  the  material  and  fixed 
there  for  ever  and  ever. 

'  The  broad-striped  waters  were  like  a  smooth  satin,  glossy  with  light,  and  rippling 
with  a  low  soft  air  that  stole  over  the  green  surface  like  a  snadow.  You  could  see  it 
move.  They  were  green  too — of  a  beautiful  positive  green,  such  as  I  never  saw  any 
where  else  ;  no  doubt  owioe  to  the  mixture  of^  a  sober  yellowish  dye  produced  by  the 
sands  near  the  shore  with  the  cold  blue  of  the  ocean — a  blue  that  appeared  as  black  as 
midnight,  where  the  waters  were  very  deep.  On  every  side  of  me  were  happy  faces — 
grown-up  children  wading  about  on  the  shore,  and  looking  as  if  they  had  never  heard 
the  name  of  sorrow,  as  if  to  them  life  were  but  one  long  holiday  ;  barges  and  wherries 
dipping  to  the  swell ;  great  ships  at  anchor,  with  their  sides  turned  up  to  the  air,  as  if 
they  had  been  cast  away  in  the  very  middle  of  the  great  deep ;  and  others  afar  off, 
towering  into  the  sky  like  prodigies,  or  floating  up  and  fading  away,  like  so  many 
superb  creatures  of  the  air,  each  abroad  on  some  great  particular  errand  of  its  own. 

'  The  night  before  there  had  been  a  gale,  which  prepared  the. way  for  what  I  saw 
now.  I  stood  on  the  pier  and  saw  it  approach — the  breeze  sounding  over  the  deep,  the 
mist  rolling  toward  me  like  a  heavy  white  smoke,  the  tide  moving  with  a  steady  roar, 
which  grew  louder  and  louder  as  it  heaved  and  weltered  underneath  our  feet ;  and  the 
Portsmouth  shore,  while  it  seemed  very  high  and  very  far  off,  breaking  through  the  mist 
with  an  effect  such  as  I  never  saw  before,  either  in  life  or  in  poetry,  either  in  pictures 
or  in  sleep.  The  sky  was  cloudy — it  was  even  dark — there  was  nothing  above  able  to 
produce  what  I  saw,  nothing  of  brightness  in  that  part  of  the  above  which  I  could  see ; 
and  yet  the  high  lands  of  the  opposite  shore,  lands  that  were  neither  high  nor 
picturesque  when  the  wind  was  another  way,  were  gleaming  with  a  sort  of  mysterious 
beauty,  such  as  you  may  conceive  would  be  the  character  of  a  fine  painting,  if  it  were 
covered  with  a  grey  gauze,  and  lighted  up  from  within.  It  was  what  I  should  call,  if 
I  were  not  afraid  of  being  charged  with  affectation,  a  sketch  by  the  Deity,  a  shadow  of 
the  landscapes  that  we  are  to  see  hereafter ;  so  faint,  so  ethereal  was  it,  so  unlike  the 
landscapes  of  our  earth.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  It  is  too  slender 
a  filament  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  aureate  fabric  entwined  around  it.    A  sen- 
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tence  or  twain  must  suffice.  The  author  becomes  acquainted  with  the  myste- 
rious pair,  and  the  female  informs  him  that  she  is  the  unknown  and  unprotected 
girl,  whom  he  signally  served  by  his  kind  counsel  when  they  chancea  to  meet 
in  a  stage-coach  years  before.  She  entreats  his  friendly  assistance  for  her  hus- 
band, a  high-spirited  man,  rendered  reckless  by  misfortune.  He  leaves  them 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  an  accident  afterwards  brings  them  together  in  London. 
There  the  lady  communicates  to  him  her  fears  that  her  beloved  partner  has 
become  leagued  with  gamblers,  and  implores  his  intervention.  Her  apprehen- 
sions are  verified.  The  subject  of  them,  among  whose  companions  Fauntleroy 
is  introduced,  is  arrested  at  a  hell^  it  would  seem  for  forgery,  and  eventually 
both  husband  and  wife  disappear  as  mysteriously  as  they  made  their  entrance. 
The  author  learns  that  they  are  gone — ^not  to  Botany  Bay — ^but  to  America,  and 
consoles  himself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  idol  of  his  fancy  again.  Another 
extract  or  two  and  then  >  adieu,  Giovanni !  The  following  passage  has  smitten 
upon  our  sensorium. 

'  You  are  not  well,  said  the  woman  to  me — I  wish  I  might  call  her  Mary — I  cannot 
bear  the  name  of  Edwards  now.  Mrs.  Edwards !  no  faith,  I  would  as  lief  call  a 
creature  that  I  loved  a  lady,  as  we  do  every  thing  that  wears  a  cap,  or  is  intended  to 
wear  a  cap  in  America.  How's  your  lady  to.day  1  I  have  heard  one  retail  shopkeeper 
say  to  another  in  the  republican  parts  of  my  country,  and  a  bit  of  a  haberdasher's  boy 
talk  by  the  hour  together  of  the  ladies  whom  he  saw  at  such  or  such  a  singing-school  or 
dancing  school,  and  both  it  may  he,  while  they  were  laughing  at  the  free  negroes  for 
making  a  similar  inquiry  of  each  other.' 

Are  these  sentiments  just  and  philosophical,  Citizen- Author?  If  the  term 
be  simply  a  general  phrase  of  courtesy,  why  should  it  be  interdicted  to  "  retail 
shopkeepers'  or  •*  haberdashers' boys,"  more  than  to  merchants,  custom-house- 
collectors,  or  attorneys'  apprentices  ?  Wife  is  assuredly  the  orthodox  word — 
nor  is  there  in  the  ponderous  quartos  of  Noah  Webster  a  social  syllable  more 
musical  with  meaning — ^but  surely  a  republican  should  not  prohibit  an  addition 
to  the  social  nomenclature  of  any  man  because  he  happens  to  sell  a  pound  of 
sugar  instead  of  a  hogshead — a  yard  of  calico  instead  of  a  piece  ?  Nor  have  the 
'*  retail  shopkeeper"  and  *'  the  haberdasher's  boy"  any  right  to  wax  facetious  at 
the  politesMc  of  the  free  negroes ;  for  if  cheerful  civility  form  the  kernel  of  good- 
breeiding,  many  of  the  sons  of  Africa  are  qualified  to  act  as  masters  of  cere- 
mony among  the  most  punctilious  dames,  demoiselies,  and  dandies  of  Europe. 
A  Chesterfield  would  look  like  a  clown  in  the  soirees  of  St.  Domingo. 

Readers  of  the  Englishman,  you  are  about  to  enter  on  hallowed  ground — 
your  privileged  step  is  on  the  verge  of  invading  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
temple  of  authorship,  nay,  the  sanctum  of  periodical  literature  itself.  Audacious 
republican !  thou  hast  violated  thy  covenant  as  a  privy-counsellor  of  the  Muses ! 
Let  the  ingenuous  youth,  on  whose  downy  cheek  the  longing  after  literary  dis- 
tinction has  plantea  a  hectic,  withdraw  his  enraptured  glance  an  instant  from 
the  almost-completed  sonnet,  and  hearken  to  the  Seer  of  the  West. 

'  Authorship  u  a  beggarly  trade,  and  beggarly,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  pay, 
though  no  author  can  possibly  earn  so  much  in  a  year  as  any  one  of  a  multitude  of 
shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  professional  men  may  do,  while  the  majority  of  authors 
are  kept  in  a  condition  more  pitiable  than  that  of  a  clerk — not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  pay,  as  on  account  of  the  mode  of  dealing  to  which  they  are  subjected.  They  live 
from  band  to  mouth — all  men  of  genius  do— and  of  course  they  are  eternally  in  debt. 
And  authors  having  a  sensibility  in  proportion  to  their  genius,  are  prodigal  of  their 
money  when  they  have  it — ^never  hoarding  it  up,  and  of  course  are  for  ever  at  the  mercy 
of  literary  by-bidders.  They  are  always  working  for  a  dead  borse— they  feel  keenly — 
tbey  never  endure  a  slight,  unless  it  be  to  escape  dishonour,  and  therefore,  too,  they 
are  always  at  the  mercy  of  a  scoundrel  tradesman,  who,  when  he  wishes  to  defraud 
an  author,  is  quite  sure  to  succeed,  if  he  can  either  put  him  in  a  passion,  or  provoke 
him  to  a  display  of  magnanimity.  God  !  how  I  suffered,  before  I  had  the  courage  to 
do  what  I  see  now  that  I  ought  to  have  done  years  and  years  before ! 

'  Sir,  I  have  waited  whole  weeks  for  a  few  pounds  that  were  due  to  me  from  an  editor 
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who  had  solicited  me  to  work  for  bim — ^whole  weeks,  I  assure  vou,  when  he  was  wast- 
ing the  money  that  belonged  to  bis  betrayed  contributors — and  that  woman  there  was 
languishing  on  a  sick-bed — a  death-bed  we  believed  then.  We  were  in  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  Sir — my  health  had  given  way  under  the  toil  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  me— I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  such  was  the  state  of  anxiety  into  which 
writing  for  him  had  thrown  me.  If  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  it  sounded  through  my 
heart — I  had  lost  all  confidence  in  myself ;  I  grew  nervous — I  doubted  whether  I  was 
writing  English — I  could  not  write  so  much  in  a  whole  week  as  I  had  written  with  ease 
in  half  a  day,  before  I  took  to  writing  for  a  trade. 

'  I  have  written  paper  after  paper  for  the  magazines,  which  I  could  never  get  returned 
when  they  were  rejected,  till  1  had  written  for  them,  or  called  for  them,  or  sent  for 
them  over  and  over  agBta  ;  nor^Mid  for  when  accepted,  till  I  had  quarrelled  the  money 
out  of  the  editors  or  the  publishers. 

'  **  Upon  my  word,  you  have  been  very  unlucky.  For  my  part.  I  have  always  been 
paid,  and  well  paid,  for  magazine  work,  though  to  be  sure  I  have  had  some  defa^  and 
some  trouble,  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  I  had  expected  a  promptitude,  a  delicacy, 

and  a  punctuality,  such  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  on  the  part  of you  know 

whom.  ' 

'  "  Blackwood,  I  suppose.    You  have  done  with  him  now,  I  hear.'* 

*  "  Yes,  and  he  with  me,  just  now  ;  but  I  have  a  crow  to  pick  with  him  one  of  these 
days.  I  like  his  journal — ^it  is  quite  a  prodigy  in  its  way,  full — ^brimful — to  riot  and 
uproar  of  young  and  vigorous  life — a  paper  that  has  no  equal  for  one  kind  of  writing— 
the  bold  and  familiar.  He  has  plenty  of  courage,  too ;  he  has  published  for  me  what 
no  other  magazine-proprietor  in  the  three  kingdoms  would  have  dared  to  publish.  It 
was  with  him  that  I  began  my  career  in  this  country  >— he  always  paid  me  fairly  and 
promptly,  and  sometimes  liberally — and  I  would  have  died  to  serve  either  him  or  his 
pa])er ;  I  did  nearly  die  once,  for  I  dropped  out  of  my  chair  while  I  was  re-writing  an 
article  for  him  which  he  had  accepted,  and  which,  as  on  account  of  its  great  length  he 
could  not  immediately  publish.  He  had  sent  it  to  me  to  look  at  again  before  it  appeared, 
if  I  thought  proper ;  and  I  grew  so  nervous  at  one  time,  that  I  did  not  sleep  for  a  week  ; 
nay,  not  for  three  weeks,  as  an  honest  man  should  sleep— and  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  have  done  with  what  he  calls  "  The  Maga." 

'  "  Ah,  but  you  had  no  wife  to" — glancing  at  Mary — « to  trouble  you,  or  you  could 
not  speak  in  this  way  of  magazine  writing." 

*  "  Very  true — no  wife  to  trouble  me." 

*  <*  Delay  is  death,  Sir,  at  such  a  time." 

'  *'  I  believe  it,  and  worse  than  death,  if  you  know  that  while  she  is  dying,  the  money 
that  you  have  earned  by  her  sick-bed,  has  been  lavished  by  a  profligate  upon  the  plea- 
sures of  a  profligate." 

'  "  Pho,  pho,  as  you  say.  You  are  speaking  too  bitterly  ;  and  you  have  been  too 
easily  discouraged.  Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  had  to  endure — I,  whom  you  regard 
as  a  fortunate  author  ;  and  see  if  you  do  not  feel  more  charitably  disposed  toward  that 
class  of  slave  drivers,  who  in  this  country  are  called  editors.  You  do  not  consider 
what  they  have  to  endure.  You  overlook  their  suffering.  Their  character  is  in  issue 
twelve  times  a-year,  if  they  superintend  a  magazine ;  four  times  a-year  if  it  be  a  quar- 
terly. Think,  too,  of  the  loads  of  paper  they  have  to  ransack,  of  the  caprice  and  self- 
love,  and  obstinacy  of  their  chief  contributors  ;  of  the  Ungthinest,  and  talkativeness, 
and  repetition  of  new  contributors,  who  are  paid  by  the  acre ;  of  the  consistency 
which  they  are  bound  to  keep  up,  in  some  degree,  throughout  a  number  at  least,  if  not  a 
volume  ;  and  of  the  irreconcileable  views  that  men  are  pretty  sure  to  have  upon  a  sub- 
ject, when  they  have  each  a  reputation  at  stake  ;  and  how  unwilling  such  men  are  to  be 
trimmed  away,  and  fitted  ana  jointed,  and  dove-tailed  by  other  people.  Think,  too, 
of  the  multitude  of  friends  and  acquaintances  who  are  always  waiung  to  be  served 
first,  and  who  are  only  to  be  served  by  a  sacrifice  of  principle  or  character,  nine  times 
out  of  ten.  Think,  too,  of  the  friends'  friends,  who  are  eternally  in  the  way  of  an 
editor — introduced  by  nobody  knows  whom,  as  people  worthy  of  patronage — for  cha- 
rity-sake." 

'  "  Ah,  sir*  I  begin  to  perceive  that  an  editor  has  no  such  easy  life." 

'  **  Easy  life  !  no  indeed  ; — ^were  I  an  editor  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
paper,  if  it  came  in  the  hand-writing  of  anybody  that  I  personally  knew ;  for  why  pay 
such  a  price  for  literary  ware,  if  it  will  not  secure  you  a  choice  of  the  market  ?" 

*  "  Very  true." 
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***  Think,  too,  of  th«  mqltHude  more,  who,  on  th«  ttrength  of  a  half-hoor's  «c- 
quintanoe  over  a  dinner-table,  e^cpect^  to  be  received  as  the  familiar  friendi  of  in 
•lilor,  if  they  choose  to  troeble  him  with  one  of  their  iosiipportable  visits.  Oh,  my 
dor  sir, — tau  of  the  miseries  of  authorship !  thev  are  nothing  to  the  miseries  of  edi- 
tonhip !  An  author  may  go  where  he  likes,  and  writes  where  he  likes,  but  an  editor 
i»  far  ever  at  work  in  the  same  spot,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage— or  an  author  in  a  tread- 
null.** 

*  ••  A  very  pretty  comparison.** 

' "  Very,  and  then  to  have  to  deal  with  men  of  the  same  trade  is  of  itself  a  misery  ; 
to  have  to  jndse  their  work  is  yet  worse,  to  say  nothing  of  reading  it — but  if  you  are 
an  author,  and  are  lo  judge  the  work  of  authors — ^the  most  irritable  creatures  on  earth, 
jour  misery  is  complete." 

*  "  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  C.  H.,  you  appear  to  feel  every  word  you  say." 

'  **ldo  feel  every  word  I  say.  An  author  has  no  bowels  for  an  editor.  If  the 
editor  is  an  author,  like  Mr.  Campbell,  for  example,  he  is  thought  to  be  guided  by 
iealoosv  whatever  he  mav  do,  when  it  is  fifty  to  one,  that. being  aware  of  what  may 
be  said  of  him  by  a  brother  chip,  he  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  speak  m^re  favourably 
of  him  than  he  deserved.  And  if  he  is  not  an  author— like  Mr.  Jeffrey,  for  example — 
tbcy  regard  him  as  not  qualified  to  judge-  Write  a  book  yourself.  Sir,  they  say,  before 
jou  pretend  to  judge  of  our  books. 

*  *'  Yon  are  maung  out  a  good  case  for  the  people  that  I  have  hitherto  regarded  as 
the  veiT  drones  of  literature." 

'  *'  And  then,  my  dear  Sir— to  have  to  be  answerable  for  the  vices  and  errors,  not 
onlj  of  yoorself,  but  of  every  body  who  may  happen  to  write  for  you—" 

'  *'  And  with  a  perfect  knowledge,  that  if  a  blunder  be  mide  by  the  author,  he  will 
never  tpeak  of  it,  while  made  by  you,  he  will  be  sure  to  proclaim  it  wherever  he  goes ; 
and  that  if  by  one  of  your  allowed  emendations — a  very  ticklish  thing  for  you  to  make 
by  the  way,  if  your  man  be  much  in  favour  with  the  public,  or  if  you  are  disposed  to 
do  more  than  cross  a  t,  or  dot  an  i  for  him — ^you  have  got  him  out  of  a  scrape,  or  have 
made  him  say  a  very  brilliant,  a  veiy  wise,  or  a  very  iMautiful  thing,  which  had  never 
entered  his  head  but  for  you ;  he  will  be  sure  to  have  the  credit  of  it,  and  equally  sure 
to  drop  never  a  notd  about  your  agency ;  while  if  you  should  happen  to  mistake  a  fa- 
vourite word  of  his,  or  spoil  a  joke,  or  mismate  a  bad  antithesis  or  two,  whether  in 
reading  the  proof  or  in  spelling  the  manuscript,  you  know  tliat  if  you  should  live  a 
ocBtoiy,  you  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 

'  '*  Preserve  me  from  all  editorship !" 
^  * "  Very  well,  said  I — and  then  to  have  to  read  so  much  that  you  have  read  forty 
times  before,  so  much  that  you  are  pleased  with,  you  know  not  why — when  vou  come 
to  tee  the  proof — and  so  much  that  you  are  weary  of,  you  know  not  why,  till  you  are 
called  upon  to  pay  for  it.  And  then,  after  all.  to  be  pursued  by  disappointed  authors, 
and  boied  by  successful  ones — to  say  nothing  of  the  neuter  people,  who  are  accepted 
occasionally,  just  enough  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  bad  humour  with  you  ; 
and  then  to  be  obliged  to  say  civil  things  on  a  bit  or  paper  not  five  inches  square,  to 
efery  body  that  you  refuse  to  trade  with,  lest  he  may  call  you  out,  or  atUck  jrou  in 
some  blackguard  paper  of  the  day,  or  show  you  up  in  a  book— or  throw  himself  into  a 
horw-poud  for  your  sake— oh,  you  have  no  idea,  I  tell  you  again,  of  the  miseries  of 
editorship." ' 

Had  we  not  been  already  Bwom  in,  these  awful  revelations  would  have  made 
us  as  ooy  of  office  as  were  Prince  Leopold  and  the  Duke  of  Nemours  of  the 
"  round  of  sovereignty.*'  But  we  have  '*  screwed  our  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place,*'  and  we'll "  not  fail."  WorUiy  Contributon,  you.  pereeive  that  the 
paths  of  power  are  overrun  with  their  equitable  proportion  of  thorns.  It  being 
our  royal  purpose,  among  the  first  acts  of  our  reign,  to  elevate  you  above  sur- 
rounding contemporaries,  so  as  to  render  you  the  envy  of  all  who  range  them- 
selves imder  the  banners  of  other  potentates,  we  venture  to  express  a  paternal 
hope  diat  you  will  demean  yourselves  as  dutiful  and  loving  liegemen,  ever 
pioosly  treasuring  in  your  aflfectionate  memories  the  fundamental  principle  of 
ooc  hee  Constitution,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrono.  Thus  shall  your 
lioni  be  exalted. 

It  wiU  afford  us  sincere  pleasure  to  have  frequent  opportunity  of  holding  a 
coUoqory  with  the  genius  of  John  Neal.    We  respect  the  man  for  his  hearty 
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identification  with  his  country,  and  his  good-humoured  adopdon  of  national 
distinctions,  irritating  to  minds  less  confident  of  their  strength.  They  who 
would  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the  hent  and  force  of  his  talents, 
must  advert  to  his  works.  Among  British  writers  none  can  he  pointed  out  as 
his  model.  Diverging  from  the  smooth  and  crowded  highway,  ne  has  hewed 
his  solitary  track  through  the  untrodden  wilderness,  and  if  he  sometimes 
wander  in  ohscurity,  or  exhihit  the  waywardness  of  one  who  hath  chosen  to 
walk  apart,  he  anon  hursts  through  his  entanglements,  emerges  into  the  far- 
extended  prairie,  and  casting  an  exulting  glance  ahove  and  around  him, 
displays  the  high  bearing  of  a  Freeman  of  Nature,  standing  face  to  face  with  the 
Poet's  Queen  where  she  keeps  her  state,  begirt  with  a  body-guard  of  everlasting 
oaks,  lacqueyed  by  the  winds  of  heaven,  heralded  by  the  thunder-cloud,  arid 
piped  to  repose  by  the  deep  bass  of  the  down-dashing  cataract. 


THE  THREE  HOMES. 


"  Where  is  thy  home?"  I  asked  a  child 

Who,  in  the  morning  air. 
Was  twining  flowers  most  sweet  and  wild 

In  garlands  for  her  hair ; 
"  My  home,"  the  happy  heart  replied. 

And  smiled  in  childisli  glee, 
**  Is  on  the  sunny  mountain  side 

Where  soft  winds  wander  free." 
O !  blessings  fall  on  arUess  youth. 

And  all  its  rosy  hours, 
When  every  wora  is  joy  and  truth. 

And  treasures  live  in  flowers ! 

"  Where  is  thy  home?"  I  asked  of  one 

Who  bent  with  flushing  face. 
To  hear  a  warrior's  tender  tone 

In  the  wild  wood's  secret  place ; 
She  spoke  not,  but  her  varying  cheek 

llie  tale  might  well  impart ; 
The  home  of  her  young  spirit  meek 

Was  in  a  kindred  heart. 
Ah !  souls  that  well  might  soar  above. 

To  earth  will  fondly  cling. 
And  build  their  hopes  on  human  love. 

That  light  and  mtgile  thing ! 

"  Where  is  thy  home,  thou  lonely  man  ?  " 

I  asked  a  pilgrim  grey. 
Who  came,  witib  furrowed  brow,  and  wan, 

Slow  musing  on  his  way ; 
He  paused,  and  with  a  solemn  mien 

Upturned  his  holy  eyes, 
"  The  land  I  seek  thou  ne'er  hast  seen. 

My  home  is  in  the  skies! " 
O !  blest — ^thrice  blest !  the  heart  must  be 

To  whom  such  thoughts  are  given. 
That  walks  from  worldly  fetters  firee ; 

Its  only  home  in  heaven !  Bjanca. 
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NAPOLEON'S   TOMB. 

BY    A   VETERAN. 


f  8PENT  all  saye  the  dawning  of  a  long  day  of  hard  service,  far  from  the  din 
of  Eoiopean  strife,  under  the  scorching  skies  of  the  East  Even  amidst  the 
forests  of  Nepanl  the  name  of  Bonaparte  sounded  like  a  spell.  While  his  ambi- 
tion was  condemned,  his  genius  was  admired,  his  misfortunes  deplored ;  often 
have  I  wished  to  encounter  him  face  to  face ;  the  closest  approach,  however, 
that  fortune  enabled  me  to  make  to  him,  was  by  a  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb. 

When  at  St.  Helena,  I  started  one  morning  with  a  small  party  of  brother 
officers,  to  survey  the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the  world's  agitator  are  depo- 
sited. The  peculiarities  of  the  locality  have  been  laid  before  the  public  so  often 
and  90  amply,  on  canvass  and  on  paper,  that  further  description  is  needless. 
The  character  of  the  scene  is  profound  and  awful  loneliness — a  dell  girt  in  by 
huge  naked  hills — not  an  object  of  vegetable  life  to  relieve  the  general  aspect 
of  desertedness,  except  the  few  weeping  willows  which  droop  above  the  grave. 
The  feeling  of  solitude  is  heightened  by  an  echo,  that  responds  on  the  least 
elevation  of  the  voice.  With  what  singular  emotions  I  took  my  stand  upon  the 
slab,  which  sheltered  the  dust  of  him  for  whom  the  crowns,  thrones  and  sceptres, 
he  wrung  from  their  possessors,  would  of  themselves  have  furnished  materials  for 
a  monument!  There  the  restle<«  was  at  rest;  there  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
Kin^  of  Itdy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Legion  of  fiu>nour,  reposed  with  almost  as  little  sepulchral  pomp  as  the  humble 
tenant  of  a  country  church-yard. 

"  After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 
I  withdrew  my  foot — ^removed  with  my  handkerchief  the  traces  it  had  left  upon 
the  stone,  ana  gave  a  tear  to  the  fate  of  the  exile.     I  also  was  a  soldier  of 
fortune — our  party  quitted  the  place  with  dejected  faces,  and  scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken  until  we  reached  our  quarters. 

On  the  following  morning  a  French  frigate  arrived  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
having  on  board  a  regiment  of  artillery.  The  officers  solicited  and  obtained 
permission  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  their  old  leader*s  ashes.  I  accompanied 
them  to  the  ground,  and  rarely  have  I  witnessed  enthusiasm  like  theirs.  On  the 
way  not  an  eye  was  dry,  and  some  who  had  served  immediately  under  *'  the  Em- 
peror," wept  aloud.  As  they  drew  nearer  to  the  spot,  their  step  became  hurried 
and  irregular,  but  the  moment  they  saw  the  tomo,  they  formed  two  deep,  and 
advanced  with  uncovered  heads,  folaed  arms,  and  slow  and  pensive  pace.  When 
within  five  or  six  yards  of  their  destination,  they  broke  off  into  single  files,  and 
surrounding  the  grave,  at  uniform  intervals  knelt  silently  down.  The  com- 
mander of  the  frigate  and  Uie  oUiers  in  succession,  according  to  their  rank,  then 
kissed  the  slab ;  when  they  arose  every  lip  was  fixed,  every  bosom  full. 

In  a  few  days  subsequently,  the  officers  of  both  countries  met  at  Soliman's 
table,  and  after  dinner  the  first  toast  proposed  by  the  French  commodore  was 
"  The  King  of  England— three  times  three ;"  I  really  thought  that  the  "  hip- 
hip— hurra  !^'  of  our  ancient  enemies  would  never  have  an  end.  An  English 
gentleman  returned  thanks,  and  proposed  *' The  memory  of  that  Great  Warrior, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte."  The  pledge  went  solemnly  round,  each  wearing,  in  honour 
of  Uie  mighty  aead,  a  sprig  of  his  guardian  willow.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
concord,  many  patriotic  toasts  were  reciprocated,  many  good  things  were  said, 
and  the  blunt  sincerity  of  military  friendship  presided  over  our  parting. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine. 

Sir, — Pauper  emigration,  and  the  means  of  providing  prudential  employ- 
ment for  the  poor,  especially  those  of  the  agricultural  class,  are  at  present  most 
important  suhjects  of  inquiry.  As  these  subjects  have  been  under  recent 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  am  induced  to  offer  a  few  remarks,  in 
the  hope  that,  as  the  result  of  long  experience,*  they  may  perhaps  serve  to 
elucidate  some  parts  of  the  question  under  consideration. 

With  regard  to  pauper  emigration,  I  assume,  first,  that  it  is  unnecessary ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  any  useful  extent,  even  though 
it  were  expedient  to  attempt  it.  I  believe  emigration  to  be  unnecessary,  be- 
cause there  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  surplus  population.  It  does  not  follow 
that,  because  there  are  more  labourers  now  in  the  market  than  are  productively 
and  profitably  employed,  that  there  is  no  other  remedy  to  be  found  than  that  of 
transferring  them  to  our  colonies.  Let  any  practical  farmer,  of  good  sense  and 
intelligence,  be  consulted  upon  the  matter,  and  I  think  his  answer  would  be, 
that  if  the  farmers  generally  had  more  capital,  they  would  employ  more  men ; 
and  that  the  present  state  of  the  cultivated  land  throughout  the  kingdom, 
is  not  that  which  is  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  either  to  the  occupier  of  the  soil, 
or  to  the  intelligent  and  practical  investigator.  Without  having  recourse  to  any 
forced  or  unusual  improvements,  the  common  course  of  good  and  efficient  hus- 
bandry would,  in  my  opinion,  soon  call  for  the  services  of  all  the  unemployed 
agricultural  labourers,  provided  the  occupiers  of  the  land  possessed  sufficient 
capital,  or  that  they  were  relieved  from  the  excessive  burthen  of  high  rents 
and  high  tithes.  If  the  poor  man  also  were  relieved  from  taxes  on  articles 
which  comprise  the  principal  necessaries  of  life,  he  would  then  be  enabled  to 
procure  a  comfortable  subsistence,  without  requiring  higher  wages  than  the 
fanner  could  afford  to  pay  him. 

The  consequences  of  the  present  state  of  things  are,  that  the  land  is  imper- 
fecdy  cultivated ;  and  the  evil  results  of  parsimonious  husbandry,  are  doubled 
upon  the  farmers  in  the  compulsory  payment  of  high  wages  in  the  form  of 

Soor's  rates,  a  species  of  outlay  unproductive  of  return.  It  requires  no  great 
egree  of  prescience  to  foretel  that  all  must  soon  become  poor  together,  and 
in  the  end  tlie  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  Uie  classes  alluded 
to,  must  suffer  both  in  means  and  morals,  to  a  degree  that  cannot  long  be 
endured  without  subverting  the  whole  fabric  of  society. 

The  farmer  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  employing  as  great  a  number  of 
labourers  as  is  necessary  to  keep  his  land  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation,  and 
it  is  thence  erroneously  assumed  that  the  number  of  unemployed  poor  proves 
that  there  is  a  redundant  population.  The  means  of  production,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  produce  from  the  soil,  are  thus  annually  decreasing  at  the 
moment  when  the  natural,  or  rather  unnatural,  increase  of  population  demands 


*  The  writer  of  this  article,  'm  addition  to  ample  agricultural  experience  in  England « 
possesites  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  derived  from  the  management  of  the  a^rs  of 
the  Australian  Aericultural  Company.  He  founded  the  Company's  Settlement  at 
Port  Stephen ;  and,  in  a  lately  published  work,  gave  an  account  of  bis  stewaidship  in 
New  South  Wales,  distinguished  by  a  judicious  spirit  of  observation  and  highly  phi- 
lanthropic views. — Ed.  £.  M. 
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a  condition  of  society  diametrically  the  rerene.  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
this  cannot  long  continue.  The  amount  of  rents  paid  by  the  occupien  of  the 
soil  is,  and  will  remain,  matter  of  prirate  arrangement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  must  of  course  be  left  to  adjust  itself.  The  landed  proprietors 
would  best  consult  their  ultimate  interests,  however,  by  fixing  such  a  rent  pnlv  as 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs  may  appear  strictly  equitable.  What  this  shoula  be 
will  be  best  ascertained  by  proprietors  if  they  seek  the  advice  of  disinterested  and 
competent  agriculturists,  on  whose  experience,  judgment,-and  character,  they 
can  implicitly  rely,  instead  of  leaving  so  momentous  a  question,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case,  in  uie  hands  of  law  and  other  agents  who  reside  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  pay  that  attention  which  the  state  of  landed  property  requires,  and 
who,  in  general,  are  otherwise  ill  qualified  to  conduct  negotiations  between 
landlords  and  tenants. 

If  a  proprietor  do  not  himself  understand  what  is  right  regarding  his  tenants, 
or  if  he  be  prevented  from  residing  on  his  estate,  it  is  surely  incumbent  on  him 
to  employ  some  trust-worthy  person  to  manage  his  affairs.  If  he  be  called  upon 
to  perform  any  duty  towards  his  tenants  or  to  society,  surely,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  this  is  one  of  the  first  importance,  and  yet  it  is  one  which 
is  in  general  less  attended  to  than  almost  any  other.  Let  the  tenantry  of 
England,  and  amongst  them  the  poor  cottagers,  be  heard  upon  the  subject,  and 
this  truth  will  soon  be  promulgated.  They  will  tell  how  much  they  have  been 
oppressed  and  degraded,  even  under  landlords  who,  in  every  other  respect,  stand 
high  for  the  virtues  which  are  most  estimable  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
and  who  would  be  shocked  on  receiving  information  of  the  state  in  which  some 
of  their  tenantry  have  been  allowed  to  remain.  How  many  proprietors  are 
there  too,  who  have  no  other  knowledge  of  a  great  portion  of  their  estates  than 
th  it  which  is  conveyed  to  them  by  a  map,  or  by  perusal  of  their  rent-roll ! 

Solicitors,  and  other  persons  equally  unqualifieo,  are  frequently  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  large  estates.  For  the  proper  management  of  these,  in  which  are 
involved  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  many  human  beings,  these  agents  attend 
twice  a  year  to  receive  the  rents,  and  employ  sulMigents  or  bailiffs  to  act  for 
them  in  their  absence ;  so  that  in  fact  the  real  details  and  patronage  of  noble- 
men's and  gentlemen's  lands,  are  frequently  in  the  hands  of  low-minded  and 
prejudiced  men,  (sometimes  their  gamekeepers),  whose  favoritism  and  tyranny 
are  alike  disgusting  and  mischievous,  and  whose  chief  merits,  with  their  legal 
employers,  consist  in  the  activity  displayed  in  collecting  petty  anears  of  rent,  and 
in  working  the  machinery  at  the  least  possible  expense.  Such  proprietors  as 
know  litde  of  their  own  concerns  are  apt  to  imagine  that  because  they  receive 
the  full  amount  of  their  rents  their  tenants  are  prosperous,  or  at  least  not  poor ; 
little  knowing  the  sacrifices  that  are  frequenUy  made  to  meet  the  periodical 
payment,  or  the  comfortless  state  of  their  indigent  cottagers,  with  scanty 
gardens,  and  dwellings  which,  although  fair  to  tiie  eve,  are  often  the  craay 
abodes  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  The  distressed  holders  of  these  paltry 
tenements  have  but  too  often  yielded  up  a  grinding  rent,  at  a  sacrifice  approach- 
ing almost  to  starvation.  The  first  cause  ofall  this  misery  is  the  cruel,  ahliough 
frequently  unintentional,  neglect  of  the  proprietors.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  feeling  of  the  great  proportion  of  this  class,  is  of  a  liberal  tendency,  and 
that  the  majonty  of  them  are  desirous  of  performing  their  duty,  when  the  circum- 
stances which  require  it,  are  properly  explained  to  them ;  and  I  am  aware  also, 
that  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  state  of  things  I  have  pointed  out  Their 
greatest  errors  have  consisted  in  appointing  improper  agents,  and  in  neglect- 
ing, whoever  may  be  their  agents,  to  pay  periodical  visits  to  their  estates  once 
in  two  or  three  years  at  the  least,  to  inspect  personally  the  condition  of  their 
farms  and  builaings;  the  ulterior  as  well  as  tne  exterior  of  their  cottages;  the 
extent  and  management  of  the  cottage  gardens ;  and  to  converse  with  and 
encourage  their  poor  and  humble  occupiers.  They  who  persist  in  neglecting  such 
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duties,  well  deserve  the  odium  dial  awaits  them,  and  of  which  tliey  are  already 
beg^inning  to  be  the  marie. 

If  landlords  are  ignorant  of  what  it  concerns  them  so  much  to  know, 
let  them  immediately  begin  to  learn.  It  is  full  time.  The  exercise  of  com- 
mon sense  and  ordinary  attention,  to  matters  of  such  general  and  vital 
importance,  will  soon  qualify  them  for  all  that  is  essential.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  above  observations,  I  need  not  remark  how  much  more  forcibly 
they  apply  in  every  respect  to  Irish  proprietors.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  die  miserable  and  shockingly  degraded  state  of  the 
starving  peasantry  in  Ireland,  mainly  owes  its  origin  to  £e  neglect  of  their 
tenantry,  which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  that  unhappy 
country.  It  is  in  vain  for  Ireland  to  expect  relief  from  such  evils  in  any  legis- 
lative enactments.  Proprietors  must  create  a  reform  on  their  estates,  by  appoint- 
ing to  the  management  of  them  liberal  and  efficient  English  agents  of 
experience  and  undoubted  character,  whose  freedom  from  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices and  animosities  with  which  almost  evenr  native  agent,  from  long  habit, 
is  more  or  less  tainted,  would  soon  effect  a  disentanglement  of  that  knot  of 
confusion  which  at  present  exists  on  almost  every  Irish  estate,  and  from  which 
the  most  frightful  consequences  are  to  be  apprehended,  if  it  be  suffered  much 
longer  to  prevail. 

Upon  tne  subject  of  tithes,  I  cannot  resist  taking  this  occasion  to  observe, 
that  in  all  my  experience  I  have  ever  found  the  clergy  much  more  liberal  in 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  than  lay  impropriators.  It  would  be  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  I  think,  for  all  parties  connected  with  the  tithes,  if  they  could  be 
commuted  upon  equitable  principles ;  but  until  the  legislature  shall  have  accom- 
plished this,  tliere  appears  to  be  no  mode  of  remedying  the  inconvenience 
arising  out  of  the  collection  of  that  species  of  property,  but  in  the  forbearance 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  possessed. 

I  am  unfriendly  to  any  legalized  plan  of  emigration;  first,  as  I  have  said,  from 
a  belief  that  diere  is  no  surplus  of  population;  and,  secondly,  because  I  consider 
it  impracticable  to  any  useful  extent,  even  though  I  were  of  opinion  that  a 
surplus  existed.  I  disapprove  also  of  colonization  at  home,  because  circum- 
stances are  not,  I  conceive,  such  as  to  call  for  it,  and  because  it  would  be  forcing 
society  into  an  unnatural  position,  and  encouraging  a  premature  increase  of 
human  beings  in  situations  which  could  not  ultimately  be  made  to  support 
them.  The  system  would  soon  find  its  limits,  and  bring  with  it  evils  and 
miseries  incapable  of  being  rectified  or  removed. 

In  a  speecn  which  Lord  Howick  is  reported  to  have  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  25th  of  February,  on  the  subject  of  emigration  to  the 
colonies,  he  is  made  to  say,  that  emigrants  would  be  able  to  find  employment 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  he  gives  as  a  reason,  that  conunon  labourers  there  are 
now  receiving  five  shillings  per  day.  This  assertion  requires  explanation.  It  is 
somewhat  extraordinanr,  I  think,  that  such  information  should  have  been 
received  at  the  Colonial  Office  as  matter  of  fact.  It  is  substantially  incorrect, 
and  therefore  calculated  to  deceive  many  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  decide 
upon  the  question  at  issue.  The  labour  of  that  colony  is  performed  chiefly  by 
convicts ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  truck  system  is  universal.  No 
settler  ever  thinks  of  employing  any  free  labourers  by  the  day,  when  it  can 
be  avoided.  If  he  has  occasion  to  employ  them  at  all,  it  is  chiefly  in  clearing 
and  fencing  by  the  acre  and  the  rod.  The  prices  paid  for  this  and  other  work 
were  fixed  during  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  when  men  were  scarce,  and 
labour  high  in  proportion.  Whatever  numbers,  therefore,  of  free  labourers 
there  are  in  the  mancet,  (and  I  have  seen  it  overstocked,)  the  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  labour  remain  nominally  the  same,  or  nearly  so.  This  state  of  things  is, 
however,  met  by  the  settlers,  who,  when  they  agree  for  the  performance  of  the 
work,  stipulate  that  the  workmen  shall  purchase  of  them  their  provisions,  and 
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sacli  Other  articles  as  thcr  may  require,  at  prices  which  reduce  the  real  rate  of 
wages  to  ahout  half  of  their  nominal  amount.  Were  this  not  the  case,  there 
would  scarcely  he  a  free  man  employed  hy  any  settler  in  the  colony ;  hut,  in 
agreeing  with  a  free  labourer,  a  nirUier  (»]culation  is  generally  made  by  the 
settlers,  in  which  they  are  seldom  deceived ;  viz.  that  the  men  will  spend  the 
whole  surplus  of  their  earnings,  beyond  what  they  require  for  clothes  and  sub- 
sistence, m  the  purchase  of  spirits,  upon  which  the  settlers  never  gun  less 
than  one  hundred  per  cent  profit,  and,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  labourers, 
if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  will  leave  their  service  in  debt  to  their  employers.* 
But  leaving  the  propensity  to  drinking  out  of  the  question,  from  m^  knowledge 
of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  colony,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  in  a 
condition  either  as  to  the  quality  of  its  soil,  or  the  amount  of  its  monied  capital, 
to  receive  and  provide  for  any  labourers  beyond  the  convicts  annually  sent  tnere, 
and,  much  less,  that  overwhelming  number  whose  emigration  would  be  sup- 
posed to  afford  relief  to  the  parent  country,  even  though  they  should  be  con- 
veyed to  the  spot  free  of  expense. 

As  to  the  plan  of  sending  out  paupers,  under  any  circumstances,  as  cul- 
tivators of  their  own  soil,  or  on  their  own  account,  the  proposal  is  so  preposterous 
that  I  am  surprised  how  any  persons  of  reflection  and  experience  in  country 
affairs  can,  for  a  moment,  entertain  such  an  idea. 

How  many  of  these  poor  people  would  require  to  be  deported  before  the 
relief  sought  for  could  be  found,  provided  it  were  true  that  no  means  could  be 
devised  for  employing  them  at  home?  Fancy  only  10,000  of  them,  or  even 
half  that  numl^r,  hinded  in  any  one  year,  and  at  different  periods  of  it,  on  the 
shores  of  Australia,  with  their  wives  and  children  ;  where,  and  by  whom,  are 
locations  to  be  found  for  these  unfortunate  people  P  How  are  Uiey  to  be  con- 
veyed several  hundred  miles  up  the  country  r  I  presume  it  will  not  be  proposed 
to  fix  them  among  the  mountains,  or  nearer  to  the  shores,  upon  those  lands 
which  emigrants  ^o  have  come  before  them  have  rejected  as  unsuitable  for 
the  purposes  of  cultivation.  Who  is  to  furnish  them  with  tools  and  implements 
of  husbandrv?  to  clothe  and  subsist  them  for  the  first,  and  probably  for  the 
second  year  r  and  if,  at  the  end  of  either  period,  they  should  have  an  abundant 
harvest,  where  are  they  to  find  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  which  must 
be  disposed  of  to  enable  them  to  purchase  those  necessaries  their  farms  will  not 
produce,  and  which  would  be  required  by  all  civilised  beings  ?  And  suppose 
they  should  have  no  surplus  produce,  or  (which  is  extremely  probaUe)  that  tneir 
first  or  their  second  harvest,  or  both  of  them,  should  fail,  or  even  partially  so, 
who  is  to  continue  to  supply  their  wants  during  these  seasons  of  trial  ?  and  where 
is  the  money  for  all  these  calls  to  be  found,  to  say  nothing  of  the  probable  cost 
of  their  conveyance  out?  ■     . 

'  Can  it  be  ri^t  to  entice  human  beings  to  such  situations,  and  then  to  leave 
them  unprotected,  or  expose  them  to  the  more  than  probable  chances  of  meeting 
with  all  Uiat  I  have  described  ?  1  feel  it  quite  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  calcu- 
lation of  the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  by  the  emigration  of  each  family, 
because,  on  placing  the  subject  in  its  proi)er  point  of  view,  I  feel  assured  that  the 
British  pubnc  vrilf  be  fully  satisfied  Uiat  the  enormous  expenditure  inseparable 
from  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  consistentiy  with  the  true  principles  of  hu- 
manity, would  far  exceed  anything  which  ought  to  be  incurred,  ana  would,  at 
the  same  time,  fail  in  affording  the  contemplated  relief. 
I  cannot,  of  my  own  knowlMge,  say  anything  upon  the  subject  of  emigration 


*  The  governor  has  attempted  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spirits  hj  settlers.    The  orders 
upon  this  subject  are,  however,  fi;enera!ly  evaded,  and  the  price  and  profits  of  the 
prohibited  article  raised  io  consequence. 
•     NOJ  I.  .         G 
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to  Canada,  but  judging  from  the  amount  of  the  population  of  the  odony, 
and  being  informed  that  the  mode  which  the  settler  adopts  there,  of  exchanging 
stores  for  labour,  at  high  rates  of  profit,  is  similar  to  that  in  New  Soudi  Wales, 
the  same  answer  will  apply,  in  both  cases,  to  the  statement  of  high  rates  of 
wages  in  those  colonies.  Pauper  emigration  can  only  be  safely,  if  at  all,  en- 
couraged by  the  government  supplying  the  means  of  conveying  paupers  to  a 
country  where  they  can  find  employment  immediately  on  their  arrival.  Upon  no 
other  plan  can  it  be  effected  with  the  most  remote  chance  of  success.  Canada 
seems  to  be  the  only  colony  which  would  receive  any  such  adventurers ;  but  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  population  of  both  the  provinces  does  not  perhaps  ex- 
ceed 700,000  souls,  little  relief  can  be  expected  from  this  source.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  expense  attendant  unon  the  measure  proposed  by  Lord  Howick, 
and  even  although  it  could  be  carriea  into  effect,  it  would,  I  think,  operate  injuri- 
ously, by  exporting  from  the  country  the  better  classes  of  our  labouring  popular 
tion.  If  the  choice  were  offered  to  the  paupers  of  any  given  parish,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  predict  that  those  who  have  most  respect  for  themselves,  and  regard 
for  their  families,  would  be  the  first  to  volunteer,  with  the  view  of  being  saved 
from  farther  suffering  and  degradation,  while  the  idle  and  dissolute  would  pre- 
fer remaining  a  burthen  at  home :  if,  to  obviate  this,  the  permission  were  con- 
fined to  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  would  soon  tire  of  their  visitors, 
and  cry  out  against  a  continuance  of  the  worse  than  useless  importations. 

The  measures  which  I  would  propose  for  relief,  and  whicn  may  partly  be 
collected  from  what  has  gone  before,  are 

First,  A  general  reform  on  the  estates  of  landed  proprietors. 

Secondly,  A  further  repeal  of  taxes  on  articles  which  affect  the  poor  man's 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  To  effect  this,  a  property  tax  might  well 
supersede  those  imposts  that  press  peculiarly  upon  the  poor.  This  would 
give  the  labourer  a  fair  start,  and  encourage  him  to  persevere  in  improving  his 
condition. 

Thirdly,  I  would  recommend  that  parishes  should  be  authorized  to  purchase  or 
hire  land,  for  the  purjwse  of  productively  employing  all  tiie  able-bodied  men 
who  cannot  find  work,  and  who  would  otherwise  be  supported  in  idleness  out  of 
the  poor's  rates.  These  farms  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  parishes  to  which  they  respectively  belong,  and  not  used  to  the  detriment 
of  others,  by  employing  upon  them  paupers  a  moment  longer  than  they  should 
be  reauired  to  work  for  the  farmers  at  fair  and  equitable  wages.  At  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  they  would  probably  all  be  taken  up  by  tiie  current  business 
of  the  parish  and  surrounding  country,  and  the  parish  farms  would  be  left 
without  men,  or  with  only  sudi  as  no  persons  would  employ  so  long  as  more 
efficient  hands  could  be  obtained.  It  may  be  objected,  that  in  these  cases  a 
reaction  would  take  place  upon  the  parishes,  either  by  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  cultivating  their  farms  at  proper  seasons,  or  by  causing  them  frequendy 
to  change  the  nature  of  their  establishments,  from  spaae  to  horse,  and  horn  horse 
to  spade  labour,  thereby  creating  considerable  loss  and  inconvenience.  There 
are  two  methods  of  avoiding  all  this ;  by  keeping  no  horses  at  all,  or  only  such 
as  cannot  be  dispensed  with  at  any  time.  When  the  farms  are  without  men, 
tiiere  are  always  opportunities  of  causing  the  land  to  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  &c., 
by  teams  hired  to  perform  the  work  at  certain  sums  per  acre ;  but  even  if  this 
were  not  practicable,  another  plan  miffht  be  adopted.  Each  farmer  having  an 
interest  in  the  concern,  should  be  called  upon  at  proper  seasons  to  Ornish  his 
quota  of  horses  and  men  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the  scale  laid  down, 
under  the  act  for  repairing  the  highways. 

The  farms  should  be  under  the  control  of  narochial  committees,  and  the  details 
conducted  by  an  overseer  of  experience  and  respectable  character. 

The  size  of  the  farms  should  of  course  be  proportioi^d  to  the  extent  of  the ' 
population  and  other  local  circumstances.    It  is  scarcely  necessary,  I  trust. 
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to  point  out  the  advantages  wliich  would  result  from  the  possession  of  such  sources 
for  the  productive  employment  of  the  labourer  as  often  as  required,  in  providing 
his  own  subsistence.  It  must  necessarily  afford  great  relief  to  the  land,  from 
the  pressing  and  almost  overwhelming  burthens  of  poor's  and  labour  rates.  No 
farmer  would  then  have  the  power  of  shifting  the  load  from  off  his  own  to  his 
neighbour's  shoulders,  or  of  grinding  down  the  indigent,  by  keeping  them 
upon  the  miserable  mifUmum  of  food  on  which  it  may  be  possible  to  eke 
out  a  wretched  existence.  The  idle  pauper  would  have  no  plea,  in  the 
want  of  employment,  for  not  earning  his  aaily  bread.  The  industrious  and 
respectable  poor  man  would  receive  a  due  reward  for  his  exertions,  and  his 
mind  would  be  soothed  by  the  consciousness  that  his  labour  was  worthy  of 
its  hire,  and  the  hire  worthy  also  of  his  labour,  while  every  inch  of  ground  by 
digging,  trenching,  draining,  &c.,  would  be  made  to  yield  its  maximum  of  pro- 
duce. The  value  of  the  returns,  after  deducting  rent  and  tithe,  would  be  nearly 
so  much  gain  to  the  parish,  when  compared  with  the  enormous  sums  which 
have  actaally  been  thrown  away  upon  idleness  and  in  unproductive  labour.  In 
addition  to  the  measures  I  have  recommended,  I  would  also  propose,  that  every 
cottager  should  have  a  piece  of  ground,  to  be  cultivated  by  him  and  his  family 
as  a  garden,  not  to  exceed  in  any  case  an  acre,  nor  to  be  less  than  one  rood, 
for  which  he  should  pay  rent  after  the  same  rate  as  that  at  which  the  land 
would  be  let  to  any  other  occupier.  If  the  occupation  of  farms  by  parishes 
were  carried  into  efi^t  and  found  to  succeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
the  principle  could  be  applied  in  cases  beyond  the  control  or  influence  of 


A  farming  establishment,  to  be  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  might 
be  constituted  in  certain  districts  for  the  relief  of  the  casually  distressed.  Be- 
nevolent Christians  could  in  no  way  better  bestow  their  gifts  than  in  the  support 
of  an  establishment  where  their  bounty  would  be  made  reproductory  in  the 
agreeable  shape  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  To  prevent  impositions,  appli- 
cants for  employment  might  be  sent  with  a  ticket  by  subscribers  to  the  manag- 
ing directors  of  the  establishment,  who  would  investigate  their  claims,  and 
employ  them  or  not  according  to  their  deserts.  The  sturdy  and  idle  beggar 
would  soon  be  driven  from  his  vile  haunts  and  vagrant  practices,  by  receiving 
from  the  charitably  disposed  a  ticket  to  dig,  in  the  room  of  money  to  support 
him  in  his  debasing  avocations. 

Whether  these  measures  or  similar  ones  are  carried  into  effect  or  not,  every 
reflecting  mind  must  be  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  social 
condition  of  the  poor  man  imperiously  requires  to  be  improved,  and  himself,  as 
a  consequence,  raised  in  his  own  estimation.  A  liberal  and  wise  application  of 
means  to  the  production  of  human  food,  upon  the  principle  of  leaving  each 
individual  as  free  as  possible,  and  causing  his  exaltation  or  degradation  in 
society  to  depend  entirely  on  his  own  conduct,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  regu- 
lator of  population,  and  create  the  only  moral  checks  and  restraints  which  can 
miccesdully  be  imposed  upon  mankind. 

RoBT.  Dawson. 

Sandwell  Cottage,  near  Birmingham, 
March,  1831. 
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IN    THE   FOOTSTEPS  OF   DON   QUIXOTE. — No.  1. 


I  HAD  spent  six  days  in  tliat  ancient  and  tnily  Spanish  city,  Toledo ;  and  had 
seen,  and  mused  among,  those  interesting  remains  that  are  the  witnesses  of  its 
former  grandeur,  and  the  proofs  of  its  present  decay ;  and  when  I  had  doped 
my  chocolate  the  seventh  morning,  and  had  looked  for  a  while  from  the  gallery 
of  the  Poaada  into  the  marhle-pa?ed  court,  where  nothing  was  to  he  seen  hut 
two  or  three  idle  fellows  sitting  with  their  hacks  to  the  wall,  wrapped  up  in  their 
hrown  cloaks,  I  felt  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  myself.  One  half-hour  I  employed 
in  executing  judgment  upon  the  mosquitos  tliat  had  tormented  me  during  the 
night ;  anouer,  in  chatting  with  a  dark-eyed  damsel  of  the  inn,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  the  ingredients  of  the  puchero,  and  in  helping  her  to  strip 
the  garbarizos;*  hut  as  it  would  yet  he  many  hours  hefbre  the  |mc4pro  could  he 
ready,  I  took  my  hat  and  walked  into  the  streett  where  there  is  always  some- 
thing fresh  to  he  seen.  I  strolled  for  the  twentieth  time  through  the  Pltura 
Mayor,  and  wondered,  for  the  twentieth  time,  how  the  hlacksnuths  of  Toledo 
contrive  to  make  horse  shoes  hy  hammering  cold  iron ;  I  next  found  myself  in 
the  cathedral,  where  a  man  might  spend  an  hour  to  advantage  every  day  of  his 
life ;  I  again  paced  the  aisles,  and  measured  with  my  eye  the  vastness  of  this 
queen  of  gothic  temples,  and  walked  into  the  sacristy,  and  admired  for  the  last 
time  those  yellow  and  orange-coloured  marhles  that  eclipse  even  the  marhles  of 
the  Escurial :  then  leaving  the  cathedral,  I  sauntered  towards  the  Alcazar,  and 
seated  myself  under  the  shadow  of  its  huge  front,  and  heside  the  colossal  statue 
of  the  Gothic  king,  who  looks  down  upon  the  provinces  that  were  once  suhject 
to  him  and  his  race ;  and  here  I  remained  until  the  hell  of  tlie  Dominican 
Convent  chimed  one,  and  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  Posada.  In  recrossing  the 
Plaza  AfayoTy  however,  and  glancing  my  eye  at  the  clock  which  is  ahove  the  gate- 
way, I  found  I  had  still  half  an  hour  to  spare ;  and  so  I  took  my  seat  upon  a 
stone  hench,  one  end  of  which  was  occupied  by  two  canons,  and  Uie  centre  by 
n  poor  curate  with  a  bare  greasy  hat,  and  a  cassoc  that  had  once  been  black; 
And  purchasing  at  a  neighbouring  stall  four  slices  of  melon,  I  amused  myself 
with  counting  the  number  of  friars  and  churchmen  who,  like  myself,  were  ac- 
quiring an  appetite  for  dinner.f 

The  puchero  proved  as  worthless,  and  the  wine  as  excellent  as  usual ;  and 
being  now  tired  of  the  streets,  I  strolled  down  to  the  old  Roman  bridge  over  the 
Tagus.  Loitering  upon  a  bridge,  one  generally  leans  for  a  while  over  the 
parapet  on  one  side^  and  then  crosses  to  the  opposite  parapet ;  and  so  did  I  on 
the  bridge  at  Toledo.  I  watched  a  long  time  some  scores  of  Toledo  damsels 
washing  clothes  in  the  river,  every  one  conspicuous  by  her  bright  yellow  petti- 
coat, which  was  left  uncovered,  the  gown  beinfi;  thrown  over  the  head  to  shelter 
it  from  the  sun ;  and  amused  myself  with  the  early  gallantly  of  two  young 
university  students,  who  endeavoured  to  attract  the  attention  of  these  nymph^ 
by  throwing  pebbles  into  the  stream,  and  were  sometimes  rewarded  by  the 
upward  glance  of  several  pairs  of  dark  eyes :  and  having  seen  all  that  was  to  be 


*  Large  Spanish  pease  ;  an  indispensable  article  in  the  Spanish  kitchen. 

t  Throughout  the  northern  parts  of  Spain  it  is  the  custom  to  eat  melon  immediately 

er  soupt  by  way  of  whetting  the  appetite. > 
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seen  from  ODe  parapet,  I  turned  to  the  other,  from  which  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  at  all,  excepting  the  Tagus  in  its  deep  rocky  bed,  and  beyond  it,  the  high 
brown  range  of  the  Toledo  mountains. 

When  we  look  upon  a  lofty  mountaiii  range,  fancy  always  wanders  beyond 
it ;  and  the  eye  wanders  in  imagination  over  tnose  countries  from  which  it  sepii^ 
rates  us.  "  These  are  the  Toledo  mountains,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  and  what  lies 
beyond  ?  La  Mancha,  the  country  of  Don  Quixote.^^  What  a  host  of  vivid 
and  delightful  recollections  started  into  being !  In  a  few  moments  I  had  lived 
over  again  the  many  happy  hours  spent  in  the  perusal  of  that  imperishable 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Cervantes ;  and  when  I  again  looked  towards  the 
mountains  that  separated  me  from  La  Mnncha,  I  saw  the  tall  spare  figure  of  the 
courteous  knight  upon  his  Rozinante,  his  grave  countenance  expressing  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  high  destiny,  and  behind,  in  comic  contrast,  the  square 
figure  of  Sancho,  jogging  on  his  dapple,  his  wallet  open  in  his  hand,  and  his 
mouth  filled  with  bread  and  cheese,  and  onions — the  knight  and  his  squire  car- 
lying  on  the  whUe  one  of  those  dialogues  which  are  the  most  perfect  of  all  come- 
mes.  A  hundred  other  vivid  and  grotesque  imager  rose  before  me,  and  peopled 
La  Maneha,  ■ 

But  along  with  these,  a  thought,  a  fancy,  a  longing,  a  hope,  that  had  belonged 
to  the  years  of  boyhood,  was  revived.  What  pleasure,  I  had  once  thought, 
would  it  be,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Don  CXuixote — to  set  out  with  him  from 
his  village;  to  sleep  in  the  iiin  which  he  mistook  for  a  castle,  to  enter  the  Sierra 
Morena  with  him,  to  visit  Toboso,  and  to  feed  the  recollection  of  his  adventures; 
with  the  realities  of  place,  and  scene,  and  manners !  My  mind  was  made  up  in 
a  moment  I  had  seen  all  that  was  curious  in  Toledo ;  I  had  no  wish  to  return 
to  Madrid ;  it  was  yet  too  early  to  encounter  the  heats  of  Andalusia,  and  why 
therefore  not  indulge  the  dream  of  my  boyhood  ?  **  I'll  cross  the  mountains 
to-moROw,"  I  sidd  to  myself,  **  and  the  day  after,  I  shall  be  in  Z^  Mancha  :*' 
and  having  so  resolved,  I  left  the  bridge,  and  made  all  haste  to  the  Posada,  that 
I  might  provide  myself  with  an  active  mule,  and  an  honest  muleteer :  and  all 
this  was  speedily  arranged  to  my  satisfaction.  I  was  too  full  of  my  project  to 
find  much  enjojrment  in  the  TertuUa  that  evening ;  the  charming  nothings,  and 
lively  sallies,  that  in  a  running  fire  of  pure  Castilian,  animated  the  lips  of  the 
Smoras  and  Smoritat^^the  witchery  of  a  scpre  of  black  eyes,  brighter  and  more 
piercing  than  as  many  ^'  Toledo  blades," — even  the  legerdemain  of  half  a  score 
of  fans,  were  ineffectual  all.  My  companions  were  the  knight  and  his  squire, 
and  the  conversation  which  I  listened  to  was  carried  on  between  Sancho  and 
his  wife,  about  the  government  of  the  island,  or  between  the  curate  and  the 
bari)er,  while  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  Palmerin,  and 
Bernardo  del  Carpio. 

'  The  TertuUa  ended,  the  glass  of  agttafresca*  was  handed  round ;  the  mantillaa 
enveloped  the  heads  of  the  Castilians ;  a  hundred  civil  things  were  said  ;  the 
shake  of  many  fansf  bade  goodnight ;  and  the  departing  lanterns  made  visible 
the  darkness  of  the  narrow  streets.  As  for  me,  I  groped  my  way  to  the  Posada, 
supped  upon  my  gazpacho^  prepared  to  encounter  the  mosquitos  and  many  other 
moie  silent  enemies,  and  slept  and  fought  by  turns,  till  the  voice  of  the  mule- 
teer, and  the  spicy  fragrance  of  my  chocolate,§  warned  me  of  the  morning,  and 

*  A  glass  of  cold  water  is  the  refreshment  at  a  Tertulia. 
■  t  Among  the  Spanish  ladies,  the  fan  speaks  an  universal  language,  and  a  shake  of 
the  fan  expresses  more  than  bows  and  curtseys. 

X  The  almost  universal  supper  in  Spain  during  the  summer  is  the  gazpaeho ;  its 
principal  ingredients  are  water,  oil,  vinegar,  and  bread ;  and  although  there  is  nothing 
very  tempting  in  these  ingredients,  Oieir  union  produces  a  cooling  and  agreeable  rrfresco. 

$  Spanish  chocolate  is  largely  mixed  with  cinnamon,  and  tastes  and  smells  almost 
as  moch  of  this  spice  as  of  the  nnt. 
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itMued  me  from  my  oot :  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  I  was  mounted,  on  my 
way  past  the  gates,  across  the  Roman  bridge,  and  my  mule^s  head  toraed  in  the 
direction  of  the  mountains. 

But  the  words  *'  past  the  gates"  put  me  in  mind  of  an  occurrence  worth  re- 
lating :  if  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  Cervantes  had  not  been  the  motive  of  my 
passing  the  gates,  I  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  pass  them  at  all.  This 
may  seem  an  enigma ;  but  its  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  pride  which 
every  Spaniard  feels  in  Cervantes  and  his  immortal  work.  I  had  no  passport 
to  go  beyond  Toledo,  having  intended  to  return  to  Madrid ;  and  when  I  applied 
to  Uie  dispenser  of  passports  for  permission  to  cross  the  mountains  to  LaMaru^^ 
my  request  was  met  by  a  direct  refusal.  "  But,"  said  I,  ''my  only  object  is  to 
visit  a  countiy  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  Cervantes;  I  am  going  to  travel  in  the 
footsteos  of  Don  Quixote."  Instantly  the  man's  face  rdax^ ;  he  could  not 
resist  tne  compliment  paid  to  his  country.  "  See,"  said  he,  turning  to  his  com- 
panion, *'  how  these  English  venerate  our  Cervantes !"  and  my  passport  was 
instantly  made  out,  and  delivered  to  me  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  receives 
lather  than  confers  a  favour. 

Beautiful  was  the  morning  that  accompanied  me  from  Toledo ;  a  more  beau- 
tiful never  dawned  upon  the  hill-tops.  The  sun  had  newly  risen  into  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  looking  back  from  the  winding  mountain-path  upon  the  city,  it  seemed 
like  a  range  of  ralaces  floating  in  the  air ;  for  a  sea  of  light  vapour  hung  over 
the  plain  of  the  Taffus,  and  enciroled  the  hill  upon  which  Toledo  stands ;  while 
the  towers  of  its  cathedral,  and  the  massive  wall  of  its  Alcazar,  and  the  num- 
beriess  spires  and  minarets  of  its  convents  and  churohes,  lifted  themselves  above 
the  mists,  bathed  in  the  golden  light  of  morning. 

While  slowly  ascending  the  mountain,  I  had  leisure,  for  the  first  time,  to 
think  of  making  acquaintance  with  my  guide,  and  was  ready  with  a  couple  of 
segars  to  securo  his  good  will ;  but  he  was  at  that  moment  busily  employed, 
like  a  good  Catholic,  in  heaping  stones  upon  a  cross — a  record  of  murder,  that 
stood  by  the  way  side ;  I  can  hardly  say  ttood,  because  it  was  laid  prostrate  by 
the  weight  that  was  heaped  upon  it.  If  one  is  to  be  murdered  at  ail,  it  is  for- 
tunate to  be  murdered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  so  devout  a  city  as  Toledo ;  for 
if  every  prayer  that  accompanies  a  stone  laid  upon  the  cross  wipes  off  a  year  of 
punishment,  as  every  good  Catholic  believes,  he  must  be  a  very  wicked  man 
indeed  who  is  not  sp^dily  prayed  out  of  purgatory.  When  my  guide  had 
finished  his  act  of  devotion,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  He  was  a 
slight  young  man,  of  three  or  four  and  twenty,  and  it  was  evident  by  his 
dress,  by  the  profusion  of  silk  cord  and  gilt  buttons  that  covered  his  jacket  and 
waistcoat,  and  by  the  open  gaiters  and  white  stockings,  and  crimson  sash,  that 
he  was  no  native  of  Toledo,  but  an  Andalusian.  '*  Si  Senor,"  said  he,  in 
answer  to  my  question,  *'  I  am  an  Andalusian."  '<  And  how,"  I  continued, 
*'  can  you  live  elsewhere  than  in  your  own  delightful  country,  with  its  delicioua 
fruits  and  wines  ?"  <*  There  are  reasons  for  most  things,"  said  he,  expressing 
this  in  the  words  of  a  Spanish  proverb  which  I  have  forgotten.  I  was  curious 
to  know  the  reasons  of  the  muleteer,  and  dismounting  from  mv  mule,  and  giving 
him  a  poke  with  my  stick  which  sent  him  trotting  on,  I  walked  up  the  moun- 
tain with  my  guide :  two  sesars  had  already  opened  his  heart,  and  two  more 
completed  the  conquest ;  and  as  we  walked  leisurely  forward,  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  himself. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  Malaga ;  my  father  was  drowned  in  the  bay,  while  smuff- 
gling  some  tobacco  on  shore,  and  at  seventeen  I  was  left  heir  to  lus  brown  cloaJc, 
and  nis  Gtiadix  knife,  the  only  two  diings  he  had  left  at  home.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  live  in  Malaga;  a  fine  melon  costs  no  more  than  a  quarto,*  and 
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four  quartos  will  purchase  a  quartiUo*  of  wine ;  and  as  for  oil,  it  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  Things  went  on  well  with  me  for  five  years,  and  then  all  went 
wrong.  Upon  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Virgin  of  Rosalio  I  went  with  the 
oalj  two  quartos  I  had,  and  purchased  a  candle  to  carry  in  the  procession. 
This  I  thought  was  only  laying  out  my  money  to  interest;  for  I  had  speculated 
this  way  before,  and  had  always  been  presented  with  a  few  reals  by  the  friais, 
for  increasing  the  respectability  of  their  procession.  In  crossing  the  Plaza  Real^ 
a  small  puff  of  wiua  blew  out  my  caudle,  and  I  held  it  to  that  of  my  next 
neighbour  to  light  it  again.  This  fellow  happened  to  be  a  scoundrel  who  had 
serred  me  a  bad  trick  before,  and  whenever  I  lighted  my  candle,  he  slyly  blew 
it  out ;  till  at  last,  one  of  the  friars,  thinking  I  was  playing  off  a  jest,  told  me 
I  was  an  idle  fellow,  to  get  about  my  business,  and  not  disgrace  the  pro- 


see,*'  continued  the  muleteer,  ^'  you  do  not  understand  the  Andaltu  manner  of 
talking ;  I  stuck  my  knife  into  him.*'  *'  What,  murdered  him  for  blowing  out 
your  candle !"  said  I ;  **  Oh  no,  I  gave  him  my  knife  for  making  a  jest  of  me. 
It  was  a  long  Guadix  blade,  but  I  did  not  remain  to  see  what  happened ;  for  I 
had  no  money  to  bribe  the  Etcrivano^  and  if  the  rosue  died,  I  must  have  been 
hanged :  and  so  I  concealed  mvself  two  days  in  Uie  ruins  of  the  castle,  till 
all  was  forgotten,  and  then  I  left  Malaga,  and  begged  my  way  to  Madrid. 
There  I  maSe  a  few  reals  by  sprinkling  every  one  that  entered  the  church  of 
San  Isidro  with  holy  water ;  till  leaving  that  profession,  I  doubled  my  fortune 
by  sitting  near  the  Prado,  with  a  bit  of  lighted  rope  for  the  use  of  the  Caballeros^ 
who  wished  to  light  their  segars.  I  had  now  as  many  reals  as  bought  me  a 
basket  and  a  couple  of  glasses,  and  I  set  up  as  a  crier  of  agwi  fresca,  lliis  is  a 
good  trade,  the  water  costs  nothing,  and  I  got  so  many  quartos  that  I  never 
wanted  for  bread  or  grapes,  or  wine ;  and  on  feast  days,  I  sometimes  treated 
myself  with  a  fuchero :  but  this  was  too  good  to  continue.  One  day,  after  I 
bail  filled  my  cask,  I  lay  down  under  the  shade  of  the  wall  that  surrounds  the 
fountain  in  the  Puerto  del  Sol,  and  fell  asleep,  for  it  was  the  time  of  siesta,  A 
great  many  others  lay  about  the  fountain  also,  and  the  one  who  was  stretched 
next  to  me  I  knew  well  had  a  grudge  at  me,  because  I  wore  my  crimson  sash 
and  an  embroidered  jacket;  and  suspecting  he  meditated  some  mischief,  I  was 
almost  as  much  awaJce  as  asleep.  He  was  a  sly  rog^e,  a  Biscayan ;  but  he  did 
not  know  he  had  to  do  with  an  Andaluz,  I  caught  him  making  a  hole  in  my 
cask  to  let  the  water  out;  and,  ^^picaroy'  I  was  not  long  in  giving  him  my 
knife.  The  Escrwanos  in  Madrid  are  not  so  easily  bribed  as  in  Malaga;  and 
although  I  was  not  without  money,  I  took  advantage  of  the  siesta  to  get  out  of 
Madrid  without  any  one  seeing  me,  which  was  no  difficult  matter,  as  every  body 
was  adeep ;  and,  before  night,  I  reached  Toledo.  This  mule  I  picked  up  by 
accident  Weeding  some  pepper,  a  few  months  ago,  in  a  garden  close  by  the 
Tagns,  I  saw  the  mule  swimmmg  in  the  water,  which  was  much  swollen  by  the 
ndns :  this  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  make  my  fortune,  and  so  I  helped  him 
out,  and  I  have  made  my  bread  of  him  ever  since." 

By  the  time  the  muleteer  had  finished  his  story,  which  afforded  a  true  picture 
of  life  among  the  lower  classes,  and  exemplified  strikingly  the  irritability  of  the 
Andalusian  character,  we  had  reached  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  and  now 
began  to  descend  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  None  of  the  mountains  of 
Spain  are  wilder  than  these ;  and  no  mountain-path  is  so  little  travelled.  In 
former  times  this  was  different  When  Toledo  was  a  great  and  flourishing  city, 
there  was  much  intercourse  with  the  south ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  Don  Cluixote, 
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that  several  of  the  adventures  arose  out  of  this  traffic — among  others,  that  with 
the  six  merchants  of  Toledo  who  were  going  to  Murcia  to  buy  silks. 

It  was  a  wild  and  desolate  scene  that  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  A 
few  aged  trees — ^ilex,  and  round-headed  pine,  hung  upon  the  defiles ;  but  the 
wider  valleys,  and  broad  acclivities  were  treeless,  bemg  covered  only  with  furze, 
and  the  esparto-rush,  mingled  with  many  charming  varieties  of  heath,  and 
with  numberless  aromatic  plants,  filling  the  air  with  a  wild  and  strange  fragrance. 
Among  these  I  noticed  rosemary  in  flower,  sweet  marjoram,  lavender,  thyme, 
and  various  shrubs  unknown  to  me  both  in  name  and  perfume.  From  eleven 
o'clock  until  three,  when  the  heat  was  excessive,  we  rested  in  the  bed  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  shaded  from  the  sun  by  the  gnarled  branches  of  a  single 
cork-tree ;  and  here  our  wallet  became  considerably  lighter,  and  our  wine-s&i 
lost  something  of  its  rotundity. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  the  Venta  de  la  CrtuyatUa,  a  solitary 
house  standing  in  a  cradle  of  the  Sierra  of  the  same  name.  This  Venta  was 
probably  the  same  a  hundred  years  ago  as  it  is  now :  it  is  equally  primitive  in 
its  construction,  and  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of  its  inmates.  I  found  the 
old  man  aiid  the  old  woman,  the  present  master  and  mistress  of  the  Venta,  tdbeir 
son,  and  his  wife,  its  future  owners,  and  five  children  of  various  ages,  all  sitting 
doing  nothing,  upon  a  circular  stone  bench  that  surrounded  the  place  on  the 
ground  where  the  faint  embers  of  a  fire  were  collected.  The  old  man  resigned  his 
place  to  me,  retiring  to  a  sort  of  mattress  which  was  spread  upon  a  stone  bench 
farther  back,  then  occupied  by  two  large  lank  dogs ;  and  after  I  had  won  the 
heart  of  both  the  old  and  young  man  by  a  present  of  some  tobacco,  and  quite 
conciliated  the  young  woman,  by  giving  a  silver  real  to  a  ragged  urchin  about 
four  years  old,  I  thought  it  was  time  to  broach  the  subject  of  supper :  but  the 
Venta  de  la  Gargawta  was  not  accustomed  to  entertain  travellers  who  were  so 
improvident  as  to  eat  up  the  contents  of  their  wallets  before  arriving ;  and  I  was 
forced  to  be  content  with  a  gazpaclto,  and  a  draught  from  my  wine  skin.  A 
mattress  on  the  floor,  already  numerously  tenanted  and  without  any  sheets,  was 
spread  for  my  repose,  the  only  interruption  to  which  was  occasioned  by  one  of 
the  two  large  dogs  having  selected  the  lower  part  of  my  mattress  for  his  bed ; 
and  so  ominous  were  his  growls  when  I  attempted  to  shake  him  ofi*,  that  I  was 
forced  to  put  up  with  his  company  till  his  own  inclination  rid  me  of  it 

I  will  not  detail  my  journey  from  this  venta  to  La  Mancha.  Next  morning 
we  were  ofi*  before  sunrise, — and  leaving  the  straight  road  which  leads  to  CttidtM 
Real,  we  struck  to  the  left,  and  towards  noon,  reaching  a  small  elevation  above 
the  river  Giguela,  the  muleteer  stopped,  and  pointing  to  the  wide  plain  that 
stretched  to  the  east  and  south,  "  There,"  said  he,  **  is  La  Mancha.^* 

He  who  may  hereafter  visit  La  Mancha,  in  the  intention  of  travelling  in  the 
footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  may  probably  sav  with  me,  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  Cervantes  has  not  told  us  the  name  of  the  village  in  '*  a  certain  comer  of 
La  Mancha,"  where  "there  lately  lived  one  of  those  country  gendemen  who 
adorn  their  halls  with  a  rusty  lance  and  a  worm-eaten  target,  and  ride  forth  on 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse  to  course  with  a  starved  greyhound."  Cervantes  has  not 
however  left  us  altoffether  in  the  dark,  as  to  the  comer  of  La  Mancha  in  which 
this  gentleman  lived.  El  Tohoeo,  the  villa^  of  his  duldnea,  lay  in  its  ne^h- 
bourhood ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  day's  ride  from  his  own  house,  the  knight 
met  the  merchants  on  the  road  from  Toledo  to  Murcia,  and  the  Biscayan  and  the 
Lady  on  the  road  to  Seville;  and  the  same  day  that  he  quitted  home,  he  en- 
countered the  windmills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puerto  Lapiche,  The  lodility 
of  Don  Quixote's  village  is  therefore  sufficienUy  pointed  out;  and  thevilll^B^ 
in  this  part  of  La  Mancha  are  not  so  thickly  sown,  but  that,  with  tiiese  helm, 
we  may  even  hit  upon  the  precise  spot  that  Cervantes  had  in  his  eye,  when  ne 
tells  us  that  '*  one  morning  before  sunrise,  unseen  by  any  body,  in  the  scorching 
month  of  July,  he  buckled  on  his  armour,  mounted  Kozmante,  braced  his  target. 
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fieized  his  lance,  and  tliiough  tbe  back  door  of  his  yard  sallied  into'  the  ileldl '' 
This  village  could  be  no  other  than  Miguel  Estevan,  situated  a  league  and  a 
half,  or  two  leagues  fiom  El  Toboto;  within  a  day's  ride  of  Puerto  Lapiehef 
and  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  road  between  Toledo  and  Serille. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  day  when,  emerging  irom  a  smaU  olive  plan- 
tation which  lay  rather  in  a  hollow,  1  saw  within  a  quarter  of  a  league,  the  little 
viUage  of  Miguel  Ettevan;  and  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  entered  the 
straggling  street  that  composes  the  greater  part  of  it.  Here  thought  I  as  I 
look^  on  every  dde,  and  saw  hanging  over  a  door  the  likeness  of  Mambrino*s 
helmet,  here  perhaps  lived  the  barber ;  and  there,  within  a  few  doors  of  him, 
might  dwell  the  licentiate ;  and  perceiving  a  little  apart  from  ^e  other  houses, 
one  that  might  have  suited  a  country  gentleman,  his  housekeeper,  and  his 
niece,  that  house,  I  resolved  in  mv  own  mind,  must  have  been  the  habitation 
of  no  other  than  the  hidalgo  himself.  So  like  reality  indeed  are  the  pictures  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Cervantes,  that  we  scarcely  regard  them  in  the  light  of  fiction, 
even  when  we  contemplate  them  at  our  fire-sides  at  home ;  and  when  actually 
traveUing  in  the  country  of  Don  Quixote,  and  surrounded  by  such  portraits  of 
Spanish  life  and  manners,  and  scenery,  as  are  interwoven  in  the  relation  of  his 
exploits,  we  cannot  help  giving  a  real  existence  to  persons,  and  places,  and 
adventures,  instead  of  being  contented  with  the  behef  that  the  fancy  only  of 
Cervantes  selected  real  spots,  as  the  scenes  of  his  fiction :  and  this  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote,  is  partaken  also  by  the  inhabitants  of 
La  Mancha,  as  will  presently  appear.  Tliere  was  no  Posada  in  the  village ;  and 
as  night  was  approaching,  it  seemed  probable  that  I  might  be  obliged  not  only 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  but  to  imitate  his  example,  by 
the  night  **  under  a  tuft  of  trees;"  and  this,  without  the  advantage 
by  him  who  could  sweetly  employ  the  solemn  hours:  '*  in  musing  upon 
duldnea."  But  happening  to  cast  my  eye  towards  the  bright  barber's  basin 
which  I  had  already  passed,  and  having  a  high  opinion  of  the  courtesy  of 
barbers  in  all  nations,  I  resolved  to  enter  liis  shop,  in  the  persuasion  that  he 
might  assist  me  in  my  difficulty ;  and  besides,  like  the  courtier,  who  is  said  by 
Sterne  to  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  between  Yorick,  the  king  of  Den- 
mark's jester,  and  Yorick  who  lived  a  centuiy  later,  I  confess  I  could  not  divest 
myself  of  the  idea  that  this  barber  was  in  rea&ty  Master  Nicholas,  or  if  not  abso- 
lutely that  renowned  personage,  that  he  was  at  all  events  his  direct  descendant, 
and  the  inheritor  of  his  shrewdness  and  oddities. 

Business  seemed  to  be  slack  with  the  barber  this  afternoon.  Clothed  in  a 
pair  of  tight  black  leather  breeches,  a  long  and  ample  brown  cloak,  and  a 
small  black  cap  fitting  close  to  the  head,  he  sat  on  the  stone  step  of  bis  door, 
looking  up  the  street,  and  down  the  street,  if  perchance  aii  unshaven  peasant 
might  approach ;  and  as  he  saw  me  make  directly  towards  the  spot  where  he 
exercised  his  vocation,  he  retreated  within  the  doorway ;  and  when  I  reached  it, 
the  chair  was  set,' the  tin  basin  in  one  hand,  ready  to  fit  into  the  neck  of  the 
customer,  and  in  the  other,  that  weapon  wrhich  a  Spanish  barber  knows  better 
than  the  barber  of  any  other  country,  now  to  wield. 

**  Good  evening.  Master  Nicholas,''  said  I,  entering,  and  seating  myself,  '*  and 
how  are  your  neighbours,  the  curate  and  the  bachelor  Sampson  Curasoo, 
and  have  vou  heard  any  tidings  lately  of  the  hidalgo,  who  is  sumamed  Don 
Quixote P '  The  cunning  eye,  and  expressive  smile  of  the  barber,  shewed  at 
onoe  that  he  understood  me.  *'  And  so,"  said  he,  **you,  who  are  a  foreigner, 
have  found  out  the  village  of  Don  Quixote,  when  travellers  from  our  own 
towns  and  provinces  go  to  Quintana,  and  Quero,  and  £1  Probencio,  and  Peder- 
noso,  and  every  vilhige  of  La  Maneha,  but  the  right  one!"  "  And  so,"  said  I, 
"  this  is  really  the  village  from  which  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  set  out  in 
benrch  of  adventures  ?" 

**  Certes  it  is,"  replied  the  barber, "  what  other  village  should  it  be  than  Miguel 
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Estevan  ?  duintana  it  could  not  be,  because  there  is  not,  and  theie  never 
has  been  any  barber's  shop  in  duintana;  as  little  could  it  be  Cluero,  where  there 
is  not  a  house  good  enough  for  an  hidalffo,  scarcely  even  for  a  curate  or  a 
licentiate :  El  I^bencio  it  could  not  be,  because  El  Probencio  is  not  in  La 
Mancha ;  and  neither  could  it  be  Pedemoso,  because  if  the  knight  had  gone 
Yrom  Pedemoso  to  the  place  where  he  encountered  the  windmills,  he  must 
have  passed  £1  Toboso,  tne  village  of  his  dulcinea,  which  would  not  have  been 
omitted  in  the  histoir  of  his  sally." 

I  perceived  that  tne  barber  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  a  true  enthusiast  in  the 
work  of  Cervantes ;  and  desirous  of  trying  to  what  length  the  confusion  of  truth 
and  fiction  would  carrv  him,  I  said,  '^  But  you  speak  of  the  house  of  the  hi- 
dalgo as  if  he  had  reallv  existed,  and  of  the  barber's  shop,  as  if  the  barber  had 
in  reality  consulted  with  the  cuiate  about  burning  the  knight's  books,  whereas 
you  know" — *^  Oh  I  know  veiy  well,"  inteirupted  the  barber,  evidently  dis- 
concerted ;"  ''but  we  always  speak  so  here,  and  if  you  will  step  out  with  me 
to  the  comer  of  the  street.  111  show  you  the  identical  house."  This  afforded  a 
curious  exemplification  of  the  effect  which  thought,  constantly  directed  in  a 
wrong  channel,  may  have  in  warping  the  judgment ;  and  while  I  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  shaving,  I  reflected  upon  the  extraordinary  genius  of  Cervantes, 
in  having  drawn  fictitious  scenes  with  so  much  truth  as  not  only  to  beguile  the 
reader  into  a  temporary  belief  in  their  reality,  but  even  to  disturb  one's  settled 
convictions  of  troth  and  falsehood. 

Let  none  but  bold  men  trust  themselres  into  the  hands  of  a  Spanish  barber ; 
his  short  reign  is  truly  a  *'  reign  of  terror;"  the  extraordinaiy  celerity  of  his 
motions,  and  the  inoonceiyable  sharpness  of  his  instrament,  susgest  every 
instant  the  idea  of  "  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  and  one  glances  into  £e  tin  basin 
in  a  sort  of  expectation  of  seeing  something  more  than  water  in  it 

It  was  now  dark,  and  1  was  still  unprovided  with  a  night's  lodging  $  but  as  I 
expected,  the  barber  set  me  at  ease.  He  clapped  the  little  black  cap  upon  his 
head,  which  had  been  uncovered  in  honour  of  so  illustrious  a  customer  as  my- 
self; and  bidding  me  follow  him,  led  the  way  down  the  street,  and  stopped  at 
the  door  of  a  house  which  seemed  rather  taller  and  duskier  than  its  neighbours. 
*'This"  said  he,  '*  is  the  house,  the  identical  house  I  spoke  of;  and  here  lives 
the  widow  of  the  late  Alcalde^  who  will  no  doubt  treat  you  well " — and  so  say- 
ing, the  barber  pushed  open  the  widow's  door,  and  ushered  me  into  a  sm^l 
room  evidently  the  sanctum  sanctoram  of  a  devout  Catholic,  for  in  one  comer, 
upon  a  small  marble  slab,  stood  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  a  glass  case,  and  a 
lamp  burning  before  it  The  widow,  a  portly  dame  clothed  in  bkick,  and  with- 
out veil  or  mantilla,  soon  entered,  with  the  usual  light  step,  and  graceful  gait  of 
Uie  Spanish  women ;  and  being  informed  bv  the  barber  that  I  was  a  stranger, 
visiting  this  village  because  it  was  the  village  of  Don  Quixote,  the  widow 
of  tbe  Alcalde  received  me  graciously,  with  many  furlings  and  unfurlings  of  ber 
fan,  and  assuring  me  that  ner  house  was  at  my  disposal.  In  short,  I  was  do- 
mesticated in  a  moment;  my  respect  for  her  village  opened  her  heart;  my 
veneration  for  the  house  she  Uvea  in  won  her  altogether ;  a  stew  of  mutton 
moderately  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  some  sausages  that  would  have  dignified 
the  stall  of  a  London  pork  butcher,  formed  the  refmco;  a  conversation,  plea- 
santly sprinkled  with  the  gallantry  without  which  all  conversation  is  vapid  in 
the  ear  of  a  Spanish  woman,  whiled  away  an  hour ;  and  the  offer  of  the  Alcalde's 
widow  to  give  up  her  own  chamber  to  a  stranger  of  so  much  distinction,  almost 
led  me  to  think  Uiat  I  had  carried  my  gallantry  too  far. 

I  am  now  in  bed,  in  the  reputed  house  of  Dan  Quixote  de  la  Mancha ;  and 
in  the  chamber  once  occupiea  by  the  Hidalgo,  or  perhaps  by  his  house-keeper, 
or  his  niece:  and  to-morrow,  through  "  the  back  door  of  his  yard,"  I  shall  sally 
into  the  fields,  when  **  rosy  winged  Aurora,  stealing  from  her  husband's  jealous 
couch,  through  the  balconies  and  aerial  gates  of  Lei  Mancha,  shall  stand  con- 
fessed to  wondering  mortals." 
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TO  A   NORTHERN    DUKE. 

Such  splendid  pomp  is  sadly  out  of  pla<5e, 
And  brings  not  only  damage  but  disgiace ; 
Your  friends  lament,  your  neighbours  scorn  to  view 
Wealth  pour  her  charms  on  such  a  thing  as  you. 
When  countless  thousands  worthier,  wiser,  roam 
Unhelpt,  without  a  shilling  or  a  home. 

"  Why  this  to  me  ?"  youTl  answer  in  a  trice ; 

**  Let  wasteful  W-11 — ^ley  hear  your  sage  adTice, 

Lectures  on  prudence  scarce  deserved  appear — 

Why,  IVe  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

Well,  and  is  that  the  reason  you  bestow 

Not  one  half-crown  to  sooth  tiie  poor  man's  woe  ? 

Of  all  that  income  is  there  nothing  left 

To  feed  the  hungiy,  succour  the  bereft  ? 

Why,  with  such  treasures  in  your  niggard  store, 

Is  any  worthy  man  distrest  or  poor  ? 

Why  is  the  cottage  roofless  ?    Why,  ingrate. 

Not  give  at  least  a  portion  to  the  state  ? 

What !  when  distress  stalks  grimly  through  the  land, 

And  spreads  despair  and  strife  on  every  hand. 

Most  wealth  and  grandeur  still  your  steps  pursue, 

And  change  of  times  bring  change  to  all  but  you  ? 


Grandes  rhombi  patinseque 
Orande  femnt  nnk  cum  damno  dedecus.    Adde 
Iratnm  patruum,  yicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum 
£t  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  cum  deerit  egenti 
As,  laquei  pretium — ^*  Jure,''  inquit,  '*  Thmsius  istis 
Jnrgatur  verbis :  ego  vectigalia  magna, 
Divitiasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus."    Ergo 
duod  superat,  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam,  te  divite  ?    Quare 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  Deum  ?    Cur,  improbe,  cane 
Non  aliqutd  patris  tanto  emetiris  acervo  ? 
Uni  nimirum  tibi  rect^  semper  eront  res  ? — Sat.  lib.  ii. 
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'*  II  ne  fiuit  qa*an  homme— on  signal;  les  fliments  d'ane  revolation  sont  tout  prtts.    Qui 

oommencera )  DiB  qu*ll  y  aura  un  point  d'appui,  tout  8'6bnuilera." 

Napolboit. 

The  admirer  of  the  feudal  system,  if  such  a  man  exist,  should  turn  his  eye  to 
Germany,  and  compare  the  character  of  its  people  with  the  nature  and  tendency 
of  their  social  institutions.  Let  him  examine  the  actual  state  of  the  empire, 
and  afterwards  speculate  upon  what  such  a  country  might  have  heen  under 
happier  auspices. 

Tnis  fine  section  of  Europe  has  never  known  the  blessings  of  territorial  unity 
and  political  strength.  The  Romans  profited  by  its  divisions,  so  did  the  Franks 
in  the  fifth  century,  so  did  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth.  In  an  old  book  found 
in  the  Abbey  of  Niedermiinster  at  Ratisbon,  were  these  words,  **  Carohu 
primus  Casar  Germanicum  Imperium  suStvirtute,  Sanguinequeacquisivit^^ — ^The 
first  Charles  won  Germany  by  his  bravery  and  blood.  This  is  true,  and  it  is 
also  true  that,  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  the  age,  he  parcelled  out  his  con- 
quests among  his  camp  retainers. 

Charlemagne  possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  conferring  the  regal  dignity, 
which,  according  to  historical  instances,  might  either  be  granted  fullv  and  perma- 
nently, or  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  feudal  conditions;  subordinate  offices, 
with  their  honours  and  emoluments,  were  resumable  at  the  imperial  pleasure. 
To  Dukes  were  entrusted  extensive  provincial  government,  high  militarv  com- 
mand, and  the  principal  administration  of  justice ;  the  Counts,  Conntesy  or 
companions,  were  their  assistants,  and  frequently  their  vice-gerents.  Counts- 
Palatine,  that  is  of  the  Emperor's  palace — Palsgraves — were  tbe  most  exalted  of 
their  order.  The  Counts  of  the  provinces  were  Landgraves, — of  the  towns.  Bur- 
graves.  The  Margraves  or  Marquisses  executed  duties  similar  to  our  ancient 
Wardens  of  the  Marches. 

Originally  none  of  these  titles,  from  the  Duke  to  the  Burgrave,  implied  any 
independent  or  hereditary  power  in  those  upon  whom  they  were  bestowed. 
A  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  primitive  times  of  the  empire,  had  no  greater 
claim  to  absolute  sovereign  authority  than  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant  for  Ire- 
land has  now.  But  the  supremacy  of  the  sword  was  to  be  maintained  over 
many  tribes  and  nations  uncongenial  in  their  habits,  and  impatient  of  the  yoke. 
Wars  arose  abroad  and  dissensions  at  home ;  rival  competitors  for  the  imperial 
crown  purchased  the  adhesion  of  the  temporary  holders  of  military  sway  by  the 
gift  of  substantialprivileges ;  the  master  relinquished  his  magisterial  functions 
to  the  servant.  Ecclesiastical  dignitaries  emulated  their  lay  brethren  in  the 
struggle  for  aggrandizement.  Before  the  sceptre  had  passed  from  the  line  of 
Carolus  Magnus,  the  throne  which  he  had  filled  by  virtue  of  his  sagacity  and 
valour,  was  attainable  only  through  the  suffrages  of  men  whose  ancestors  were 
proud  of  being  the  veriest  shadows  of  his  grandeur.  -  ^ 

The  elective  powers  were  fiist  assumed  by  the  general  assembly  of  the 
states  of  the  empire.  As  certain  members  of  the  confederacy  waxed  in  impor- 
tance, the  exercise  of  these  princely  privileges  became  restricted  to  a  few.    The 

•  Impeaehmerit  of  the  Miniitry  of  Count  M'wuter  before  the  Bar  of  Public  Opinion. 
(This  document  was  suppressed  by  the  Hanoverian  government  A  manuscript  copy 
was  forwarded  to  us  from  Osnabriick,  and  we  intended  to  have  published  its  averments 
at  length,  had  we  not  been  anticipated  by  the  Timet  Newspaper. — £d.  £.  M.] 
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Pq>es  of  Rome  attempted  to  reyerse  their  early  position  relative  to  the  temporal 
head  of  Christendom,  and  not  content  with  insisting  on  the  right  of  spintual 
investiture,  alleged  that  to  elevate  or  depose  the  Emperor  at  will  was  their 
ancient  prerogative.  Their  pretensions  were  scouted  hy  the  German  magnates, 
whose  lanks  were  fortified  against  the  assaults  of  excited  superstition,  by  the 
presence  and  co-operation  of  a  dignified  clergy  almost  as  potential  as  the 
«« Infallible"  himself. 

Louis  IV.,  the  last  of  the  monarchs  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne,  died  in  912. 
Otho,  of  Saxony,  having  declined  the  honours  which  awaited  his  acceptance, 
the  dioice,  by  a  migoriu  of  votes,  fell  upon  Conrad,  Duke  of  Franconia  and 
Hesse.  Dunng  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Conrad  and 
the  election  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  in  1273,  especially  during  the  turbulent 
interregnum  which  followed  the  demise  of  William  of  Holland,  the  imperial 
dignity  dwindled  into  insignificance,  while  the  firee  cities  and  great  feudatories 
extended  their  encroachments  to  the  unequivocal  assumption  of  the  most 
cherished  characteristics  of  royalty. 

The  troubles  of  a  federal  state,  in  which  above  three  hundred  sovereign 
princes,  with  endless  sub-divisions  of  their  authority,  prosecuted  pettir  animo- 
sities, and  practised  the  lowest  spoliations,  called  for  the  establishment  of  efiective 
tribunals.  The  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles,  to  each  of  which  belonged 
a  provincial  jurisdiction.  An  imperial  chamber  was  instituted,  and  its  ju^;es 
were  empowered  to  adjust  whatever  differences  might  arise  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Germanic  body.  If  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  had  forgotten  their 
allegiance,  the  famu  of  feudal  government  at  least  were  publicly  recognized. 
The  decrees  of  the  Diet  at  R^tisbon,  passed  under  the  imperial  sanction,  were 
ordinances  which  all  the  vassals  were  bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

In  1138,  when  the  princes  assembled  at  Coblentz  to  elect  a  chief,  they  de- 
puted seven  from  among  them  to  collect  the  suffrages  of  the  assemblies,  and  to 
choose  the  most  worthy  of  the  nominated  candidates.  These  seven  were  selected 
on  account  of  the  superior  magnitude  of  their  resources.  They  were  composed 
of  three  archbishops,  a  king,  a  duke,  a  marquis,  and  a  count.  The  hereditary 
possession  of  extensive  territories,  and  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  eventually 
threw  the  whole  electoral  power  into  the  hancb  of  a  college  of  this  number. 
The  members  were  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  Arch-Chancellor  of  the  German 
empire ;  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  Arch-Chancellor  in  Gaul  and  Aries ;  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Arch-Chancellor  in  Italy ;  the  King  of  Bohemia,  Arch- 
Cup-bearer  ;  the  Palatine,  Arch-Sewer ;  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  Arch-Marshal ;  and 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Arch-Chamberlain.  They  were  formally  ac- 
knowledged in  1338,  and  chimered  in  1378,  by  the  statute  called  (from  the  seal 
appended  to  the  document)  the  Golden  Bull.  An  eighth  electorate  was  created 
at  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  to  compensate  the  Palatine  for  his  rights  transferred 
to  Bavaria.  .        . 

During  the  war  between  Leopold  I.  and  France,  at  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  Administrator  of 
Osnabriick,  father  of  George  I.,  had  been  paid  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
on  condition  of  aidine  the  French  monaicn  with  ten  thousand  troops.  •  Tlie 
£mp«ror,  aware  of  die  engagement,  and  anxious  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
these  forces  with  the  enemy,  proposed  to  create  a  ninth  electorate  in  favour  of 
the  Duke,  provided  he  brougnt  bis.  levies  to  the  imperial  banner.  The  de- 
grading offer  was  accepted,  and  the  envoys  of  Brunswick  Liineburg  received 
the  electoral  cap— the  symbol  of  their  master's  dishonour — ^at  Vienna,  on  the 
19th  of  December,  1692.  From  the  opposition  of  the  college  and  princes, 
Ernest  was  never  more  than  nominally  an  elector ;  and  even  his  son^s  recog- 
nition was  with  difficulty  accomplished,  in  1710.  It  was  in  connexion  with  this 
new  dignity  that  Hanover, — a  name  till  then  applied  only  to  a  principal  and 
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almost  independent  city  of  the  dukedom  of  Bnmswick,  became  known  in  the 
list  of  European  soTereignties. 

George  I.  was  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain  in  1714.  Since  that  period 
the  continental  influence  of  England  has  materially  contributed  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  electorate. 

The  French  Revolution,  so  fruitful  in  change,  operated  with  particular  force 
upon  Germany.  In  1801,  the  King  of  Prussia  invaded  and  occupied  Hanover. 
It  was  overrun  by  Buonaparte  in  1803,  was  ceded  by  him  to  the  Prussians  in 
1806,  and  in  1810  was  partitioned  between  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  and 
France.  The  constitution  of  the  German  empire  underwent  a  complete  and 
permanent  change  in  1806.  Sixteen  princes,  under  the  Protectorate  of  Napo- 
leon, formed  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine;  and  Francis  II.  abdicated  the 
imperial  dignity,  which,  after  an  existence  of  one  thousand  years,  disappeared 
for  ever..  There  had  been  various  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  the  electorates ; 
old  ones  annihilated,  as  Cologne,  Mentz,  and  Treves ;  and  new  ones  created,  as 
Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse  Cassel,  and  Salzburg :  but  on  the  resignation  of  the 
chief  they  were  all  reduced  to  a  dead  letter. 

After  the  final  triumph  of  the  Allies  over  France,  the  relations  of  the  empire 
were  again  remodified.  Such  of  the  members  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  as 
had  adhered  to  their  Protector  were  mediatued ;  retaining  in  consequence  only 
their  patrimonial  estates,  with  some  subordinate  branches  of  feudal  emolument 
and  jurisdiction,  while  they  were  stripped  of  the  essential  attributes  of  so- 
vereinity.  The  Germanic  Diet  was  reconstituted,  and  sixty-nine  votes  appor- 
tioned among  seventeen  members  according  to  their  respective  degrees  of 
political  importance.  The  States  entitled  to  send  representatives  to  the  Diet, 
rank  in  the  following  order: — Austria — Prussia — Bavaria — Kingdom  of  Saxony 
— Hanover,  which  has  four  votes — Wurtemberg — ^Baden — Electorate  of  Hesse — 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse — Denmark  for  Holstein  and  Lauenburg— Netherlands- 
for  Luxemburg — Grand  Ducal  and  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony — ^Brunswick  and 
Nassau — Mecklenburgh-Schwerin  and  Strelitz — Oldeuburg,  Anhalt  and 
Schwartzburg — HohenzoUem,  Lichtenstein,  Reuss,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe 
and  Waldeck,  with  the  free  towns  of  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen  and  Hambui^. 
Though  a  host  of  petty  interests  have  been  consolidated,  there  is  still  more 
than  enough  of  separation  among  a  people  divided  by  no  remaricable  localities, 
and  numbering  altogether  little  more  than  thirty  millions  of  souls. 

By  the  stipmations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Hanover  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  with  considerable  territorial  additions.  On  the  accession  of  George  I. 
to  his  family  dominions,  he  ruled  over  2,120  square  geographical  miles,  with 
354,000  inhabitants.  He  inherited  the  Duchy  of  Liineburg  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle  in  1705,  and  in  1715  purchased  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  from 
DenmariE  and  Sweden,  for  1^140,000.  Bentheim,  the  last  acquisition,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  was  taken  in  pawn  for  a  sum  of  money  in  1753. 
The  Elector  had  also  the  alternate  sovereignty  of  the  Bishopric  of  Osnabriick. 
At  present  Hanover  contains  11,045  square  geographical  miles.  It  gained  by 
the  arrangements  of  1814  a  territorial  increase  amounting  to  a  fourth  of  its 
extent  previous  to  its  occupation  by  the  French,  and  an  addition  of  more  than 
a  half  to  its  former  population.  To  punish  Saxony  for  the  adhesion  of  its 
monarch  to  Buonaparte,  its  proportions  were  mercilessly  curtailed,  and  the 
disunited  fragments  made  over  to  Prussia,  who,  to  (^uiet  the  scruples  of  Eng- 
land, transfeired  East  Friesland,  Embden,  Hildesheim,  and  other  districts  to 
Hanover.    Osnabriick  was  likewise  consigned  to  her  in  full  sovereign^. 

The  population  of  Hanover  may  be  computed  at  about  1,700,000,  of  which 
probably  950,000  are  Protestants,  160,000  Catholics,  and  6,500  Jews.  Reli- 
gious liberty  was  established  by  a  royal  ordinance  in  September,  1824.  A 
German  traveller,  writing  in  1828,  says  that  there  are  only  eight  cities  in  the 
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kingdom  desermg  the  name.  The  cq>iul  contains  25,000  inhabitants,  Hildes- 
heim  13,000,  Liknehurg  1 0,000,  Osnabruck  9,500,  Zell  about  8,000.  There  aie 
1 17  maiket  towns,  and  900  lane,  and  4135  small  villages.  Most  of  the  last 
aie  what  in  the  ooontry  are  called  flecken^  literallY  «poto,  and  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  extreme  infrequency  of  insulated  farm-houses. 

The  army,  which  before  the  French  invasion,  consisted  of  30,000  troops,  lately 
rated  at  12,940  men,  with  4676  horses.  The  landwehr,  or  militia  force,  amounted 
to  18,000.  It  is  said  that  there  have  been  reductions,  but  no  specific  state- 
ments have  come  under  our  observation.  The  regular  corps  are  supplied  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  The  landwehr  service  is  compulsory  upon  certain  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  differs  in  some  very  important  particulars  from  the 
parallel  service  in  England.  If  the  king  but  pay  the  men,  he  may,  when  he 
pleases,  command  their  presence  in  the  field,  and  he  may  likewise  draw  at  will 
on  all  that  body  of  his  subjects  which  is  liable  to  enrolment  Commissions  are 
granted  gratuitously,  and  seniority  is  the  principle  of  nromotion.  The  Hano- 
verian oourts-martifd  might  be  advantageously  imitated  in  our  army  and  navy. 
The  criminated  individual  has  the  benefit  of  being  tried  by  his  peers ;  the 
members  of  the  court  being  taken  from  the  grade  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  total  revenue  of  Hanover  is  supposed  to  average  one  million  sterling  per 
annum.  The  state  domains  furnish  half  of  this  sum,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  product  of  the  seven  government  taxes ;  the  land  tax ;  a  tax  on  things  con- 
sumed in  towns,  called  slaughter  or  license  tax;  a  tax  on  brewing  and  distilling; 
a  tax  on  salt;  stamp  duties;  a  tax  on  imported  articles;  and  an  income  and 
capitation  tax.  The  state  domains  are,  in  court  parlance^  considered  the  private 
property  of  the  sovereign ;  a  most  erroneous  assumption,  for  they  were  origi- 
nally given  as  payment  in  full  of  the  demands  of  the  executive,  for  which 
any  tributary  provision  was  a  mere  act  of  grace,  llie  pe<mle  of  the  north  of 
Germany  were  not  always  the  slaves  of  the  feudal  system,  far  less  of  a  system 
worse  than  feudal,  which  entails  the  copious  measure  of  its  evils,  without  its 
alleviating  benefits.  Before  the  days  of  Chariemagne  the  Saxons  were  ihe  free 
possessors  of  the  soil,  and  the  states  of  Saxony  which  met  at  Neckmeslow  in 
1073,  when  they  demanded  justice  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  on  certain  points 
at  issue,  and  admonished  him  on  his  infringement  of  the  connubial  vow,  made 
it  a  distinct  and  em^atic  head  of  their  memorial,  that  he  would  '*  remember 
and  maintain  the  privileges  and  ancient  statutes  of  the  Saxons."  This  spirit 
of  independence  has  long  been  extinguished ;  official  accounts  of  the  public 
expenditure  have  been  withheld,  and  the  disposal  of  the  domanial  revenues  is 
a  mysterr  of  which  the  ministers  and  their  dependants  alone  can  offer  a  solution. 
The  combined  debts  of  the  different  provinces  are  calculated  at  three  millions 
and  a  hal/  sterling,  bearing  interest  at  four  per  cent  For  the  more  equitable 
assessment  of  the  income  and  capitation  taxes,  the  people  have  been  divided 
into  six  classes,  which  pay  according  to  their  relative  ability.  Persons  above 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  liable  to  the  poll  tax,  which  varies  from  l^,  to  2s. 
per  month.  The  monarch  and  the  nobles  were  formerly  exempted  from  the 
land  tax,  but  these  monstrous  immunities  were  swept  away  by  Napoleon,  and 
have  not  since  been  restored. 

Nature  has  been  a  step-dame  to  Hanover;  with  the  exception  of  the  southern 
districts,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  desolate  sands,  barren  heaths,  and  scanty 
pasturage  for  sheep,  form  the  leading  features  of  the  soil.  The  sterility  of 
Liineburg  has  gained  it  the  name  of  the  Arabia  of  Germany.  In  kast 
Friesland  and  Land  Hadeln,  where  tiie  agricultural  population  have  enjoyed  a 
share  of  independence,  the  consequences  are  visible  in  the  superiority  of  the 
cultivation,  and  the  presence  of  comparative  wealth.  There  are  no  manu- 
factures to  generate  capital;  in  1820  there  was  not  a  steam  engine  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  we  question  if  there  be  one  at  the  present  day.  Whatever 
branch  of  trade  promises  to  be  productive,  is  taxed  to  death,  or  monopolized 
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by  the  ffOTemment  The  king  works  the  mines,  fabricates  paper,  fattens  fowls, 
makes  his  own  butter,  grinds  com,  and,  through  the  diligence  of  his  serrants, 
intermeddles  in  every  thine.  The  prices  of  meat  and  bread  are  determined  by 
the  police ;  a  regulation  which  hasloug  heen  enforced  in  the  markets  blessed 
with  the  enlightened  supervision  of  the  officeis  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

One-sixth  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  three-sixths  to  the  nobles, 
one-sixth  to  the  corporations,  and  less  than  one-sixth  to  persons  not  ennobled. 
The  hauersj  or  farmeis,  hold  by  two  descriptions  of  tenure — ^the  mever  and  teibei- 
gener;  9.  fixed  annual  rent  in  com,  or  money,  constitutes  the  leading  condition 
on  which  the  meyer  cultivates  the  soil.  A  change  of  the  occupier,  nom  death 
or  any  other  cause,  entitles  the  landlord  to  a  fine.  The  word  teibeu^ener  means 
a  vassal,  whose  hody  is  a  pledge  to  his  superior  for  the  performance  of  certain 
services  and  dues.*  The  iron  bondage  formerly  implied  by  the  term,  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  Germany;  but  there  is  still  a  grievous  remnant  of  agricultural  oppression 
stifling  the  eneigies  of  the  people  of  Hanover.  The  leibeigener  is  yet  compelled  to 
labour  on  his  lora's  land  to  the  neglect  of  his  own,  and  to  perform  a  multitude  of 
slavish  services.  The  severity  of  the  forest  laws  exposes  the  peasantry  to  the  dire 
alternative  of  perishing  with  cold,  or  suffering  the  punishment  of  poachers;  and 
to  them  is  extended  the  considerate  law  of  the  Hanoverian  guilds,  which  forbids 
ioumeymen  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  a  magistrate.  Some  concesmons 
have  been  granted  to  the  bauett  but  even  these  are  not  founded  on  just  notions 
of  economy,  as  unalterable  rents,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  union  of  farms  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  cultivator,  must  always  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  the 
progress  of  useful  speculation. 

Tne  administration  of  justice  is  based  upon  a  chaotic  compound  of  remote 
customs,  feudal  abuses,  the  Carolina  code  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  Roman 
law.  The  code  of  Justinian  was  introduced  into  Germany  in  1133,  by  Lothair 
II.,  who  ordered  that  justice  should  be  administered  according  to  the  Pandects, 
which  had  ceased  to  be  in  use  for  five  or  six  hundred  years.  /Buonaparte  gave 
the  Code  Napoleon  to  Hanover ;  but  the  country,  unhappy  on  ite  delivery  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  is  again  in  ruinous  possession  of  its  heritable  jurisdictions,  justice 
chanceries,  and  court  of  appeal.  Some  of  the  establishments  most  revolting 
to  common  sense,  have  been  abolished,  but  a  multitude  of  senseJess  and  vexa- 
tious tribunals  remain ;  and  wherever  the  soil  can  afford  a  tribute  to  legal 
subtlety,  there  the  jurisconsults  are  to  be  found  in  swarms,  with  their  grinding 
machinery,  expounding  and  extorting.  Law  papers  are  subject  to  a  stamp 
duty ; — proceeoings,  civil  and  criminal,  are  conducted  in  secret,  and  by  so  slug- 
gish a  process  that  an  ordinary  case  of  theft  has  been  known  to  occupy  a  court 
two  years,  while  a  civil  suit  has  dragged  *  its  slow  length'  through  two  or  three 
generations.  The  French. abolished  the  torture ;  but  tnat  goodly  instrument  of 
justice  returned  with  the  paternal  government,  and  in  1817,  a  man  was  sub- 
jected to  it  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  on  a  charae  of  stealing  a  cow.  In  1818, 
three  other  cases  occurred,  but  general  attention  being  drawn  by  the  press  to  these 
disgraceful  anomalies  in  the  institutions  of  a  civilized  community,  a  final  stop  was 
put  tp  them  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  Hanover  reigns  in  ihe  supremacy  of 
juridical  barbarism.  Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Weimar,  and  Oldenburg,  have 
adopted  new  codes ;  but  as  she  was  in  the  days  of  utter  darkness  so  is  she  now. 

Tithes  continue  to  be  exacted  in  kind,  with  unsparing  severity.  Whatever 
may  be  the  offences  of  the  Hanoverian  clergy,  they  are  not  responsible  for  these 
exactions,  which  press  with  the  greater  rigour  on  the  hauer,  as  he  is  both  the 
labourer  and  the  fanner  of  the  soil.  The  tributary  sheaves  are  stowed  in  the 
bams  of  the  king  and  the  nobles ;  and,  as  if  the  poor  man's  back  were  not 


*  For  further  eiplanation  of  the  leibeigenschaft,  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  "  Collo- 
quial Dictionary." 
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safficiently  bowed  down,  the  coTviet^  or  compulsory  senrices  on  roads  and  public 
works,  are  still  c^orced  in  many  districts. 

Corporative  restrictions  hare  been  the  curse  of  Germany ; — even  the  locomo- 
tive  gentry  who  floated  timber  down  the  riveis,  had  their  excluding  gnild  laws. 
Napoleon  galloped  his  dragoons  over  the  entire  mass  of  antiquated  abominations. 
In  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  his  liberal  views  continue  to  be  acted  upon,  though  not 
to  their  proper  extent.  Prussia  has  completely  done  away  with  apprentioe- 
ship  and  livery  fees,  but  she  exacts  an  annual  licence  tax — (pewerhtteur)  and 
demands  a  magisterial  certificate  of  qualification  from  every  member  of  every 
profession,  whether  doctor  or  chimney-sweep,  midwife  or  engineer.  Of  the 
trades  of  Hanover,  some  are  close,  others  open.  The  close  trades  tolerate  only 
a  limited  number  of  masters  in  one  town.  In  Luneburg,  particular  houses  hold 
the  privilege  of  brewing,  and  the  representatives  of  twelve  particular  families 
are  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  right  of  distilling  brandy. 

Political  economists  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  commercial  intelligence  of 
Hanover,  when  they  learn  as  a  specimen  of  the  encouragement  afforded  to  traffic, 
that  there  were  lately  six  tolls  upon  the  Elbe,  and  seven  on  the  Weser.  Not  a 
fraction  of  these  absurd  imports  goes  to  the  improvement  of  navigation ;  every 
florin  that  can  be  spared  from  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  state,  is  pocketed  by 
insatiable  officials.  Tolls,  similarly  applied,  are  levied  upon  the  roads — ^if  the 
wretched  tracks  that  intersect  the  country  can  warrant  tne  application  of  the 
name. 

The  bauera  are  subject  to  thirlage.  The  censorship  of  the  press,  agreed  upon 
by  the  Germanic  body,  is  vigilantly  enforced.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the 
ancestral  dominions  of  our  popular  monarch,  William  the  Fourth ! 

Writers  extravagantly  loyal  have  expended  much  vituperation  upon  the 
memory  of  Napoleon ;  but  when  we  survey  his  continental  reformations,  the 
misdeeds  of  the  grai^ng  soldier  are  forgotten  in  the  luminous  career  of  the 
practical  legislator.  He  abolished  all  feudal  restrictions  on  person  and  pro- 
perty,— ^introduced  trial  by  jury,  and  presented  constitutions  to  conquered 
states,  which,  if  not  quite  commensurate  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  highest 
order  of  enlightened  minds,  were  at  least  many  steps  in  the  van  of  the  best 
forms  of  the  ancient  system.  The  Hanoverian  government,  from  their  endea- 
vours to  place  things  on  their  original  basis,  seem  to  entertain  the  magnanimous 
opinion  tliat  it  is  better  to  perish  by  our  own  foUy,  than  to  live  and  flourish  by 
die  wisdom  of  an  enemy. 

Whoever  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  must  know  the 
unwise  and  ungenerous  deception  practised  by  certain  European  sovereigns  on 
their  credulous  subjects.  When  a  patriotic  citizenship  armed  against  and  over- 
came the  instruments  of  military  despotism,  the  gratitude  of  their  humbled  rulers 
knew  no  bounds.  Public  liberty  was  in  future  to  rest  on  an  unassailable  founda- 
tion— no  concessions  were  esteemed  too  ample  to  be  included  in  their  constitu- 
Utms  ociroyies.  The  13th  article  of  the  German  Confederation  of  June  8, 1 815, 
contains  this  provision : — "  In  alien  Bundesttaaten  wird  eine  landestanduche 
Vetfassung  Uatt  finden :" — In  each  of  the  confederated  states  a  constitution, 
founded  on  the  estates,  shall  be  introduced.     How  has  this  been  interpreted  ? 

Estates  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  arising  out  of  the  customs  and  conquests  of 
the  primitive  tribes.  To  be  represented,  even  according  to  the  most  limited 
views  of  feudalism,  a  fair  proportion  of  deputies  must  be  selected  from  the 
general  body  of  the  land  proprietors,  great  and  small.  If  we  recur  to  early 
history,  we  shall  find  that  the  representatives  of  tlie  estates  did  not  meet  as 
puppets  obedient  to  a  ministerial  string,  but  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  freemen 
upon  matters  of  general  concernment.  Such  counsellors  were  not  to  the  taste 
otthe  reinstated  rulers  of  modem  Germany.  They  preferred  a  more  pliable 
typification  of  the  community.  The  independence  of  the  nobles  was  broken, 
and  refimnfiT  ^  reunite  it,  they  indemnified  them  by  the  creation  of  a  host  of 
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UBelesB  places,  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  iadustriouB  unpiivUeged 
classes.  The  sov^ereign  absorbed  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical;  and,  afiecting  to  grant  a  '^  Constitution  founded  on  the  Estates," 
placed  the  mask  of  obsolete  feudalism  on  his  creatures,  and  hailed  them  as 
the  representatives  of  an  enfranchised  people.  Thus  have  the  princes  of  tike 
empire  fulfilled  their  pledge  and  interpretea  their  promise.  In  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  their  will,  the  Sovereigns  of  Prusda,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemherg,  and 
Baden,  could  afford  to  transfer  the  roval  domains  to  the  public  treasury.  There 
are  no  great  vassals  now  to  traverse  the  wishes  of  the  high  nolitical  unit. 

The  events  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  contributed  greatly  to  aggrandize  the 
monarchical  authority  in  Hanover.  The  historian  Spittler  writes  thus  in  1786: 
"  When  Kin{(  George  UI.  wishes  to  lay  a  new  general  tax  on  the  whole  of  his 
German  subjects,  who  at  most  do  not  exceed  Uie  tenth  part  of  his  islanders, 
he  is  obliged  previously  to  discuss  the  affair  with  six  different  parliaments ;  and 
each  of  these  parliaments  is  composed  of  several  classes  of  members  who  have 
equally  important  rights  and  privileges.  The  consent  of  all  these  parliaments, 
however  different  their  rights  may  b^  must  be  demanded  on  this  point,  and  at 
last  the  peoide  of  the  Land  Hadeln  must  be  consulted."  These  representative 
bodies  acted  for  the  several  provincial  sections  of  the  state,  and  were  composed 
of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  deputies  of  the  towns.  The  aristocratic  influence  pre- 
ponderated, of  which  the  character  of  the  laws  forms  convincing  evidence.  The 
right  of  sporting  was  confined  to  the  nobles,  and  most  of  the  offices  of  trust  and 
profit  were  shut  to  all  save  their  order.  The  states  controlled  every  mcies  of 
revenue  with  the  exception  of  the  imperial  tax  and  the  taxes  for  the  circle 
(Saxony),  and  the  do^xy  of  the  sovereign's  daughters.  The  collection,  custody, 
and  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  were  almost  completely  under  their  regu- 
latbn  and  management 

The  French  occupied  Hanover  for  ten  years.  Napoleon,  who  was  no  patron 
of  petty  despots,  subverted  the  whole  fabric  of  its  degenerate  institntions.  The 
civil  law  was  superseded,  the  corporations  tlirown  open,  and  the  soil  delivered 
from  the  parchment  bondage  which  rendered  it  inalienable.  The  stupendous 
militaiy  system  of  France  required  heavy  contributions,  and  its  Chief  felt  that 
the  way  to  render  the  payment  of  them  practicable,  as  well  as  tolerable,  was  to 
let  loose  the  national  energies,  and  to  stimulate  to  activity  by  the  equalization  of 
civil  rights.  He  adopted  this  course,  and  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to  raise 
an  unprecedented  increase  of  taxation.  The  weightier  part  of  the  finamcud 
burthens  exist  at  present,  but  the  elasticity  derived  from  the  enjoyment  of 
popular  rights  has  vanished  with  the  return  of  hereditaij  rule. 

Afler  the  Restoration  in  1813,  a  collective  meeting  of  the  states  was  called, 
and  fifty  of  the  nobility  (of  whom  Hanover  contains  459  estated)  and  thirty-five 
corporative  deputies  assembled  and  delibemted  in  one  chamber.  A  maiority 
voted  against  the  publication  of  the  debates.  This  ancangement  proved  un- 
satisfactory, and  in  December,  1819,  two  chambers  were  instituted.  The 
first  consisted  of  pet^  mediattMed  princes,  the  representatives  of  tbe  nobles,  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the  heads  of  government  departments.  The 
second  was  filled  by  the  members  of  the  general  tax  coUege,  not  noble,  but 
holding  office  for  life,  the  deputies  of  relieioas  endowments  (seoilariaed  convents) 
of  the  consistories,  of  towns,  of  free-land  proprietors  not  noble,  and  one  deputy 
from  Gotlingen.  The  members  of  both  chambers  required  to  be  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  and  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  seats  of  proprietors  of  entailed 
estates  with  a  rental  of  £1000  per  anmun,  were  hereditary.  The  qualification 
of  a  deputy  of  the  knights  (rittertchafi)  was  a  yearly  income  of  600  rix-dollais, 
of  the  remaining  class  300.  The  religious  endowments,  university,  consistories, 
and  towns,  were  not  constrained  to  elect  their  representatives  from  among  them- 
selves. A  very  few  facts  will  explain  the  utili^  of  this  constituent  assembly. 
The  religious  endowments,  with  a  single  exception,  are  held  at  the  will  of  tile 
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crown.  The  civic  dq^uties  are  nominated  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  in  turn  ap- 
pointed by  the  govemmenL  The  nobles  are  military  officers  or  needy  sinecurisls. 
A  great  majority  in  the  Chambers  held  public  offices  from  which  thev  might 
be  removed  at  the  royal  pleasure.  No  representative  appeared  for  the  cultivators 
of  the  land  nor  for  any  part  of  the  clergy  except  state  dependents.  The  depu- 
ties were  paid  for  their  attendance;  ^lose  who  resided  in  the  town  of  Hanover, 
13«.  4d,  per  day  each,  and  the  individual  out-dwellers,  6t.  8d.  To  perfect  the 
whole,  they  were  elected  for  life.  Although  these  Chambers  might  be  considered 
an  instrument  sufficiently  supple  for  any  purpose  of  any  cabinet,  the  executive 
reserves  to  itself  the  power  of  quartering  soldiers  on  the  people  ad  libitum ;  a 
power  that  has  been  exercised  this  very  month  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Gottingen.  The  Chambers  commenced  their  sittings  in  December,  1819. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  opened  the  session,  was  meiouslv  pleased  to  oom- 
mnnicate  to  the  members  that  **  the  Prince  Regent  had  surrenaered  some  rights 
which  other  Princes  considered  essential  to  the  royal  dignity,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  called  them  to  be  to  him  what  the  Parliament  is  in  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain — a  great  council  of  the  nation."  There  were  certainly  some  strong 
points  of  resemblance  in  the  organisation  of  the  two  '*  great  councils," — points 
which  we  fervently  trust  will  speedily  cease  to  be  recognized  in  ours.  •'  The 
great  council"  of  Hanover  was  again  remodelled  by  an  edict  of  the  l2th  of 
October,  1822,  which  established  a  cabinet  ministry  in  Uie  capital,  to  report  all 
important  affairs  to  the  king,  and  receive  orders  directly  from  him.  In  minor 
matters  the  cabinet  is  uncontrolled.  On  questions  of  judicature  and  similar 
cases,  the  subject  was  granted  a  right  of  appeal  to  his  sovereign.  These  are 
among  the  most  recent  emendations  in  the  fluctuating  Hanoverian  constitution. 

It  will  not,  after  perusing  this  outline,  appear  ver^  marvellous  to  those  who 
inhale  the  air  of  England,  that  our  German  connexions  should  consider  them- 
selves many  removes  from  a  state  of  political  perfection.  Their  late  attempt  to 
disburden  tiiemselves  of  their  incumbrances  by  force  is  obviously  not  a  wanton 
display  of  riotous  blood,  but  a  desperate  effort  to  burst  the  comj>licated  folds  of  a 
hundred-headed  system  of  oppression  new  and  old.  A  country  naturally  poor, 
bearing  on  its  bosom  such  multiplied  elements  of  mal-odministration,  wanted  but 
one  additional  affliction  to  crown  its  cup.  lliis  cruel  grievance  is  also  the  lot  of 
Hanover — her  monareh  is  an  absentee  ;  and  useless  to  us  and  useless  to  herself, 
through  her  left-handed  union,  she  stands  a  melancholy  monument  of  political 
widowhood. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  William  IV. 
and  his  ministers,  who  are  doing  so  much  for  England,  will  attend  to  the  prayer 
of  a  nation,  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  overshadowed  by  our  matness.  Count 
Mtinsler  has  been  dismissed,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  fresn  changes  in  the 
social  institutions  of  his  misgoverned  country.  We  trust  they  will  be  conceived  in 
a  generous  and  rational  spirit,  that  when  tne  day  of  our  separation  arrives,  (a 
period  in  all  human  prebability  not  far  distant,)  our  ally  may  have  a  shield 
against  the  caprice  of  any  arbitrary  individual — something  that  may  recompense 
her  for  the  sufferings  she  has  endured  since  the  death  of  George  II.  There  are 
no  Hanoverian  borough-mongers  to  divert  the  current  of  regal  benevolence. 
Future  struggles  in  Germany  will  be  between  the  people  and  the  prince,  and 
nothing  can  avert  them  but  timely  and  effective  reformation.  I1ie  petition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Liineburg  has  announced  the  only  remedy  for  tneir  accu- 
mulated ills — ^"  A  Constitution  suited  to  the  present  times,  and  founded  on  a 
complete  representation  of  the  subject  in  the  collective  legislature." 
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Be  it  known  unto  thee,  most  patient  and  indulgent  of  readers,  that  there  are 
two  professing  Christians  named  Francis  Palgrave  and  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas, 
both  styling  themselves  Esquires  and  Barristers  at  Law,  who,  however  little 
thou  mayest  hitherto  have  suspected  the  angular  fact,  actually  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  this  world  of  sorrow  and  strife.  The  one,  indeed,  accuses  the 
other  of  having  ungenerously  attempted  to  reduce  him  '*  to  a  kind  of  abstract 
idea  "  rRemarks,  p.  5) ;  but  if  he  reedly  be  what  his  learned  opponent  is  here 
charged  with  asserting,  he  is  indisputably  the  most  wearisome  and  unsatisfac- 
tory creation  of  the  sort  that  ever  essayed,  since  the  confusion  of  tongues,  to 
usurp  possession  of  a  mortal  pericranium.  These  two  personages,  then,  or 
"  abstract  ideas,'*  for  we  would  not  at  any  price  enter  into  a  verbal  controversy 
with  either,  are,  it  seems,  very  cunningly  versant,  proportionally  of  course  to  the 
rushlights  of  their  respective  understandings,  in  the  curious  devices,  and,  up  to 
this  blessed  hour,  imperfectly  revealed  mysteries  of  antiquarian  lore.  They 
have  each,  according  to  their  own  several  representations,  dived  deep  under  the 
uninviting  surface  of  writs,  records,  and  parliamentary  summonses,  and  in 
the  course  of  their  mole-like,  and,  we  should  imagine,  little-to-be-envied, 
adventures,  their  solid  and  singularly  fashioned  repositories  of  wisdom,  happen, 
unfortunately  for  the  indolent  enjoyment  of  their  tempers,  to  have  come  into 
rather  violent  and  passion-exciting  collision.  Whilst  the  ^*  abstract  idea"  or 
human  being,  prefigured  under  3ie  uncommon,  and  we  must  say  somewhat 
startling,  name  of  Palgrave,  is  an  Editor,  it  is  asserted,  who  receives  liberal 
golden  acknowledgments  for  superintending  a  republication,  now  in  progress, 
of  certain  national  muniments  said  to-be  extremely  important ;  Mr.  Nicolas 
is  an  assiduous  labourer  in  the  same  *'  pleasant  land  of  drowsy-head,''  and 
is  yet  obliged  to  content  himself,  and  fatten  his  ten  interesting  children, 
with  the  unprofitable  eulogiums  of  a  few  *'  leaden-eyed "  friends.  In  part 
at  least  therefore,  we,  perhaps  illnaturedly  and  with  injustice,  suppose 
**  hinc  illse  lachrymse."  But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Nicolas  took  up  his  testi- 
mony  against  the  comfortable  and  unsuq)ecting  Mr.  Palgrave  in  a  pamphlet, 
of  which  the  title  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  which  was  published 
about  the  month  of  November,  1830.  This  production  is  a  following  up  of  the 
recent  exposh  of  Mr.  Babbage  and  Sir  James  South,  and  reveals  to  the  paying 
public  sundry  exceedingly  rotten  places  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the 
Tower,  and  other  repositories  where  historical  documents  are  preserved ;  and 
above  aU,  in  the  management  of  the  Record  Commission,  which  was  appointed 


*  1. — Observations  on  the  state  of  Historical  Literature,  and  on  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries and  other  institutitions  for  its  advancement  in  England  ;  with  remarks  on 
Kecord  Offices,  and  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Record  Commission  ;  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  by  Nicolas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  Bar- 
rister at  Law. — Pickering,  1830. 

2. — Remarks  submitt^  to  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Melbourne.  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  the  Home  Department,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet  addressed  to  him  by  Nicholas  Harris 
Nicolas,  Esq.,  and  entitled  "  Observations,  &c.,"  by  Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Banister  at  Law.— Hatchard  and  Son,  1831. 

3.— RefuUtion  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  Remarks,  &c.,  &c.,  with  additional  facts  relative 
to  the  Record  Commission,  and  Record  Offices,  by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.— 
Pickering,  183L 
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by  Puiiament  to  de?elope,  by  the  diffusiye  aid  of  print,  whattYer  was  interest- 
ing or  important  in  the  MS.  archives  of  the  state.  OstentibiVf  in  furtherance 
of  the  laudable  object  which  the  toi-ditafU  representatives  of  the  nation  con- 
templated, money  has  been  lavished,  literally  by  the  imperial  measure,  to  a 
**  nhble  rout  '*  of  individuals  rejoicing  under  the  various  imposing  denomina- 
tions of  editors,  co-editors,  correctors  of  the  press,  compilers  of  indexes,  tran- 
scriben,  and  bag-bearers ;  to  Messrs.  Playfora,  lllingworth,  Vanderzee,  Luders, 
RailhbT,  Caley,  Bayley,  Holbrook,  and  other  curiosities  of  the  same  order,  whose 
names,  we  will  venture  to  say,  were  never  before  heard  of,  or  even  imagined,  by 
any  regulariy-baptized  and  instructed  human  being,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion, peradventure,  of  the  incautious  anti-Malthusians  that  begot  them.  But 
posttiTely  nothing  has  as  yet  been  accomplished,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be,  under 
the  present  system  of  management,  in  the  true  spirit  with  which  the  publica- 
tion was  originated,  and  should  have  been  conducted;  for  instead  of  sepa- 
rating the  wheat  fiom  the  chaff,  in  the  wav  that  prudence  would  dictate, 
every  particle  of  good  seed  has  been  absolutely  overwhelmed  in  the  compila- 
tions of  our  government  employis^  under  a  grievous  cruelty-to-animal  waggon- 
load  of  utterly  unproductive  and  indescribably  loathsome  rubbish.  The  only 
point  in  which  these  pearl-divers  of  history  have  been  pharisaically  scrupulous, 
is  in  chazging  for  their  invaluable^  and  truly  not-to-be^ppreciatedt  labours,  as 
the  following  succinct  tables,  which  we  borrow  from  Mr.  Nicolas,  will  much 
more  deady  iUustrate  than  an  hundred  pages  of  merely  verbal  detail. 

1. 

A  SiattmetU  $keiring,  at  one  view,  thi  whole  amount  expended  on  each  of  tht  Workt  pub' 
lished  by  the  Record  Commission  from  1801  to  1629. 


1.      Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  .... 

Calendariam  Rotuk>niin  Patentinm       • 
Caleadarium  Kotulonim  Chartanim 
RotaloniRi  OriginaKum 
RotuH  Hnndredonrai  .... 

Inqnintiones  Nonanim 

Testa  de  Nevill  .        .        .        .      - . 

AbbreTiatio  Placitomm 

Placita  de  Quo  Warranto 

RotnliScotie 

Statutes  of  the  Realm,  with  2  vols,  of  Indexes 

Catalogue  of  the  Lansdowne  MSS. 

Calendbriam  In^uisitionum  post  Mortem 

Valor  Ecclesiasticus     ...... 

Rymer's  Foedera  .... 

Indexes  to  Doomsday  Book,  and  the  Exeter  and  Winton 

Doomsday 

Catalogue  of  the  Cottonian  MSS.  • 
Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS.  t         .    .    * 
Docatos  Laacastris         .... 
Proceedings  in  Chancery      ..... 
ParliamenUiy  Writs  and  Rolls  of  Parliament     . 


1. 
1, 
2. 
2. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
1. 
2. 
9. 
2. 
4. 
5. 
3. 
3. 

1. 
4. 
3. 
2. 
2. 


£ 

<« 

d. 

1,862 

9 

0 

1,.546 

11 

0 

2,198 

18 

0 

5,605 

6 

0 

9,251 

5 

3 

2.546 

5 

6 

2,562 

4 

4 

3,024 

0 

6 

4,178 

12 

9 

8,287 

12 

6 

59,392 

1 

1 

1,990 

8 

0 

9,830 

13 

8 

15,635 

4 

9 

30,388 

18 

H 

9,877 

15 

0 

250 

0 

0 

8.519 

6 

6 

5.760 

11 

3 

4,950 

0 

10 

17,308 

2 

10 

Total  £204,966      7       li 


•  Thit  Is  only  put  of  the  expense  of  this  work }  the  remainder  beinc  paid  prerions  to  the 
iostitaiian  of  the  Commission. 
t  Qnery  if  UUs  be  the  whole  cost  of  this  woric  f 
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2. 
Total  amount  expended  hi/  the  Record  Commimon  from  1801  to  1829* 


Salaries  and  temporary  wages  in  England  and  Scotland,  §nm 

March,  1801,  to  1827 111,966    15    10| 

Printing,  binding,   and  stationery,  in  England,  from  1801  to 

March,  1827 101,719    16      5 

Transcribing,  binding,  and  securing  xecoids  in  England,  from 

1801  to  March,  1827  .  .  ,  .  .       42,441     12      5 

Printing,  binding,  paper,  warehouse  room,  insurance,  advertising 

and  securing  records  in  Scotland,  from  1801  to  1824  .  .  44,907  8  7 
Wages  in  Scotland,  from  Maich,  1827»  to  1829 .  .  .        6,618      5      0 

Printing,  binding,  and  engraving  in  Scotland,  from  1824  to  1888 

<the  last  letum  on  Che  subject) 8,698      0      O 

Paid,  as  wages,  to  editors,  collectors,  transcnhers,  &c.fiir  litesaiy 

labour  in  i;QgUuid,  from  March,  1827,  to  March,  1829  «  .  12,761  8  2 
Paid  for  printing,  pajper,  flee,  from  March,  1827,  to  MaitHi,  1829  13,773  12  11 
Sums  paid  for  warenouse  room,  binding,  and  securing  records, 

and  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  workspuUishing  by  the 

Commission,  between  March,  1827,  and  1829 
Expense  of  the  Irish  Commission,  from  1810,  to  January,  1822  . 

Deduct  sum  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  works  printed  by 
the  Record  Commission,  from  1812  to  1827    . 

Returned  expenditure  up  to  1829 

Assuming  that  the  English  Commission  has  spent,  or  contracted 
to  spend,  the  same  sum  since  March^  1829^  as  in  the  year  pre- 
cedmg,  there  will  be,  from  March,  1829,  to  March,  1831, 
about  .  .  ....  .  .    26,000      0      0 

Assuming  that  tiie  Irish  Commission  has  proceeded  at  the  same 
rate  of  expenditure  to  Januaiy,  1830,  as  between  1810  and  1822     47,000      0      0 

Sums  paid,  as  wages,  to  two  Record  Offices  only,  viz.  the  Tower, 
and  Chapter.House,  Westminster,  from  1800  to  1830       .        .    70,COO      0      0 

Conjectured  expenditure  since  1627    £143,000      0      0 

The  sum  total  which  appears  to  have  been  spent  on  the  public  records  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  between  1800  aod  1830,  is  £546,096  15s.  6)c(. ! ! 

A  peison  named  Caley  alone  has  pocketed,  aocordiog  to  the  letnms — ^in  the 
various  chaxacteis  of  editor,  co-editor,  secretary,  and  keeper — ^the  enormous  sum 
of  14,629/.  lOf.  of  the  public  money ;  and  our  ideal  friend  Pftl^ve,  who  turns 
out  to  be  infinitely  less  etherial  in  his  appetites  than  we  had  fancied,  has  actually 
been  receiving,  during  the  long  space  en  seven  years,  the  very  comfortable  pen- 
sion of  500/.  per  annum,  for  3ie  ingenious  labour  of  collecting  and  clipping 
certain  enigmatical  bits  of  paper,  and  arranging  and  fashioning  them  into  two 
nnwieldlv  folios,  termed  "  Parliamentary  Writs  and  Rolls  of  Parliament" 
Honest  Francis,  if  he  be  not  an  "  abstract  idea,"  which  he  indignantly  denies, 

*  There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  sums  have  been  spent  by  the  Commission, 
between  Mareh,  I8S7,  and  18V»  as  no  general  retain  for  those  years  has  been  made.  The 
statements  reUtive  to  that  period  are  taken  chiefly  from  Return  No.  V.,  but  there  may  teve 
been  other  disborsements. 


1,703 
.      70,764 

9 
3 

8 
9 

£408,334 
5,237 

12 
17 

lOf 

4 

£403,096 

15 

6i 
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and  we  bow  teliMre,  BogociMjeo  an  admimble  idea  aad  plan  of  abatraotiDg  a 
^eisaiit  nodicam  of  tiie  aetlmial  resources. 

On  adTertmg  to  saeli  gross  abuses  of  the  public  interestB  and  patronage,  and 
looking  back  to  wliat  we  hare  written  in  our  introductorf  remarks,  we  must 
candiw  confess  that  we  have  there  treated  Mr.  Nicolas  with  some  con- 
sidsnhle  ii^ustice.  Joking  apart,  he  is  reallj  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and 
pncticanj  useful  of  our  modem  antiquaries ;  and  under  any  circumstances  he 
werves  tae  best  thanks  of  his  counUy,  for  the  well-timed  exposure  of  mis- 
mmngwaeot  in  his  peculiar  department  of  knowledge  with  which  he  has  dis- 
tinetlj  and  wtfisfactorily  pvesented  us  in  his  pamphlets  on  our  table,  at  the  ex- 
pease  of  ma<^  labour  and  penonal  obloquy  from  the  Sloths  in  office,  who  chanced 
to  be  ailected  by  his  honest  crilicisBis  on  their  Mopdeas  incapacity  and  humbug. 


THE  REFORM  BILL. 


Tfli  first  siuBinons  of  Parliament  on  record  bears  date  from  the  49th  Henry  III. ;  it 
eileoded  to  the  counties  and  a  few  cities ;  shires  were  first  sunnnoned  In  the  18th 
Edward  HI. ;  the  first  rqgalar  fetums  for  cities  and  boroughs  appear  ia  the  nme  year. 
At  the  aocesaioti  of  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  period  the  woraer  corruptions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  he  said  to  have  commenced,  the  cities  and  boroughs  that  sent  repre- 
scatatiTes  to  Pailiameot  were  108  io  number.  Henry  added  5  boroughs ;  his  son, 
Edward,  or  rather  his  ton's  council,  1U  ;  Mary  12 ;  Elizabeth  32 :  James  I.  12 ; 
Charles  I.  9 ;  Charles  II.  2  ;  msking  in  the  whole,  200.  The  24  Welch  representatives 
were  added  by  act  27th  Henry  VIII.  l*he  Union  whh  Scotland  in  1707  brought  45 
cannie  northerns  "  to  herd  them  with  the  English  epicures ;"  and,  lastly,  the  Irish  Union 
in  1900,  aent  over  100  of  the  natives  4o  bother  John  Bull  with  emancipation,  vestry 
acts,  grand  jofies,  home-grown  tobacco,  and  the  tea  thousand  other  causes  of  fire  and 
smoke,  that  have  a^tated,  do  agitate,  and  will  agitate  poor  old  Ireland,  as  long  as 
there  is  a  finger  to  stix,  or  a  breath  to  blow. 

The  House  of  Commons  n  at  present  made  up  of-* 

82  inights    -    .     -    returned  by  -    -    -    40  counties  and  shires,  York  county 

returning  4. 

50  citizens   -    •     -  — ~  -     -     •    24  cities  -,  London  returning  4. 

332  buigesses      -     -  ...  166  boroughs,  returning  2  each. 

5     -     -    -         -    -     -      5  1  each. 

4  ■     -     •    -  -     -     -      2  universities. 

16  barons     ...  *      -     .    -      8  cinque-ports. 

12  knights  (Wales)  ...     12  counties. 

12  hnigedses  ditto  — —  ...    12  districts  of  boroughs. 

30  knights  (Scotland)       -     .    -    33  counties. 

15  burgesses  ditto  .    .    •     15  districts  of  burghs. 

64  knights  (Treland)        ...    32  counties. 

36  burgesses  ditto  ...    34  boroughs  and  the  university,  Dublin 

—  returning  2. 

The  forms  of  tenure,  on  which  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  depends,  in  the 
several  boroughs  of  England,  are  almost  as  numerous  as  are  the  boroughs  themselves; 
the  greater  part  of  them  may,  however,  be  reduced  to  five  heads — ^first,  corporation 
boroughs,  where  the  right  of  voting  is  in  the  magistrates,  and  a  select  body  variously 
deaomtoated ;  second,  corporation  boroughs,  where  the  right  is  in  the  freemen ; 
third,  noft-ooiporate  bonmgfas,  where  the  vote  depends  on  estates  freehold  or  bur- 
gage ;  fourth,  scot  and  lot  boroughs^  virhere  the  franchise  is  vested  in  the  whole  of  the 
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honaeholdeiK ;  fifth,  potwallopiog  boronghs,  where  it  is  vetted  in  the  whole  of  the 
inhabiUnti.  The  first  class,  it  is  evident,  must  have  been  close  from  their  origin ; 
the  third  and  fourth  have  in  manj  instances  become  close  from  accident.  The  extent 
of  property  on  which  the  franchise  originally  depended  was  necessarily  limited  ;  the 
whole,  or  the  greater  part,  has  come,  by  purchase  or  other  conveyance,  into  one  or 
two  hands,  who  regulate  the  number  of  houses  and  holdings  according  to  their  plea- 
sure, and,  consequently,  nominate  the  member.  The  potwalioping  or  universal  suffrage 
boroughs  are  few  m  number;  the  boroughs  where  freemen  have  a  vote  are  mostly  open ; 
but  the  admissibility  of  non-resident  voters  renders  them  nearly  as  objectionable  as  the 
close  borouf  hs.  The-  above  general  description  applies,  a  peu  pres,  to  the  boroughs  of 
Ireland  and  Wales,  as  well  as  of  England.  The  franchise  in  Scotland  is  peculiar. 
The  burghs*  (as  the  people  of  the  North  term  them)  are  arranged  in  groups  of  four  or 
five,  so  as  out  of  65  towns  to  form  14  groups,  each  returning  one  member;  the  capital 
alone  returns  one  for  itself.  The  voters  of  a  Scotch  burgh  constitute  a  sort  of  electoral 
college,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  chosen  by  themselves,  and  are  called  merchant 
councillors ;  the  other  third  are  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  the  incorporated  trades ;  a 
Scotch  burgh  council  averaees  about  25  individuals.  In  electing  a  member,  the  25 
councillors  choose,  first  of  all,  an  intermediate  representative,  who  is  called  a  delegate, 
and  the  four  or  five  delegates,  as  the  case  may  be,  assembling  in  one  of  Uie  burghs  (the^ 
take  it  by  rotation)  choose  the  member ;  the  delegate  of  the  burgh  where  the  election  is 
holden  havine  the  casting  vote,  in  case  of  an  equality.  Such  is  the  nature  of  borough 
election  franchise  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  vote  for  a  county  member  in  England 
and  Wales  is  vested  in  the  proprietors  and  leaseholders  for  life  of  freehold  property  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  40s. ;  in  Ireland,  by  the  act  of  1829,  the  qualification  has 
been  raised  from  40i.  to  10/.  In  Scotland,  the  qualification  is  400  pounds  Scots, 
of  old  valuation,  amounting,  in  th^  money  of  the  present  day,  to  nearly  800/. ;  but  by 
a  peculiar  form  of  conveyance,  called  sub-infeudation,  the  land  may  be  separated 
from  the  qualification,  so  that  a  man  may  have  a  vote  without  a  farthing's  worth  of 
property,  and,  vice  mrsAf  he  may  have  a  thousand  acres  of  land  and  no  vote.  In  the 
language  of  Scotch  law,  the  right  of  the  superior  or  over-lord,  which  constitutes  the 
quaiifi(»tiony  is  termed  iJie  dominium  directum ;  the  right  of  the  feuar,  or  actual  pos- 
sessor of  the  property,  is  termed  the  dominium  utile. 

The  great  object  of  the  Reform  Bill  is  to  exclude  partial  interests  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  this  it  is  proposed  to  efiect  by  a  threefold  process.*— First,  by  disfran- 
chising altogether  such  boroughs  as,  from  the  changes  of  centuries,  or  their  original 
insignificance,  do  not  possess  a  population  sufficient  to  enable  them,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  return  a  member  to  parliament  uninfluenced  by  the  proprietor  or  proprietors 
in  their  neighbourhood ;  secondly,  by  restoring,  in  some  cases,  and  b^  wanting  in  others, 
the  right  of  returning  members  to  populous  towns  and  districts ;  thirdly,  by  regulating 
the  qualification  of  voters  in  such  a  way  as  to  vest  in  the  community  at  large  the  rights 
which  in  most  corporate  towns  have  hitherto  been  exercised  b^  small  knots  of  men. 
nominally  for  the  community,  but  really  for  themselves ;  and  in  the  Scotch  counties 
for  themselves,  both  nomindly  and  really.  There  are  other  points  in  the  Bill,  but 
these  are  the  ptincipal. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  householders  renting  houses  of  less  than  10/.  are  not  likely 
to  give  a  free  and  unbiassed  vote.  The  proportion  between  such  householders,  and  the 
population  is  diflferent  in  different  places ;  in  Cheltenham  it  isiabout  1  to  7  :  in  Man- 
c heater  it  is  only  1  to  30,  and  in  Leeds  1  to  40  ;  in  Blackburn  it  is  so  low  as  1  to  50. 
Assuming  the  average  proportion  to  be  1  to  20,  a  population  of  2,000  would  give  as  a 
maximum,  under  the  proposed  qualification,  100  voters,  a  number  which,  under  no 

Qualification,  is  it  supposed  possible  to  keep  free  from  improper  influence.  The 
\ii\  therefore  disfranchises  ail  boroughs  whose  population  falls  short  of  2,000.  To 
boroughs  exceeding  2,000,  but  not  exceeding  4,000  inhabitants,  it  proposes  to  give 
in  future  only  one  member,  not  because  200  voters  might  not  be  properly  entrusted 
with  the  right  of  returning  two,  but  because  two  are  more  than  fairly  fall  to  the  share 
of  200  voters,  viewing  them  in  connexion  with  the  other  voters  of  the  United  Kin^om. 
The  number  of  boroughs  which  will  lose  their  franchise  entirely  by  reason  of  this  ar- 


*  The  word  (brugk,  hurgh,  borough)  seems  primarily  to  have  signified  a  circle,  and 
in  the  northern  nart  of  the  island  it  is  still  used  in  that  sense ;  derivatively  it  was 
applied  to  a  circular  fort,  and,  lastly,  to  walled  towns. 
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nngemeiit  is  60 ;  the  nomVer  of  boroug^fas  which  will  in  future  return  one  instead  of  two 
members,  is  46.  We  shall  give  a  list  of  both,  the  first  drawn  up  in  a  somewhat  different 
form  from  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  appeared.  Of  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  those 
that  are  corporate  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk— the  non-corporate  are  dbtinguished 
by  a  dagger. 


Bemichr. 

StK. 

Dauof 
CrmUoB. 

Sluing  M«Bb«n. 

No. 
of 
Vo. 
ten. 

PrMMt  FMrinu.* 

Warefaamt    -    -    • 

1031 

30  Ed.  I. 

rJ.Calcraft                \ 
IJ.Bwins                    / 

90 

J.  Calcraft 

Bedwlnt  .... 

1998 

S3  Ed.  L 

fSirJ.NIchol             \ 
\  J.  J.  Buxton             / 

120 

Mar.  of  Aylesbury 

Okehamptont    -    . 

1907 

88  Ed.  L      • 

/LardSeymoar          t 
\  A.  Ellis                      } 

«57 

St  Michael's(Com.)t 

1893 

7  Ed.  VI.  - 

rJ.  H.Hawkins         \ 
I  Lord  Kenyon           / 

— 

r  J.  H.  Hawkins 
\  Lord  Falmouth 

Byet 

1881 

18  Ells.   .    - 

/  Sir  E.  KerrisoD        \ 
\StrP.C.  Sidney       / 

199 

Sir  Edward  Kerrison 

BracUex*     -    -    - 

1851 

1  Ed.  VI.   - 

/  R.  H.  Bradshaw       \ 
Ij.Bradshaw             / 

83 

R.  H.  Brsdshaw 

Woottoo  Basset  t    - 

1701 

35  Hen.  VI. 

/LordMabon             \ 
iT.H.vmiers            / 

300 

/Mr.  Pitt 

\  Earl  Clarendon 

StMawes*   .    .    - 

1648 

5  Rlis.  .    . 

r  Sir  C.  S.  Carrington  ^ 
\O.W.PIgp)t             / 

— 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

Newton  (Laoc.)  *   - 

1649 

lEUz.  .    . 

XT,  Holdiworth          } 

59 

Mr.  Legh 

Bishop's  Castle  •     - 

1616 

17  Ells.  .    . 

fP.H.Cornewall       \ 
\E.Rogers                 ) 
rS.  Smith                    \ 
\  A.  Smith                   / 

183 

Wendorert    -    -    - 

i6oa 

98Ed.L      . 

"7 

SaltaSht    -    .    .    . 

1548 

Ed.  VI.   - 

rS.  ofDarllnston      \ 
I  P.  C.  Crampton        / 

111 

Bfr.  BuUer 

Bockin^iam*   .    . 

1495 

S3Hen.VIII. 

/SirO.  Nngent          \ 
ISirT.Fteemantle     / 

13 

Duke  of  Buckingham 

OorfeCastlet     .    . 

1465 

14  Biiz.  .    . 

/  O.  Bankes               \ 
\P.  I.  Miles                / 

— 

H.  Bankes 

Powert     ...    - 

1455 

iSEUz.  .    . 

f  Lord  BrodeneU        \ 

«75 

/Mr.  Austin 
\  Mr.  Lucy 

Woodstock*  -    -    . 

1455 

30  Ed.  I.      . 

/Mar.ofBlandford   \ 
\LQnlS.H.Churrhin/ 

145 

Duke  of  Marlboro* 

FetefslleUtt    -    -    . 

1446 

S5Ed.L 

fSirW.JolUfc           X 
\0.  E.JoUfnB              / 

56 

Col.  Jollffe 

Hilbomet      -    -    - 

1440 

96Ed.  1.     . 

rO.S.Byn«               •» 
\Ed.L.  SheU              / 

169 

Marquis  of  Anglesea 

WUtchurdit      •    • 

1434 

S7EIIS.  .    . 

rSir  S.Scott               \ 
\  G.  Townsend           / 

— 

/Sirs.  Scott 
\  Lord  Sidney 

Mldhorstt     -    •    • 

1835 

4  Ed.  II.    - 

/  O.  Smith                   \ 
\J.  A.  Smith               / 

90 

J.  Smith 

HeyteSboryt     .    . 

1349 

37Heo.VI. 

r  Sir  G.  Staunton        \ 
I E.  H.  A'Court           / 

— 

Lord  Heytesbury 

Rdcatet  .... 

1838 

S3  Ed.  I.      . 

fSirJ.S.Yorke         \ 
1  J.  Cocks                  ; 

- 

/EarlHardwicke 
iLordSomerB 

SUjnhigf      >    .    • 

1884 

4Ed.IU.   • 

f  G,  R.  Philips            \ 
\  E.  Blount                  / 

— 

Duke  of  Norfolk 

1838 

93  Ed.  I. 

/  Sir  C.  Forbes           \ 
\  J.  Forbes                  / 

— 

Mr.  Pitt 

CalUngtonf   •    .    . 

1331 

87  EHs    -    - 

/A.  Baring^                 \ 
\W.B.  Baring           / 

153 

A.  Baring 

Qunelfonlt    .    -    . 

1S56 

Ed.  VI.    . 

r  S.  Cradock               \ 
\M.MUbank              / 

96 

Mar.  ofClereland 

mneheadt    -    '    - 

1839 

lElix.  .    - 

fJ.F.Luttrell            \ 
\W.  F.TomUne         / 

961 

Mr.  LuttxeU 

Afcirtwirgn  *  .    •    - 

1818 

8EUz.   .    • 

r  Marquis  of  Douro    \ 
U.W.Croker            / 

57 

Marquis  of  Heitfonl 

Btetdilnglyt  -    -    - 

1187 

83  Ed.  L       • 

\  Sir.  W.  Home          / 

— 

M.  RusseU 

Orfoni«    .... 

III9 

83  Ed.  1.       - 

r  S.  H.  Kilderbee        \ 
ISlr  H.P.Cooke       / 

- 

Marquis  of  Hertford 

*  Hie  sixth  column  in  this  table  is  taken  from  a  curious  paper,  that  appeared,  about  three 
months  ago,  in  the  '*  Spectator**  journal  j  the  other  ocdumns  are  compiled  from  the  parttamea- 
tary  returns  and  other  au:hentic  sources. 
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Bmttght. 

£2S1-. 

Dtfeaf 
Cnmtkn. 

Ifo. 

•r 

To. 
Mn.1 

VtmmtTunm. 

Sesford*   .... 

IW7 

4iEd.  m.. 

rJ.FItxccnild            1 
I W.  Lyons.                j 

194 

rJ.FUacenOd 
iLoidSealbnl 

Tregonert     -    -    - 

loss 

Ed.  I.       - 

/  J.  A.  Gordon            \ 
Ij-MnckUlop             1 

933 

J.  A.  Gordon 

Newport  CCorn.)  f  - 

977 

7  Ed.  VI.  . 

rJ.Ridne                  \ 
\SlrH.  HanUnge       / 

81 

D.ofKoKthaBberiand 

Romney  •      ... 

poa 

49Ed.m.  . 

/RirR.QnUley         \ 
Iw.  Miles                   / 

10 

SirEd-Deering 

Loetwitbiel*      .    . 

033 

33  Ed.  I.      . 

/LordValletatt         i 
IE.  Cnst                     1 

93 

EarlM.  Edg«canilie 

Uedon*    .... 

OM 

83  Ed.  L      . 

/SlrT.C.CeniteMo  i 
IR-Fvimnd               t 

331 

Hademeret  •    .    . 

887 

S7Elis.  ■    . 

/Sir  J.  Beckett          ) 
IwULHolmes            T 

- 

Eari  Lonsdale 

881 

13  EliS.  .    . 

IJ.Qlsdstone             1 

300 

Boedney*     -    .    • 

877 

7Ed.VL   - 

/  C.  8.  Wortley           » 
lETnnao                 t 

IS 

LordWhaniGliflte 

HigtMm  Fencn  *  . 

877 

tUarr      . 

LordHowlck 



EailFltzwmiam 

8oro«gliMdls«t     - 

860 

iMazy      . 

/  Sir  C.  Wetherdl       \ 
lM.Attwood              r 

70 

Ooke  of  Ncwcastte 

UlBitont  .... 

830 

87Hcn.YI. 

r  G.  M.  FOftescne      « 
IJ.Weyland              f 
/  H.  Tnfton                i 
iLordMsitlnnd         f 

^ 

/  Lord  Gnwvenor 
iLonlOattkorpe 

Applebyf.    .    -    - 

894 

83Ed.L      . 

- 

/EarlTbanet 
\BulLaB8dale 

Winchelaea*     .    - 

817 

42  Ed.  in.  . 

rJ.waiiams              i 
\  H.  Dnndas               f 

8 

MartoiaafacTdand 

Ilcherter*  .... 

80S 

83  Ed.  I. 

/M.  Bmce                 i 
iJ.J.H.VePe           f 

181 

MarqnisofaeTcland 

BMtLooe*   .    .    . 

778 

13BII«.'-    - 

/  H.  J.  Hope               1 
\J.A.  Semmia          f 

40 

Mr.  Hope 

Newton  (I.  W.)  *    < 

797 

S7BIIC  .    . 

rCPelluan                i 
\H.Ganiey               f 

99 

ISirP.Baningtoo 

PiTnipton*    .    .   - 

7«« 

83Ed.L      . 

f  G.  C  Antrobos        i 
\81rC.  DomTme        f 

94 

/  Mr.  Ireby 
lE.Mt.ad8«cnhc 

Weobljt  -    -    -    - 

799 

83Ed.L      . 

t  Lord  W.  Thynne      i 
\LordH.Thynne      t 

118 

MarqolBofBath 

Stockbriilget     .    . 

716 

lEHx.  .    . 

f  G.  WUbraham          \ 
\W.  8.  Stanley          / 

136 

Twrnoath  (L  W.)  • 

«04 

S3  Ed.  I.     . 

fW.Y.  Peel                \ 
iG.B.TIioniiison       I 

9 

TheHohnea 

We«tLooe«  -    •  - 

AS9 

Ed.  VI.  . 

/C.Bidler,jan.          i 
IsirC.  Hulse             / 

34 

Mr.BnUcr 

AldborragH  t     .    . 

484 

M. 

rLofdStormont         \ 

ij.p.c.ainton      ; 

54 

DnkeofNewowlle 

LndgenhaUt     •    - 

477 

93  Ed.  I. 

/Sirs.  Graham          ) 
iE.T.  Foley               f 

- 

/  Sir  S.  Graham 
\Mr.  Erereit 

Ctatle  Riainff  *  -   • 

343 

M. 

I F.  G.  Howaid           / 

— 

Marq.  Cholmonddj 

Dimwidi*     .    •    - 

300 

SSEd.I. 

/F.Bame                  i 
\A.Aroedcokne         f 

85 

M.  Bame 

Lord  HonHngtrtit 

GttttaBt    .   -    -    - 

ISS 

S9Hen.VI. 

rJ.  V.Shelley            \ 
\  J.  T.  Hope                ; 
rF.  G.Calthorpe        i 
i  J.  irrinr                  } 

.- 

LordMonaon 

BfBmbert     .    .    . 

9« 

S3  Ed.  I.      . 

- 

/LordCaltborpe 
iDokeofRirtiBiMl 

Beeralfltont  -    •    - 

mne 

37  Ellx.  .    . 

(  C.  Lyon                   \ 
1 C.  BlBckett               / 

— 

OMSwwnt  .    .    - 

none 

SS  Ed.  I.      - 

/J.J.Alexander        \ 
\J.  D.  Alexander       / 

8 

LordCaledon 

We  have  been  somewhat  minute  in  respect  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  because 
there  are  nriociples  involved  in  their  absolute  disfranchisement  which  do  not  aifect 
those  which  are  merely  Deduced.    The  reduced  boroughs  are  as  follows  : 


Borooglis.        |popal. 

Popnl,' 

Bonrachs. 

FopoL 

Amersham  .    .    . 
Arundel .    •    •    • 
Ashburton  .    .    . 
Bodmin  .... 

2,612 
2,611 
3,403 
2,902 

Honiton       •     .     . 
Huntingdon      •     . 
Hythe     .... 
Launceston .    .    • 

3,29G 
2.086 
2,181 
2,183 

Rye 

St  Germain's  •     . 
St.  Ive*8      .    .    . 
Sandwich     .    .     . 

.i,&99 
2,404 
3,526 
2,912 
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BOTOB^tMI. 

Popol. 

*Boroa|^h9. 

PppiiL||           Boroughs. 

POfMl. 

Bridport      .     .     . 

3.742 

Leominster  •    .    . 

3,651 

Sudbttiy       ,    .     . 
Shaftesbury      •     . 

3.950 

Chippenham     .    • 
Clitberoe     .     .     . 

3,2D1 

Liskeard      .     .     . 

2,423 

2,993 

3.213 

Lyme  Regis     •     . 

2,269 

Tamworth    .     .     . 

3,574 

Coekermooth    .     . 

3,790 

Lvmington  .    .    . 
IVialdon  .... 

3,164 

Thetfoid      .    .     . 

2.922 

Dorchester  •    •    • 

2.743 

3,198 

Thirak    .    .     •     . 

2,533 

DowntoB     .     •     . 

3,114 

Marlborough    •    . 

3,038 

Totness  .... 

3.128 

Droilwich    .     .     . 

2,176 

Marlow.     .    .    . 

2,632 

Truro      .... 

2,712 

Evesham      .    .  '  . 

3,487 

Morpeth      .     .    , 

3,415 

Wallinflford     .     . 

2,093 

Grimsby      .     .    . 

3,064 

Northallerton  .     . 

2,626 

Westbuiy    .     .    . 

2,117 

Grinstead    .    .     . 
Gaildford    .     .     . 

3,153 
3,161 

Peniyn  .    .    .     , 
Richmond  .     .     , 

2,933 
3,546 

Wilton   .... 

2.058 

Wycombe  .     .    . 

2,864 

HelstOD  .... 

2,771 

In  addition  to  these  reductions,  Weymouth,  which  at  present  sends  4  members, 
will,  in  future,  send  only  2.  Bv  this  means  there  will  be  %et  free  1 19  members  of 
the  (fisfraochised  boroughs,  46  of  the  reduced  boroughs,  and  2  of  Weymouth  ;  total 
167.  Now  for  the  distribution  of  these  disengaged  seats — ^To  the  four  metropolitan 
districts,  Maiy-le-bone  and  St.  Pancras,  Finsbury,  Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  will  be 
given  2  members  each ;  the  following  unrepresented  towns  will  also  return  2  members 
each — Manchester  and  Salford,  Birmingham  and  Aston,  Leeds,  Greenwich  Deptford 
and  Woolwich,  Wolveriiampton  Bilston  and  Sedgley,  Sheffield,  Sunderland  and  the 
Weaimouths.  Halifax  and  parish.  Devonportand  Stonehouse.  1*he  following  will  each 
return  1  member— Bririiton,  Blackburn,  Macclesfield,  South  Shields  and  Westoe, 
Warrington,  Huddersneld,  Gateshead.  Whitehaven  Workington  and  Harrington, 
Kendal,  Bolton,  Stockport,  Dudley,  Tynemouth  and  North  Shields,  Cheltenham, 
Bradfoid,  Frome,  Walsall,  Kidderminster. 

The  least  populous  of  die  towns  in  the  first  of  these  lists  contains  34,000  inha- 
bitants, and  1,200  qualified  voters ;  the  least  populous  in  the  second- contains  10,000 
inhabitants,  and  270  qualified  voters.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  there  are  three 
instances  where  the  bill  will  efifect  a  restitution  merely :  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Kid- 
derminster are  old  boroughs,  and  only  lost  their  rights  from  neglecting  to  claim  them. 

To  the  counties'  representation  the  bill  adds  55  members ;  1  for  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
erected  by  the  bill  into  a  separate  county,  and  2  (in  addition  to  those  which  they 
already  return)  to  each  of  the  following: — Cheshire,  Cornwall,  Cumberiand,  Derby- 
shire, Devonshire.  Durham,  Essex,  Uloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Lancashire, 
Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Northumberiand,  Northamptonshire,  Notting- 
hamdiire,  Shropshire,  Somersetshire.  Staflfordshire,  Su£^Ik,  Surrey.  Sussex,  Warwick- 
shire, Wiltshire,  Worcestershire,  Yorkshire.  By  these  adtfitions,  and  by  ^e  erection 
of  Swansea  into  a  borough,  100  out  of  the  167  seats  will  be  absorbed  in  England  and 
Wales.  In  Ireland  it  is  proposed  to  add  one  member  to  Belfast,  one  to  Limerick,  and 
one  to  Waterford.  In  Scodand  the  Anstruther  district  of  bui;ghs.  whose  whole  popu- 
lation is  only  6.000,  will  be  disfranchised ;  Edinburgh  will,  in  future,  return  It  mem- 
bers ;  Glasgow  2 ;  Paisley  1 ;  Aberdeen  1 ;  Dundee  I ;  Greenock  1 ;  Leith  and  Mussel- 
burgh 1.  The  33  counties  will  return  28  members  instead  of  30,  Nairn  andCro* 
maitv  being  joined  to  Ross,  and  Peebles  to  Selkirk.  There  are  other  modifications, 
but  they  do  not  afiect  the  number  of  members.  By  these  changes  Scotland  will  return 
50  members  instead  of  45. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  view  of  the  whole  changes  to  be  effected. 

FrsseafBoue  of  Ciommans. 

England,     County  Members,  82 

T«wB  407 

Wales,        County  12 

Town  12 

Ireland,       County  —  64 

Town  86 

Scotland,    County  90 

Town  15 


ToUl        658 


of 

137 
284 
12 
13 
64 
38 
28 
22 

599 
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We  have  stated  the  proposed  qualification  in  towns  to  be  the  renting  of  a  house  of 
10/.  yearly  rent.  This  qualification  necessarily  excludes  all  non-residents,  the  grand 
source  of  the  cdrruption  and  expense  of  the  present  system.  It  would  also  exclude  a 
number  of  the  present  resident  voters,  but  they  will  be  allowed,  by  an  exceptive  clause, 
to  retain  the  franchise  during  their  natural  lives.  In  the  counties  the  changes  are 
additive  merely.  The  additions  to  the  40-shilling  freeholders  of  Bngland,  the  10-pound 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  the  400  pounds  Scots  freeholders  of  Scotland,  will  be  copy- 
holders of  10/.  annual  value ;  leaseholders  of  50/.  rent  on  leases  of  19  in  Scotland,  and 
21  years  elsewhere  ;  all  persons  in  Scotland  having  a  dominium  utile  of  10/.  annual 
value—  the  qualification  trom  bare  superiority  will  cease  with  ihe  lives  of  the  present 
holders.  Such  is  the  Bill.  Let  us  now  for  one  minute  consider  the  objections  by 
which  it  has  been  met. 

A  few,  and  but  a  few,  would  defend  the  present  system  i  l*outrance.  Mr.  Perceval 
is  the  leader  of  this  forlorn  hope.  That  voung  gentleman  has  an  argument  which  he 
seems  to  consider  quite  conclusive.  The  defects  of  the  system  are  defects  per  u,  but 
then  they  are  parts  of  the  whole.  Admitting  every  thing  that  is  alleged  respecting  the 
rotten  boroughs,  Mr.  Perceval  yet  insists  that  no  one  has  proved  them  to  oe  an  evil. 
It  would  be  of  small  use  to  a  logician  of  this  cast  to  tell  him  that  the  toothach  kept  a 
man  from  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping, — that  it  marred  business  and  pleasure  alike,  that 
the  anguish  it  caused  was  intolerable.  His  answer  would  be — "  aU  this  is  admitted ; 
a  rotten  tooth  is  a  very  bad  thing  per  m,  but  then,  my  good  friend,  consider  the  smallest 
tooth  in  your  head,  rotten  or  sound,  is  still  a  part  of  the  whole."  The  comparison  of 
the  body  politic  to  the  bodv  natural  has  often  been  made ;  but  no  one  has  run  it  more 
closely  than  the  pious  Teller  of  the  Exchequer.  The  representative  right  of  Gatton, 
according  to  him,  is  as  much  a  work  of  nature's  planning,  as  the  inverted  image  on 
the  retina ;  and  the  politician  who  would  attempt  to  alter  the  anomaly  in  the  one  case, 
lays  himself  as  open  to  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  presumption  as  the  empiric  who 
would  attempt  a  reconstruction  of  the  eye  in  order  to  alter  it  in  the  other.  Every  one 
has  heard  of^the  jus  divinum  of  kings,  but  the  jus  divinum  of  little  Lord  Monsoo,  is 
something  new. 

Mr.  Perceval  stickles  for  the  integrity  of  the  political  as  he  would  for  that  of  the 
moral  law.  Whoso  toucheth  even  the  least  of  the  boroughs  is  guilty  of  tlie  whole.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  rest  of  the  "  least-possible  improvement"  men  are  less  consistent. 
In  adjusting  the  balance  of  the  state  it  is  evidently  of  not  the  slightest  consequence 
whether  we  add  to  the  one  scale  or  take  from  the  other — whether  we  give  two 
members  to  Birmingham  or  take  two  from  Old  Sarum ;  but  then  comes  the  "  necessary- 
influence"  argument,  urged  as  that  is  by  the  nominee  members.  We  must  keep  the 
small  boroughs,  because  the  power  that  tney  bestow  on  the  crown  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  these  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  were  returned  by  the  people  in  common,  we  must  cease  to  have  an 
hereditary  upper  house,  and  an  hereditary  king.  The  veto  is  obsolete ;  and  if  the  Lower 
House  express  a  decided  opinion,  why,  by  custom  and  neccsuty,  the  Upper  must  stoop 
to  its  ignoble  associate.  In  a  word,  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  House  of  Commons,  Lords  and  King,  "  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into 
one ;"  and  the  conclusion  made  is,  that  the  king  must  nominate  his  members,  and  the 
lords  must  nominate  theirs,  or  the  whole  system  will  tumble  in  pieces. 

We  should  feel  exceedingly  sorry  to  trench  on  any  power  possessed  by  the  Kin^ ; 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  we  know  no  individual  who  seems  to  have  a  stronger  desire 
to  use  his  power  beneficially ;  but  how  stands  the  fact  1  The  whole  of  the  members 
who  are  returned  by  the  influence  of  the  crown  and  the  treasury  amount  to  nine! 
Nor  is  their  influence  undisputed ;  in  Dover  the  Majesty  of  England  has  to  battle 
the  watch  with  Mr.  John  Halcomb,  of  Chancery  Lane,  barrister ;  and  he  is  fain  to 
make  an  amicable  division  of  New  Windsor  with  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  the  brewer! 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  seized  with  an  anti-monarchical 
mania,  what  show  of  fight  could  the  King's  nine  make? 

Now  for  the  Lords'  part  of  the  argument. — If  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  universal  good  of  the  people  and  the  existence  of  the  Upper  House,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say^t  jiu/ttta,  ruat  exlum! — ^let  England  prosper,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
go  to  the  winds :  *'  or,  if  the  winds  won't  have  'em,  to  the  waves."  But  here  again 
what  is  the  state  of  the  facts  t  The  House  of  Lords  consists,  according  to  the  roll  of 
parliament,  of  some  430 ;  and  the  number  of  the  Lords  who  own  borough  property, 
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or  who  influence  the  return  of  members  to  the  Houte  of  Commoni,  in  eighty-eight ! 
Those,  then,  who  assert  that  the  Upper  House  ought  to  exercise  a  direct  influence 
over  the  Lower,  must  be  prepared  to  throw  open  the  rotten  boroughs,  if  not  to  the 
commons,  at  least  to  the  nobles ;  for  no  man  in  his  senses  will  argue  that,  for  the 
salvation  of  the  constitution,  it  is  requisite  that  a  fraction  of  the  peers  should  exercise 
such  an  influence. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  rotten  boroughs,  next  to  the  "  necessary -influence  " 
argument,  is  the  **  fostering-of-genius"  argument.  It  seems  that  the  patrons  of  rotten 
boroughs  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  latent  talent,  a  faculty  of  discovering  embryo 
statesmen  that  is  not  possessed  by  common  men.  The  quantity  of  talent  which  has 
been  introduced  to  public  notice  by  these  discriminating  gentlemen,  has  been  dwelt  on 
by  every  nominee  member  that  has  spoken  in  the  debate.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has 
gone  into  it  most  minutely,  has  been  able  to  discover  no  less  than  16  great  men  for 
whom  England  is  indebted  solely  to  the  rotten  boroughs.  We  shall  not  cavil  at  a  list, 
which  contains  such  names  as  Spencer  Perceval,  and  Lord  Liverpool  \  we  shall  grant 
them  to  be  all  very  great  men ;  but  here  again  we  must  make  an  appeal  to  facts. 
Since  Dunning  last  sat  for  Calne,  (to  give  every  advantage  to  Sir  Robert,)  it  is  just 
50  years  ;  he  was  elected  in  1780.  During  these  50  years  we  have  had  not  less  than 
a  dozen  of  parliaments ;  the  number  of  members  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  rotten  boroughs  is  about  240,  but  we  shall  rate  them  at  200  only  ;  in  the 
course  of  a  dozen  parliaments,  the  system  has  therefore  given  us  2400  members,  and 
out  of  that  number  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after  four  days'  patient  investigation,  has  been 
able  to  discover  whole  16  that  have  left  some  traces  of  their  parliamentary  existence 
behind  them !  the  remaining  2384  having  passed  away  as  if  they  had  never  been  ! 
The  system  oflTersone  prize  to  150  blanks,  or  rather  one  instance  of  doubtful  good  to  150 
of  positive  mischief,  and  we  are  coolly  called  on  to  bear  with  the  latter  for  the  chance  of 
the  former !  Mr.  Macauley  has  justly  observed  that  accident,  not  the  boroughmongers, 
is  entitled  even  to  the  sorry  praise  thus  sought  to  be  assigned  them.  ."  How  can  you 
call  that  an  accident,"  exclaims  Mr.  Perceval,  "which  is  of  constant  occurrence  1" 
But  how  should  it  be  otherwise.  Mr.  Macauley's  exemplification  is  this : — "  If 
you  take  150  of  the  tallest  men  in  Westminster,  you  will  find  one  clever  fellow  among 
them ;  if  you  take  the  first  150  names  in  the  Court  Guide,  the  result  will  be  similar ;" 
nay,  we  have  no  doubt,  if  we  were  to  take  the  first  150  men  of  the  name  of  Perceval, 
they  would  not  be  all  fools.  The  cleverness  would  be  constant  certainly,  but  it  would 
pot  be  tlie  result  of  the  tallness,  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  or  the  .Percevality,  but 
incidental  to  the  number  of  the  individuals  selected. 

A  great  many  speakers,  among  whom  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  has  refidered  himself 
eminently  conspicuous,  have  objected  to  the  proposed  disfranchisement,  as  an  act  of 
injustice  to  the  corporations  ;  the  voters  of  the  rotten  boroughs  have  also  come  in  for 
their  share  of  commiseration,  and  a  few  crumbs  have  been  bestowed  on  the  non-resident 
freemen,  and  the  life-rented  pot-wallopers.  First  of  the  last — The  pot- wallopers  are 
a  nomadic  race,  here  to-day  and  away  to-morrow.  Can  any  thing  more  absurd  be 
conceived,  than  to  place  the  decision  of  an  election  contest  in  the  hands  of  a  migra- 
tory herd  of  Irish  reapers  t  Pot-walloping  is  universal  suffrage  run  mad.  Were  every 
freeman  in  the  community  to  have  a  vote,  still  a  fixed  habitation  would  be  necessary, 
for  how  else  could  we  prevent  the  pauper  of  one  parish  from  voting  in  another,  or  the 
felon  who  broke  jail  yesterday,  from  giving  his  honest  voice  for  a  parliament-man 
to-day?  It  is  said  that  the  existence  of  one  or  two  pot-walloping  boroughs  binds  the 
lower  orders  of  the  community  to  the  government ;  that  Henry  Hunt  and  Mr.  John 
Wood,  are  the  representatives 'geDeral  of  all  the  labourers  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
This  is  an  old  '  yellow  and  blue'  argument,  and  when  first  put.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse  were  the  men.  No  doubt  the  hearts  of  the  five  millions  of  labourers 
of  the  e*npire  must  be  mightily  comforted  by  the  thought  that  they  and  Sir  Manasseh 
Lopez  have  a  couple  of  members  each  to  defend  their  respective  interests. 

In  respect  of  the  non- resident  freemen  of  boroughs — laying  aside  all  considerations 
of  expedience — the  plain  answer  is,  that  if  they  lose  a  vote  in  one  place,  they  will,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  gain  a  vote  in  another.  The  only  diflference  is, 
that  the  vote  they  lose  they  can  only  exercise  with  expence  to  their  neighbour,  and 
inconvenience  to  themselves  ;  the  vote  they  gain  they  can  exercise  without  either. 

The  charge  of  robbing  the  corporations  of  their  privileges,  goes  on  the  assumption 
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that  tbo  elective  fnachiae  is  a  matter  of  chartered  right— an  aaewaptiaQ  not  oalj  not 
fbunded  on,  but  at  variance  with  all,  law.  Bir  Charles  Wetherell  has  asserted,  that 
Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  has,  in  this  respect^  no  parallel  in  histoiyy  but  in  the  quo 
warranto  proceedings  of  James  II.  James  deprived  corporslbns  ef  their  municipal 
rights  for  the  purpose  of  oj^pressinsr  the  people  ;  the  BiU  takes  from  the  corpoimtions 
their  exclusive  elective  pnvileges  tor  the  purj^ose  of  relieving  the  people  fnm  oppres- 
sion; the  one  perpetrated  a  particular  crime  with  a  view  to  establish  a  wholesale  *ptem 
of  iniquity,  the  other  proposes  to  suppress  a  j^articular  abnse,  with  a  view  to  eflect  a 
geDeral  good  ;  the  one  acted  against  law,  and  m  spite  of  it;  the  other  acta  b^  law  and 
subservient  to  it ;  and  yet  we  are  told  the  cases  are  precisely  anafegoos  f  It  is  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  that  out  of  the  six^  condemned  boroughs,  only  twenty-five  an  corpo- 
rate. Sir  Charles  has  gone  farther :  1m  has — we  will  not  say  MfrcWy— charged  the  mem- 
bers of  those  corporations  that  have  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  in  favonr 
of  the  bill,  with  perjury !  because,  having  sworn  to  support  their  lawful  privileges, 
tbev  ars  ready  to  furrendei  them  to  an  act  of  parliament*  Soch  a  confasioB  of  idsas 
calls  for  pity  rather  than  censure. 

The  disfranchisement  of  the  voters  of  the  sixty  boroughs  has  been  grievously  lamented. 
Vfhy  should  thev  suffer,  doing  no  wrong  1  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  very  pathetic  on  this : 
if  he  had  put  tne  same  question  with  respect  to  the  patrons  of  those  voters,  there 
would  have  been  some  show  of  reaaon  in  it.  What  voters  are  deprived  of  their  rightst 
Nominally,  the  disfranchised  boroughs  contain  4,300  electors;  but  really,  with  the 
exception  of  Okehampton,  Hedon,  and  Queeoboroogh,  which  are  open  to  money,  the 
whole  sixty  contain  just  as  many  voters  as  they  have  owners,  that  is,  fifty-nine  indi- 
viduals. Twentf  of  them  have  not  been  polled  ia  the  memory  of  man ;  those  that 
have  been  polled,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  have  been  so  in  order  to  settle  the  disputed 
rights  of  their  masters,  by  the  trial  of  contested  votes.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  the 
right  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  valet  to  brush  his  master's  inexpressibles,  as  of  the 
rights  of  the  seyenty  nominal  electors  of  Boroughbridge. 

We  need  not  reply  to  the  arguments  against  the  uniformity  of  suffrage,  nor  the 
destruction  of  mercantile  and  monied  influence,  for  these  have  been  fully  met  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  several  of  whom  have  contended  that  the  new  system  will 
be  as  full  of  anomalies  as  the  old ;  and  that,  instead  of  putting  down  bribery,  it  will 
augment  it.  We  may  admit  that  Lord  John  may  blow  hot  and  cdd,  but  must  demur 
to  the  doctrine  that  he  can  do  both  at  the  same  tune. 

Man^jr  members  have  argued  affainst  the  proposed  change,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  say  it  will  be  the  last  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  thousana  years, 
if  the  world  last  so  long,  we  think  it  not  only  possible  but  probable,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  altered  a  hundred  times.  Xo  resist  evil  in  Umtntf,  is  a  very  good 
rule,  but  these  lovers  of  fixity  would  have  us  resist  change  as  change,  withcrat  consi- 
deration of  its  consequences.  It  is  not  wonderful  to  find  men  behinid  their  generation, 
who  are  thus  intent  on  standing  still,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  world  are  moving. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  discussion  on  the  Bill,  it  was  sturdily  maintained  that 
the  people  would  not  have  it ;  that  it  would  be  as  little  acceptable  out  of  doors  as  it 
was  presumed  to  be  in  the  House.  The  hundreds  of  petitions  since  presented,  all 
praying  for  the  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,  have  given  the  best  answer  to  this. 

There  have  been  various  objections  of  a  more  miscellaneous  character  made  by  more 
than  one  member,  but  thejr  are  of  minor  importance.  Mr.  T^rrrell,  who  represents  the 
calves  of  Essex,  and  professes  to  utter  the  voice  of  his  constituents,  has  impressed  on 
the  House,  at  great  fengUi,  that  reform  should  not  be  granted,  because  reform  of 
Parliament  is  not  a  reduction  of  taxation.  Mr.  Tyrrell  ia  evidentljr  a  man  of  discri- 
mination, and  can  tell  "  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw,  when  the  wind  is  southerly." 
Should  old  Father  Thames  receive  a  Swing  letter  one  of  these  dropping  mornings, 
threatening  to  burn  him  in  his  bed,  Captain  Richbell  will  know  at  once  where  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  ofiender;  the  member  for  Essex  is  evidently  quite  capable  of  planning 
such  an  act  of  incendiarism.  On  the  whole,  we  conclude  the  Bill  must  stana,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  there  is  nothing  to  knock  it  down.  The  bullets  hitherto  discharged 
against  it  are  too  light  to  shake  it,  even  had  the  assailants  not  aimed  pretty  fairly  at 
both  sides,  and  thus  served,  so  far  as  such  weak  minislen  could,  to  su|^rt  what  they 
foolishly  thought  to  overturn. 
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Since  the  above  huty  remaikB  were  wriitea,  on  tfae  (greatest  tmd  moit  important 
meaanre  ever  submitted  to  the  conaideratioii  of  Englishmen,  the  Bill  has  been  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  1,  the  numbers  being,  iDcludiog  tellers,  for  the  second 
reading  304,  aoainst  303.  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  moved  the  amendment.  Sir  Richard 
would  fain  be  thought  another  Jack  the  Giant  Kinex^— he  would  be — 

'*  the  little  Corniabman, 
Wko  slew  the  monster  Connelan.** 

But  his  sword  of  sharpness  is  a  harlequin's  lathe,  stolen  from  Sir  Charles  Wetherell ; 
bis  shoes  of  swiftness  are  a  pair  of  worn-out  gouty  slippers  filched  fiom  Lord  Eldon  ; 
bis  coat  of  dariuiess  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  more  holy  than  godly. 
A  dissohitioD  will  give  the  ministry  50  members,  and  tidie  50  from  the  people  s 
» and  theirs ;  the  BiH  is  in  fact  earried  by  lOl. 


MIDNIGHT  AND  MOONSHINE. 

A   VaAGMSNT. 


0  Gon !  this  is  a  holy  hour ! 
Thy  breath  u  o'er  the  land  ; 

1  feel  it  in  each  little  flower 
Around  me  where  I  stand  ; 

Id  all  the  moonshine  scattered  fair. 
Above,  below  me,  every  where ; 
Id  every  dew-bead  glistening  sheen. 
In  every  leaf  and  blade  of  green, 
And  in  this  silence  grand  and  deep. 
Wherein  thy  blessed  creatures  sleep. 

The  trees  send  forth  tlieir  shadows  long 

In  gambols  o'er  the  earthy 
Chasing  each  other's  innocence 

In  quiet  and  holy  mirth. 
O'er  the  glad  meadows  fast  they  throng, 

Shapes  multiform  and  tall ; 
And  lo  !  for  them  the  chaste  moonbeam. 

With  broadest  light,  doth  fall. 
Mad  p^ntoms  all  they  onward  elide. 
On  swiftest  wind  they  .seem  to  riae. 

O'er  meadow,  mount,  and  stream  ; 
And  now,  with  soft  and  silent  pace. 

They  walk  as  in  a  dream, 
While  each  bright  earth-flower  hides  its  face 
Of  blushes,  in  their  dim  embrace. 

Men  tell  how  in  this  midnight  hour 
That  disembodied  souls  have  power 
To  wander  as  it  liketh  them, 
By  wizard  oak  and  fairv  stream. 

Through  still  and  solemn  places. 
And  by  old  walls  and  tombs,  to  dream. 

With  pale  cold  mournful  faces. 
I  fear  them  not ;  for  they  must  be 
Spirits  of  kindest  sympathy, 
Who  choose  such  haun*s,  and  joy  to  feel 
The  beauties  of  this  calm  night  steal 
Like  music  o'er  them,  while  ihey  woo'd 
The  luxury  of  Solitude. 
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OR    CYCLOPJSDIA   OP  SOCIAL   INTERCOURSE   AND   ORDINARY   LIFE. 


The  object  and  general  character  of  this  Compilation  from  the  best  English  and 
Foreign  sources,  will  be  sufficient^  explained  by  specifying  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such  conversation  as  befits  rational 
and  responsible  creatures ;  who,  even  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  feel  that  they 
have  mmds  to  be  entertained,  as  well  as  bodies  to  be  fed  and  rested ;  and  who 
know  that  the  one  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  innocent  indulgence  of  the 
other.  It  excludes,  in  short,  those  only  who  find  no  conversation  pleasant  or 
interesting,  but  such  as  refers  to  the  gratifications  they  have  in  common  with  the 
brutes.  But  if  we  are  to  name  any  one  description  of  persons  whom  we  had 
especially  in  view,  it  would  be  those  who,  callcKl  to  the  duties  of  business  and 
active  industry  at  too  early  a  period  of  life  to  have  received  a  finished  or  clas- 
sical education,  had  learned  to  appreciate  both  the  nleasure  and  the  solid 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  taste  for  reading,  and  the  gradual  addition  of 
a  respectables  tock  of  general  information  to  their  professional  and  indispensable 
acquirements.  For  such  persons — and ^  it  is  the  honour  and  blessing  of  the 
countxy  and  of  the  present  age,  that  we  must  count  them  by  thousands ! — for 
such  persons  the  information  which  may  be  found  in  books  has  a  double  value. 
For  their  acquaintance  with  active  life,  and  the  necessity  of  seeing  things  as 
they  actually  are,  and  not  as  a  benevolent  theorist  might  fancy  and  represent 
the  world,  enable  and  predispose  them  to  compare  what  they  rtad  with  what  they 
have  themselves  seen  and  known.  The  contrast  between  bookish  and  practiod 
men,  is  yearly  superannuating.  All  knowledge,  of  all  kinds  and  purposes,  from 
the  manipulations  of  the  artizan,  to  the  working  the  machine  of  an  empire,  is 
now  communicated  in  print  A  book  is  a  conversation,  the  number  of  the  hear- 
ers of  which  is  determined,  not  by  the  size  of  the  room,  or  the  advantages  of 
the  site,  or  the  comparative  circle  of  the  speaker^s  acquaintances,  but  by  the 
value  and  attractiveness  of  the  conversation  itself. 

The  widest  experience  which  the  most  favourably  schooled  individual  can 
acquire,  if  he  had  availed  himself  of  no  other  means  of  information,  would  leave 
him  sadly  in  the  rear,  and  rather  tend  to  engender  positiveness,  self-sufiliciency, 
and  a  narrow  mind.  Nevertheless,  personal  experience  is  of  inestimable  worui, 
as  the  test  and  filter  of  the  information  supplied  by  the  press.  We  may  even 
call  it  the  digestive  organ,  through  which  the  individual,  out  of  the  total  mass, 
separates,  takes  up,  and  converts  to  his  own  prorter  life  and  functions  whatever 
is  for  him  nutricious  and  congenial.  The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
persons  whom  we  are  here  contemplating,  lies  in  the  multitude  and  dispersion 
of  the  works  supplying  the  information  which  is  or  may  be  required,  and  the 
removal  of  this  obstacle  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  our  Cyclopsdia. 

Witli  regard  to  the  contents,  although  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
expressly  to  divide  the  one  kind  from  the  other,  they  nu^y  be  conveniently 
descril  ed  under  two  heads ; 

Whatever  a  person  placed  in  intelligent  society  would  feel  himself  uncom- 
fortable by  not  knowing, — so  far  at  least,  as  would  enable  him  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject ;  whatever  is  requisite  to  make  him  feel  at  etue  in  the  companies 
to  which  his  choice  may  lead,  and  his  rank  and  means  entitle  him,  from  a  con- 
sciousness that  entire  ignorance  on  such  points  may  be  construed  as  the  mark 
of  low  breeding,  or  a  proof  at  least  that  the  man  had  taken  no  pains  to  bring 
himself  up  to  a  level  with  his  circumstances. 
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Brief  details  of  remarkable  insdtutions,  persons,  events,  and  places,  some 
knowledge  of  wbich  is  necessary  or  aidant  for  the  perfect  comprehension 
of  the  domestic  and  foreign  histoiT  of  the  month ;  biographical  notices,  at 
greater  length,  of  distinguished  foreigners ;  the  great  outlines  and  general  re- 
sults of  the  sciences  and  scientific  arts ;  in  short,  all  the  points  of  information 
which  the  foregoing  remarks  have  loosely  but  sufficiently  characterized — so 
worded  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  eanly  acquired^  and  readily  referred  to,  may 
be  classed  as  forming  the  first  head,  or  kind ;  while  in  the  second  we  coniprise 
all  subjects  of  frequent  occurrence  in  society,  or  calculated  to  become  topioi  of 
conversation  in  mixed  parties— theatres,  menageries,  exhibitions,  mendics, 
mims,  balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne. 


POLAND  SINCE  1815. 
Pouiifj)  has  now  been  in  possession  of 
her  new  Constitution  during  fifteen  yesrs 
of  peace,  and  of  dependence  on  Russia. 
Wnst  progress  she  nas  made  during  this 
time  in  social  and  political  improvement, 
is  a  question  that  warmly  attracts  the 
attention  of  every  Observer  of  passing 
events.  The  present  kingdom  of  Poland — 
reduced  now  to  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  its 
extent  under  the  Jagellons,  possesses  an 
administration  of  its  own.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  takes  precedency,  as  King  of 
Poland,  only  at  the  Diet.  Zajonczek,  a 
Pole,  who  died  in  1826,  was  appointed 
Viceroy  in  1818,  with  full  powers,  assisted 
by  a  Russian  Commissioner.  The  com- 
mand of  the  national  forces,  amounting 
to  50,000  men,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Grand  Dnke  Constantino,  who,  in  1818, 
was  elected  by  Paga,  as  Deputy  to  the 
Second  Chamber,  by  a  majority  of  103 
voices  to  6.  According  to  the  Constitution 
no  Pole  can  sit  at  the  same  time  in  both 
Chambers ;  the  Grand  Duke,  therefore,  so 
lone  as  the  Diet  lasted,  relinquished  his 
rank  as  senator.  The  sitting  was  opened 
by  the  Emperor  on  March  27,  with  a 
speech  in  French,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended the  progressive  improvement  of  the 
Constitution  \n%ich  he  had  granted,  and 
warned  the  Diet  against  the  danger  of 
revolutionary  intrigues.  The  Emperor  then 
gave  up  his  civil  list  to  the  state,  and 
apportioned  part  of  it  for  the  embellishr 
ment  of  Warsaw,  and  part  for  purposes 
of  charity.  Alexander  was  present  aeain 
in  Warsaw  for  a  short  time,  in  Octooer, 
1819;  and  on  the  13th  September,  1820, 
he  opened  the  second  Diet,  with  a  speech 
which  expressed  some  apprehensions  as 
to  the  dangerous  influence  of  false  poli- 
tical theories ;  apprehensions  which  were 
partly  founded  on  the  events  that  had 
occurred  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
partly  on  the  direction  which  public 
opinion  had  taken  in  Poland.  The  deli- 
beiatioiis  themselves  chiefly  related  to  a 
NO.  I. 


project  of  a  Criminal  Code,  drawn  up  by 
one  of  the  Ministers ;  the  plan,  however, 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of  120  to  3. 
The  Deputy  of  the  city  of  Warsaw,  M. 
Krysinski,  and  other  country  Deputies, 
animadverted  on  the  absence,  in  the  pro- 
posed Penal  Code,  of  any  law  regarding 
oaths  and  peijury.  It  was  to  no  purpose, 
the  Minister  remarked,  that  the  nation 
contained  but  few  citixens  who  were  fit 
subjects  for  such  a  law.  M.  Falcz,  the 
Deputy  of  Kalisch,  and  other  Members, 
pointed  out  the  invasion  made  by  the 
proposed  Code  upon  the  Constitution,  in 
depriving  the  subject  of  all  security  against 
arbitrary  imprisonment.  I'he  sittings 
were  storm  v.  and  on  the  26th,  on  ac- 
count of  the  President  refusing  to  read 
the  protocol  of  the  last  sitting,  the  Chamber 
broke  up. 

Another  ^^n,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  change  the  original  Constitution  of 
the  senate,  was  also  thrown  out,  as  can. 
trary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Nevertheless,  the  necessary 
taxes  were  voted  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. The  Emperor  closed  the  sitting 
on  the  13th  October,  with  a  speech,  in 
which  he  signified  his  dissatisfaction  that 
the  representatives  of  the  people  had 
made  no  better  use  of  the  freedom  of  their 
votes.  He  then  recommended  to  both 
Chambers  to  appoint  a  committee  (which 
should  include  the  Minister)  to  de'iberatn 
on  the  plan  of  a  new  Civil  and  Criminal 
Code,  before  the  assemblage  of  the  next 
Diet.  The  petitions  which  had  been  pre- 
sented for  a  better  regulation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  weights  and  measures — for  the 
exclusion  of  English  merchandize,  so  long 
as  England  maintained  her  Corn  Bill-- 
for  a  new  system  of  credit—for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobacco 
— ^the  separation  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom from  mere  Government  orders — the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Jews, 
and  on  other  subjeeU  affecting  tlie  public 
welfare,  were  graciously  received.    The 
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badget  had  not  yet  been  fixed  :  the 
Government,  therefore,  exercised  all  pos- 
aible  economy,  and  the  Emperor  lowered 
the  expenses  of  the  court  from  2,324,700 
Polish  florins  to  1,610,000.  In  1822, 
Alexander  lemaioed  only  a  short  time  in 
Warsaw,  when  he  appomted  the  budget 
for  1822  and  1823,  and  diminished  the 
supplies  one-eighth.  By  a  decree  of 
December  18,  1823,  the  Emperor  au- 
thorised the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  to 
call  the  meeting  of  the  Diet,  and  of 
other  public  bodiea ,  leaving  the  place  and 
time  entirely  to  his  own  determination. 
At  this  time  a  spirit  of  political  opposition 
1)egan  to  prevail  generally  throughout 
Russian  Poland.  The  constitutional 
liberty  of  the  press  had  been  already 
fettered  in  March,  1819,  on  account  of 
its  partial  abuse,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
censure  on  newspapers;  and  soon  after, 
by  an  order  of  July  16,  1819,  the  censor- 
snip  was  extended  to  all  other  publications, 
until  such  time  as  a  new  law  on  offences 
of  the  press  should  clearly  determine 
the  application  of  the  sixteenth  article  of 
the  Polish  Constitution.  Some  students, 
who  had  been  endeavouring  to  form  an 
association  of  all  the  studenta  attending 
the  several  univenities  of  WarBaw,Cracow, 
and  Berlin,  were  thrown  into  prison  in 
1819,  but  as  no  crime  a^inst  the  state 
could  be  brought  to  their  charge,  they 
were  set  at  liberty  at  the  end  of  1821. 
Among  the  accused,  some  of  whom  be- 
longed to  the  most  distinguished  families 
of  the  kingdom,  was  Fraecapski,  the  well- 
known  translator  of  Virgil's  Georgics. 
Hereupon  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine,  December  6, 
1821,  forbidding  all  secret  societies, — 
among  which  that  of  the  Freemasons  was 
particularly  mentioned;  also,  all  con- 
nexion with  the  prohibited  societies  of 
other  countries,  on  pain  of  loss  of  office, 
and  other  punishments.  The  Emperor 
also  gave  publicity  in  Poland  to  the 
Pope's  BuA,  of  June  24,  1822,  against 
the  Secret  Society  of  the  Carbonari ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  the  Emperor  employed 
the  Society  of  Civilization  and  Public  In- 
struction to  circulate  the  edicts  of  the 
Court  of  Rome.  The  regulations  of  the 
police,  as  regarded  secret  societies,  were 
the  more  severe,  as  the  Emperor  had  fre- 
quently expressed  his  opinion,  and  even 
made  known,  by  a  circular  of  the  minister 
of  the  interior  {yitUAllg.  Zeitang,  1822, 
No.  142,)  that  the  benefits  of  a  national 
constitution  would  fall  short  of  their  ob- 
ject, if  the  Poles,  by  secret  intrigues, 


should  endeavour  to  accomplish  any  re- 
volutionaiy  change  in  their  condition.  By 
a  decree  of  Apnl  9,  1822,  it  was  com. 
manded  that  no  Pole  should  be  allowed 
to  study  in  a  foreign  university,  or  even 
to  visit  any  foreign  seminary,  without  ex* 
press  permission.  The  Council  of  the 
States  m  the  Woiwodship  of  Kalisch  was 
dissolved  in  July,  1822.  on  account  of 
having  arbitrarily  selected  some  members 
whose  appointment  was  declared  irregular 
by  the  senate.  At  length,  in  Au£[ust  of 
the  same  year,  an  express  order  was  issued 
by  Constantine,  forbidding  the  nobility  of 
Podolta  and  the  Uknune  from  travelling 
in  forei^  countries,  without  his  express 
permission,  and  in  the  prohibited  list  even 
the  city  of  Cracow  was  included.  Thus 
was  the  public  peace  maintained  by  the 
strong  arm  of  power,  while  a  new  code  of 
laws  was  in  active  preparation.  Before 
the  assembling  of  tne  Diet  in  1825,  the 
Emperor,  by  a  supplementary  article  to 
the  Constitution,  prohibited  all  public 
debate ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet 
were  carried  on  with  cloMd  doors,  ex« 
cepting  the  first  and  last  days  of  each 
session,  and  the  day  when  the  sanction  of 
all  new  laws  by  the  Emperor,  as  King  of 
Poland,  was  promulgated. 

While  the  Diet  lasted,  that  is  from  May 
13  to  June  13,  many  of  the  penal  laws 
were  altered,  the  new  civil  code  dis- 
cussed and  partly  adopted,  and  a  system 
of  credit  for  the  provinces  established.  A 
complete  revision  of  the  administration  of 
justice  was  also  tsken  into  consideration, 
and  in  particular  the  regulation  of  the 
courts  or  justice.  In  many  respects,  the 
credit  of  much  good  intention  must  be 
allowed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  under 
whose  government  the  condition  of  the 
Polish  peasantry  was  unquestionably  ame- 
liorated. The  inhabitants  of  the  princi<« 
ElI  towns,  however,  both  Christian  and 
ebrew,  in  common  with  the  numerous 
and  hi^h-spirited  nobles,  still  cherish  re* 
collections  of  Polish  independence,  and 
have  long  waited  only  a  fitting  oppor* 
tunity  to  emancipate  their  country  nom 
Russian  thraldom.  Their  discontents 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  arbitrary 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  whose  uncontrolled  inter* 
ference  with  the  due  course  of  law  has  at 
length  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  resistance  in 
Pouind,  which  the  military  power  of 
Russia  may,  for  a  time,  damp,  but  never 
quench.  ^  Af i^ch  novel  and  interestins  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  Poland  from 
1788  to  1815,  maybe  found  in  Michael 
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Oginski'i  *'  Memoires  gnr  la  Pologne  et 
les  Polonais/'  &c.,  Dublished  in  Paris^ 
1826.  Also  in  "Obsecrations  sor  la 
PolognCj"  &c.,  by  the  same  author :  Paris, 
1827. 


PRAGA, 

A  fordfiedtown  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
and  Woiwodship  of  Masovia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite  Warsaw,  as 
a  suburb  of  which  it  may  be  considered. 
It  is  connected  with  Warsaw  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  contains  3,080  inhabitants 
and  885  houses.  The  name  of  Praea 
awakens  the  recollection  of  Polancrs 
bloody  fall.  When  Kosciuazko  was  de- 
feated, and  taken  prisoner  at  Maceiowice, 
tweWe  miles  from  Warsaw,  on  October 
10,  1794,  General  Suwarrow  proceeded 
against  Praga— the  place  of  arms,  and 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  Poles,  who,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  5,000  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  and  1,000  armed  with  scythes, 
together  with  forty-eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
had  thrown  themselves,  in  their  irregular 
flight,  into  that  town,  under  the  command 
of  Makranowski.  This  officer  having  re- 
signed, the  command  was  taken  by  Za- 
jonczek,  who  had  now  a  force  of  30,000 
men,  in  the  possession  of  a  fortified  camp 
before  Praga.  The  Russians  were  en- 
camped near  Kobylka,  and  Suwarrow 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  by  storm. 
A  Polish  major,  of  the  name  of  Miiller, 
was  despatched  to  the  Russian  camp  with 
surgical  assistance  for  the  wounded  Kos- 
ciusiko,  and  Suwarrow  then  showed  him 
the  fearful  preparations  that  were  making 
for  assault,  adding,  that  it  was  painful 
for  him  to  see  the  Poles  bringing  destruc- 
tion on  themselves,  by  a  vain  opposition. 
"Accept  the  amnes^,"  he  said,  "and 
you  shall  be  free ;  renise  it,  and  you  shall 
all  be  put  to  the  sword.''  On  the  2nd  of 
November,  the  Russians  advanced  in 
three  bodies  against  Praga,  and  erected 
three  batteries  during  the  night,  under 
the  fire  of  which,  on  November  3,  Su- 
warrow surveyed  the  fortifications.  The 
Poles  imagined  that  the  Russians  would 
lay  regular  siege  to  Praga,  but  at  three 
o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the 
latter  broke  up  in  seven  columns.  A  deep 
silence  prevailed  as  they  advanced  in  a 
aemi-cirele  against  the  Polish  fortifica- 
tions, until  the  commander-in-chief,  at 
five  o'clock,  sent  up  a  rocket,  as  the 
signal  for  the  attack.  A  terrible  shout 
was  now  heard  from  all  the  army.  The 
first  two  columns  pressed  forward  over 


the  trenches  and  the  breast-woik,  under 
the  cross-fire  of  the  Polish  batteriei,  made 
the  cavalry  fall  back,  and  driving  1,000 
men  into  the  Vistula,  dispersed  the  rest 
in  the  city ;  supported,  also,  by  the  five 
columns  which  nad  advanced  from  the 
other  side,  they  cut  ofif  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Poles  with  the  bridges,  and, 
after  a  bloody  slaughter,  made  2,000  pri- 
soners.  The  third  and  fourth  colftmns 
ascended  a  sand-hill  and  pressed  forward 
on  a  seven-fold  line  of  demi-bastions ;  the 
third  column  hereupon  took  possession 
of  two  stronger  bastions,  and  subdued 
the  inner  works  ;  the  fourth  column  then 
stormed  the  cavalier  of  the  enemy's 
principal  rampart,  together  with  an  en- 
trenchment within  the  circular  stone  wall, 
took  five  batteries,  and  attacked  the 
Poles  in  fipont  and  on  both  flanks.  Two 
thousand  Poles  were  here  cut  down,  and 
General  Hosier,  with  20  oflicers,  taken 
prisoner.  Here  also  fell,  after  an  obsti- 
nate defence',  500  Jews,  a  well-equipi>ed 
regiment,  not  one  of  whom  escaped,  with 
the  exception  of  the  colonel,  Hirschko, 
who  remained  in  Warsaw.  Both  lines,  in 
conjunction  with  the  sixth  column,  now 
attacked  the  last  intrenchment  of  the  inner 
works,  where  an  explosion  took  place  of 
a  powder  and  bomb  magazine^  The 
seventh  column  proceeded  round  a  morass, 
taking  three  batteries,  putting  a  bod^  of  ca- 
valry to  the  route,  and  driving  part  into  the 
Vistula.  One  thousand  Poles  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  500  taken  prisonen.  As 
the  outer-works  were  now  stormed,  the 
Russian  reserve  began  to  advance,  toge- 
ther with  the  artillery.  The  columns,  by 
themselves,  however,  surmounted  the 
inner-works  of  Praga,  and  proceeded 
from  street  to  street  to  the  market-place, 
having  to  sustain  all  the  time  a  bloody 
conflict  with  their  assailants.  About 
1,000  Poles,  whose  fli|[ht  was  checked 
bj  the  Vistula,  were  cut  to  pieces  in 
si^ht  of  the  inhabitants  of  Warsaw,  or 
driven  into  the  river.  1'hree  thousand 
four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  here. 
The  Russians  fought  and  plundered  with 
great  fierceness,  in  revenge  for  the  night 
of  the  16th  and  17th  of  April,  when  seven 
thousand  Russians,  under  Igelstroro,  were 
attacked  by  the  Poles,  and  nearly  one- 
half  cut  to  pieces.  After  a  struggle  of 
4  houra,  the  treble  entrenchments  of 
Praga  were  stormed  by  22,000  Russians, 
supported  by  33  batteries,  and  thus  was 
quenched  for  a  long  period  the  heroism, 
which  had  been  fanned  into  a  flame  by 
Kosciuszko.  Thirteen  thousand  Poles  lay 
•   I  2 
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on  the  field  of  bttde,  more  thtin  3,000 
were  drowned  in  the  Vistula,  and  14,680 
were  taken  prisonen,  among  whom  were 
Generals  Mayen,  Hosier,  and  Kruptnski ; 
5  colonels,  24  staff,  and  413  commi- 
sioued  officers.  Suwarrow  treated  them 
well,  and  soon  after  gave  them  their  liberty. 
Only  800  troops  escaped  over  the  bridge 
to  Warsaw.  A  great  number  of  the  pea- 
santry, who  had  fledto  Praga,  together  with 
women,  old  men,  children,  and  infants, 
lost  their  lives  in  the  massacre  and  plunder 
that  ensued.  Great  part  of  the  city  was 
burnt  down,  and  it  took  several  days  to 
clear  the  streets  from  the  dead  bodies  and 
the  ruins.  On  the  9th  of  November  Su- 
warrow entered  Warsaw,  and  the  division 
of  Poland  took  place  in  the  following 
year. 

VASSALAGE  IN  GERMANY. 
Tbb  kind  of  vassalage  called  Leibeigen- 
iehaft,  which  still  prevails  in  various  parts 
of  Germany,  consists  in  compulsory  ser- 
vices and  dues  yielded  by  the  peasant  to 
his  landlord,  whose  security  is  the  body 
of  the  peasant,  and  this  security  dies  not 
with  the  man  but  is  entailed  upon  his 
children.  If  the  vassal  owns  any  landed 
propert}r,  acquired  by  purchase,  he  must, 
in  addition  to  body-service  and  dues,  bear 
other  burthens  attached  to  his  own  land. 
These  vassals,  however,  are  not  slaves  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  being  regarded 
not  as  property,  but  as  secority, — a  condi- 
tion essentially  different  from  serfthip  In 
Russia,  or  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
but  open  to  much  tyrannical  abuse,  for 
which  there  is  no  complete  and  lasting 
remedy  but  entire  emancipation.  This 
state  of  vassalage  among  the  Germans, 
as  well  as  among  other  nations,  arose 
partly  from  the  number  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  and  partly  from  the  habit  of 
employing  foreign  slaves,  who  were  pur- 
chased in  trading  with  other  countries. 
As  the  Germans  possessed  a  wide  extent 
of  landed  property,  they  were  accustomed 
sometimes  to  divide  it  among  their  slaves, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  yield  in 
return  certain  rents  and  services.  In  this 
manner  the  system  of  leibeigetuefutft,  or 
body-ownership,  arose  in  Gesmany  from 
a  modificatiou  of  slavery.  These  vassals, 
however,  were  not  considered  as  co- 
members,  or  subjects  of  the  state.  The 
right  to  be  considered  as  such.  In  certain 
states,  has  only  been  acquired  in  modern 
times.  In  those  sutes  where  the  laws  of 
body*service  stiU  subsist,  their  operation 


b  various ;  in  some  mild,  in  others  eevere, 
and  even  craelly  oppreasive.  In  some 
parts  of  Germany  these  hereditary  lonk 
may  even  stiike  their  vassals  so  as  to 
lame  them,  or,  under  certain  provocatioos, 
not  easily  proved,  may  even  kill  then 
without  being  amenable  to  the  law*.  By 
virtue  of  hb  condition,  the  body- vassal 
depends,  in  respect  to  person  and  pro- 
perty, on  the  caprice  ot  hb  lord.  He 
cannot  quit  either  the  farm  he  holds,  or 
hb  house ;  and  his  lord  can  forcibly 
interfere,  should  he  engage  in  any  other 
employment  which  rendtfs  him  vnabk 
to  perform  vassal-service.  A  vassal  of 
thb  description  cannot  choose  any  other 
condition  of  life  for  hb  children  but  that 
in  which  they  were  bom,  unless  by  con- 
sent of  hb  lord.  No  such  vassal,  whe- 
ther male  or  fiemale,  can  marry  witfaont 
previously  informing  hb  liege  lord ; 
and  to  obtain  his  consent  it  b  neces- 
sary to  pay  for  a  permission  to  tatm, 
called  hedemund,  which  includes  the 
woman*s-tax,  the  cattle-dollar,  the  shirt- 
shilling,  the  bosom-money,  and  the  bo- 
som-hen,  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
Of  the  custom  termed  jut  piimut  no^ig^ 
there  are  no  traces  in  Germany.  The 
body-vassal  b  Ibble  to  corporal  niuibh- 
ments  and  penalties,  which  oepena  on  tha 
caprice  of  bis  lord  :  he  can  be  turned  out 
of  hb  farm  by  a  summary  process  of  ^ect- 
ment :  he  most  pay  the  full  demand  (and 
that  demand  not  defined  by  lease  or  treaty) 
of  dues  and  servicee  claimed  in  tight  of 
ItiUigensehaft^  and,  moreover,  take  the 
oath  of  heieditary  dependence  and  servi- 
tude. In  thosft  German  States  where 
body-service  still  prevaib  in  all  ita  ori- 
ginal force,  he  cannot,  at  hb  death,  dis- 
pose of  any  part  of  hb  property— every- 
thing belongs  to  the  lord ;  and  in  many 
5 laces  the  lord  claims  a  portion  only,  ui- 
er  the  name  of  martuarium.  I1ie  saoat 
rigid  vassalage  now  prevails  only  in  a 
small  portion  of  Germany;  princJMlly  in 
the  originally  Wendbh  States  of  Pomera* 
nia,  Saxon  Lausatia,  and  Mecklenburgh ; 
also  in  Holstein.  It  b  abolished,  by  law,» 
in  Mecklenburg;  but  the  new  npgelafiiiii%T 
and  particularly  the  apportionment  of) 
land  for  the  vassals,  are  not  yet  deter-* 
mined.  It  was  most  severely  enfoiced 
in  UoUtein  and  Mecklenburgh ;  and  it  b 
very  remarkable  that  it  first  appeared  in 
Hobtein  afur  1597,  not  having  been 
known  there  before.  In  fact,  much  op- 
pression that  is  deemed  of  remote  origin. 
IS  unhappily  of  recent  growth  and  me- 
thodical application^  especially  ia  certain 
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of  the  States  of  Haaov«r,  where  the  leib» 
eigentehafi,  aboKshed  by  Napoleoa,  has 
been  revived  with  slight  modifications  by 
the  nobles,  although  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  poorer  in  soil  and  all  other 
natural  resources  than  any  other  division 
of  Germany,  requires  from  landlords  and 
eovemment  the  utmost  practicable  for- 
bearance and  encouragement.  At  present, 
vassalage  in  Germany  sprinffS  from  the 
foUowiuff  causes:— 1.  Birtn,  the  pa- 
rents being  vassals.  2.  Voluntary  con- 
cession, or  compromise,  signed  and  sealed. 

3.  Implied  consent;  as,  where  a  person 
having  no  home,  remains  on  vassal  terri- 
tories a  year  and  a  day,  the  air  he  breathes, 
as  this  law  (a  part  of  the  game  law)  ex- 
presses it,  makes  him  a  property-peasant. 

4.  Taking  possession  of  a  i>roperty  to 
which  the  law  of  body-service  is  attached. 

5.  As  punishment  for  crimes,  or  as  a 
commutation  of  punishment  for  offences 
by  free  peasants.  6.  From  marriage,  but 
rareljr ;  and  finally,  from  certain  prescrip- 
tive rights  of  the  landlord.  The  numb«r 
of  vassals  in  Germany  was  first  reduced 
by  the  general  call  to  aims  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  A.D.  1096.  as  everv  vassal 
that  went  to  the  Holy  Land  was  declared 
free  a  benefit  not  conferred  in  1815  upon 
the  Mecklenbiirghers,  who  foueht  as  mi-' 
litia  against  Napoleon,  nor  until  a  general 
law  abolished  body-service  throughout 
Mecklenburgh.  Vassals  have  also  been 
liberated  by  manumission,  expressed  or 
permitled ;  by  judicial  authority,  in  cases 
of  very  flagrant  and  notorious  abuses  of 
power  by  the  nobles,  in  those  states 
where  the  body-peaaant  was  acknow- 
ledged as  a  member  of  the  state ;  also 
by  prescription,  under  certain  conditions. 
Were  the  secret  history,  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  of  those  prison-houses  of  the 
human  race,  the  petty  States  of  Ger- 
many, fairly  brouebt  before  the  Euro- 
neaa  pubKc,  cruelties  would  be  made 
nown,  the  occurrence  of  which,  at  a  pe- 
riod 80  near  our  own  time,  would  be 
deoned  impossible.  Materials  for  such 
a  ffeeord  of  patrician  oppression  in  Ger- 
aaaiy,  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
Uag-suilMn^  but  now  excited  people. 
TImt  etist  in  the  chancery-archives  of 
all  tne  smaller  States,  and  in  the  registers 
at  the  superior  courts,  where  the  noble 
proprietors,  or  those  who  lean  to  them, 
daode  all  disputes  between  the  tenant 
and  his  landlord. 

SECRET  POLICE. 
The  contriver  of  a  secret  police,  in  mo- 


dem times,  was  the  Marquis  D'Argenson, 
who  filled  the  situation  of  lieutenant- 
Oeneral  of  Police,  under  Louis  XIV., 
(first  instituted  as  a  separate  office  in  1667  ) 
from  1697  to  1718,  at  a  time  when  the 
splendour  of  that  monarch's  reign  could 
no  longer  disguise  the  unhappy  conse- 
quences of  his  frequent  wars  and  boundless 
prodigality;  and  when  ^neral  misery  had 
induced  general  depravity.    The  piercing 
eye  of  li'Argenson  penetrated  into  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  crime,  and  pursued 
alike,  with  inexorable  severity,  not  only 
the  ofifences  of  the  poor,  but  those  com- 
mitted by  an  arrogant  aristocracy.    This 
dreaded  judge,  from  whose  power  neither 
ingenious  precaution  nor  elevated  rank 
could  find   protection,   was   nicknamed 
Rhadamanthus  by    his  contemporaries. 
The  necessity  of  a  similar  office  was  again 
felt  under  the  eovernment  of  Louis  XV., 
when  a  state  of  moral  corruption  pervaded 
all  ranks,  and  the  wretchedness  of  the 
people  was  at  its  height.     With  an  acti- 
vity and  an   address  equal  to   that  of 
D'Argeoson,  but  not  with  equal  honesty, 
Sartines  presided  at  this  period,  that  is, 
from  1762  to  1774,  over  the  department 
of  police.     Under  his  administration,  the 
Secret  Police  was  carried  to  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
an  object  of  respect,  as  under  D*  Argenson. 
As  spies  on  the  people,  he  took  some  of 
the  lowest  of  the  rabble  into  his  pay,  and 
employed  spies   and  agents  in  all   the 
States  of  Europe.     Numerous  accounts 
are  given   of  bis  extraordinary  skill  iu 
detecting  criminal  purposes ;    be  delayed 
however  to  strike  the  blow  until  he  could 
seize  the  criminals  in  the  act  of  aggres- 
sion.   He  it  was  that  made  a  present 
to  his  mistress  of  a  pheasant,  stuck  all 
over  with  diamonds;  and  when  another 
of  his  mistresses  refused  to  accept  of  a 
valuable  diamond  ring,    he  nound  the 
gems  to  powder,  and  strewed  it  over  a 
letter  which    be   was   writing    to    her. 
Louis  XVI.  deprived  him  of  the  Police, 
but  conferred  on  him  the  Ministry  of  the 
Marine,  in  which  capacity  he  made  him- 
self ridiculous  by  bis  blunders.    He  was 
succeeded   by   Lenoir,   an  upright  and 
mild-tempered  man,  whose  efforts  were 
rather  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  great 
source  of  crime — ^the  despair  of  the  poorer 
classes — than  to  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment, and  to  him  Paris  is  indebted  for 
the  improvement  of  her  police  establish- 
ment.    It  was  from  him  tnat  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  requested  information  on 
the  police  of  Paris,  and  on  this  occasion 
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he  wrote  a  tract,  entiUed-^^'  Detail  sur 
quelques  EtabliHsemens  de  la  Ville  de 
Paris,  demand^  par  S.  M.  I.  la  Reioe 
d'Hongrie;"  Pani  1780.  Having  left 
France  at  the  Revolution,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Emperor  Paul  to  enter  the  service 
of  Russia.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1802»  and  died  poor  in  1807.  To  him  suc- 
ceeded Le  Crosne^who,  whileyetavoung 
man,  had  acquired  some  degree  of  fame 
from  his  having  laid  the  case  of  Calas 
before  the  council  of  state.  His  career, 
as  Minister  of  Police,  was  nndbtineuish- 
ed.  The  Secret  Police  was  re-established 
by  the  Eiecntive  Directory,  and  the  ter- 
ror inspired  by  this  department,  under 
Fouch^^s  administration,  is  well  known. 
From  Paris,  the  Secret  Police  has  ex- 
tended to  other  countries,  without,  how- 
ever, producing  any  conviction  of  its  real 
necessity,  on  which  account,  in  some 
states.  Its  exercise  has  been  suspended. 
Its  great  disadvantage  consists  in  the 
necessity  of  employing,  as  confidential 
agents,  depraved  mem^srs  of  society ;  as 
no  men  or  good  character  and  principle 
will  lend  themselves  to  an  occupation 
held  in  abhorrence  by  their  fellow-men. 
The  agents  of  a  Secret  Police  can  only 
hope  for  reward  and  promotion  so  long  as 
they  have  information  to  communicate ; 
ana  they  are  thus  encoura^  to  exagge- 
rate criminal  charges,  or  to  invent  conspi- 
racies, in  order  that  they  may  not  be  ac- 
cused of  want  of  seal  in  the  service.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  Police  is,  that  from 
its  very  nature  a  good  use  can  rarely  be 
made  of  its  intelligence,  and  mere  report 
is  often  assumed  as  fact.  Arbitrary  im- 
prisonment and  capiUl  puniibroent  are 
its  attendant  efliacts,  by  which  the  discon- 
tent of  the  people  is  still  further  increased. 
From  the  uncertainty  which  necessarily 
attends  the  whole  system  of  the  Secret 
Police,  it  has  often  been  found  indispen- 
sable to  guard  against  ite  abuses  by  em- 
ploying a  more  confidential,  or  counter- 
police,  in  order  to  wateh  over  the  other, 
as  Napoleon  did  against  Fouch^,  who, 
however,  in  this  respect,  always  outwitted 
his  employer.    ^ 

ROMAN  PANDECTS. 

(From  voy,  all,  and  Scxco^cu*  to  include 
or  comprehend) — a  part  of  the  Carjna 
Jurit  Civilis.  They  contain  a  system- 
aticidly  arranged  collection,  from  the 
works  of  the  Roman  jurists,  on  matters 
of  law,  which  the  Emperor  Justinian,  at 
whose  command  this  labour  was  under- 


taken, published  in  533,  and  established  as 
the  law  of  the  empire,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  annulled  the  authority  of  all  fonner 
works  or  collections  of  law.  The  Pandecta 
are  also  termed  a  Digest  (from  digeren, 
to  arrange ;)  because  in  them  was  com- 
prised and  classed  what  had  formerly  been 
scattered  in  many  different  works.  The 
Roman  Pandects,  with  some  later  addi- 
tions, form  the  civil  laws  of  modem 
Germany,  under  the  title  of  C«rptu  Juru 
CivilU ;  there  is,  however,  no  edition  of 
this  important  work  at  all  worthy  of  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  wants  of 
the  present  time.  Iwleed  a  good  edition 
of  the  common  text  was  wanting,  until 
lately  supplied  by  the  stereotyped  edition 
of  Beck,  in  one  volume,  published  in 
1829,  and  by  the  edition  of  KriegeL  A 
complete  and  critically  elaborate  edition 
will  ere  Ion?  appear  from  the  pen  of  pro- 
fessor Schrader,  of  Tubingen. 

OSTRACISM, 

A  LAW  in  Athens,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  body  of  the  people  possessed  the 
power  of  banbhinff ,  for  ten  years,  citizens 
of  great  influence,  lest,  by  the  misdirection 
of  their  talents  or  property,  they  should 
become  dangerous  to  tne  liberties  of  the 
state.  When  the  people  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  exercise  this  privilege,  every 
citizen  wrote  the  name  of  the  individual 
to  be  banished  on  a  shell,  (Ostrakon)  and 
laid  it  down  in  the  market-place,  at  an 
appointed  spot,  surrounded  with  a  wooden 
balustrade,  havinz  ten  entrance*,  through 
which  the  ten  classes  of  the  people  of 
Athens  had  access  on  all  public  occasions. 
The  Archons  then  counted  the  inscribed 
shells,  and  if  the  sentence,  banishment, 
was  thus  pronounced  by  not  less  than 
6000  voters,  a  decree  to  that  effect  was 
passed;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Totes 
were  short  of  the  legal  number,  the 
accused  party  was  acquitted.  This  sort 
of  banisnment  lasted  ten  years,  after 
which  the  individual  might  return,  and 
^ume  the  possession  of  his  property  and 
all  other  rights  as  a  citizen.  No  dis- 
honour attached  to  those  who  sufiler- 
ed  under  this  law,  which,  although 
occasionally  employed  against  criminau, 
was  more  frequently  bvelled  against 
those  who,  by  eminent  talents,  public 
services,  or  ereat  wealth,  had  honestly 
acquired  sucn  public  distinction  as  to 
excite  the  envy  and  malignity  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  Aristotle  and  Plutarch, 
however,  regarded  the  law  of  OstiaiCHm 
as  a  stete  medicine* 
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PALLADIO  (ANDREA), 

Tbb  oetebiated  architect,  wu  bom  ia 
1518,  at  Vicenia»  in  luW,  of  parents  in 
nnow  qrcwnitmrei.     He  devoted  him* 
Klf.  at  fint,  to  scnlptMJtt,  bat  the  cele- 
bnled  Timino  ncronving  hii  inclination 
iw  mathemtntiral  stndiea,  explained  to  him 
the  atdiitaetnn  of  Vitnmns,  and  took 
Ub  to  Room.       Here  be  atndied  and 
iketehed,  with  a  noble  enthnsiasm,  the 
wtmrnmut  monnmanti  of  ancient  art ;  and 
bis  woA  an  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  al- 
tiwigfa  imperfect  in  some  respects,  proves 
boir  tboffonghly  he  was  imbned  with  the 
cbarte  and  classinl  spirit  of  antiauity. 
His  woik  on  archilectare  (the  best  edition 
of  wbich  is  that  of  Vioenia,  4  vols,  folio, 
177&-63,)  ia  hi^v  esteemed.     Pal- 
bdio  was  the  most  oistinguisbed  of  the 
iotdledoal  nrchitects  who,  in  the  16lh 
centuiT,  bj  the  stndy  of  ancient  Roman 
and  (Hvcian  models,  introdnoed  a  new 
aad  biilliant  era  in  the  art.     Among  the 
onny  classical  ediSees  that  were  erected 
fcem  the  designs  of  Palladio,  and  nnder 
his  sQperinteBdance,  the  Olympic  Tbeatre 
at   Viceiua,    mgdelied    alter  the  rains 
and  descripcions  of  the  ancient  theatres 
in  Itafy,    is    the    most   striking   proof 
•f  Us  tnM  feeling  for  the  antique.    Un- 
fiMtnoalely   for  posterity,  it  is  a   mere 
model,  oompoeea  of   wood  and  stucco. 
Venice,  also,   was  indebted  to  him  for 
many  of  her  £nest  structures;    among 
whioi  ace  the  Refectoiv  of  San  Giorgio 
Alagpoie,  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
and  thst  called  al  Redentore,  so  ite- 
serredly  celebrated  for  harmony  of  pro* 
portions,  and  chaste  simplicity  of  deco- 
nlion.     At  Me«tre,   in  the  Marauisata 
of  Treviso,  the  splendid  palace  or  Bar- 
bare  was    bis   work  ; — Udine,    Feltre, 
Padoa,  and  their  ennrons,  exhibit  many 
noble  monnments  of  bis  art.    Palladio, 
wbcn  left  to  his  own  impulses,  never  de« 
parted  fiom  the  noble  and  majestic  sim- 
plioty  of  the  ancients,  for  which  reason 
'AiganttL  called    bun    the    Raphael  of 
mhiteefeue.    He  maintained  tne  pecu- 
iiBLcfaametev  ef  the  di&rent  orders,  and 
absaja  knew  how  to  give  at  least  an 
agreeable  appearance  to  his  fa9ades,  al- 
thovgb  oflen  obliged  to  apply  a  classical 
front  to  an  old  house,  very  ill  suited  for 
bis  purpose.   He  had  a  peculiar  taste  and 
talent  tor  pyramidal  forms,  and  applied 
tbe  pilaster  or  angular  column  with  mas* 
Inly  eflect.    In  proBles,  too,  he  was  pre- 
eminant.  and  his  structures,  in  thisraqwct. 


are  faultless.  Many  of  bis  works  are  not 
without  imperfections,  but  tbev  may  gene- 
rally be  charged  to  the  ioability  of  those 
who  were  employed  to  execute  bis  designs. 
It  was,  perhaps,  in  too  strict  imitation  6f 
tbe  antique,  that  he  always  placed  pedes- 
tals beneath  his  columns,  and  applied  pil- 
lars of  different  elevations  to  the  same 
desiffu.  He  was  also  too  prone  to  load 
bis  doors  and  windows  with  architectural 
ornament. 

Palladio  died  in  1580,  highly  esteemed 
by  his  countrymen — aad  especially  in  tbe 
Sutes  of  Venice,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
appointment  of  Architect  to  the  Republic. 
A  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  Tom- 
maso  Remansa,  and  published  at  Venice, 
in  quarto,  1763.  All  his  works  have  been 
re-publkbed  at  Paris,  since  1837,  in  90 
siaccessive  folio  numbeia,  with  plates  and 
remarks,  by  Cbapuy  vad  Beugnot. 

PAOANINI. 

SoMB  interesting  details  of  tbe  life  and 
peculiarities  of  Uiis  renowned  virtuoso  on 
the  violin,  have  been  recently  published 
in  Germany,  to  the  Travelling  Journal  of 
George  Harrys,  who,  doring  tbe  months 
of  June  and  July  last,  was  the  companion 
of  Paganini,  on  bis  professional  excursion 
through  Germany.  According  to  Mr. 
Harrys,  the  strange  rumours  prevalent  on 
the  continent,  concemioff  tbe  early  life  of 
Paganini — the  murder  of  bis  vrife  by  dag- 
ger or  poison,  his  consequent  imprison- 
ment, when  he  first  took  up  tbe  violin, 
and,  during  a  long  incarceration,  attained 
by  incessant  practice  his  unrivalled  com- 
mand of  that  difficult  instrument ;  farther, 
of  his  acquaintance  with  most  European 
languages,— of  bis  dissipated  habits, — 
enormous  extravagance,  and  passion  for 
gambling; — all  these  rumours  are,  be 
assures  us,  and  on  no  less  authority 
than  that  of  the  great  virtuoso  himself, 
totally  unfounded.  Paganini,  he  adds, 
knows  DO  language  but  his  own  and  a 
little  French,  and  is  rather  disposed  to 
economy  and  accumulation,  than  to  extra- 
vagance. His  savings,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  June,  1830,  had  reached  the  sum 
of  160,000  florins ;  and  by  eleven  con- 
certs, given  during  five  weeks  of  his 
journey  with  Mr.  Harrys,  he  cleared 
about  10,000  rix-doUars,  nearly  1300/. 
sterling.  His  biographer  expresses  n 
belief,  that  in  a  very  short  period  this 
property  will  be  trebled,  as  Paganini  pro- 
posed to  give  concerts  in  Pans,  and  all 
tbe  principal  cities  of  France  (where  be 
now  is),  and  to  reach  London  in  ApriL 
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Tbb  time  has  been  when  a  cood  oik 
Uble,  from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  end 
supported  by  a  quadniple  alliance  of  stoat 
poMta,  wonld  have  been  requisite  to  sus- 
tain the  load  of  Literature  which  finds 
secure  and  snug  accommodation  on  this 
leaf  of  rosewood.  Here  are  about  a  dosen 
volumest  all  presenting  a  certain  uni- 
formity in  point  of  appearance,  and  ave- 
raging from  two  to  three  ounces  in  weieht, 
which,  in  fact,  constitute  what  iscalledthe 
Literature  of  the  Month.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  spectator  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  would  have  taken  them,  through  hia 
eye-glass,  for  a  new  and  neat  edition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  or  some  other  popular 
work :  at  present,  he  would  approach  them 
with  the  respectful  curiosity  of  one  about 
to  finger  the  embodied  authorship  of  the 
day. 

In  the  Sunday  Library,  for  instance, 
we  have  Sermons  -of  all  sorts  and  siies ; 
in  the  Library  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Dis- 
courses on  Painting,  and  Biographies 
of  Painters,  apparently  conveyed  from 
the  Periodicals;  in  the  Select  Library 
we  have  the  Polynesian  Researches, 
which  means  an  cmnitim  gatherum  from 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands ;  in  the 
Family  Library  we  have  Sketehes  from 
Venetian  History,  which  combined,  make 
an  exceedingly  good  sketch  of  Venetian 
History;  in  Die  Famil;^  Libraiy,  Dramatic 
Series,  we  have  Massinger's  Plays,  with 
the  nanghty  woids  omitted,  and  nothmg 
but  the  ideas  retained ;  in  the  Family 
Claasical  Library,  we  have  Tacitus  speak- 
ing English  through  the  mouth-piece  of 
Murphy,  as  if  it  had  been  his  native 
tongue ;  in  the  National  Library  we 
have  the  History  of  the  Jews,  founded 
on  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
Apostles,  beautified  and  improved  6y 
a  modem  novelUst.'  In  the  National 
Lihraiy  of  Standard  Novels,  we  have 
one  of  the  fictions  that  stand  on  Messn. 
Colbom'ji  shelves  ;  in  the  Libraries 
of  Useful  Knowledge .  and  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  we  have  more  knowledge  than 
it  is  necessary  to  catalogue,  it  being 
already  more  ancient  than  the  present 
month  ;  in  the  Cabinet  CyclopaxUa,  we 
have  the  History  of  Geographical  Disco- 
ver]f  from  the  earliest  ages,  up  to  the  im- 
pertinence  of  a  youof  Frenchman  called 


CaUii,  who  thought  proper  to  break 
.  through  the  preetiget  ot  science,  which 
had  seemed  to  mUlud  the  thing  rmpossible^ 
and  visit  Timbuctoo;  and  in  fine,  in 
Constable's  Miscellany  we  have  a  Tour 
in  Normandy,  in  which  the  author  de- 
scribes, with  praiseworthy  minuteness,  how 
the  moufueere  tie  their  wooden  shoes. 

The  advantages  and  disadvanU^ 
attending  this  form  of  publication,  which 
is  somewhat  punningly  distinguished  as 
the  family  form,  are  pretty  well  balanced. 

Among  the  former,  may  be  mentioned 
the  encouragement  it  afibrds  to  the  book- 
sellers  to  venture  on  a  work  comprised  in 
a  single  volume,  which  before,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  advertising — that  great 
essential  in  the  business  of  publishing — 
was  attended  with  almost  hopeless  nsk. 
In  the  present  system,  to  advertise  the 
individuals  is  to  advertise  the  family; 
and  a  book  in  an  interminable^series  of 
volumes  may  well  afford  such  an  expense. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  hualiiy  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  single-volume 
authora,  is  likely  to  conduce  more  to  the 
abundance  than  the  excellence  of  lite- 
rature, but  that  is  of  no  consequence ; 
we  are  not  obliged  to  buy  every  book  that 
is  published ;  and  if  the  family  libraries 
bring  forth  one  good  volume  that  would 
have  otherwise  remained  in  embryo,  we 
should  say  that  they  have  done  well  'm 
their  day  and  generation. 

Among  the  disadvantages,  not  to  pub- 
lifers  but  to  literature  itself,  may  be 
reckoned  a  taste  for  the  flimsy  and  super- 
ficial,  which  such  monopolies  can  hardly 
fail  to  introduce,  or  at  least  encourage. 
Although,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Editors 
may  have  a  fair-enough  assortment  of 
materials  to  select  from,  yet,  for  a  book 
that  u  published  every  month,  they  must 
mainly  depend  upon  hack  scribbling — 
upon  the  slopsellers  of  the  Muses.  But 
even  setting  aside  the  necesuty  imposed 
by  mere  want  of  time,  it  is  evident  that  ah 
author,  who  has  put  forth  all  his  powers 
and  all  his  apphcation  in  the  MKtary 
▼igils,  perhaps,  of  years,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  wclrk  by  which  he  hopes  to 
be  known  in  after  ages,  will  rarely  think 
of  tbromring  it  into  a  multitude,  of  which 
the  majority  must  almost  necessarily  be 
composed  oif  the  obscure  or  unsuccessful; 
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There  is,  Ijesidet,  a  kind  of  ariatocratical 
feeling  prevalent  among  true  literary  men, 
which  causes  them  to  shrink  from  mingling 
with  a  crowd ;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  have  some  instances  before 
OS  of  a  generous  niirit  of  rivalship,  which 
shrinks  from  no  neld,  however  common, 
yet,  in  general,  the  family  men  will  be 
round  to  be  the  vulgsr  traders  in  literature, 
whose  object  is  to  make  up  their  slope  at 
the  smallest  possible  espense  of  time  and 
brains,  and  to  obtain  for  them,  in  exchange, 
the  utmost  possible  return  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  (tence.  The  only  chance, 
therefuie,  which  a  publisher  has  of  con- 
ferring a  benefit  upon  literature  by  such  a 
work,  and  of  ultimately  benefiting  him- 
self, is  by  establishing  at  the  very  outset, 
so  lofty  a  character  of  excellence  as  to 
invite,  rather  than  repel,  the  emulation 
of  the  first  talents  of  the  time. 

If  criticism  was  in  any  thing  like  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  there  could  be 
little  reason  for  respectable  authors  keeping 
aloof  from  such  associations^  except  the 
aristocratic  feeling  at  which  we  have 
hinted ;  but  the  fact  is  too  obvious  that, 
in  enlisting  in  a  family  concern,  a  writer 
virtually  attaches  himself  to  a  class  or  a 
faction,  and  subjects  himself  either  to  the 
abuse,  or,  what  is  still  more  fatal,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  family  enemies.  To  pursue 
these  considerations,  however,  would  lead 
ns  into  ground,  which,  for'  sundrv 
reasons,  we  do  not  mean  fairly  to  break 
till  next  month.  One  of  these  reasons 
is,  that  we  do  not  wish,  at  present,  to 
interfere  in  our  sport  with  the  King's 
hounds,  whose  glorious  cry  is  just  now 
up  on  lUl  sides  \  but,  by  way  of  an  inter- 
lude between  the  death  of  the  old  foxes, 
wliich  are  now  dying  so  hard,  and  the 
great  Ejpping  hunt  in  May,  we  promise 
y6a  as  nne  a  ''view  hollo*'^ 
**  As  e*CT  was  echoed  to  by  hound  or  horn.*' 

Amooe  the  evils  entailed  upon  us  by 
the  ftiroify  books,  is  the  ridiculous  abuse 
of  literary  titles.  A  man,  for  instance, 
who  compiles  any  little  narrative  of  po- 
litical occurrences,  is  straightway  a  his- 
torian. We  shall  not  particularize  the 
works  we  allude  to,  since  their  date  is  al- 
ready passed ;  bot  we  are  half  tempted  to 
sacrifice,  by  way  of  example,  a  piece  of 
maudlin  imbecility  which  the  reverend 
author  tenns  a  HisToav  of  the  Bibls.* 


•  NtttkmalUlnrary,  No.  VL  History  of  the 
Bible.  BytheRev.G.  B.Gleig,»voto.  VoL 
n.    CoUHiin. 


This,  it  wilt  be  observed,  is  not  a  mere 
philological  account  of  the  sacred  book, 
but  a  new  version  of  a  Histoij  of  the 
Jews,  purporting  to  be  taken  from  the 
Scnptures.  The  task  is  a  delicate  one, 
and  can  only  be  performed  well  by  a 
man  of  severe  taste  and  profound  Biblical 
learning.  If  Mr.  Gleig's  version  wae 
altogether  a  paraphrase,  the  critic  would 
have  little  to  do  with  any  thing  exceot  tbe 
structure  of  his  sentences ;  but  un&>rt«- 
nately,  it  is  mingled  throughout  with 
such  sentiment  and  romance  as  the  author 
of  the  *'  Subaltern"  may  be  supposed  to 
delight  in.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
the  place  for  a  serious  examination,  even 
if  tne  book  were  wr>rth  one;  aiid  the 
reader,  therefore,  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  following  specimen  of  paraphrase : 


*90.  Jesus  said,  Take  79  KW«y  the  stxMe. . . . 
*4t.  Tlien  they  took  away  the  atone  trom  the 

place  where  the  dead  vras  laid. . . . 
'  4S.  Aod  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  cried 

with  a  lond  voice,  Lasams,  come  forth. 
*44.  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound 

hand  and  foot  with  grave  cloaths;  and  his 

face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.'— 

John,  c.  xi. 

*  rARApaaASK. 
'Jesus  immediately  commanded  die  mas- 
sive  door  to  be  rolled  back,  and  standlnr  on 
the  brink  of  the  cavern,  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  Lazaras,  come  forth.  There  was  a 
stlence  amongr  the  crowd  so  profound  tiiat  the 
very  waving  of  the  gnaa  mtrht  be  heard. 
Men  gazed  at  Jesos  with  mingled  awe  and 
astonishment,  as  If  doubtiog  whether  or  not 
his  extraordinary  mandate  would  be  obeyed ; 
bot  their  amazement  was  only  to  be  equalled 
bjr  their  honor,  when  they  beheld  the  dead 
man  rise  from  the  earth  arrayed  in  his  shroud, 
with  legs  and  arms  swathed  in  linen,  and  the 
napkin  aroond  his  head  which  the  piety  ci  his 
surviving  friends  had  placed  there.' 

In  an  anonymous  work  of  the  historical 
class,  the  author  exhibits  equal  modesty 
and  good  sense  in  using  the  word 
*'  Sketches"  to  designate  the  contents  of 
his  book.*  This  would  seem  to  predicate 
well  of  the  value  of  the  piece,  and  we  are 
not  disappointed.  These  Sketches  form, 
in  our  opinion,  the  very  feau  ideal  of  a 
popular  nistorv  of  a  country  in  which  the- 
reader  is  not  deeply  enough  interested  to 
desire  minute  information,  presented  in  a 
form  which  precludes  the  idea  of  phi- 
losophic research  and  laborious  detail. 
They  present,  in  fact,  the  melo  drama  of 
Venetian  History,  and  will  amuse  the 
youthful  reader  so  much  that  there  may 

*  nunily  Library.  Vol.  XX.  Sketches  from 
Venetian  History.    Murray. 
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be  fome  dUBcolty  in  penuading  him  that 
he  is  also  instructed.  The  style,  easy 
and  unpretending,  is  frequently  elegant, 
and  the  narrative  is  managed  with  taste 
and  skill. 

Take  the  following  passage  as  a  short 
specimen  of  the  author's  pictures.  It  de- 
scribes the  triumph  of  Pope  Alexander 
III.  over  the  Emperor  Frederic  Barba- 


*  But  a  fiur  heavier  calamitfthan  the  rout  of 
his  fleet  had  now  humbled  the  avToganoe  of 
Frederic,  and  so  totally  had  he  been  defeated 
by  the  Milanese  at  Legneno,  that  many  days 
elapsed  after  the  battle  belbre  it  was  ascer. 
tained  that  he  still  Uved.  HomUed  on  aU 
sides,  he  do  longer  reftised  to  treat,  and  it  waa 
resolved  that  conferences  should  be  opened  at 
Venice,  for  the  adiustmentof  the  claims  of  the 
Lombard  cities,  and  the  settlement  of  tbepon< 
tiflcate.  Tlie  result  was  a  trace  for  six  years 
with  the  former,  and  the  acknowledgment  of 
Alexander  as  Pope.  To  add  solemnity  to  this 
treaty,  Frederic  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might 
ratify  it  in  person ;  but,  while  he  remained 
under  excommunication,  it  was  a  mortal  sin 
in  any  one  to  hold  communion  with  him.  The 
Pope  freed  the  Venetians  from  these  spiritual 
difflcnities  by  removing  the  anathema;  and 
on  the  Mtfa  of  June,  the  Emperor  landed  on  the 
Fiazzetta  of  St.  Mark.  The  Doge,  attended  by 
his  train  of  state,  his  councils,  the  senate,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  his  court  and  go- 
vernment, received  him  on  his  disembarka* 
tion,  and  escorted  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral.  Theze,  surrounded  by  the  imposing 
splendour  of  ecclesiastical  pomp,  clothed  In 
his  pontifical  vestments,  me  triple  crown 
glittering  on  his  brow,  himself  alone  seated, 
amid  a  brilliant  throng  of  canilnals.  prelates, 
and  ambaasadoTB,  who  stood  round,  Alexander, 
severdy  tranquil,  awaited  the  approach  of 
his  no  longer  fcmnidable  enemy.  The  Em- 
peror, as  he  drew  near,  uncovered  his 
head,  cast  aside  his  purple  mantle,  and  pros, 
trating  himself  before  the  Holy  Father's 
throne,  crept  onwards  that  he  might  Uss  his 
feet  The  wrongs  of  twenty  years  flashed 
across  the  remembrance  of  the  Pope.  He  liad 
been  hunted  like  a  partridge  on  the  moun- 
tains} unthroned,  dishonoiued,  exiled,  pro- 
scribed, a  price  set  iqmn  his  very  life ;  and 
the  persecutor,  from  whose  impious  violence 
he  considered  himself  to  have  been  shielded 
by  that  especial  providence  which  watched 
over  his  sacred  office,  was  now  humbled  be- 
neath  him  in  the  dust.  He  may  be  forgiven, 
if.  In  a  moment  so  trying  to  self  restraint,  he 
vras  unable  to  suppress  his  strong  feeling  of 
exultation.  Planting  Ub  foot  on  the  neck  of 
the  prostrate  Emperor,  he  repeated  the  words 
of  David,  *  Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  lion  and 
the  adder }  the  young  lion  and  the  dragon 
Shalt  thou  tread  under  thy  feetl*  '  It  is  not  to 
you,  it  is  to  St.  Peter  1'  murmured  the  in- 
dignant Prince ;  and  the  reply  cost  him  a  yet 
fhrther  humiliation.  Alexander  trod  a  second 
time,  more  flrmly,  upon  his  neck,  exclaiming, 
'  It  is  both  to  me  and  to  St.  Peter  1'  A  square 
stone  of  red  marble,  in  the  vestibule  of  St. 
Mark's,  still  denotes  the  spot  on  which  the 
singular  and  memorable  reconciliation  took 

*  Psahn  xci.  19. 


place.*  On  quitting  the  cathedral,  the  Em* 
peror  conducted  Alexander  to  his  h<nrBe,  as. 
sisted  him  to  mount,  and  held  his  stirrup ;  he 
would  even  have  waited  on  his  bridle,  and 
have  .performed  the  lowly  duties  of  an  es- 
quire, but  the  good  taste  or  the  satiety  of  the 
Holy  Father  forbade  these  further  marks  (tf 
suhJection.'— pp.  74—76. 

There  is  also  before  us  another  attempt 
at  History,  but  not  the  history  of  political 
societies,  but  of  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation, t 

A  good  history  of  Geographical  Dis- 
covery Would  undoubtedly  be  a  gift  worthy 
to  be  made  even  by  so  intellectual  age 
as  this  to  all  succeeding  ones.  In  the 
Cabinst  Cyclop jldia,  however,  there  is 
neither  room  for  a  good  history  of  this 
lund,  nor  does  the  author,  aldiough  an 
industrious  and  clever  mao,  appear  to 
possess  the  description  of  talsnt  requisite 
for  its  production.  His  work  is  rather 
an  index  than  a  history,  and  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  references,  a  very  in- 
complete index.  The  volume  on  the 
table  goes  far  within  all  reasonable  com- 
pression. We  are  put  in  mind  of  the 
maps  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  which 
Congo  and  Abyssinia  were  squeezed  toge- 
ther like  a  couple  of  pan- cakes,  in  spite 
of  the  few  thousand  miles  which  inter- 
vened in  the  geography  of  nature.  Talk- 
me  of  Africa,  it  is  singular  that  even  with 
all  this  necessity  of  compression,  the 
author  should  not  have  given  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  grand  question  which  has 
made  that  quarter  of  tne  world  so  inte- 
resting, not  merely  to  the  man  of  science, 
but  to  the  politician.  The  ideal  river 
which  till  lately  intersected  Africa,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  so  early  as 
by  Herodotus,  in  his  expedition  of, the 
Nasamones,  and  is  described  by  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  the  Arabian  Edrisi,  and  confounded 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  with  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Rio-Grande, 
still  maintains  its  place  as  the  Niger; 
while  the  Quorra,  Sharry,  and  other 
streams  of  the  interior  that  form  in  their 
union,  if  they  are  united  at  all,  the  only 
great  river  of  central  Africa,  are  scarcely 
even  alluded  to.  We  should  like  to  see  this 
writer  exercising  his  industry  on  some 
subject  which  time  and  room  render  it 
possible  for  him  to  grasp. 

Geographical  discovery  makes  way 
naturally  for  descriptions  of  people  and 

*  -^^  in  that  temple-porch 

The  brass  is  gone,  the  porphyry  remains.' 
Rogers's  Ita^,  St.  Mark's  Place. 

t  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  vol.  xvi.  History  of 
Maritime  and  Inland  Usoovery,  voL  iU. 
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nations,  (ml  at  this  moment  oar  eye  is 
caught  tw  a  couple  of  volumes  which 
relate  to  me  superacial  maaners,  costume^ 
and  other  particulars  of  the  outward  man 
of  the  greatest  discoverers  in  the  world.* 
This  is  indeed  the  pleasantest  book  of  the 
kind  we  have  ever  read.  It  would  have 
done  honour  to  Edward  Moore.  It  af- 
fords, notwithstanding,  only  an  outside 
view  of  this  picturesque  people;  but  it 
pretends  to  do  nothing  more,  and  in  this 
ags  of  bronze  the  modesty  is  delightful. 
At  first  sight  one  would  imagine  that  the 
author  was  beholden  to  the  subject  for 
the  interest  and  amusement  his  book  con- 
veys ;  but  in  reality,  if  the  Young  Ame- 
rican were  to  post  himself  for  a  reasonable 
time  at  a  window  of  this  city,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  congregated  abodes  of  men, 
he  would  produce  a  series  of  descriptions 
quite  as  interesting  and  amusing.  He 
never  looks  at  an  individual  without  re- 
ceiving a  sketch  on  his  mind  of  his  ap- 
pearance, dress,  and  manner,  and  without 
forming  a  hasty,  but  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  at  least  the  superficial  outline 
of  his  character.  In  the  same  way,  he 
never  looks  upon  a  group  of  individuals 
without  forming  a  scene  or  a  picture, 
possessing  reference  not  merely  to  each 
of  the  figures,  but  to  some  real  or  fancied 
action  which  connects  the  whole.  As  a 
mere  book  of  costume,  the  "  Year  in 
Spain'*  is  invaluable.  We  think  when  the 
author  has  bad  the  advantage  of  a  few 
yean  more  of  m&ral  experience,  he  may 
write  a  novel  which  it  would  be  no  pre- 
sumption to  place  by  the  side  of  Gil  Bias. 
In  travels  in  Spain,  one  of  course  expects 
a  few  robber  scenes,  and  the  following 
is  exceedingly  good  in  its  way. 

*B7  the  lirht  of  a  lantern  that  biased  from 
the  top  of  the  diligence,  I  could  discover  that 
this  part  of  the  road  waa  skirted  by  olive  trees, 
and  that  the  moles,  having  oome  in  contaet 
with  some  obstacle  to  their  progress,  had  been 
thrown  into  confosioD,  and  stood  huddled 
together,  as  if  aflraid  to  move,  gazing  upon 
each  other,  witii  pricked  ears  and  Mfnitened 
•KfedL  A  single  glance  to  the  right  hand, 
gave  a  doe  to  the  mystery.  Just  beside  the 
lorewheel  of  the  diligence  stood  a  man  dressed 
In  that  wad  aarb  of  Valencia  which  I  had 
seen  lor  the  first  time  in  Ampoeta.  His  red 
cap,  which  Haunted  Car  down  his  back,  was 
In  front  drawn  dasdy  over  his  forehead,  and 
his  striped  manta,  instead  of  being  rolled 
round  him,  hung  unembarrassed  from  one 
shoulder.  Whilst  his  left  leg  was  thrown 
tannxd  in  preparation,  a  musket  was  levelled 
in  his  hands,  along  the  barrel  of  whidi  his 
eye  glared  fiercely  upon  the  visage  of  the 


*  A  Year  in  Spain.    By  a  Young  American, 
svols.  London.    Mnrray. 


On  the  odier  side  the  scene  vraa 
somewhat  dlfltarent.  Pepe  being  awake  when 
the  interruption  took  place,  was  at  once  sen- 
Bible  of  its  nature.  He  had  abandoned  the 
reins,  and  Jumped  from  his  seat  to  the  road 
side,  intending  to  escape  among  the  trees. 
Unhappy  youth  that  he  should  not  have  ac- 
complished his  purpose  I  He  was  met  by  a 
muule  of  a  musket  when  be  had  scarce 
touched  the  ground,  and  a  third  rulBan  ap- 
peariogat  the  same  moment  ttom  the  treacher- 
ous concealment  of  the  very  trees  towards 
which  he  was  flying,  he  was  efltetoally  taken 
and  brought  round  into  the  road,  where  he 
was  made  to  stretch  himself  upon  his  face,  as 
had  already  been  done  with  the  conductor. 

'  I  could  now  distinctly  hear  one  of  these 
robbers,  for  such  they  were,  inquire  in  Spanish 
of  the  maporal  as  to  the  number  of  passen- 
gers) If  any  vrere  armed  i  whether  there  was 
any  money  in  the  diligence }  and  then,  as  a 
conclusion  to  the  interrogatory,  demanding 
'*  La  voUa  /"  in  a  more  angry  tone.  The  poor 
fellow  meekly  obeyed.  He  raised  himself 
high  enough  to  draw  a  large  leathern  purse 
from  an  inner  pocket,  and  stretching  his  hand 
upward  to  deliver  it,  said,  **  Tama  uated,  eakai- 
lero ;  pero  no  me  qttita  la  vida  /**— "  Take  it, 
cavalier  j  but  do  not  take  away  my  life  I*' 
Hie  robber,  however,  was  pitiless.  Bringing 
a  stone  frtnn  a  large  heap  collected  for  the 
repair  of  the  road,  he  fell  to  beating  the 
maporal  upon  the  head  with  it.  The  unhi^y 
man  sent  forth  the  most  piteous  cries  for 
miaerieordia  and  jriedad.  He  might  as  wdl 
have  asked  pity  of  the  stone  that  smote  him, 
as  of  the  wretch  who  wielded  it.  In  his  agony 
he  invoked  Jem  ChrUto,  Santiago  Apottol  w 
Mariir,  La  Virgin  del  Pilar,  and  all  those 
sacred  names  held  in  awfial  reverence  by  the 
people,  and  most  likely  to  arrest  the  rage  of 
his  assassin.  All  in  vain,  the  murderer  re> 
doubled  his  blows,  until  growing  forloos  In 
the  task,  he  laid  his  musket  beside  him,  and 
worked  with  both  hands  upon  his  victim. 
The  cries  tor  pity  which  blows  had  first 
ezdted,  blows  at  length  quelled. 

'They  had  gradually  increased  witii  the 
suffering  to  the  most  terrible  shrieks,  then 
declined  into  low  and  inarticulate  moans, 
until  a  deep-drawn  and  agonized  gasp  for 
breath,  and  an  occasional  convulsion,  alone 
remained  to  show  that  the  vital  principle  had 
not  yet  departed. 

*  It  frured  even  worse  with  Pepe,  though, 
instead  of  the  cries  for  pity,  which  availed 
the  maporal  so  little,  he  uttered  nothing  but 
low  moans,  that  died  away  in  the  dust  beneaUi 
him.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  ex- 
treme  youth  of  the  lad  would  have  ensured 
him  compassion  j  but  no  such  thing.  The 
robbers  were,  doubtless,  of  Amposta,  and, 
being  known  to  him,  dreaded  discovery. 
When  both  the  victims  had  been  rendered 
insensible,  there  was  a  short  pause  and  a 
consultation  in  a  low  tone  between  the  ruf- 
fians) who  then  proceeded  to  execute  their 
plans.  Hie  first  went  round  to  the  left  side 
of  the  diligence,  and,  having  unhooked  the 
iron  shoe  and  placed  It  under  the  wheel,  as 
an  additional  security  against  escape,  opened 
the  door  of  the  interior)  and  mounted  on  the 
steps,  I  could  hear  him  utter  a  terrible  threat 
in  Spanish,  as  he  demanded  an  ounce  of  gold 
from  each  of  the  passengen.  This  waa  an- 
swered  by  an  expo6tulam>n  from  the  Valen- 
cian  shopkeeper,  who  said  that  they  had  not 
so  much  money,  but  what  they  had  would  be 
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of  janei,  some  piecet  droppiiir  on  ttielloOT 
In  the  Iranrj  and  SKltation  of  the  momeiiL 
HaTincr  renMiaed  •  short  tfine  at  tlie  door  of 
the  Interior,  he  did  not  come  to  the  cafariolctp 
^«t  paaaed  at  once  to  the  rotonda.  Here  he 
I  CTcat  eantlon,  douMleM  from  harinc 
»  the  efcainf  befbre.  at  Ampoata,  that  ft 
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I  BO  women,  but  riz  jroan^  stadents, 
who  trwe  all  ttont  fUlowa.  They  were  made 
to  oome  down,  one  by  one,  frcnn  their  strong 
hold,  deliver  their  money  and  watches,  and 
then  lie  flat  upon  their  Ihees  in  the  road.'*— 
VoLi^pp.r~ 


A  Tour  in  Normawdy  belongs  to  the 
lame  class  of  works,  but  is  widely  difler- 
ent  in  eiecution  fhnn  the  former.*  The 
tuthor  has  no  turn  for  picture-writing. 
His  shetdMB  have  not  a  tinge  of  the  spint 
of  roaanoe;  and,  in  joxta-poiiition  with 
the  Yonng  American's,  are  like  the  draw- 
ings of  machinery  in  an  encyclopsdia 
beside  a  painting.  Thu  would  be  all  so 
much  the  better  were  the  author's  talents 
uniformly  applied  to  things  of  any 
leal  importance;  but  the  idea  uppermost 
in  his  mind  appean  to  have  been 
that  it  was  necessary  to  write  a  book — 
and  having  no  leisure,  or  no  capacity,  to 
select  his  subjects,  down  went  every  thing 
into  his  journal  that  came  across  him. 
An  object  was  not  measured  by  its  own 
relative  importance ;  for  all  objecU  were 
important  alike,  inasmuch  as  all  formed 
materials  for  his  Tour :  and  thus,  mingled 
with  passages  which  no  one  but  a  man  of 
talent  could  write,  we  are  presented  with 
silly  and  insipid  details,  which  it  would 
•orely  try  the  patience  of  any  man  of 
talent  to  read.  £ven  all  the  little  nothings 
of  the  day,  however,  were  sometimes  in- 
ayiicient  for  his  purpose ;  and  in  these 
cases  we  are  presented  gratuitously  with 
a  list  of  such  books,  of  well-sounding 
name,  as  the  adventurous  tourist  chose 
to  pass  the  time  with.  In  short,  we  would 
say  that  if  such  a  work  had  been  sent  in 
letters  (as  perhaps  it  was)  to  a  party  of 
friends  at  home,  it  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  read  with  amusement  and  interest ; 
but  coming  before  the  reader  in  the  shape 
of  a  book,  it  must  escite  regret  to  find  the 
anther  misapplying  so  strangely  those 
Ulents  which,  as  if  in  mockery,  he  allows 
to  peep  out  upon  us  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  PtoLVfiESiAfi  Rksbarcbes,  now  in 
iu  second  edition,  transports  thestudent  of 
national  manners  to  the  South  Sea.  f 


*  Constable's  Miscellany.  A  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy. By  J.  A.  Ht.  John.  Ilarst,  Chance, 
&Co. 

t  Select  Xibrary.  Vol.  i.  Polyncaiaa  Re- 
searches, by  W.  Kllis. 


The  sketches  of  the  inhiftntants  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  are 
equally  interesting  and  valuable.  These 
spoU  present  us  with  a  picture,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  the  progress  of  human 
society  ;  and  a  philosophical  enquirer  into 
the  moral  antiquities  of  nations  will  find 
much  food  for  speculation  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Ellis.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  savage  character,  although  the  sam« 
in  our  dav  as  in  times  past,  cannot  exhibit 
clearly  the  same  phenomena  in  its  de- 
velopment and  progress.  Surrounded  by 
the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
savages  are  like  planu  in  a  hot-bed,  and 
the  growth  of  their  faculties,  although 
according  to  a  process  of  nature,  is  no* 
natural.  The  History  of  O-a-hu,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  exhibits  an  illus« 
tration  of  this,  where,  in  a  spai!e  of  time 
incredibly  short,  the  idols  of  superstition 
were  thrown  down,  the  natives  began  to 
cheat  their  visitors  in  shops  and  ware- 
houses, and  crowds  of  trading  vessels  rode 
in  the  harbour  as  in  some  mart  of  esta- 
blished and  civiliaed  commerce. 

If  to  consider  the  manners  of  a  nation 
in  the  ag^e|g;ate  be  an  interesting  em- 
ployment. It  is  no  less  so  to  pry  into  the 
development  of  particular  tastes  or  powers 
in  individuals.  There  are  two  works  be- 
fore us  which  belong  to  Jiterary  biogra- 
phy, both  well  deserving  of  notice.  The 
noise  of  the  various  volleys  that  were 
fired  over  the  grave  of  Byron  has  now 
died  away.  The  fury  of  paiiisans  has 
subsided,  and  the  authors  of  the  ftra- 
mask  themselves  have  returned  to  their 
usual  occupations — one  to  write  no- 
vels, one  to  tattle  essays,  and  one  to 
make,  set,  and  sing  songs  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  world  now  knows 
about  as  much  of  Byron  as  it  ever  will 
know,  and  as  there  is  any  need  of  iU 
knowing.  We,  indeed,  have  not  given 
to  posterity  a  life  of  the  poet,  but 
we  have  dven  it  abundance  of  ma- 
terials ;  and  the  biographer — whose  ad« 
vent  will  be  some  four  or  five  score  of 
years  hence,  will  hug  himself  on  the  idea 
of  having  had  such  pioneers  to  clear  the 
way  for  him.  There  is  a  pawkie  shrewd- 
ness about  Gait,  and  an  aptness  in  gather- 
ing into  form  the  scattered  details  of 
human  character,  which  eminently  fit  him 
for  the  task  of  biography.  He  was  too 
near  Byron,  however,  both  in  time  and 
person — he  was  too  much  exposed  both 
to  the  infection  of  private  contact,  and  the 
wider   contagion  of  public  opinion,  to 
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write  diipttMioulcly.  Yet  tbe  bmtKog 
up  of  the  critics  at  any  occasional  appear* 
ance  of  his  personal  feelioi;^  should  cause 
nothing  more  than  a  smile :  let  him  be 
comforted  with  the  idea,  if  comfort  it  will 
bnngp  that  these  defects  in  his  work  will 
be  regarded  by  the  future  literary  his* 
torian  as  valuable  materials  for  hi$  own 
literary  history,  as  well  as  for  Byron's. 
In  his  own  walk  of  literature  Mr.  Gait  is 
as  decidedly  a  man  of  genius  as  Byron 
himself. 

Leigh  Hunt,  we  should  say,  b  more 
capable  of  writing  an  essay  on  a  particu- 
lar  point  in  a  man's  character  than  of 
|;fDuping  tbe  details  into  a  striking  and 
mtelligible  whole.  Since  the  death  of 
Hazlitt,  he  has  no  rival  in  essay  writing. 
As  for  Mr.  Moore,  he  is  a  pleasing,  nay 
a  gifted  poet  of  the  modem  school ;  but 
be  has  not  yet  earned  bu  reputation  as  a 
man  of  letters. 

The  Livss  of  the  Italian  Poets  were 
wanting  in  our  literature,  and  the  deside- 
ratum  has  been  supplied  in  a  very  elegant 
and  tasteful  manner.*  "  The  men  whose 
fortunes  I  have  described,"  says  Mr. 
Stebbing,  "appeared  to  mj  imagination 
investecTwith  singular  dignity  and  splen- 
dour. Many  of  them  lived  in  times  when 
genius  conferred  upon  its  possessors  rank 
and  influence,  as  well  as  fame;  others 
had  to  pass  through  vicissitudes  with  which 
it  is  always  instructive  and  animating  to 
see  the  human  mind  virtuously  and  suc- 
cessfully straggling ;  and  all  of  them  had 
a  deep  and  enthusiastic  veneration  for 
their  art,  which  renders  their  career 
worthy  of  the  constant  observation  and 
imitation  of  literary  men  of  other  ages  and 
countries.*'  He  might  have  added,  that 
the  Italian  poeto,  generally  speaking,  did 
not  move  in  the  calm  obscunty  to  which 
so  many  of  the  literary  men  of  England 
were  condemned.  They  were,  in  many 
instances,  highly  romantic  characters, 
bora  in  the  midst  of  political  turmoil,  and 
playing  their  part  amongst  the  most  fiery 
agents  in  social  revelation. 

The  second  work  in  literary  history  is 
the  Lives  of  some  uneducated  Poets,  pre- 
fixed to  the  poems  of  a  footman  of  the 
present  day.t    There  is  nothing  remark- 


«  UvM  at  the  Italian  Poets,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Stebbiogr,  3  vols.    Bull. 

t  Attempts  in  Verae  by  John  Jones,  an  old 
servant;  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the 
lives  and  works  of  oor  uneducated  pocXs, 
by  Robert  Sootliey,  Kati.j  Poet  Laureate.— 
Murray. 


abte  in  the  work,  not  even  the  little  ebul- 
litions  of  the  editor's  vanity,  unless  the 
following  passage  be  considered  so : 

"  When  we  are  told,"  says  Mr.  Soothey, 
"  that  the  thresher,  the  mUkwoman,  and  the 
tobaooo-pipe  maker,  did  not  deserve  the  pa. 
tronage  they  found ;  when  it  ia  laki  down  as 
a  maxim  of  philoaophioal  critidam,  that  poe. 
try  ouprht  never  to  be  encouraged  unleM  It 
is  excellent  in  its  kind ;  that  it  is  an  art  in 
which  inferior  execution  is  sot  to  be  tolcntatf 
a  luxury,  and  must  therefore  be  rejected,  un- 
less it  is  of  the  verv  best;  such  reasoniBir 
may  be  addressed  with  success  to  cockered 
and  sickly  Uitellecti,  but  it  wiU  never  impose 
upon  a  healthy  undentanding,  a  gencvoua 
spirit,  or  a  good  heart*' 

Can  Mr.  Soathey  be  ignonat  that  no 
one  patronizes  bad  or  mediocre  psetnr 
unless  in  the  full  conviction  that  it  is 
good  poetry !  If  Childe  Harold  and  Mr. 
Joneses  verKs  were  each  to  be  faooght  for 
five  shillings,  the  money  would  be  given, 
were  the  choice  to  fall  upon  Mr.  Jones, 
not  as  a  prize  but  as  a  cnarity ;  and  th« 
preference  would  be  accorded,  not  to  the 
author  of  the  said  verses,  but  to  tbe  decent 
respectable  footman  who  spends  his  leisure 
minutes  in  tagging  rhymes,  rather  than  in 
drinking  his  master's  ale. 

We  come  now  to  those  delineations  of 
individual  character  which  are  embodied 
in  fictitious  narrative.  TbeTsMPLsor 
Melekartha*^  is  a  romance  intended  to 
show,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  that 
the  author  is  capable  of  instructing,  if  ha 
pleases.  This  accomplishment  is  dis» 
placed  in  sundry  idle  disquisitions,  which 
fatigue  the  reader,  and  destroy  the  nanm*. 
Uve.  The  author  is  nevertheless  a  man- 
of  no  ordinary  talent  and  knowledge ;  and 
if  he  will  only  condescend  to  write  a  mere 
Novel,  or  aspire  to  write  a  Treatise  on 
Moral  or  Political  Philosophy,  we,  at 
least,  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him. 
Tbe  Incognito  is  a  story  of  modem  iuaim 
liar  life  in  Spain.f  The  author  reouests,  in 
the  preface,  that  his  readers  will  net  at- 
tach more  importance  to  the  ezperimont 
than  he  does  himself.  Mr.  Trueba  mi^ 
endeavour  to  quiet  his  mind  on  this  sub* 
ject;  for  although  the  afiair  maybe  an 
experiment  to  him,  we  have  too  many 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  story  in  the  lan- 
guage to  attach  any  importance  whatever 
to  a  new  attempt.  Mr.  Trueba,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  injury  be  has  sustained 
by  the  exaggerated  compliments  bestowed 


*  3  vols.    Holdsworth. 
t  The  Incognito,  or.  Sins  and  PeocadiUoea. 
3  vols.    Whittaker. 
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upon  him  in  the  newwpmn  and  other 
periodicals,  at  the  time  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  be  generous  to  Spaniardsyieally 
possesses  many  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
a  Novelist  There  is  a  giaphic  power 
in  his  pictures  which  is  not  snipassed  hj 
many  writers  of  the  day ;  sad  althoogli 
he  certainly  fiuls  in  the  defelopment  of 
character  and  passion, — in  what  may  be 
tenned  the  maieriti  of  the  stoiy,— he  is 
desenrtnf  of  high  praise. 

The  TuiLsnus,  np  to  the  middle  of  the 
third  volume,  is  a  tale  admirably  well 
told  and  tolerably  well  conceived.*  At 
that  point,  however,  the  reader  begins  to 
imagine  diat  the  author's  snccess  has 
been  accidental ;  and  that  she  is  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  her  own  materials.  Ca- 
mille,  a  young  man  of  inferior  birth  and 
moderate  political  principles,  has  formed 
a  love-attachment,  at  the  Deginnioff  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  a  beantiml  and 
silly  aristocrat.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  fury,  instead  of  sidein^  with  bis 
country,  he  contents  himself  with  watch « 
ing  over  the  safety  of  his  mistress  and  her 
friends.  He  risks  his  life  in  defence  of 
her  husband,  who  is  nevertheless  slain, 
and  contrives  at  last  to  save  her  and  her 
children  from  the  smoking  ruins  of  their 
chateau,  which  had  been  set  fire  to  ly 
the  revolutionists,  headed  by  another  lover 
— the  villain  of  the  piece.  He  conceals 
the  proud  beauty  in  his  mother's  house ; 
but  It  would  appear  in  vain ;  for  intelli- 
gence is  received  of  the  arrival  of  the 
salamander  lover  in  quest  of  her,  and  of 
a  messenger  of  the  Republic  bearing  an 
order  for  Camille's  arrest.  In  this  pre- 
dicament, the  last  and  onlv  means  of  sal- 
vation for  the  persecuted  lady  is  a  mar- 
riage with  Camille,  a  citizen  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  the  devoted  protector,  willing 
to  expose  himself  even  to  the  scorn  of  his 
mistress,  makes  the  ofiler.  It  is  accepted, 
with  all  the  loathing  of  ungrateful  and 
cowardly  pride ;  and  when  the  order  men- 
tbned  turns  out  to  have  been  not  for 
Camille's  arrest,  but  for  that  of  her  perse- 
cutor, who  is  killed  in  the  affiay,  suspect- 
ing that  the  whole  was  a  snare  laid  for 
her  hand,  she  loads  her  bridegroom  with 
all  the  invectives  that  disdain  and  honor 
can  tesch  a  desperate  woman.  This 
would  have  been -the  proper  consumma- 
tion of  so  deeply  tragical  a  story,  and  at 
all  events  the  most  original  catastrophe 

*  The  Tuileries.  A  Tide  b^  the  Author  of 
Hunrarlan  Brothers.  Romances  of  Real  life, 
ftc.  Ac.    s  vols,    Colbum. 


that  coalg  be  cMietifML  ^%e  pentcr  s 
devil,  howeier,  whispen  that  there  is  stilt 
half  a  voloaw  to  write,  and  on  moves  the 
pen. 

Camille  having  luUilled  the  |rand  end 
of  fab  existence, — the  preservation  of  his 
mistress,  gives  himself  up  to  public  life. 
He  becomes  a  General  under  the  Consn* 
late  of  Buonaparte ;  his  wife,  vrith  a  oon- 
stitational  folly  and  inconsistency  of  cha- 
racter, at  length  falls  in  love  with  him ; 
and  somehow  or  other,  through  the  agency 
of  the  amiable  Josephine,  a  renewal  of  this 
strange  marriage  takes  place.  Among 
the  faults  of  the  work  maj  be  noticed  the 
want  of  dramatic  effect  in  the  dialog, 
and  the  total  absence  of  those  physical 
portraits  which  aro  required  to  give  a  local 
nabitation  to  ckaracter,  and  impress  the 
reader  vrith  a  conviction  of  the  flesh-and- 
blood  reality  of  the  perrons  of  the  stoiy. 
In  many  other  respects  there  are  few 
writers  of  fiction  at  tne  present  day  supe- 
rior to  the  author  of  the  "  Tuileries." 

This  month  has  not  passed  without  the 
appearance  of  writers  who,  instead  of 
amusing  themselves  like  the  former,  with 
fancifulillustration  of  the  human  charac- 
ter, inquire  into  its  origin  and  formation. 
Among  these,  Mr.  St.  John,  the  author 
of  the  Tour  in  Normandy,  mentioned 
before,  takes  a  far  more  prominent  and 
respectable  place  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  that  work.*  In  the  title 
of  nis  book,  however,  he  has  been  equally 
unfortunate  and  presumptuous.  A  man 
who  opens  the  leaves  with  the  purpose  of 
prying  with  the  optics  of  the  writer  into 
the  Anatomy  of  Society,  will  be  grievously 
disappointea;  and  some  will  not  be  able 
to  repress  an  idea  of  ridicule.  But  let 
them  only  conquer  their  first  impulse  to 
throw  away  the  book,  and  in  a  very  little 
while  they  will  forvet  the  absurdity  of  the 
title,  and  think  oiUy  of  the  talent  of  the 
author.  They  will  be  amused,  and  some- 
times startled,  with  acute  remark,  and 
profound  and  original  thought;  and  if 
they  do  not  always  coincide  with  the  au- 
thor's reasonings  or  conclusions,  they  will 
at  least  feel  that  he  commands  their  re» 
spect.  Mr.  Sl  John,  however,  although 
a  lover  of  thought,  is  not  alwa;|rs  a  ju£. 
cious  one.  He  will  rather  thmk  wrong 
on  any  eiven  subject  than  be  suspected 
of  not  thinking  at  all.  With  the  same 
wilfulness  he  frequently  gnsps  at  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  contented  with 

*  The  Anatoniy  of  Society.  By  James  Au< 
gustos  St.  John,  2  vols.    Bull. 
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wttmia^  to  think,  if  it  will  only  proem 
kin  among  t&e  raperficisl  the  reputatMO 


of  thittkine.  He  thus  takes  paint  to  ac« 
eoont  fior  toephilopragenxtiTeneis  of  kings, 
who  are  lo  oddly  desirous  of  entailing  their 
crowns  npon  their  chidren!  This  he  does 
by  saying  that  they  are  anzions  to  seeore 
soccetiuis  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  de- 
fend their  fintbers'  repnUtion.  He  doea 
not  tdl  OS,  however,  what  is  the  peculiar 
indueement  of  a  oobbler  to  bequeath  his 
awl  to  lus  aon. 

Bfr.  Godwin,  after  meditating  for  thirty 
years — ^little  less  than  the  space  of  time 
which  Ifr.  St.  John  has  lived — ^has  also 
come  forward  with  his  opinions.*  These 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  be  carefully  eza- 
ained  in  a  space  like  thb ;  and  one  of  the 
i  popular  authore  within  our  recoUec- 


and  courtesy.  Let  him  pass,  therefore, 
for  the  present:  there  is  a  good  time 
coming. 

What  such  books  are,  or  might  be,  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  is  this  thin  octavo  before 
us,  in  its  application  to  the  body.*  Mr. 
Thackrah's  work  is  well  conceived  and 
well  executed;  and  whether  his  conclu- 
sions are  true  or  false,  he  will  always 
have  the  merit  of  giving  a  proper  direc- 
tion to  inquiry  on  a  most  important  and 
interesting  subject  As  a  specimen  of 
the  information  he  affords,  we  gather  into 
these  tables  the  scattered  rssults  of  his 
observations,  as  applied  to  the  oeeupa- 
tions  of  the  following  artinns,  distin- 
guishing those  that  are  fitvoureble,  un&- 
vourable,  or  unimportant  to  longevity : — 


Fayouuablb. 
BoOkbiaden, 


Cupentcn, 
Ont-di  Iters, 


Caoak-makcn, 

Cniilcn, 

pypTs, 

FUmKMigen, 


Qtae  and  Sixe  BoUerSy 


PsTkNin, 
OiHniDcn, 


Umvatovbablb. 


Oiaise-drivefs, 


Chimnej-eweeps 
CoachmeD,  Ike* 

Cuftt)  luastmi,  CXdUcn,   and 
WeU-tinksrs, 


Oorn-mUlflfS, 

RmBdertin  Brass, 
Glam-Uowers, 
Hoase-servanti, 
Machine-makeiB,  if  Iron-ffleri, 


llasons, 

MaiineiB, 

Miners, 

Pluntiers, 

Potteri, 

Frinters, 

Saddlers, 


Spinners, 
Straw  Boi 


TSllars, 
Watdi«>nakcts. 

There  is  a  veiy  thin  pamphlet  before  us, 
to  which  we  are  here  led  by  association 
of  ideas  to  advert-f  It  is  the  histoiy  of 
one  of  the  workm^f  classes  in  the  W  est 
Indies,  and  exhibits  as  clearly  as  Mr. 
Thaduah  could  have  done  for  his  life, 
the  efiects  of  certain  species  of  task- 
woik,  and  the  mode  of  tasking,  on  human 
health,  h^iptness,  and  longevity.  It  is 
in  truth  a  melancholy  picture  of  the 
wrongs  that  man  inflicts  upon  his  fellow  t 
and  all  who  in  soberness  peruse  it  will 

>  Thooghts  on  Man— lUs  Nature,  Produc- 
I,   and   Diflooveries )   intersperBed  wiUi 
_i  noticalars  reepectlncr  the  Aotlior.    By 
WiDiam  Oodwin.    Wilson. 

t  file  Hlstonr  of  Mary  Prince,  a  Weat  In- 
dian  Slave,  related  bj  Henelf ;  with  a  Suii- 
,  b7  the  Kditor.    WcsUey  and  Davis. 


UMIMroaTAJIT. 

Baken, 

CUrvera  and  Glldenb 

Cooks  and  Confocttonen, 

Grocers, 

Hatteri, 

Ropemakers, 

StayuMriun. 


look  upon  the  History  of  Muy  Prince  as 
a  moral  and  literary  curiosity.  It  is  as 
absorbingly  interesting  in  its  way  as  Caleb 
Williams. 

Another  little  book  of  the  same  kind,t 
narrates  the  sufierings  of  a  black  man, 
who  was  detained  in  slavery  the  greater 

*  The  EfltetB  ofthe  Priodpal  Arts,  Trades, 
and  ProfessioiM,  and  of  Civic  States,  and 
Hatriti  of  Living,  on  Health  and  Longevity  y 
with  a  particolar  reference  to  the  Trades  and 
Manafactores  of  Leeds,  and  sngarestions  far 
the  Removal  of  many  of  the  Acents  wfaldi 
prodnce  Disease,  and  shorten  the  Doratfton 
of  Life.  By  C.  Tomer  Ttiackrsh.  Longman 
and  Co. 

t  Negro  Slavery  described  by  a  Negro  i 
being  the  Narrative  of  Ashton  Warner,  a 
native  of  St.  Vincent's.  By  S.  Strickland. 
Maunder,  Newgate  Street. 
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part  of  his  life,  contrary,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  to  the  laws  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  story  is  simple  but  interest- 
ing. Poor  Warner  died  a  few  days  ago 
in  a  Hospital  in  London,  his  mind  and 
his  faultering  tongue  busy  to  the  last 
moment  with  the  wrongs  of  the  slaves. 

The  next  book  for  consideration  is  not 
interesting  alone  to  the  woiking  classes, 
whether  black  or  white,  but  to  the  man 
of  science  who  overturns  and  establishes 
systems  in  his  study,  and  to  the  philoso- 
pner  who  looks  with  a  curiosity  almost 
mingled  with  dread,  upon  the  daily  ad- 
vance of  knowledge,  which  in  former, 
but  not  distant  ages  of  the  world,  would 
have  been  reckoned  miraculous.*  There 
are  few  questions  of  more  importance  to 
a  great  and  wealthy  county  than  those 
that  tend  to  explain  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  velocity  and  expense  of  in- 
ternal communication.  The  roads  in 
England  are  among  the  £nest  in  the 
world  ;  and  no  where  has  more  progress 
been  made  b  the  art  of  exacting  to  the 
uttermost  the  labours  of  the  docile  and 
industrious  horse.  The  greatest  speed, 
notwithstanding,  which  could  ever  be  at- 
tained till  lately,  in  the  conveyance  even 
of  mails,  never  exceeded  ten  miles  an 
hour— while,  at  this  rate,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  living  machines  was  so  enor- 
mous, as  altogeiber  to  disproportion  the 
expense  to  the  advantage.  Some  theorists 
dreamed  of  balloons — some  of  kites — some 
of  the  locomotive  power  of  steam — and 
some  of  rail-roads.  The  hist  were  tried 
ahnost  exclusively  by  the  proprietors  of 
mines  and  other  public  works,  and  found 
to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  heavy  loads 
over  the  short  disUnce  required ;  but  it 
vras  not  till  the  great  experiment  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  that  the  full  capa- 
oilities  were  made  manifest  of  a  system 
which,  in  no  great  space  of  time,  will 
alter  completely  the  whole  business  of 
our  internal  communication.  The  result 
obtained  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter road,  that  rail-roads,  united  with  loco- 
motive engines,  may  increase  the  speed  of 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail,  roads,  and 
Interior  Comrannlcatioo  in  general ;  contain- 
ing an  Account  of  the  Performances  of  the 
diftrent  Locomotive  Engines  at  and  subse- 
qnent  to  Uie  Liverpool  Contest  j  upwards  of 
Two  Handred  Experiments-,  with  Tables  of 
the  comparative  Value  of  Canals  and  Rail- 
roads,  and  the  Power  of  the  present  Locomo. 
ttve  Engines;  illostrated  by  numerous  En- 

Kvings.  By  Nicholas  Wood,  Colliery  Viewer, 
mber  of  the  institution  of  Civil  Engineera, 
tte.  Hurst,  Chance^  and  Co.  Mew  Edition. 
18S1. 


the  transit  of  carriages,  from  ten  iip  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  is  enough  to  strike 
with  admiration  and  astonishment  the 
coldest  observer.  Up  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Wood's  book,  nowever,  the  public 
were  wholly  in  the  dark  with  regard  to 
the  principles  on  which  effects  so  magni- 
ficent were  sought  for  and  obtained ;  and 
even  scientific  men  laboured  under  the 
disadvanuge  of  speculating,  rather  on  in- 
dividual experience,  than  on  the  general 
capital  of  intellect  and  knowledge.  A 
book,  therefore,  which  presents  in  mo- 
derate compass  the  hiatoiy  of  the  subject 
— ^which  minutely  details  the  whole  eco* 
nomy  of  the  nil-road,  and  the  motive 
power  to  be  used  upon  it — illustrated  vrith 
experiments  on  the  strength  and  deflection 
of  iron  rails,  their  comparative  reustance 
to  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and  on  the  fric- 
tion of  carriages,  on  that  of  their  axles, 
and  on  that  of  the  ropes  dragging  them 
from  one  level  to  another — must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  thing  of  no  slight  importance, 
either  in  point  of  utility  or  scientific  curi- 
osity. The  value  of  the  work  is  increased 
by  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  various 
species  of  motive  power  used  on  rail-roads, 
on  the  comparative  performance  of  horses 
and  locomotive  engines,  and  on  the  com- 
parative speed  of  transit  by  canals  and 
rail-roads. 

We  are  led  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas 
to  mathematics,  the  science  which  enables 
such  writere  as  Mr.  Wood  to  establish  their 
important  theories.  The  continent  has  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  worics  on  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  while 
England  has  neglected  to  furnish  either  a 
complete  or  an  elementary  treatise.  We 
have  had  the  comprehensive  volumes  of 
Eoler  and  Lacroix,  and  the  attenuated 
tome  of  Boucharlat,  but  our  vernacular 
has  exhibited  nothing  calculated  to  satisfy 
the  man  of  science,  or  assist  the  labours  of 
the  tyro.  Although  W^oodhouse*s  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Analytical  Calculation"  may  be 
perused  with  profit  by  the  advanced  stu- 
dent, it  is  far  from  being  the  sort  of  book 
we  should  recommend  in  the  earlier  stage 
of  scientific  research.  There  is  a  transla- 
tion of  the  smaller  work  of  Lacroix,  which 
might  be  useful  were  it  not  founded  upon 
the  obscure  principle  of  limits.  Dr. 
Thomson's  Introduction*  is  eminently 
fitted  to  abridge  the  laboan  of  the  mathe- 


*  An  Introduction  to  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus.  By  James  Thomson,  I.LJ>., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  CoQege. 
—     - — ^  and  M'Intyre,  Bel&st,    lasi.  * 
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matkal  instructor.  It  is  foanded  upon 
the  excellent  principle  of  Lagrange,  sim- 
plified to  the  comprehension  of  beginners, 
80  that  persons  of  an  ordinary  capacity, 
after  a  moderate  fuantum  of  previous  pre- 
paration, may  apply  it  efiecUvely  to  the 
solution  of  the  mysteries  of  analysis. 

"  SUMMEB  AND  WiNTER  HOUBS"*  is  the 

work  of  a  gentleman  whose  career  as  the 
editor  and  originator  of  an  able  and  honest 
periodical,  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Jour, 
nal  (the  management  of  which  he  has 
recently  transferred  to  a  competent  sue 
cessor,)  we  have  observed  with  pleasure. 
This  volume  is  only  offered  as  the  promise 
of  things  to  come.  It  contains  the  de- 
sultory efforts  of  his  muse  in  the  different 
phases  of  her  humour — ^grave  and  gay — 
the  bold,  the  sportive,  the  pathetic,  and 
the  sentimental. 

It  is  pleasant  for  us,  and  well  for  our 
readers,  that  we  are  in  pupilage  to  no 
particular  school  of  the  gentle  art  of 
poesy ;  our  soul  responds  to  all  the  melo- 
dies of  nature — ^breasts  the  snowy  cloud 
with  the  larky  scents  the  hawthorn  blos- 
som with  red-breasted  robin,  and  keeps 
the  vernal  star-watch  with  the  passionate 
nightingale.  Our  humanities  rally  at  the 
strains  of  Burns — Coleridge  wails  us  in  a 
dream  of  etherial  delight — away — ^away — 
away — wherever  the  pinions  of  imagination 
can  exercise  their  power — Reflection  pil- 
grimages with  Wordsworth  to  worship  in 
the  grand  mountain  solitude — the  oratory 
of  natural  religion — we  carouse  with  Scott, 
in  the  old  baronial  hall,  and  the  desolate 
majesty  of  Byron,  moody  and  mournful, 
flings  its  broad  shadow  over  our  brow. 

Although  Mr.  Bell's  poems  happen  to 
be  introduced  to  the  world  by  the  pub- 
lishing friends  of  the  Englishman,  we 
hope  to  "moult  no  feather*'  of  our  ho- 
nesty in  delivering  an  opinion  consonant 
to  their  merits.  We  entertain  little 
fear  of  being  detected  in  a  dishonest  ver- 
dict, when  we  pronounce  them  to  be  Uie 
out-pouring  of  a  superior  spirit — of  a 
man  who  has  breathed  the  rarer  atmos- 
phere of  the  Mont  Saeer,  and  who,  if  he 
resolve  to  continue  his  devotions  at  the 
Shrine  of  Song,  will  make  unto  himself  a 
name  of  which  his  grandchildren — if  he 
have  the  good  fortune  to  attain  patriarchal 
honours — may  be  proud.  As  tne  offsring 
of  one  not  yet  a  trigintarian,  they  de- 
cidedly hold  out  the  prospect  of  high 
achievement ;  and  if  we  might  venture  to 


and  Winter  Hoora.    Bj  Heary 
GUuMford  B^.    Horrt,  Chance,  &  Co.  iSSl. 

K 


speculate  in  what  branch  of  poetic  litera- 
ture, we  should  say  the  drama.  The  ac- 
curate perception  of  human  feeling,  and 
the  vigorous  expression  of  that  perception 
which  they  exhibit,  lead  us  "  right  on" 
to  this  conclusion. 

Our  churlish  limits  forbid  our  entering 
into  a  minute  criticism  of  the  book. 
Among  its  varied  contents,  we  have  been 
best  pleased  with  the  pieces  in  which 
tranquil  tenderness  or  playful  elegance 
predominates.  We  shall  auote  a  speci- 
men of  the  former  class,  ana  bid  a  tempo- 
rary adieu  to  its  author,  confident  that  we 
shall  greet  him  again  ere  long  on  a  more 
spacious  arena, 

*  A    MXBTINO   SAODBR   THAN   A    PARTING. 

Hiou  need*st  not  thus  have  mocked  me 

With  that  low  sweet  voice  of  thine } 
The  days  are  gone  for  ever 

When  I  thought  to  make  thee  mine ! 
nioa  wonld8*t  not  thus  bo  witchingly 

Have  smiled  upon  me  now, 
Could8*t  thou  know  how  beats  my  heavy 
heart 

And  throbs  my  buminc  brow  t 

I  know  thou  hast  forgriven  me, 

Yetpainfaitistosee 
A  tranquil  smile  upon  thy  cheek 

Where  a  warm  blush  used  to  be. 
Why  should  thy  hand  bo  readily 

Be  proffered  when  I  come  \ — 
Thy  glad  eyes  used  to  welcome  me. 

But  thy  roiy  lips  were  dumb. 

We  never  to  each  other 

Can  be  what  we  have  been— 
And  I  must  hide  my  feelings  now 

'Neath  apathy's  cold  screen ; 
But  with  me  ever  lingers 

A  memory  of  the  past. 
And  o*er  the  waste  of  ftitnre  years, 

ItB  lengthening  shade  is  cast. 

Aflbctions  have  been  squandered. 

Once  hoarded  all  for  thee ; 
And  now  I  feel  how  priceless  is 

A  true  heart's  constancy. 
And  oft  in  silent  bitterness, 

I  wander  forth  alone. 
And  ponder  on  ttie  Joyous  hours 

When  I  was  thine  alone. 
Then  do  not  mock  me,  dear  one. 

With  friendship's  icy  forms ; 
O  do  not  wear  that  tranquil  smile 

Which  gleams,  but  never  warms  I 
*Ti8  better  ne'er  to  meet  thee 

Than  in  remorse  to  dwell. 
My  own  fate  is  before  me, 

A  long— a  Isst  FAaswBLL.' 

The  author  of  The  Assassins,*  another 
poet  of  the  month,  has  grounded  the  in- 
terest of  his  theme  on  the  ceremonial 
observed  at  the  court  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain,  the  monarch  of  the  poig- 

*  The  Assassins  of  the  Paradise,  an  Orien- 
tal Tale  in  four  Cantos,  by  the  Author  ot 
•     Bull. 
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nard,  whoie  meritt  have  been  discussed 
at  learned  length  by  the  eradtte  German, 
Orientaliit,  Von  Hemmer.  We  think  the 
day  of  Eastern  poesy  is  gone  by,  and  for 
our  own  parts,  have  determined  on  cutting 
bulbuU,  harams,  sherbet,  and  chibou- 
<;^ues,  for  at  least  half  a  century.  If  the 
rising  hardship  wish  to  interest  our  sym* 
pathies,  they  must  penetrate  the  frosen 
regions  of  the  North  Pole,  and  treat  us  to 
the  musk-bull  instead  of  the  gazelle.  The 
Assassins  of  the  Paradise — a  queetish 
title  by  the  way — is  written  in  an  equa- 
ble measure,  and  may  be  perused  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  rejoice  in  the 
songs  of  the 

"Clime 
Where  love  leads  to  madness,  and  madness 
to  crime.'* 


FINE  ARTS. 
Thb  last  number  of  the  Landscape 
Illustrations  op  the  Waverley  No- 
vels* is  scarcely  equal  to  the  preceding 
one,  Part  X.,  and  yet  it  contains  more 
than  one  superb  engraving.  There  is  a 
melancholy  wildness  about  the  scene  of 
"  Fast  Castle,"  which  adapts  it  well  to 
the  **  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  that  most 
romantic  and  poetical  of  all  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  You  seem  to  hear  the 
-  rushing  of  the  wind  and  the  hollow  roar  of 
the  sea.  There  is  great  delicacy  about 
the  engraving  of  "  Bothwell  Bridge,"  but 
the  picture  is  only  interesting  on  account  of 
its  associations.  *'  York  Minster,"  stand- 
ing in  tranquil  magnificence  among  the 
hovels  that  appear  to  cower  at  its  base,  is 
delicious ;  and  **  Castle  Rush  in,"  intended 
to  illustrate  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  engraved 
with  more  vigour,  is  scarcely  less  pleasinr. 
The  French  seem  to  have  naturally 
little  perception  of  what  in  England  we 
understand  by  the  word  humour — and 
perhaps  we  should  take  some  little  credit 
to  ourselves,  for  the  decided  advance  they 
have  made  in  the  way,  as  exhibited  in  a 
little  book  of  caricatures,  just  published,  t 
Among  the  best  is  the  one  which  repre- 
sents the  head  of  Charles  X.  in  the  form 
of  a  cracked  pitcher  (eruehe,  which  means 
also  dolt  or  idiot^,  with  the  legend : 
**  Cruche  dant  /et  Jeiuitet  $e  iervuient 
pour  alUr  aux  approvuionnemetu" 


*  Tilt,  Fleet-street. 

t  A  Collection  of  twenty-fonr  Caxicatores 
which  have  appeared  in  Puti  since  the  late 
Revolution ;  with  an  Introdnction  and  expla- 
natory remarks  annexed  to  each  plate.-- 
Chariefl  TUt,  Heet  Street. 


SCULPTURE. 

LAURENCB    MACDOKALD. 

TuE  present  month  has  added  an  able 
auxiliary  to  the  ranks  of  metropolitan  art, 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Laurence  Macdonald. 
This  gentleman  is  a  native  of  Perthshire , 
in  Scotand,  and  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  resided  in  Edinburgh.  Early 
uispla^ine  the  fervid  impulses  of  genius, 
his  frien(u  seconded  his  wishes,  and  he 
departed  for  Rome,  bearing  recommen- 
datory letters  to  Caoova.  £re  his  jour- 
ney was  half  accomplished,  that  imperial 
sculptor  was  no  more ;  and  he  who  burned 
to  eUcit  from  his  lips  the  spell  of  life  and 
beauty,  arrived  in  Italy  only  in  time  to 
join  the  band  of  mouiners  over  his  tomb. 

Notwithstanding  this  event,  the  enthu- 
siast felt  amply  repaid  for  his  pilgrims^ 
to  classic  ground.  Canova's  spirit  still 
breathed  in  many  a  monument  of  ^ce 
and  loveliness;  and  Thorwaldsen  lived, 
the  honoured  representative  of  kindred 
worth,  and  scarcely  subordinate  skill.  The 
beneficial  results  of  Mr.  Macdooald's  so- 
journ in  "  the  eternal  city'*  may  be  ga- 
thered from  his  own  eloquent  language — 
"  I  have  dwelt  with  the  fondness  of  a  first 
love  on  all  those  noble  creations  of  genius 
which  have  survived  the  wreck  of  time, 
the  ruins  of  empires,  to  shed  a  lovely  and 
melancholy  light  on  the  relics  of  departed 
ereatness.  I  have  beheld  in  those  splen- 
did monuments  of  ancient  art,  the  Prome- 
thean fire  which  animated  the  beings  of  a 
young  and  glorious  creation.  I  have  en- 
deavoured, in  some  measure,  to  kindle  my 
spirit  at  the  same  flame ;  and  it  will  l>e 
my  aim  and  mv  study  through  life  to  im- 
part to  my  works  a  portion  of  that  divine 
nature  which  dwells  in  an  ideal  world  of 
bliss — untom  by  passion — ^unbroken  by 
pain."  These  sentiments,  which  are  full 
of  the  promise  to  be  derived  from  an  ele- 
vated perception  of  excellence,  are  ex- 
tracted from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Macdonald  at  a  valedictory  meeting  of  his 
Edinburgh  friends,  in  February,  when 
Professor  Wilson,  the  Solicitor. General, 
with  nearly  a  hundred  ^ntlemen  distin- 
guished in  literature,  science,  and  art,  as^ 
sembled  to  pay  a  farewell  tribute  to  his 
character  and  talents. 

Among  his  works  at  present  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection — * '  Thetis  arming  Achilles," 
"  Aiax  bearing  off  the  dead  body  of  Pa- 
troclus,"  and  ''The  Supplicating  Virgin," 
exhibit  powers  of  a  very  superior  order. 
The  heroic  di&nity  of  Achilles  is  finely 
distinguished  from  the  animal  regardless- 
ness    of  the  bearer   of    the  seven-fold 
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shield.  These  severer  subjects,  howercr^ 
seem  to  us  more  than  rivalled  by  the  at- 
tractioos  of  the  kneeling  Virgin.  The 
chastened  luxuriance  of  nature  which  per- 
vades the  whole  figure — the  delicate  swell 
of  the  shoulder,  the  soft  repose  of  the  re- 
dining  arm — the  acknowledged  presence 
of  truth  made  beautiful — ^induce  us  to  hope 
that  the  iroa^e  of  this  fair  embodyment 
will  be  speedily  transferred  to  materials 
less  fragile,  and  better  calculated  to  de- 
veJope  the  fascination  of  sculpture.  The 
artist's  busts  are  also  excellent  in  their 
kind. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  in  the  flower  of  man- 
hood,— cleaving  to  his  art  with  devoted 
attachment — already  known  as  a  merito- 
rious follower  of  the  great  of  old — has  a 
bright  career  before  him.  Let  him  pro- 
ceed without  fear  or  trembling,  guided 
and  warmed  by  the  sacred  fire  which  ever 
burns  in  the  heart  of  the  man  to  whom  the 
Arbiter  of  human  destiny  has  decreed  the 
glories  of  posthumous  remembrance. 


THE  DRAMA. 
tdkatkical  reform. 
The  state  of  the  national  drama  is  a  dis- 
grace to  England.    There  is  little  either 
before  or  behind  the  scenes  of  our  theatres, 
but  incapacity  and  corruption.   With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  authors  of  eminence 
shun  the  stage  as  they  would  a  pestilence. 
Poetry  prefers  the  seclusion  of  Pater- 
noster Row,  to  a  struggle  with  Paul  Pry. 
Histrionic  talent,  unless  backed  b^  irre- 
sistible patronage,   quits  the  capital  in 
despair,  sick  of  the  mean  impediments 
thrown  in  its  way,  or  shelf ed  by  the  terrors 
of  some  tyrannical  potentate  who  even  in 
dotage  cannot  bear  to  behold  a  successor 
to  his  throne. 

In  keeping  pace  vrith  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  ever^  department  of  oar  literature 
has  outiitripped  that  which,  essentially,  is 
beyond  comparison  the  most  exalted  of 
all.  While  France  is  regeneiating  her 
drama ;  while  Germany  thrills  the  bosoms 
of  ber  children  with  an  immortal  passion- 
song  ;  vre  are  reminded  that  bards  were 
erst  among  us,  whose  voices  swayed  the 
Bonl,  by  the  solitary  appearance,  in  several 
years,  of  a  work  in  which  the  insolent 
dictation  of  managers  and  actors  renders 
the  higher  attributes  of  the  dramatic  mind, 
as  subservient  to  stage-tricks  and  trap- 
doors as  in  the  potency  of  their  caprice  they 
may  choose  it  to  be.  Thalia  is  defunct, 
and  but  for  the  author  of  Vireinius,  we 
should  say  that  Melpomene  s  friends 
might  issue  instructions  to  the  undertaker* 


Many  words  have  been  wasted  of  late 
on  this  notorious  grievance.  I'he  writers 
who  deprecated  it,  have  trifled  with  a 
crow* quill.  Ours  shall  be  borrowed  from 
the  broad  pinion  of  the  Swan  of  Avon. 
In  **  the  whirlwind  of  our  passion,''  haply 
we  shall  draw  upon  the  keen-cutting 
stylus  reserved  for  scenes  of  mortal  con- 
troversy; with  clean  hands  and  a  good- 
cause,  we  may  well  be  permitted  to  deal 
forth  deadly  thursts  to  the  enemies  of 
sound  morals  and  refined  taste. 

Independence  will  shortly  make  her 
debut  on  the  boards  of  St  Stephen's  ;  in 
the  anticipation  of  her  airivai,  we  have 
concocted  sundry  measures  which  we  trust 
will  afford  boundless  satisfaction  to  our 
countless  admirers.  We  shall  enter  more 
into  detail  when  the  May  breezes  are 
about  to  scatter  the  fragrance  of  buds  and 
blossoms  over  the  land.  In  the  meantime 
we  give  notice  of  our  intention  to  move 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  opening 
the  trade  in  theatricals;  for  classify- 
ing and  disuniting  the  motley  perform^ 
ances  at  the  great  houses;  for  super- 
annuating the  licenser ;  and  for  erecting 
and  placing  under  enlightened  manage- 
ment, a  theatre  restricted  to  the  legitimate 
drama,  where  Genius  may  unfurl  its 
standard  with  effect,  where  Education 
may  attend  with  pleasure,  and  Virtue  with 
impunity."  Readers,  we  shall  look  with 
confidence  for  your  unanimous  suffrages 
when  we  put  the  question. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 


Mn.  Sheridan  Knowles,  whose  animated 
and  judicious  elocution  would  impart  an 
interest  to  any  theme,  intends  giving  a 
Series  of  Lectures  in  London,  on  the 
ancient  and  modem  Drama.  The  author 
of  Virgioius  and  William  Tell  cannot  fail 
to  do  justice  to  bis  subject  Mr.  Knowles 
is  at  present  in  town,  superintending 
the  preparations  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
for  the  production  of  his  new  play  of 
**  Alfred,*'  in  which  his  friend  Macready 
is  to  personate  the  hero.  Our  good  old 
Saxon  Monarch  will  make  his  bow  to  the 
public  at  a  favourable  time.  A  comedy, 
by  the  same  popular  dramatist,  is  also 
ready  for  the  boards. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

"  Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  other 
poems  byWaller  Savage  Laodor,"  arean- 
nounced.  Mr.  Landor's  prose  writings, 
especially  his  "  Conversations,"  possess 
many  of  the  essential  attributes  of  poetry. 
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"  A  short  serws  of  inteiesting  Euays, 
adapted  to  the  undentandinea  of  young 
penons,  on  the  Evidences  of  NatunJ  and 
Revealed  Re)igion,  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  and  the  great  and  manifold  advan- 
tages which  have  accrued  to  mankind  from 
Christianity ;  with  the  supposed  reflections 
of  an  Enliffhtened  Heathen  in  Judea,  in 
the  time  of  Christ."  By  Mr.  R.  Ainslie, 
Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh,  author 
of  the  Father's  Gift 

The  "  Mythology  of  Greece  and  luly" 
is  just  about  to  appear,  with  etchings  from 
the  antique.  Ine  French  have  several 
elegant  popular  works  of  this  sort,  but 
in  English  we  have  as  yet  had  nothing 
readable.  From  the  industry  and  talents 
of  Mr.  Keightley,  the  author,  who,  be- 
sides the  "  Fairy  M]^^ology,"  has  writ- 
ten some  striking  articles  in  the  "Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,"  on  the  Northern 
Mythologies,  we  are  inclined  to  predicate 
well  of  the  present  attempt. 

A  secondf  series  of  '*  Tales  of  a  Physi- 
cian," by  W.  H.  Harrison. 

"  French  Poetry  for  Children,  with 
English  Notes,"  by  L.  T.  Ventouillac. 

The  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  coun- 
try in  German  literature,  particularly  in 
the  imaginative  departments,  seems  to 
increase.  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain, 
the  Love-charm,  and  the  Pietro  of  Abano, 
of  Tieck,  are  announced  as  about  to  ap- 
pear in  an  English  dress. 

•'  Atherton,"  by  the  author  of  «'  Rank 
and  Talent." 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Inglis,  author  of  "  Soli- 
tary Walks  through  many  Lands,"  having 
just  returned  from  a  tour  in  Spain,  is 
about  to  publish  a  work  on  that  country, 
in  two  volumes,  entitled,"  Spain  in  1830." 

"  Philip  Augustus,"  a  Historical  Ro- 
mance, by  the  Author  of  Richelieu. 

"  Rustum  Khan,"  or  Fourteen  Nights 
Entertainments  at  the  Gardens  of  Ahme- 
dabad.  The  Author,  it  is  said,  has  re- 
sided several  years  in  that  part  of  India. 

Mr.  Arrowsmith  is  about  to  publish  the 
"  Compendium  of  Ancient  and  Modern 


Geography,"  which  he  has  compiled  for 
the  use  of  Eton  school.  It  comprises 
illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  History,  Poelry,  and  Fable. 

"  Omnipotence,"  a  Poem,  by  R. 
Jarman. 

*'  The  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  TesU- 
ments  ascertained ;  or,  the  Bible  complete, 
without  the  Apocrypha  and  unwritten 
Traditions."  By  Archibald  Alexander, 
D.  D.  New  Jersey ;  with  introductory 
remarks,  by  John  Morrison,  D.  D. 

A  Family  Library  of  French  Classics 
is  announced.  Part  i.  the  French  Theatre, 
will  consist  of  the  works  of  Moliere  and 
Racine,  and  a  selection  from  those  of 
Comeille  and  Voltaire. 


"  The  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Lifa." 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  B.  Tayler,  M.  A. 
Author  of  "  May  you  Like  it."  "  The 
Fire  Side  Book,''^&c.  is  in  the  press. 

A  New  Edition  is  now  preparing  of 
"  The  Deliverance  of  Switzerland,"  &c. 
By  H.  C.  Deakin.    In  post  8vo. 

Also  by  the  same  Author,  a  Second 
Edition  ot  his  "  Portraits  of  the  Dead." 
In  one  vol.,  foolscap  Bvo. 

The  popular  little  work  entitled  "  The 
Rectory  of  Valehead;"  written  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Cambridge,  is  again 
at  press:  this  Third  Edition  will  have 
considerable  additions,  and  is  expected  to 
be  ready  for  publication  early  in  April. 

A  Second  Edition  of  Mr.  Dawson's 
able  and  interesting  work  on  **  The  Pre- 
sent State  of  Australia  ;"  describing  that 
country,  and  detailing  its  advantages  with 
reference  to  Emigration,  &c.,  is  now  in 
the  press. 

In  the  press.  *'  An  Essay  on  the  In- 
fluence or  Temperament  in  Modifying 
Dispepsia,  or  Indigestion.  By  Dr.  Mayo, 
Physician  to  H.  R.  The  Duke  of  Sussex. 

A  New  Edition  of  Mr.  Babbage's 
Table  of  Logarithms,"  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  IN  MARCH. 


IMOLAMD* 

Aldioe  Poets,  vol.  10.    Earl  of  Surrey,  fcp. 

5t.bd8. 

Albom  of  Emily  and  Iiabella,  sq.  12mo.  2t.  6d. 

half  bound. 
American  Annual  Register,  1827-8-9,  22i.6d, 
Archbold  on  the  Poor  Laws,  2  vols.  roy.  12nio. 

1/.  8<.  bda. 
Asiassins  of  the  Paradise,  8to.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
Beecbey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  2  vols.  4to. 

84«. 
Bird's  Framlingham,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Bland's  Hexameters,  9th  edit.  12mo.  3s. 
Bttffon's  Natural  History,  4  vols,  royal  18mo. 

24«. 
Cabinet  Library,  vol.  3,  Annual  Retrospect  of 

Public  Affairs,  vol.  1,  fcp.  6s.  bds. 
Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  vol.  lo,  History  of  Mari- 
time and  Inland  Discovery,  vol.  3,  fcp.  6s. 

boards. 
Carey's  Dante,  3  vols.  fcp.  18s.  cloth. 
Crotchet  Castle,  12mo.  7s.  6d.  bds. 
Curtis  on  the  Ear,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Darby's  Popular  Geometry,  3rd  edit.  12mo. 

2s.  6d. 
Dibdin's  Sunday  Library,  vol.  2,  fcp.  6s.  bds. 
Dunbar  and  Barker's  English  and  ureek  Lexi- 
con, 8vo.  26s. 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vols.  1  &  2,  2nd 

edit.  10s. 
English  New  Testament,  64mo.  6s. 
School   of   Painting   and    Sculpture, 

vol.  1,  18s. 
Epos's  Life  of  Dr.  J.  Walker,  8vo.  12s. 
Faith  in  Christ,  royal  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Family  Classical  Library,  No.  16,  Tacitus, 

vol.  6, 18mo.  4s.  6d.  bds. 
Gait's  Life  of  Byron,  6s. 
Gtlly's  Waldensian  Researches,  plates,  8vo. 

21s.  bds. 
Godwin's  Thoughts  on  Man,  8vo.  14s.  bds. 
Good  Servant,  2s.  6d. 
Gore's  Historical  Traveller,  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

14s.  bds. 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,   3d  series, 

vol.  1,  royal  8vo.  30s.  bds. 
Heath's  Illustrations  to  Waverley,  6s.  6d. 
Hebrew  and  English  Polyglot  Bible,  fcp.  8vo. 

31s.  6d. 

' Greek ,  31s.  W. 

Hughes'  Divines,  vol.  10,  Barrow,  vol.  6,  8vo. 

7s.  6d.  bds. 
Johnson  on  the  Change  of  Air,  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

boards. 
Jones  on   the   Distribution  of  Wealth,  8vo. 

7s.  6d.  bds. 
Jukes  on  Lavements  in  Indigestion,  6s. 
Keppel's  Narrative  of  a  Journey  across  the 

Balkan,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  32s. 
Koapp's  Greek  Testament,  12mo.  6s.  bds. 


Knowlet,  Life  of  Henry  Fuseli,  3  vols.  8vo. 

42s.  bds. 
Letters  to  a  Mather,  3s.  6d. 
Life  of  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  2d  edit.  7s. 
Lloyd  on  Light  and  Vision,  8vo.  16s. 
London  Latin  Granmiar,  6tik  edit.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
Louisa,  2  vols.  12mo.  10s. 
Lucas  Car^,  4  vols.  12mo.  12s.  6d. 
Mant's  Scriptural  Narratives,  8vo.  13s. 
Marshall's  Byzantium,  post  8vo.  4s.  6d. 
Memoirs  of  Oberlin,  12mo.  3d  edit.  7s. 
Monteomery's  Oxford,  a  poem,  post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
Morehead's  Tour  of  the  Holy  I^nd,  3s.  6d. 
National  Library,    Standara  Novels,  No.  1, 

Pilot,  fcp.  6s.  bds. 
Natural  Hutory  of  Enthusiasm,  8vo.  6th  edit. 

8s. 
Noble's  Orientalist,  notes,  8vo.  10s.  6d, 
Parsing  Lessons  to  the  Iliad,  2d  edit  2s.  6d. 
Faxton's  Introduction  to  Anatomy,  vol.  1,  21s. 
Pietas  Privata,  cloth,  2s.  morocco,  3s. 
Pinnock's  Goldsmith's  England,  12mo.  6s. 
-^— —  Rome,  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Greece,  12mo.  6s.  6d. 

Preacher,  vol.  1,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Premier,  3  vols,  post  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Richmond's  Annals,  royal  32mo.  31s.  6d. 

Sailor's  Bride,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

Scott*s  Church  History,  vol.  3,  8vo.  12s. 

Scripture  Text  Cards,  6s. 

Senger's  Marttain's  Greek  DialecU,  9s.  6d. 

Sinclair's  Correspondence,  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

Smith  on  Chimneys,  8vo.  4s. 

Snowden's  Moorish  Queen,  8vo.  6s. 

Society,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

Sothebv's  Homer's  Iliad,  2  vols.  18s.  bds. 

St.  Jonn's  Anatomy  of  Society,   2  vols,  post 

8vo.  18s.  bds. 
Stewart's  Mair's  Syntax,  18mo.  2s. 
Sturm's  Comments,  vob.  19  and  20,  10s. 
Sunday  School  Memorials,  18mo.  3s. 
Test  of  Truth,  fcp.  8vo.  3s. 
Triglott  Testament,  interlinear,  post  8vo.  4s.  6d, 

sewed. 
Turner's  Southern  Coast  of  England,  2  vols. 

4to.  10/. 
Vincent's  Explanation  of  Moral  Rights,  8vo. 

7s.  bds. 
Weber's  Anatomical  Plates,  parts  1  and  2, 

2s.  each. 
Wedded  Life  in  the  Upper  Ranks,  2  vols,  post 

8vo.  21s. 
Wrightfs  Cambridge  Mathematical  Examina- 
tion Papers,  part  2,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Archives  historiques  de  laFrance  H  des  pays 
Strangers.     (Pour  1830.)     Par    M.   Cadiot 

Biographie  des  ex-ministres  de  Charles  X. 
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mU  en  accusation  par  le  peuple.  Par  Joanny- 
Pharaon. 

Coura  de  philosophie  pratiqpe  de  la  petite 
Industrie,  etc.     Par  le  colonel  Kaucourt 

Le  cri  de  rhomme,  ode  a  la  liberty.  Par 
S.  L.  A.  Tolmer.     In  8vo.  d*une  fenille. 

Le  bon  Diea  dictateur,  ou  le  systeme  r^pub- 
licain. 

Le  carnaval  et  les  arrets,  ou  la  famille  im- 
promptu,  folie-vaudeville  en  un  acte.  Par  M. 
Adolphe  Jadin,  fr.  1  50. 

Chambriere  a  louer,  i  tout  faire.  Petit  in 
8vo.  d'une  feuille,  fr.  1  2. 

Chansons  nouvelles.  In  8vo.  de  3  feuilles, 
fr.  14. 

Chansons  patriotiques,  joyeuses,  philoso- 
phiques  et  ci-devant  s6ditieuses.  Par  Emile 
l)ebraux.    Tom.  IV.  fr.  4  0. 

Conspiration  de  Toligarchie  doctrinaire,  lib^- 
rale  et  reodale,  centre  les  justes  consequences 
de  la  revolution  de  juilleL  Par  •••••,  du 
departement  de  la  Manche.  In  Bvo.  de  3 
feuilles. 

Crimes  de  la  superstition  et  du  fanatisroe, 
occasion's  t^  intolerance  religieuse. 
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THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  GLEN  ORA. 

BY  CHRISTOPHER IN  A  FYTTE. 

Yet  once  more  shall  we  see  thee — sainted  to  our  heart's  recollection 
hj  the  Friends  who  made  thee  dear  to  us — yet  once  more  shall  we  see 
ee,  O  Cottage  of  the  Glen  I  White-walled,  with  thy  porch  thick 
f  Postered  over  with  woodbine,  thy  windows  glowing  in  the  light  of  the 
setting  Sun,  and  the  rirer  spreading 

"Its  tiny  thread  of  golden  hue" — 
a  belt  of  beauty  round  thy  close-shaven  lawn,  thou  risest  on  our  spirit 
in  the  stillness  of  this  midnight  hour,  clear  as  when  of  old  we  gazed  on 
thee  from  the  small  "  planting"  at  thy  side,  and  blessed  thee  as  the 
home  of  our  first,  our  only  love  I  Years,  many  long  years,  have  passed — 
haply  not  hereafter  to  be  considered  blanks  in  our  existence  ;  thoughts 
have  sprung  up  in  our  hearts-— haply  not  without  awakening  echoes  in 
other  bosoms,  which,  when  this  frame  is  mingled  with  the  dust,  shall 
retain  them  as  the  voicings  of  an  Immortal  Spirit,  which  disdained  not 
to  mingle  itself  in  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  of  lowlier 
men.  Aspirations  after  &me  have  thrilled  through  our  being — haply 
not  altogether  without  their  consummation ;  but  years,  thoughts,  and 
aspirations  have  floated  at  this  moment  from  our  mind,  like  morning 
mists  from  thine  own  romantic  lake,  and  leave  thee,  in  thy  pastoral 
and  simple  beauty,*  mirrored  in  clearness  and  serenity,  on  the^^alm,  still 
waters  of  our  heart.  Lo  I-  in  that  modest  parlour,  whose  small  window 
is  diminished  to. still  smaller  size  b/  the  roses  which  have  thrust  them- 
selves in  beautiful  pn^usion  over  half  the  lower  panes — dim  lighted, 
and  yet  how  bright ! — are  seated  two  creatures,  in  the  deep  embrazure 
of  that  picturesque  casement — a  Boy  and  Girl !  Long  auburn  tresses 
falling  over  a  neck  of  snow,  a  figure  buoyant  with-  the  first  glorious — 
and  to  herself  but  half-revealed  consciousness  of  Womanhood — what  is 
It  that  can  be  added  by  the  imagination  of  the  Painter  or  the  Poet  to 
Improve  one  noble  feature,  one  splendid  lineament,  of  Marion  Scott  ? 
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There  they  sit — ^the  Two— in  that  hoar  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the  world — 
motionless  as  the  statues  of  Nymph  and  Hero  moulded  by  Grecian  sculp- 
tor in  his  mood  of  loftiest  inspiration,  till  his  soul  quailed,  awe-struck 
before  the  unearthly  radiance  of  its  own  dream-bom  creations — motion- 
less, save  where  that  snow-white  bosom  heaves  timidly  beneath  its 
silked  vest,  like  a  pure  water  lily  moved  gently  to  and  fro  by  the  ripple 
of  some  mountain  tarn,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Wind  breathes  out  his 
softest  sigh  upon  its  waters.  They  speak  not.  Mute  are  that  joyous 
pair— one  wbrd  uttered  by  human  lips  is  useless  now — they  have  spoken 
it  with  their  eyes,  they  have  heard  it  with  their  hearts — they  love  I 

Their  love,  how  it  prospered  I  How  often  they  wandered  together 
in  that  blissfiil  state  of  youth  and  innocence,  when  the  present  compre- 
hends an  eternity,  it  boots  not  now  to  tell.  Three  summers  passed  on, 
and  found  them  loving  and  beloved ;  the  fourth  came,  and  never,  O, 
never,  were  those  hands  clasped  again  I — never  were  those  eyes  gazed 
on  in  the  mutual  rapture  of  uncalculating  affection ! — and  now,  when 
fifty  years  have  rolled  their  dark  shadows  over  that  picture  of  glory  and 
enchantment,  a  grey-headed,  infirm  old  man  is  setting  out  to  revisit  the 
scenes  of  his  youth's  delights. 

Carefully  is  our  crutch  deposited  in  our  easy-going  vehicle — our  feet 
are  assiduously  arranged  in  many  a  roll  of  cloth  and  flannel,  and  at  last 
we  commence  our  long-intended  pilgrimage  on  a  fine  bright  morning 
in  April,  prepared  eqiually  for  its  smiles  and  tears ;  for  in  one  pocket  of 
our  chaise  is  snugly  packed  up  a  small  cauker  of  Glenlivet,  and  in  the 
other  a  presentation  copy,  superbly  bound,  of  that  entertaining  volume. 
The  Essays  on  Opinion,  by  Henry  Sewell  Stokes.  "  Softly,  softly,  our 
good  John,  over  this  rough  part  of  the  road,  or  the  infernal  weight  in 
the  right  hand  pocket  will  overbalance  the  Glenlivet,  and  chuck  us 
deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded,  into  the  water  of  Leith.  Now, 
now — thanks  to  these  double-safety  springs — ^we  are  feirly  past  the 
danger.  *  Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels,  and  fly  like  thought — ' " 

^  With  a  snort  and  with  a  blow, 
Trees  are  nodding  as  we  go  !*' 

Can  there  be  a  more  gentlemanly  object  in  the  compass  of  creation 
than  a  fine  tall  graceful-looking  Poplar,  a  more  noble  independent  sort 
of  a  fellow  than  an  Oak  I  And  see  where  that  delicate  aerial  being 
hangs  moumftdly  over  the  deep  winding  of  the  stream, — all  her  locks 
dishevelled,  and  her  form  bending  as  if  beneath  a  load  of  premature  and 
unendurable  sorrows — a  Willow,  called  well  and  truly,  and  with  a  feel- 
ing of  the  graceftdness  and  poetry  of  grief — a  Weeping  Willow.  That 
Cherry-tree,  to  be  sure,  is  a  little  too  gaudy  in  her  attire,  considering  it 
is  yet  so  early  in  the  morning,  but  stiJl  she  retains  her  loveliness,  even 
beneath  such  a  load  of  untimely  ornament,  and  drops  us  a  curtesy  as 
we  pass,  with  the  air  of  a  juvenile  Duchess.  Now  do. we  feel  ourselves 
every  inch  a  King  I  Spring,  after  a  few  yawnings  and  rubbings  of  her 
eyes,  has  at  last  fairly  awakened — nay,  in  her  morning  duihabille^  love- 
lier a  thousand  times  than  in  her  dress  of  ceremony,  she  has  come  out, 
vi^th  a  boddice  still  unlaced,  her  hair  only  decked  with  the  blossoms  she 
"Others  on  her  way,  and  trips  through  bye-lanes  and  hedge-rows  unseen 
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by  the  eyes  of  the  irreverent  and  profane,  bat  revealed  in  the  enchant- 
ment of  her  budding  loveliness  to  the  hearts  and  spirits  of  worshippers 
so  true  and  so  zealous  as  Ourselves.  There  I  just  where  yonder  Thorn 
begins  to  give  symptoms  of  its 

"Shower  of  peari," 

we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  smile  of  the  Youthful  Season*— -her 
blue  eye  hxed.  upon  us  with  a  kind  regard  ;*-but  away,  and  away  I  as 
if  playfully  hiding  herself  from  our  glances,  she  fleets  over  the  green 
tops  of  yonder  hedge,  and  shelters  herself  in  security  behind  the  withered 
Elm.    Her  steps  have  been  every  where,  on  earth, 

"  In  heayen,  and  o'er  the  sea.'' 

Above,  below,  around  us,  the  spirit  of  her  growing  beauty  has  spread 
itself.  Ethereal  mildness  is  diffused  over  idl  the  face  of  Nature,  and 
even  GUIenlivet  becomes  more  inef&bly  soft  and  fascinating  beneath  this 
bright  April  sky. — Bright?  Have  we  been  dreaming?  Even  now, 
as  we  lode  out  of  our  window,  the  face  of  Nature  is  darkened  with  the 
scowl  of  Death.  Uproarious  gusts  of  wind  are  battering  round  our 
Wdsh  wig,  as  if  intent  to  commit  a  burglary  on  the  tympanum  of  our 
ear,  and  splash  I  splash  I  splash  I  a  dehige  is  urged  against  our  right- 
hand  pane,  and  our  landsoipe  on  that  side  is  daubed  in  water  colours. 
To  the  kft,  the  hedges  are  bowed  down  beneath 

"  The  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm" — 
the  white  blossoms  of  the  Thorn  and  Cherry  are  scattered  and  dashed 
to  earth — ^and  in  darkness  and  storm  our  chariot  pursues  its  way,  while 
far  off,  fringing  yon  inky  cloud  with  a  border  of  supernatural  bright- 
ness, the  Sun  is  pouring  down  his  rays,  as  if  unconscious  that  a  respect- 
able old  gentleman  was  shivering  within  a  mile  or  two  of  their  influence, 
and  that  his  coachman,  through  a  great  coat  with  three  capes,  was  wet 
to  the  skin.  Two  Worlds  are  now  before  us — one  dark  and  dismal,  the 
other  clear,  and 

"  Radiant,  with  no  cloud ;" 

a  shower  of  sun-beams  &lls  dazzlingly  athwart  the  sky,  and  though  the 
meadows  at  our  side  are  half  undistinguishable  through  the  drizzle,  we 
see  everything  with  the  distinctness  of  actual  presence,  that  lies  in  that 
glorious  valley  beyond  our  clouds.  What  are  these  Two  Landscapes  ? 
— They  are  cGrawn  by  the  Great  Artist  in  her  own  immortal  colours — 
They  speak  to  the  Spirit  more  than  to  the  eye,  for  what  are  they  but  the 
transcr^ts  of  those  two  noble  visions  of  the  soul — Hope  and  Memory  I 
Here,  for  a  whole  hour  have  we  been  talking  about  every  thing  and 
nothing,  and  have  not  yet  got  so  £u*  as  the  Queen's  Ferry.  Hark  I 
Above  the  roll  of  our  chariot  wheels,  above  the  pattering  of  this  inde- 
fttigable  shower,  did  we  not  hear  a  deep,  booming  sound,  which  once 
heaind  can  never  be  forgotten  ?  The  Sea,  the  everlasting  Sea,  is  at  our 
feet ;  and  lo  I  a  rain-storm  passes  over  his  fiu;e,  darkening  and  making 
fearfti  its  beauty,  as  over  the  countenance  of  some  Demigod  of  old 
flitted  the  gaunt  shadow  of  Murder  or  Revenge.  Up  the  long  ex- 
panse of  the  Firth  the  Storm  pursues  his  way — the  headlands,  one  after 
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another,  are  swept  into  darkness  beneath  his  wings — white-sailed  barks, 
which  but  a  moment  before  were  floating  on  in  swan-like  beauty,  are 
blackened  in  his  embraces ~  and  far  and  near  the  glorious  River — for 
scarcely  now  can  it  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  a  Sea — shudders  beneath 
the  chilling  frowns  of  the  Cloud-King.  But  his  flight  is  now  nearly 
orer,  for  see  !  the  Fifeshire  fields  are  rejoicing  again  in  the  sunshine, 
and,  in  an  instant,  the  darkness  has  passed  off  from  the  Sea,  like  a 
dream  of  horror  from  the  breast  of  a  sleeping  child.  Again  the  ex- 
panse of  the  waters  is  brighter  than  a  mirror,  and  rushing  out, — 

'^  A  thing  of  glory  and  of  might," — 

from  its  far  secluded  bay,  the  gallant  Hopetoun  comes  "  snoring"  across 
the  channel  with  her  awnings  up,  her  flags  waving  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
and  her  paddles  glittering  too  brightly  to  be  gazed  upon,  as  they,  dash 
their  path  of  crystal  into  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  fragments,  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  uncontrollable  power.  In  a  moment  we  are  com- 
fortably on  board— in  another  we  are  cleaving  the  billows — ^in  Bve 
minutes  more  we  are  landed  on  the  Northern  side.  We  have  spanned 
the  delicate  waist  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  a  wrathful  and  violent 
maiden  she  sometimes  is,  but  on  this  occasion  soft  and  yielding  as  the 
most  ardent  lover  could  wish.  And  now  that  we  are  once  more  on 
terra  firwoy  our  first  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  refection  of  our 
inward  man. 

We  meet  with  strange  people  in  this  world  of  ours.  Some,  for  in- 
stance, we  have  encountered,  who  were  incapable  of  seeing  the  same 
object  in  two  lights.  Now,  for  our  own  part,  there  is  not  an  object  in 
the  whole  universe  of  Nature  which  cannot  call  up  to  us  as  many  ideas 
as  we  please.  By  the  inexplicable  application  of  the  association  which 
the  objects  of  Sense  bear  to  those  of  the  Imagination,  we  can  render 
ourselves  totally  independent  of  the  actual  affairs  of  life.  In  a  cold 
round  of  beef,  in  certain  phases  of  our  metaphysical  vision,  we  see  the 
boiled  emblem  of  <<  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,"  the  idolofiy  or,  to 
our  spirit,  the  visible  representative  of  the  pastoral  riches  of  a  gresX 
Strath,  with  the  glorious  accompaniment  of  an  humble  and  contented 
peasantry,  worshipping  their  God  in  truth  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
whether  his  Sunshine  awake  their  song  of  thanksgiving  ou  the  moun- 
tain tops,  or  the  arm  of  his  power,  in  the  Snow-storm  or  the  Tempest, 
humble  them  in  lowlier  and  more  confiding  adoration. 

Let  no  man  then  hint  to  us,  that  a  care  about  good  eating  is  below 
the  dignity  of  a  Poet  or  a  Philosopher.  We  eat  on  a  principle  of  bene- 
volence and  religion ;  for  a  luncheon,  duly  considered — in  its  soothing 
effects  upon  our  mind — in  the  feelings  of  love  towards  our  neighbour 
which  it  creates  ~ has  nearly  as  beneficial  and  elevating  an  effect  upon 
our  spirit,  as  morning  prayers.  In  the  same  manner,  when  we  drink, 
for  what  purpose  is  it  ?  We  see  by  the  simper  on  thy  small  unintellec- 
tual  countenance,  and  the  knowing  twinkle  in  thy  drink-besotted  eyes, 
what  would  be  thy  answer. — No,  sir :  we  quaff  solely  for  the  elevation 
of  our  Poetical  Conceptions.  The  wandering  energies  of  our  being  are 
recalled  by  the  mere  taste  of  our  Glenlivet,  and  the  Mind,  pouring  out 
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vpon  that  simple  liquid  the  concentrated  power  of  all  its  Acuities, 
fannBf  and,  as  it  were,  digs  out  for  itself  a  well  in  the  wilderness  of 
Thought,  and  sees  reflected  in  that  moderate  sized  canker,  *<  the  heavens 
abore,  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth.'* — All  Nature 
is  bnmg-ht  into  its  circle  hy  the  simple  act  of  rolition,  and  who  says — 
when  the  Spirit  of  Man  has  by  the  exercise  of  its  own  power,  created  a 
Universe  of  glorious  thoughts,  and  condensed  that  Universe  into  a  tum- 
bler— ^that  in  emptying  that  tumbler  with  devout  and  reverential  lips, 
he  imbibes  for  the  brutal  purposes  of  intoxication,  only  the  substantial 
fluid,  and  not  the  rainbow  tints,  the  magic,  the  beauty,  and  the  Poetry, 
with  which  its  every  drop  is,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  divine  essence, 
impregnated? — Who  says  so,  lies.  And  little  knows  that  ckawlino 
voBa  of  the  magnificence  of  a  Poet's  visions,  when  filled  to  the  brim 
with  Whisky  and  Imagination,  he  lets  his  soul  run  riot  among  the  stars, 
and  diases  with  wild  and  boyish  eagerness  each  heaven-lighted  butter- 
fly—of thought,  of  feeling,  or  of  fiincy — which  fleets  gloriously  past 
him  in  its  mirth,  to  wanton  amidst  the  Paradise  of  flowers  to  which  he 
is  wafted  on  the  breath  of  Glenlivet,  in  his  dreams ! 

But  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  are  generally  the  fleetest,  and 
luncheon,  alas  I  is  over.  In  a  mood  of  mind  disposed  for  the  iavour- 
Me  contemplation  of  every  object  in  our  way,  we  once  more  entrust 
ounelves  to  our  charioteer. 

IVe  paced  much  this  weaiy  mortal  round, 
And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare. 
That  if  on  earth,  one  cup  of  juy  be  found, 
Tis  when, 

under  the  influence  of  a  good  luncheon,  one  leans  himself  back  in  his 
comfortable  chaise,  and  is  carried  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour, 
through  a  country  rich  in  beautiful  and  diversified  prospects. — The 
hills  and  fields  ffash  upon  us  like  the  scenes  from  a  magic  lantern. 
Now,  as  we  open  our  eyes,  we  are  on  an  elevated  ridge,  gazing  far  down 
upon  meadows  rich  with  vegetation,  and  a  narrow  Sea  covered  with 
unnumbered  sails.  Now  again,  after  another  fit  of  musing,  our  eyes 
rest  upon  the  cahn  expanse  of  an  inland  lake,  with  an  old  grey  tower 
reposing  its  lazy  shadow  upon  its  breast,  and  e'er  we  have  time  to  rhap- 
'  sodize  about  the  Leven  Loch,  and  Scotland's  Mary, — with  her  mom  of 
snnshine,  her  day  of  storms,  and  her  night  of  tears — another  scene  is 
opened  to  us  from  the  lantern,  and  we  are  wending  our  joyous  way  by 
the  foot  of  old  romantic  hiUs ;  and  here,  where  the  whole  world  seems 
shut  out, 

'*  No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound  us," 

well  fitting  would  it  be  for  us,  before  entering  on  the  old  familiar  places 
of  our  youth,  to  hold  commune  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Solitude. — Un- 
changed are  ye  in  your  might  and  majesty,  ye  everlasting  Hills ;  and 
with  a  voice  ye  speak,  which  to  the  sharpened  ear  of  Philosophy  is 
audible  as  the  trumpet  clang,  « 

*'  When  Nations  rush  on  eagles'  wings  to  war." 
We  see  you  rising  into  the  azure  heavens,  your  sides  clothed  with  ver- 
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dure,  and  your  tops  made  vocal  to  our  imagination  with  the  music  of 
the  Sabbath  Hymn— or,  in  a  gayer  yet  not  unholy  spirit,  resonant  with 
the  strains  of  human  tenderness  poured  from  the  bosom  of 

<(  Deep  musing  shepherd  all  alone,  retired," 
and  sung — 

"  Beneath  the  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale," 

to  her,  '<  the  laAs  that  he  loes  best  ;*'  and  for  that  song,  the  Gentle 
Shepherd  is  rewarded  by  a  kiss*  Start  not,  ye  sophisticated  and  pro- 
fane-—chaste,  but  not  quite  so  cold  as — 

"  The  icicle 
That's  curded  by  the  irost  from  purest  snow 
And  hangs  on  Iran's  temple ;" 

and  pure  as  ever  distilled  itself  from  the  lips  of  Innocence  and  Love,  ere 
Adam  set  the  t^th  of  all  his  posterity  on  edge  by  eating  of— 

"The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  sin  into  the  world  and  all  our  wo. 
With  loss  of  Eden." 

For  know  this,  ye  prudes  who  affect  to  blush  when  kissing  is  but 
talked  of,  that  Peggie  has  been  Patie*s  wife  for  this  week  past ;  and  if 
a  kiss  under  such  circumstances  be  wrong.  Mess  John  must  answer  for 
it.  It  is  this  outpouring  of  the  spirit  of  human  love  and  human  sym- 
pathies, this  intermingling  of  the  outer  with  the  inner  world,  which 
renders  our  hills  so  dear — which  invests  their  tops  with  a  brighter 
radiance  than  that  which  glittered  over  Olympus,  when  the  Fire  God 
rested  in  his  etherial  flight  upon  its  summit,  and  spread  over  it  the 
light  of  his  own  Immortal  beauty*  Olympus,  to  be  sure,  is  said,  by  tra- 
vellers, to  be  a  very  so-so  ai&ir,  and  Parnassus  not  much  better,  with  a 
poor  unfruitful  soU,  and  at  present  absolutely  untenanted,  as  no  one 
seems  inclined  to  dispute  the  possession  of  it  with  the  Turks ;  so  we 
will  back  you,  ye  green  Hills  of  Albyn,  against  any  hills  of  your  inches, 
for  beauty,  symmetry,  and  performance.  But,  after  all  this,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind  is  the  most  egregious,  unintelligible 
nonsense,  we  really  do  think  it  a  comfortable  thing  for  a  steady  well- 
wearing  old  man,  such  as  we  are,  to  observe  how  well  these  venerable 
Mountains  bear  their  years.  See  I  although  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
longest  lived  gentlemen  in  the  parish,  how  green  is  their  old  age  I 
How  fi«e  fix)m  wrinkles  is  their  "  brow  of  eld  1"  With  what  a  joyous 
look  they  lift  their  heads  into  the  air,  youthfrd  still  as  on  that  day 
when  the  waters  retreated  fit>m  the  earth,  and  hills  and  vallies  shouted 
aloud  for  joy.  These  <<  chieftains  o'  high  degree,"  by  all  accounts,  have 
lived, 

**  In  form  and  stature  proudly  eminent," 

some  six  or  seven  thousand  years,  and  We,  the  inditer  of  this  Rhap- 
sody, about  seventy  summers. — Poh  I  we  are  but  children  yet ;  and 
shall  we,  thus  early  in  our  babyhood,  submit  to  be  trammelled  by  the 
pains  or  weaknesses  of  age  ?     Forbid  it,  memory  of  our  bells  and  coral  I 
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There  goes  our  crutch,  au  offering  on  the  altar  of  juvenescence,  into 
the  waters  of  '<  the  clear  winding  Devon  ;*'  and  off  we  skip  over  the 
upland  glades,  to  gather  violets  and  primroses  to  be  ornaments  for  our 
Dolly's  hair.  Hedge-row  after  hedge-row,  (Lord  knows  how  many 
leagues  I)  we  have  traversed  in  seardi  of  posies,  and 

"  Oh,  withered  heaH— hast  thou  no  fount  of  teais?*' 

what  scene  is  this  before  us? — Yonder  flows  the  Daisy  Bum;  yon 
roofless  Cottage  is  the  object  of  our  Pilgrimage,  and  this,  with  its 
blighted  firs,  its  lawn  overgrown  with  thistles — this,  this  is  all  that  is 
left  of  Glen  Oral 

Up,  dark  curtain  of  the  Past  I  And  as  we  rest  ourselves  on  this 
broken  lintel,  let  us  meditate  on  the  days  of  old — a  Tale  of  Other  Years* 
The  Rererend  Gideon  Scott,  when  we  first  became  his  pupil,  was  a 
widower  with  an  only  child.  That  child  was  a  girl — ^a  few  years  younger 
than  ourselves — ^the  last  of  four.  One  after  another  he  had  seen  his 
roof-tree  stript  of  its  blossoms,  and  when  at  last  worn  out  with  watching 
and  sorrow,  his  wife  was  laid  beside  them  in  their  peaceful  sleep,  that 
heart-broken  father  seemed  to  have  no  farther  tie  that  bound  him  to 
the  world.  He  left  his  small  lowland  parish — the  scene  of  so  many 
bereavements — and  with  his  one  remaining  child  settled  in  this  beautiful 
and  secluded  Glen.  Here  for  a  time  he  lived,  bowed  down  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  griefe.  As  if  fearing  to  commit  the  precious  freightage 
of  his  love  to  so  frail  a  bark  as  his  infant  seemed  to  be,  he  kept  her  as 
much  as  possible  from  his  thoughts — or  if  he  thought  of  her  at  all,  he 
taught  himself  to  consider  her  as  one  dedicated  to  the  grave.  But 
when  year  passed  on  after  year,  and  she  had  outlived  the  period  which 
had  uniformlv  been  fatal  to  the  rest,  hope  began  to  revive  in  his  bosom, 
and  he  thougnt  *'  Surely  this  one  also  shaU  not  be  taken  away."  Buoyed 
up  with  these  expectations,  he  became  more  cheerful  than  he  had  ever 
been  since  her  birth,  and  lavished  upon  this  last, — and  as  he  fondly 
thought,  this  loveliest  of  his  flock, — the  affection  which  had  been  shut 
up  in  his  heart  for  so  many  years.  His  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  now,  at  distant  intervals,  renewed.  And  as  on  these 
occasions,  when  he  returned  to  his  ancient  parish,  he  took  an  especial 
interest  in  our  studies,  it  was  not  difficult  to  persuade  him  to  take  on 
himself  the  duties  of  our  preceptor.  At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  fancy 
for  solitude  is  not  so  strong  as  when  we  become  tired  and  sated  by  a 
long  intercourse  with  the  world.  We  confess  that  for  the  first  year, 
our  time  hung  heavy  on  our  hands.  Though  Marion  in  all  excur- 
sions was  our  constant  companion — ^though,  with  an  activity  nearly  equal 
to  our  own,  she  climbed  the  mountain  or  threaded  the  ravine — still  we 
longed  for  some  bolder  competitor,  with  whom  in  proud  rivalry  to 
climb  the  eyrie  for  the  eagle's  nest,  or  dash  over  the  loch  when  our 
pinnace  was  dancing  in  the 

"Joy  of  storms." 

But  soon  these  regrets  and  longings  gave  way  to  tenderer  and  more 
delightful  feelings.     We  were  never  so  happy  now^  as  when,  after 
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our  tasks  were  over — we  wandered  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  these 
mountainous  defiles,  with  our  Highland  Uissie  by  our  side,  and  e*er 
sixteen  summers  had  stampt  us  man,  we  fired  and  breathed  only  for 
our  Marion.  Gentle  and  imperceptible  to  young  hearts  is  ever  the 
approach  of  love.  We  talked,  we  laughed,  we  wandered  as  before,  but 
twilight  deepened  oftener  into  eve  before  our  steps  were  turned  home- 
ward. We  watched  till  the  bright  star  of  Venus  rose  high  over  the 
ridge  of  Ben  Ericht,  and  then  we  knew  that  it  was  time  to  bend  down 
the  glen,  so  as  to  reach  the  Cottage  before  the  hour  of  our  simple  supper. 
Then,  after  a  blessing  from  the  grey-haired  father, — for  both  of  us  he 
called  his  children, — we  went  off  with  the  light  spirit  of  youth  to  our 
beds,  to  dream  of  the  same  walk  tomorrow,  and  to  sigh  for  the  hour 
of  gloamin.  Winter  in  the  midst  of  this  happiness  came  on, — ^the  third 
winter  of  our  residence  at  Glen  Ore.  Still,  although  we — ^that  girl 
and  ourself — ^were  bound  to  each  other  by  the  deepest  passion  that  ever 
spread  its  ennobling  and  purifying  influences  over  the  human  heart 
— ^little  did  we  think  that  the  feeling  we  experienced — so  warm,  so 
tender,  was  the  same  wild  and  peace-destroying  principle,  which,  in 
our  old  romances,  we  read  of  under  the  name  of  Love^ — Too  soon 
were  we  to  be  awakened  from  our  ignorance. 

We  had  been  up  the  Glen  upon  some  business  of  the  farm,  and  were 
warned  to  hurry  homeward  as  fast  as  possible,  as  the  clouds,  which  had 
been  lowering  and  gathering  all  day,  seemed  to  foretell  a  blast.  At 
length,  when  about  three  miles  from  the  Cottage,  the  heavens  let  forth 
their  wreth.  We  struggled  against  the  tempest  as  well  as  we  were 
able,  and  slowly — ^in  spite  of  hail  and  snow — we  made  our  way  along 
the  valley.  Glad  were  we  that  our  Marion  was  safe  under  the  shelter 
of  a  roof:  we  thought  of  her  as  we  pressed  onward — ^how  kindly  she 
would  hasten  out  to  welcome  us,  and  how  her  eyes  would  glisten  with 
delight  as  she  congratulated  us  on  our  safety.  In  the  midst  of  these 
thoughts,  the  Storm  gprew  fiercer  and  fiercer  every  moment — 'the  snow 
was  lifted  up  into  enormous  wreaths,  and  th6  wind  dashed  the  sleet 
into  our  face  till  we  were  nearly  blind.  Still — as  we  perfectly  knew 
every  inch  of  our  way — we  pressed  onward  undaunted.  The  Cottage 
appeared  in  view — ^inspired  with  fresh  vigor,  we  darted  forward  on  our 
path,  and  with  a  joyous  shout  we  rushed  into  the  parlour.  There  sat 
no  one  but  Mr.  Scott.  <'  Thank  God  I "  he  said,  wtien  he  saw  us,  ''  I 
began  to  be  somewhat  alarmed ;  the  storm  came  on  very  suddenly,  and 
Marion  must  be  cold  and  wet :  I  have  ordered  a  fire  in  her  room,  so  that 
Jenny  will  soon  put  her  all  to  rights."  '*  Marion  I "  we  exclaimed, 
gasping  with  horror,  ^*  is  Marion  out  at  an  hour  like  this  ? — ^Which 
way  ? — Where  has  she  gone  ?  " 

'*  She  went  over  the  loch  this  morning  to  see  Donald  Stewart  s 
bairn,  and  I  thought  you  were  to  go  round  that  way,  and  bring  her 
home." 

"  Over  the  loch,  and  this  tempest  blowing  from  the  east  I — Oh  God ! 
and  only  Neil  Angus  to  manage  the  boat  I" 

We  rushed  with  the  speed  of  madness  once  more  into  the  Storm, — 
we  dashed  our  way  amid  the  snow  drifts  and  made  directly  for  the  lake. 
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We  reached  the  creek  where  the  boat  was  g^enerally  moored — she  was 
away — we  knocked  at  Angos's  cottage — it  was  deserted.  We  strained 
our  eyes  if  we  could  discover  any  moving  object  amid  the  strife  of  ele- 
ments— we  saw  nothing  but  the  sleet  and  snow  driving  furiously  over 
the  loch.  We  listened — we  shouted— but  our  own  shout  was  lost  to  us 
in  the  now  redoubled  bowlings  of  the  Storm.  Though  the  sun  was  yet 
in  heaven^  darkness  fell  in  a  bodily  shape  upon  the  earth,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  shadow  of  the  wrath  of  God  were  stretched  across  that  black 
impenetrable  sky.  At  length  we  fimcied  that  something^at  a  great  dis- 
tance was  moving  upon  the  waters.  But  the  loch  was  now  trembling 
with  unnumbered  waves,  and  even  if  the  object  were  the  boat,  how 
was  she  to  come  to  land  through  all  the  surf? — ^We  saw  her  I — at  last 
we  saw  her — making  slowly  for  the  creek.  In  an  agony  of  hope  and 
doubt,  and  thanksgiving  and  fear,  we  watched  her  every  motion.  She 
was  lost  occasionally  for  a  moment  and  then  became  visible  on  the  ridge 
of  some  vast  billow.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  came  in  her  perilous 
course,  and  when  about  twenty  yards  firom  where  we  stood,  she  grounded 
on  the  rock.  The  water  sprung  high  above  her  into  the  air,  and  a 
death-shriek  of  agony  and  despair  made  itself  distinctly  audible  through 
the  roaring  of  the  wind.  We  saw  but  one  flutter  of  the  tartan  plud 
that  Marion  always  wore,  and  with  a  spring  that  carried  us  far  into  the 
loch  we  dashed  through  the  breakers.  By  the  exertion  of  all  our 
strength  we  reached  the  boat.  Joy,  joy  I  we  have  that  blessed  one  in 
our  arms,  and  the  timbers  of  the  shattenBd  pinnace  are  floating  in  broken 
pieces  over  the  lake.  With  our  precious  burden,  insensible  from  fear 
and  cold«  we  fought  our  way  once  more  to  shore.  We  landed,  but  no 
help  was  near.  We  therefore,  still  keeping  her  close  to  our  bosom,  at- 
tempted to  carry  her  to  the  Cottage.  We  toiled,  we  strove, — and  what 
will  not  young  Umbs  accomplish  when  love  strengthens  their  sinews  ? — 
we  reached  the  house  at  last.  Hope,  fear,  and  joy,  joined  to  the  fiitigue, 
now  overcame  us,  and  laying  our  dripping  and  still  fiiinting  burden 
gently  before  the  parlour  fire,  we  sank  at  Marion's  side  as  insensible  as 
herself.  But  not  long  is  youth  in  recovering  its  energies.  That  very 
night  we  saw  our  Marion  pale,  indeed,  but  beautiful  as  ever,  presiding 
at  the  frugal  but  contented  board.  Yet  did  that  widowed  fiither  seem 
to  take  no  share  in  our  rejoicing,  no  gladness  seemed  to  mingle  in  his 
thanksgiving  for  her  escape,  and  as  he  kissed  her  that  night  his  eyes 
filled  to  the  brim  with  tears,  and  he  bent  over  her  long  and  passionately 
in  prayer,  and  said,  *^  God  who  hath  stricken  me  and  afflicted  me  afore- 
time, hath  seen  meet  to  chasten  me  still  fieurth^er.  It  hath  been  revealed 
to  me,  when  solitude  and  fear  gathered  themselves  around  my  spirit, — 
even  this  night  it  hath  been  revealed  to  me,  that  I  prepare  for  yet 
greater  sorrow." 

But  these  forebodings  were  lost  upon  hearts  so  joyous,  so  buoyant, 
so  devoted  as  ours.     Again  we  wandered — 

'*  From  mom  tOl  noon,  firom  noon  till  dewy  eve ; " 

no  longer  as  mere  boy  and  girl,  for  that  hour  of  peril  and  of  deliverance 
had  given  to  our  love  the  maturity  and  strength  of  many  years ;  and 
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we  felt  that  there  was  now  a  tie  between  us  which  no  earthly  power 
could  break.  Months  past  away,  and  now  the  fourth  spring-  of  our 
residence  at  Glen  Ora  was  deepening  into  summer,  when  a  letter  came 
to  inform  us  that  we  must  prepare  to  leave  it.  Never  till  this  commu- 
nication had  either  of  us  known  how  absorbing  was  our  affection*  Still 
more  together  than  before,  we  felt  how  love  is  hallowed  by  the  prospect 
of  separation ;  and  vows — how  truly  and  how  fondly  pledged  I — were 
interchanged,  that  no  distance,  no  time,  should  ever  divide  our  hearts. 

It  was  this  parlour,  whose  decaying  floor  we  now  tread, — ^that 
embrazure  of  the  window  now  damp  and  clammy  with  the  rain  and 
dew,  that  witnessed  our  parting  hour.  In  the  Uttle  book-room — the 
scene  of  our  former  studies — we  had  received  the  adieus  of  her  fitther. 
With  solemn  earnestness  he  had  thanked  us  for  the  preservation  of  his 
child,  and  he  had  said — ^*  When  you  leave  these  walls  and  mingle  in 
the  race  of  life  with  men,  look  back  on  these  days  as  on  a  dream. 
Forget  us.  Above  all  forget  my  Marion  as  one  who  is  sealed  unto 
a.  higher  doom.  She  is  spared  to  me  yet  a  little  longer,  but  her  day 
of  &te  draws  near.  Suffer  us  then,  the  father  and  his  child,  to 
go  down  into  the  grave  without  adding  to  the  sorrow  pf  their  only 
friend.  Forget  us — ^forget  us.  It  wiU  save  you  much  grief  in  after 
time."  Subdued  into  tears  by  the  misery  of  our  kind  and  indulgent 
father,  we  came  into  this  very  parlour,  how  different  then  I  All  our 
wretchedness,  as  we  entered,  rushed  in  a  fiill  stream  into  our  heart,—* 
our  love,  our  happiness  I — and  grief  was  too  powerfiil  for  words. 

Pressing  that  pale  and  trembling  girl  to  our  bosom,  we  kissed  her 
but  once,  as  tearful  and  voiceless  i^e  lay  within  our  arms,  and  rushed 
into  the  open  day  I 

Removed  to  new  scenes,  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  men,  did 
our  heart  for  one  moment  wander  from  Glen  Ora?  Never,  oh  I  never  I 
Still  amidst  all  our  thoughts  rose  that  one  surpassing  dream  of  youth 
and  happiness ;  still  glowed  that  pure  and  holy  flame  in  the  sanctity  of 
our  inmost  soul.  Other  skies  were  over  our  head — we  were  far  in 
another  land,  holding  commune  with  the  great  minds  of  antiquity,  be^ 
neath  the  shadow  of  academic  towers,  and  in  the  silence  of  old  umbra- 
geous gproves,  when,  startled  from  our  dream  of  ancient  days,  we  were 
called  back  to  the  dearer  interests  of  our  Marion  and  Glen  Ora,  by  a 
letter  which  reached  us  about  three  months  after  our  separation.  And 
was  she — so  young,  so  loved,  so  beautiful — indeed  to  die  ? — Had  the 
destroyer,  who  had  withered  all  beside,  at  last  laid  his  hand  on  this  last 
blossom  of  the  tree  ?  Fast,  fast  as  space  could  be  traversed,  we  jour- 
neyed by  day  and  by  night  to  Glen  Ora.  No  where  did  we  stop  in  our 
headlong  course,  till  we  reached  the  well-known  scenes.  Wildly,  as  we 
came  near,  we  sped  along  the  heather,  and  rushed,  careworn  and 
breathless,  into  the  well  remembered  Cottage.  All  within  was  silent. 
A  dread  of  some  undefined,  yet  unendurable  calamity  oppressed  our 
spirit,  and  we  entered  the  parlour  half  sinking  with  the  thought ;  and 
there — ^pale,  emaciated— so  changed  from  what  she  was  when  last  we 
saw  her  I — our  Marion  was  supported  on  the  arm  of  her  father,  and 
gazing  on  us  with  a  long  last  look  of  deep  cherished  and  devoted  love. 
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— "  Did  I  not  tell  you,"  she  said  with  sudden  joy, — «<did  I  not  tell 
you  he  would  come — that  I  should  see  him  yet  hefore  I  died  ?  come 
near  me — nearer — nearer  yet. — Let  me  but  lay  my  head  upon  your 
shoulder,  as  it  used  to  lie  long,  long  ago,  when  we  looked  not  to  such 
an  ending  of  all  our  hopes  as  this.  You  love  me  still — I  see  you  do — 
oh  I  what  a  happy  life  has  mine  been — a  long  bright  dream  of  joy — and 
now,  while  I  nestle  thus — thus — into  youp  bosom — how  happily,  how 
contentedly  I  die  I  " 

Back,  back  into  thy  ceU,  O  Memory  I  Away  I  and  disappear  from 
our  vision,  thou  time-shattered,  life-forsaken  Cottage,  seen  dimly 
glistening  through  our  tears  I  for  Lo  I  even  as  we  form  the  wish,  there 
rises  to  our  retina  the  presentment  of  another  home.  Half  hid 
amongst  a  grove  of  sheltering  Oaks— above  which  curls  in  many 
coloured  wreathes  into  a  sky  of  spotless  blue,  the  smoke  from  the 
white-walled  cottages  of  a  happy  and  secluded  village,  it  presents  to 
our  imagination  the  image  of  that 

*'  Blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline," 

which  forms  the  charm  and  value  of  English  country-life.  The  Church, 
a  short  way  down  the  valley,  just  shews  itself  through  the  young 
leaved  trees,  with  a  flood  of  light  poured  on  its  venerable  grey  tower. 
— And  hark  I  as  we  drop  off  into  a  sleep  beneath  this  Sycamore,  we 
are  wafted  into  Elysium  by  the  sound  of  its  musical  and  heaven- 
seeking  bells  I 


MAY!  SWEET  MAY! 


Fresh  flowers  are  on  the  green  sward,  young  blossoms  on  the  bough, 
The  brook  its  tranquil  orisons  to  Heaven  is  murmuring  now  ; 
The  song  of  biids — ^the  Summer  songp — gives  life  to  eveiy  spray — 
Both  gliule  and  gioie  are  full  of  love  and — ^May !  sweet  May ! 

Stem  Winter's  moody  company  of  clouds  hath  fled  the  sky. 
Sole  monarch  of  an  azure  world,  the  Sun  is  riding  high ; 
With  balmy  incense  teeming.  Earth  salutes  the  welcome  ray. 
Above,  around,  the  joys  abound  of  May — sweet  May ! 

While  thus  1  tread  the  mountain  track,  or  pleasant  fields  among, 
I  fed  mv  heart  bound  high  Bjphi,  my  spirit  blithe  and  young ; 
I  quite  feiget  the  shade  that  Time  hath  flung  around  my  way. 
Such  soothing  bliss  is  in  the  kiss  of  May — sweet  May ! 

And  80  'twill  be  when  chilled  bv  death  this  heart  shall  beat  no  more. 
When  joys  that  charaied  and  ills  that  pained  shall  all  alike  be  o'er ; 
When,  lowly  laid,  this  ferered  breast  shall  shrink  to  dust  away. 
Nor  wake  again  a  gladsome  strain  to  May — sweet  May ! 

As  freely  yon  majestic  Sun  shall  laugh  above  my  grave. 
As  greenly  o'er  my  narrow  house  the  untrodden  grass  shall  wave ; 
And  flowers  may  spring  from  my  cold  turf  as  b^utiful  and  gay 
As  on  thy  brow  they'ro  glowing  now,  O  May ! — dear  May  ! 
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In  a  paper  devoted  to  the  geographical  progress  of  the  Indian  or  Spas- 
modic Cholera,  and  submitted  to  the  public  in  the  preceding  nnmbcnr  of 
the  Magazine,  we  stated  that  it  was  a  species  of  disease  quite  distinct 
from  the  Bilious  Cholera,  which  is  common  in  England  at  certain  sea^ 
sons  of  the  year.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  characters  of  both,  and 
shew  in  what  the  difference  consists. 

The  generic  appellatiye,  cholera^*  is  radically  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  x^^^*  signifying  bile.  The  title  was  appropriated  in  con* 
sequence  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  being  either  a  re- 
dundant flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines,  accompanied  witib  evacuations 
of  a  bilious  fiuid  characterising  Siliaw  Cholera;  or  a  total  absence  of 
bile  in  the  intestines,  with  evacuations  of  a  waiery  fluidy  characterising 
Sp€umodic  Cholera*  These  symptoms  are  so  completely  opposed  to 
each  other  in  the  quality  of  the  fluid  discharged,  that  attending  to 
them  alone  will  in  general  preclude  the  possibility  of  confounding  the 
two  species. 

In  this  country,  the  more  severe  forms  of  Bilious  Cholera  usually 
occur  in  the  latter  end  of  summer,  or  the  beginning  of  autumn.  At 
these  periods,  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  stimulates  the  liver  to  an 
increased  secretion  of  bile,  which,  flowing  in  excess  through  the  biliary 
canals,  accumulates  within  the  intestines.  In  the  condition  of  health, 
a  certain  quantity  of  bile  is  a  necessary  adjuvant  to  the  perfecting  of 
the  digestive  process  ;  but,  like  other  natural  secretions,  when  above  or 
below  the  salutary  measure,  it  becomes  the  cause,  or  the  indication  of 
diseased  action. 

The  opening  symptoms  of  Bilious  Cholera,  are  simply  the  efforts  of 
nature  to  expel  the  superfluous  bile  from  the  system.  The  patient 
complains  of  nausea  and  universal  languor,  to  which  retchings  and 
evacuations  of  a  bilious  fluid  quickly  succeed.  There  is  also  thirst,  rest- 
lessness, and  pain.  In  many  cases  occasional  cramps  are  enerienced 
in  the  limbs,  resulting  doubtless  firom  the  irritating  effects  of  the  bile 
upon  the  internal  siu*&ce  of  the  intestines.  Of  spasmodic  action, 
induced  in  distant  parts  of  the  body  in  an  analogous  manner,  there 
is  conclusive  evidence.  In  children,  convulsions  are  often  excited  by 
the  irritation  of  worms,  or  indigestible  matter  lodged  in  some  part  of 
the  alimentary  canaL 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  seat  of  a  disease,  will  lead  to  a  judi- 
cious plan  of  medical  treatment.  The  course  to  be  adopted  here  is  very 
obvious.  There  are  two  objects  to  be  attained.  One,  to  dilute  and 
remove  the  irritating  fluid  from  the  bowels ;  the  other,  to  allay  the 
thirst,  pain,  and  spasms.  The  first  indication  is  followed  in  the  free 
exhibition  of  mucilaginous  liquids,  and  the  use  of  an  occasional  pui^ga- 

*  Cholera  Morhu$t  the  vulgar  name,  is  an  absurd  pleonasm. 
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tive ;  to  compass  the  second,  anodyne  medicines  and  refreshing-  drinks 
should  be  administered.  When  properly  treated  in  the  be^nning,  it  is 
very  seldom  indeed,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  that  cases  of  Bilious 
Cholera  prove  &tal.  The  disease  is  acute  for  the  time  it  endures,  but 
generally  it  is  subdued  in  three  or  four  days,  and  the  patient  recovers 
with  nearly  the  same  rapidity  that  he  fell  sick.  There  are  periods 
upon  record,  however,  in  which  the  malady  assumed  a  more  dangerous 
tendency,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere  with  regard  to  heat,  moisture,  &c.,  or  properties  unknown. 
In  1669,  Sydenham  describes  the  Bilious  Cholera  as  unusually  prevalent 
and  severe,  carrying  off  many  victims  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Spasmodic  Cholera  is  strongly  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
species  by  the  intractable  nature  of  the  malady  itself,  and  by  the 
greater  intensity  of  some  symptoms  common  to  both,  as  well  as  by  the 
features,  which  confer  upon  it  a  distinct  specific  existence.  Spasmodic 
Cholera  is  practically  unknown  in  England,  but  in  India  it  is  indige- 
nous. The  attack  is  usually  most  insidious  and  sudden.  Persons  who 
may  have  felt  perfectly  well  during  the  day,  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
or  early  in  the  morning,  are  seized  with  a  feeling  of  uneasiness,  which 
is  at  first  rather  a  general  sensation  than  referable  to  any  particular 
part.  To  this  succeed,  at  irregular  intervals  of  time,  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  nausea,  constant  evacuations  firom 
the  stomach  and  bowels  of  a  fluid  bearing  a  striking  similitude  to 
water  in  which  rice  had  been  boiled,  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  which  gradually  ascend  along  the  limbs  to  the  trunk. 
Finally,  the  muscles  of  tbe  chest  and  belly  are  included  in  the  circle  of 
spasmodic  movement,  the  more  violent  symptoms  continue  to  perse- 
cute the  patient,  until  his  strength  is  unable  longer  to  sustain  them. 
In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  he  is  emancipated  firom  the  vomiting 
and  spasms,  through  the  complete  exhaustion  of  physical  power.  With 
this  change,  however,  he  expresses  himself  greatly  relieved,  and  he 
may  yet  survive  for  a  considerable  period,  his  mind  remaining  unim- 
paired amid  the  wreck  of  the  corpoi^  functions. 

A  physician  conversant  with  cases  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  will  often 
be  competent  to  recognise  an  approaching  attack  in  the  expression  of 
the  patient's  &ce,  before  that  he  is  himself  conscious  of  the  least 
alteration  in  his  appearance  or  sensations.  His  features  seem  sharper 
than  natural,  and  there  is  an  air  of  repressed  anxiety  in  his  counte- 
nance. If  his  attention  be  called  to  the  fiict,  he  will  then  perhaps  say 
that  he  does  not  feel  altogether  as  easy  as  in  general,  but  that  he  cannot 
account  for  the  impression.  The  changes  which  the  pulse  and  skin 
undergo,  in  the  more  obvious  stages  of  the  malady,  are  very  remarkable, 
and  wUl  not  fidl  to  strike  the  attention  of  the  most  superficial  observer. 
At  first,  the  pulse  is  rapid>  snudl  and  weak.  When  the  spasms  are 
established,  it  becomes,  during  the  paroxysms,  imperceptible  in  the 
limbs,  and  for  some  time  before  death  no  pulsation  can  be  detected  in 
these  parts.  The  inability  to  carry  on  the  circulation  in  the  superficial 
textures,  allows  the  blood  to  accumulate  and  oppress  the  internal  organs. 
On  post  mortem  examination  the  different  viscera,  particularly  the  liver 
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and  lungVy  are  finind  gorged  with  thick,  daric-cdoored  blood»  shewing 
that  the  eliminating  processes  of  respiration  and  secretion  had  been 
rery  imperfectly  performed.  The  snr&ce  of  the  body^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  is  pale,  chill,  and  dammy.  In  the  advanced 
stages  it  is  quite  cadayeroos. 

The  first  case  of  Spasmodic  Cholera  that  challenged  our  professional 
skill,  occurred  in  Calcutta.  The  symptoms  were  sufficiently  marked  to 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  practitioner  hitherto 
practically  unacquainted  with  an  enemy  so  obstinate  and  so  accustomed 
to  triumph. 

The  patient,  Mr.  A ,  an  European,  only  a  few  months  trans- 
planted from  England,  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of  spare,  but  muscular 
proportions.  The  evening  previous  to  the  attack,  he  had  been  abroad 
enjoying  the  society  of  some  fiiends,  and,  contrary  to  his  general  habits, 
he  had  indulged  in  the  rather  free  use  of  spirituous  liquors.     The  party 

separated  about  one  o'clock.    Mr.  A ,  the  distance  being  short, 

travelled  home  in  a  palankeen.  Upon  reaching  his  residence,  he  did 
not  retire  directly  to  bed,  but  took  a  seat  in  the  verandah  *<  to  cool 
himself."  In  this  state  of  exposure  to  the  night  air  he  fell  asleep.  He 
slept  soundly  until  awakened,  an  hour  afterwards,  by  his  servant,  who 
reminded  him  of  the  propriety  of  going  to  bed*  Either  from  the  dis- 
ease not  being  perceptibly  manifested,  or  from  impaired  sensibility,  Mr. 
A was  not  then  conscious  of  any  morbid  affection.  After  slumber- 
ing in  bed,  however,  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  awoke  suddenly  with  a 
start,  complaining  of  mental  anxiety,  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  at  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  which  he  attributed  to  unpleasant  dreams,  and  to 
the  effects  of  the  wine.  But  the  anxiety  increased,  and  the  uneasiness 
changed  into  a  feeling  of  burning  heat.  In  the  lapse  of  four  hours, 
evacuations  of  the  portentous  fluid,  like  rice  water,  followed,  from  the 
fltomach  and  bowels,  to  which  were  soon  superadded  distressing  cramps, 
affecting  the  muscles  of  the  toes.  The  character  of  the  affection  was 
now  evident  to  the  patient  himself  though  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
climate  and  its  diseases.  To  afford  medical  assistance,  we  were  imme- 
diately summoned.  The  summons  was  quickly  obeyed,  but,  in  the 
interim,  the  advance  of  the  disease  had  surpassed  our  rapidity. 

On  arrival,  we  found  that  the  patient  had  been  unable  longer  to 
endure  confinement  to  bed.  The  cramps  had  extended  upwards  to  the 
calfr  of  his  legs ;  they  were  also  simultaneously  experienced  in  both 
arms.  So  violent  were  the  spasms,  that  he  had  rolled  in  torture  upon 
the  floor.  At  the  time  we  entered  he  was  gathered  into  a  comer  of  the 
apartment,  and  he  presented  an  appalling  spectacle  of  internal  agony. 
His  person,  sparingly  concealed  in  a  night-garment,  bore  in  its  spas- 
modic contractions,  a  resemblance  to  the  letter  S.  Assisted  by  a 
couple  of  servants,  and  by  pressing  his  bent  extremities  against  the 
angular  walls,  he  laboured  in  the  extreme  exertion  of  voluntary  force 
to  subdue  the  involuntary  action  oi  the  rebellious  muscles.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  fuse  at  that  moment,  lives  distinct  in  our  recollection  ; 
and  even  there,  though  seen  through  the  mist  of  receding  years,  it  is 
painful  to  dwell  upon. 

To  convey  to  the  reader  a  fiunt  idea  of  the  death-struggle  then 
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ttttintained,  we  would  liken  Mr.  A to  a  traveUer,  who  falling  un- 
warily upon  the  tiger's  lair,  rallies  every  nerve  to  secure  a  temporary 
respite.  His  inevitable  &te  is  briefly  procrastinated  by  the  convulsive 
grasp  which  holds  the  throat  of  the  savage  in  momentary  subjection. 
Such  was  the  danger — such  the  desperation  stamped  upon  the  counte* 
nance  of  our  patient.  His  features  were  sharp  and  hollow.  His  teeth 
clenched  in  breathless  agony.  The  blood  had  retreated  from  his  cheeks 
and  lips.      His  limbs  were  doubled  resistlessly  by  the  remorseless 


In  a  few  minutes  a  remission  brought  partial  relief.  In  occasional 
matdies  of  ezpression,  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  he  was  now  able 
to  answer  the  interrogatories  we  might  think  proper  to  propose,  with 
reject  to  the  inward  symptoms.  These  symptoms  were  the  usual 
conoomitants  of  Spasmodic  Cholera  in  the  intermediate  stage  of- its 
violence.  His  stomach  felt  as  if  it  contained  a  furnace.  The  thirst 
was  nnslakeable.  And  so  complete  was  the  feeling  of  exhaustion  dur- 
ing the  interval  of  mitigated  suffering,  that  he  felt  unconscious  of 
possessing  the  slightest  control  over  the  motions  of  any  part  of  his 
physical  structure. 

Medical  men  have  been  collectively  accused,  by  the  indiscriminating 
Bultitode,  of  defective  sympathy  towards.. the  sons  and  daughters  &[ 
bodily  affliction.  Habituated,  it  is  said,  in  their  daily  avocations  to  the 
^ypeal  of  the  unfortunate,  they  are  at  last  led  to  conceive  the  heart- 
pang  of  the  patient  to  be  as  unsubstantial  as  the  words  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  The  chai^  is  untrue.  In  no  class  of  educated  people  will 
there  be  found  a  greater  proportion  of  <<  hands  open  as  day  to  melting 
charity,"  than  might  be  discovered  among  the  members  of  the  medical 
pro£emion,  were  their  kind  acts  performed  in  the  market-place,  instead 
of  the  gloomy  recesses  of  morbid  destitution.  Men  in  the  general 
wslks  of  life  may  annually  exhibit  their  measured  benevolence  in  public 
places,  and  shed  the  infrequent  tear  of  commiseration  in  their  hasty 
tnnait  through  an  hospital ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  practitioner  to 
do  something  more  than  this.  It  is  his  duty  to  linger  long  with  the 
distressed,  to  bind  in  solitude  their  bleeding  wounds,  and  when  hope  has 
departed,  never  to  return,  to  wear  her  cheering  portraiture,  that  the 
alffiipt  and  rugged  path  leading  to  dissolution,  may  not  too  hastily  re- 
veal the  extremity  of  danger. 

To  our  patient,  labouring  under  a  violent  and  advanced  attack  of 
Spasmodic  Cholera,  no  solid  expectation  of  recovery  could  be  extended. 
Every  means,  however,  sanctioned  by  recorded  experience,  was  tried  to 
compass  a  favourable  change.  Respecting  the  final  issue,  he  was  him- 
self little  if  at  all  solicitous.  The  immediate  suffering,  particularly 
from  the  spasms,  absorbed  both  sense  and  soul.  He  prayed  imploringly 
to  be  relieved,  either  by  energetic  treatment  or  by  death,  from  the  inr 
tolerable  cramps  that  threatened  to  tear  him  into  pieces. 

Brief  was  the  interval  between  supplication  and  repose.  The  re- 
Morces  of  nature  were  exhausted  in  detaiL  The  spasms  which  had 
eventually  ascended  to  the  body,  finally  yielded  to  debility,  that  proved 
alike  prostrating  to  the  actions  natural  and  diseased.  The  vomiting 
fseaaed  to  harass ;  the  pulse  was  no  longer  perceptible  in  the  limbs  ; 
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even  the  motion  of  the  heart — that  citadel  of  life — was  feeble  and 
indistinct.  The  surfiice  of  the  body  felt  cold  and  clammy  like  a  corpse, 
presenting  on  the  hands  and  feet  a  corrugated  and  macerated  appear- 
ance, as  if  it  had  been  steeped  in  water  for  some  days.  The  breath 
grew  chilL  The  eye  was  glazed.  In  this  state,  notwithstanding,  he 
liTed  several  hours,  and  then  expired  without  a  struggle. 

The  case  of  Mr.  A is  a  common  specimen  of  the  progress  of  the 

disease  to  a  fatal  termination.  It  included  thirteen  hours  from  the 
first  feeling  of  uneasiness,  until  he  breathed  his  last.  Cases,  however, 
are  continiudly  occurring  in  which  the  duration  of  the  malady  extends 
to  twenty-four  hours.  Some  beyond  that.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
patients  are  carried  off  with  singular  rapidity.  In  the  history  of  the 
Epidemic,  instances  are  numerous  of  soldiers  falling  in  the  line  of 
march  and  dying  instantly,  as  if  seared  by  lightning,  without  having 
uttered  a  previous  complaint.  Mechanics  have  perished  with  their  work- 
ing implements  in  their  hands ;  the  Brahmin,  also,  at  his  beads,  and 
the  Ryot  at  his  plough. 

Before  noticing  the  principles  hitherto  most  successfully  pursued  in 
the  medical  management  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  we  shall  briefly  advert 
to  some  of  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  causes,  remote  and 
immediate,  of  that  terrible  distemper.  That  the  reader  may  compre- 
hend our  technicalities  of  causation,  the  application  of  the  terms  em- 
ployed shall  be  explained. 

The  causes  of  disease  admit  of  two  chief  divisions.  The  remotCy  and 
the  immediate  or  proximate.  It  may  be  permitted  for  our  purpose  to 
illustrate  these  in  the  following  manner.  A  man  receives  a  blow  from 
a  stone ;  the  part  stricken  is  bruised ;  inflammation  of  the  part  suc- 
ceeds. Here  the  propelled  stone  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  mischief; 
the  bruise  is  the  proximate  cause ;  and  the  consequent  inflammation 
forms  an  array  of  S3rmptoins,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  disease. 
In  strictness  of  language,  however,  we  should  not  call  the  inflammation, 
or  third  stage,  the  disease  itself;  it  is  merely  symptomatic  of  the  pre- 
vious organic  change  comprised  in  the  second  stage.  The  proximate 
cause,  therefore,  is  the  red  disease,  the  parent  of  sdl  that  follows.  Ap- 
plying this  mode  of  investigation  to  the  English  or  Bilious  Cholera,  it 
will  appear  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  the  remote  cause  of  the  affection, 
for,  during  the  maximum  of  its  annual  range,  the  heat  stimulates  the 
liver  to  increased  action,  and  its  function  becomes  accelerated.  This 
functional  derangement  is  the  proximate  cause ;  and  the  augmented 
flow  of  bile  is  merely  one  of  the  primary  symptoms  which,  in  its  turn, 
gives  rise  to  the  secondary  train,  nausea,  vomiting,  &c. 

As  in  the  two  examples  just  given,  every  malady  will  have  for  its 
proximate  cause  either  an  organic  change,  or  a  functional  derangement 
of  some  part  of  the  body.  But  in  many  cases  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
precise  nature  of  that  change  or  the  exact  seat  of  that  derangement.  It 
is  also  often  impossible,  from  the  minuteness  of  the  field  of  research, 
and  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  to  ascertain  by  observation  or  dis- 
section, whether  the  proximate  cause  of  certain  maladies  should  be 
referred  to  alteration  of  structure  or  to  super-natural  action  alone.  To 
this  order  belong  a  numerous  f^ily  of  fevers,  which  are  developed  in 
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the  system  spontaneously,  or  through  the  influence  of  a  deleterious 
miasm.  The  difficulty  to  which  we  have  alluded,  accounts  for  the 
various  controversies  maintained  of  late  years,  among  medical  writers, 
regarding  the  primary  seat  of  fever.  Some  attempted  to  prove  por- 
tions of  the  nervous,  others,  of  the  vascular  system,  to  he  the  first  link 
in  the  chain  of  fehrile  transition.  A  third  party,  observing  that  the 
brain  in  persons  who  died  of  fever,  frequently  presented  the  aspect  of 
recent  inflammation,  hastily  referred  the  proximate  cause  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  A  fourth,  for  similar  reasons,  found  it  in  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  more  enlightened  view,  however,  of 
the  pathology  of  fever,  demonstrates  that  the  inflammatory  appearances 
observable  after  death,  are  the  effects  and-  not  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
An  opinion,  consequently,  has  been  with  reason  entertained  that  the 
nervous  system,  not  in  part,  but  as  a  whole,  is  the  radical  seat  of  the 
morbid  phenomena. 

The  recorded  history  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  does  not  reveal  to  us  the 
reason  of  the  disease  changing  its  character  in  1817.  Why  it  should 
have  assumed,  at  that  period,  an  aspect  of  extraordinary  malignity,  has 
not  as  yet  been  satismctorily  explained.  The  remote  and  proximate 
causes  of  the  epidemic  are  stiU  open  to  investigation,  though  several 
authors  have  attempted  to  point  them  out.  Mr.  Annesley*  seems  to 
think  that  the  remote  cause  was  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
regard  to  its  electricity;  that  the  air  was  negatively  electrical,  and 
that  this  induced  a  great  diminution  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  the  human 
body,  which  is  in  his  opinion  the  proximate  cause  of  Epidemic  Cholera. 

Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  Cholera  commenced  its  ravages, 
and  a  single  experiment  cannot  be  adduced  to  countenance  the  ex- 
istence oi  the  peculiar  non-electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Hold- 
ing, therefore,  his  opinion  to  be  perfectly  gratuitous,  we  shall  leave 
Mr.  Annesley  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  solid  honours  which  have 
been  awarded  him  in  the  practical  department. 

Several  theoretical  writers  agree  with  the  practical,  in  supposing  that 
immediate  and  increasing  diminution  of  the  nervous  energy,  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  malady.  Dr.  Goodf  does  not  express  his  sen- 
timents fully  and  explicitly  upon  the  subject,  but  from  the  little  that 
he  says,  and  as  he  leaves  the  opinion  uncontroverted,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  inclined  to  the  same  conclusion.  Of  the  remote 
cause.  Dr.  Good  offers  no  solution. 

To  dissent  from  highly  respectable  authorities,  may  be  considered 
in  us  an  act  of  temerity,  both  on  account  of  the  di^culties  apper- 
taining to  the  question  itself,  as  well  as  the  numerical  danger  incurred 
in  opposing,  to  the  opinion  of  the  many,  that  of  an  individual.  Appeal- 
ing, however,  to  facts  admitted  by  all,  and  elucidating  these  through 
the  light  of  a  clear  analogy,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that,  during 
the  first  stage  of  Spasmodic  Cholera,  the  nervous  energy  is  not  in  a  state 
approaching  to  exhaustion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  locally  in 

*  Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  diseases  of  India.     London  :  1829. 
t  Study  of  Medicine,  by  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.     1829. 
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excess^  and  to  the  injiuence  of  this  excess  vpon  certain  parts  of  the  body 
should  the  phenomena  he  ascribed^  which  externally  mark  the  disease. 

The  prevalent  opinion,  that  debility  is  the  immediate  cause,  probably 
originated  in  the  medical  observers  drawing  their  conclusions  errone- 
onsly  from  the  effects  of  the  symptoms  of  Cholera,  as  had  previously 
been  done  by  others  with  regard  to  fever.  But  it  is  evident,  that  in 
quest  of  the  fountain  we  should  not  follow  the  river  to  the  sea.  In 
whatever  stage  of  the  disease  the  investigation  be  commenced,  we  must 
take  the  symptoms  individually,  and  ascertain  their  relations  and  priority 
of  origin.  Guided  in  this  way  by  the  landmarks  of  observation,  we 
shall  &ially  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  first  sensible  indication  of  the 
morbid  action  which  had  been  excited  within  the  body,  and  the  next 
step  win  be  to  determine,  with  the  assistance  of  experience  and  anakigy, 
the  nature  of  the  insensible  or  hidden  derangement,  which  constitutes 
the  proximate  cause. 

If  general  nervous  debility  be  the  cause  of  the  symptoms,  we  would 
ask  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  mind  of  patients,  labouring  under 
Spasmodic  Cholera,  remains  perfectly  clear  and  coDected  to  the  last, 
after  the  pulse  has  ceased  to  vibrate  in  the  limbs,  and  when  death  has 
crossed  the  threshold  of  existence  ?  In  typhus  fever  it  is  otherwise. 
Here  the  decline  of  the  cerebral  function  is  evinced  in  low  muttering 
delirium ;  in  the  loss  or  perversion  of  the  external  senses.  The  ear  is 
mocked  by  the  imaginary  &11  of  waters ;  the  eye  deceived  by  the  un** 
substantial  creations  of  the  brain.  The  medicid  treatment  also,  found 
most  efficacious  in  opposing  the  onset  and  progress  of  Cholera,  demon-^ 
strates  that  general  nervous  debility  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  earlier 
symptoms.  When  a  patient  is  first  seized,  a  copious  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  and  a  large  dose  of  laudanum,  are  the  remedies  chiefly  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  and  these,  if  resorted  to  on  the  approach  oi  the  malady, 
wlU  be  generally  successful  in  checking  or  moderating  its  progress. 

It  may  be  alleged,  "  the  principle  of  this  curative  process  is  decidedly 
stimulant ;  the  i^straction  of  blood  instead  oi  depressing  the  powers  of 
life,  tends  to  strengthen  them,  breaking  the  chain  of  diseased  action^ 
and  relieving  the  hearty  already  oppressed,  of  a  portion  of  its  circulating 
load;  brandy,  laudanum,  and  other  narcotics,"  it  may  be  continued, 
"  are  stimulants  in  the  first  instance,  their  narcotic  influence  being  a 
secondary  effect,  and  therefore  they  are  often  success^  in  counteract- 
ing debility  in  diseases,  of  which  nervous  prostration  is,  doubtless,  the 
most  prominent  feature."  In  reply  to  these  arguments,  we  can.  per- 
ceive no  parallel  existing  between  the  treatment  suited  to  a  disease  of 
strict  nervous  debility,  such  as  typhus  fever,  and  that  of  Spasmodic 
Cholera.  In  the  cases  of  the  former,  where  the  putrid  tendency  is  de- 
veloped with  the  accession,  to  resort  to  bloodletting  will  diminish  the 
chances  of  recovery  to  almost  nothing.  The  copious  and  repeated  ad- 
ministration also  <^  narcotic  medicines,  that  prove  our  sheet-anchor  in 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  Cholera,  would  rapidly  extinguish  the  flic- 
kering ray  that  sheds  vitality  in  typhus. 

That  local  excess  of  nervous  energy  is  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is 
supported  by  the  pathology  of  Cholera.     The  localities  in  which  this 
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excess  is  generated,  appear  priinarily  to  be  the  nerres  connected  with 
the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  The  nerves  of  the  limbs,  and  of  the 
other  parts,  snbjected  to  spasm,  are  probably  secondarily  affected.  The 
effect-s  correspond  to  the  cause.  There  is  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  patient's  iace  wears  the  anxious  and  shrunk  expres- 
sion common  to  severe  abdominal  distempers.  The  canal,  along  which, 
in  health,  the  bile  fireely  travels  to  the  intestines,  is  closed  by  the  con- 
striction of  cramp.  The  spasms  soon  extend  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  they,  in  consequence,  are  compelled  to  evacuate  their  contents. 
The  patient  now  complains,  for  the  first  time,  of  extreme  exhaustion. 
This  is  worthy  of  special  remark  as  corroborative  of  our  views,  that 
debility  is  an  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  earlier  symptoms. 

The  character  of  the  attendant  spasms  would  not  lead  us  to  suspect 
a  diminution  of  energy  in  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  affected. 
They  are  of  the  rigid  kind.  Is  inordinate  and  continued  action,  then, 
the  result  of  debility  ?  Does  deficiency  of  stimuli  excite  muscles  to 
extraordinary  contractility?  Surely  not.  That  the  patient  will  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless  exhaustion,  is  no  reason  against  entertain- 
ing the  previous  redundance  of  nervous  influence.  The  concord  of  the 
animal  functions,  voluntary  and  involuntary,  which  characterises  health, 
is  broken  by  the  undue  accumulation  of  energy  in  any  one  of  the  tex- 
tures subservient  to  them.  Nor  do  the  instances  in  which  Cholera 
proves  almost  instantaneously  &tal,  militate  against  our  position.  They 
only  shew  that  a  stimulus,  which  in  a  common  degree  of  activity  excited 
undue  action  alone,  will  in  a  greater  measure  completely  destroy  it. 
Thus  electricity,  in  graduated  shocks,  may  recruit,  or  derange,  or  de- 
stroy the  body.  In  the  same  way,  cold,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  a  bracing  stimulant,  but  in  excess  it  is  dangerous  to  life.  Mr.  Scott 
has  recorded  a  curious  case,  which,  in  so  far  as  the  nerves  of  the  ex- 
tremities are  concerned,  bears  hard  upon  the  doctrine  of  debility.  It  is 
that  of  a  man  who  had  been  subject  to  paralysis  and  total  numbness  of 
his  limbs.  In  addition,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  seized  with  Spas- 
modic Cholera,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  his  limbs  became 
the  seat  of  spasms,  and  also  exquisitely  sensible. 

The  possibility  of  effecting  a  cure  in  Spasmodic  Cholera,  greatly 
depends  upon  the  time  in  which  the  patient  is  submitted  to  medical 
management.  Should  the  disease  be  allowed  to  completely  develope 
itself  before  advice  is  obtained,  it  will  frequently  baffle  the  exertions  of 
the  most  skilful  practitioner,  and  prove  rapidly  fatal.  But  if  the  physi- 
cian be  consulted  when  the  symptoms  are  moderate,  when  uneasiness 
and  anxiety  are  chiefly  complained  of,  after  the  use  of  the  customary 
remedies,  strong  hopes  of  recovery  may  be  indulged.  Blood-letting, 
and  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  should  be  immediately  prescribed.  To 
these  should  succeed  constant  frictions  of  hot  flannel  to  the  skin.  In- 
ternal prescriptions  of  laudanum,  brandy  and  water,  and  other  sedative 
anti-spasmodics,  to  be  used  at  such  intervals  of  time,  and  in  such  quan- 
tities as  the  physician  may  consider  best  fitted  to  the  peculiarities  and 
urgency  of  the  case.  The  signs  of  returning  health  will  be  recognized 
in  the  re-appearance  of  bile  in  the  evacuations.     The  secretions  of 
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.  saliva  and  of  urine,  which  had  been  suspended  during  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  will  be  ag^ain  restored.  The  breath  and  skin  will  gradually  re- 
cover their  natural  heat ;  and,  in  short,  every  function  of  the  system 
will  return  to  the  salutary  standard. 

Should  the  patient  delay  application  for  advice  until  the  disease  has 
advanced  considerably  into  the  second  stage,  venesection  will  generally 
prove  useless  or  injurious.  The  cramps  are  established,  and  they  should 
be  alleviated  by  friction,  and  the  exhibition  of  anti-spasmodic  medicines. 
.If  the  third  or  last  stage  have  set  in,  a  discriminating  judgment  must 
.also  be  exercised.  As  debility  has  now  become  our  only  opponent,  the 
sedative  preparations  are  to  be  modified  accordingly,  so  as  to  produce 
little  more  than  a  stimulant  effect ;  for  the  use,  at  this  period,  of  lauda- 
num, &c.,  in  quantities  suited  to  the  treatment  of  spasms,  would  render 
.the  catastrophe  inevitable. 

Although  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  individual  remote  cause  that 
imparted  to  Spasmodic  Cholera  the  epidemic  and  fatal  character  which 
it  assumed  in  the  town  of  Jessore  during  1817,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
have  depended  upon  one  of  the  three  following  circumstances : — 
1st.  Either  some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere; 
2nd.  Or  some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  human  body ;  3rd.  Or 
upon  a  peculiar  condition  of  both.  As  the  various  writings  upon  the 
subject  do  not  rise  above  speculation,  we  shall  pass  them  over  to  enquire 
in  what  manner  the  disease  is  propagated  in  the  present  day;  whether 
it  is  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  by  contagion  ?  Or 
whether  the  atmosphere  is  the  sole  remote  agent  in  exciting  the  dis- 
temper ? 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Maclean  divided  the  medical  world  into  conta- 
gionists  and  non-contagion ista.  Our  sentiments  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  those  of  Dr.  Maclean ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  suspect  that  the  at- 
tention he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  was  not 
commensurate  to  his  abilities.  The  public,  moreover,  through  sheer 
ignorance  of  the  steps  leading  indirectly  to  the  temple  of  science,  whilst 
it  swallows  with  avidity  the  monsters  of  quackery  practice^  is  ever 
ready  to  raise  an  idle  clamour  against  theories — medical  theories  in 
particular. 

'*  To  doubt  the  sun's  a  sea^oal  fire, 
Would  mightily  displease 
Some  folk,  who  tirink  the  whey-faced  moon 
Is  made  of  recent  cheese." 

**  In  the  world  of  wisdom  theories  abound."  Prosecuted  by  men  of 
abilities,  even  fiedse  theories  are  often  productive  of  much  good.  The 
hasty  growth  of  the  structure,  lacking  bone  and  muscle,  either  destroys 
itself,  making  men  wiser  by  experience ;  or  it  demonstrates  how  hr  the 
theory,  which  has  entered  upon  the  right  road,  may  be  received.  Dr. 
Maclean  fiuled  to  prove  the  non-contagious  nature  of  Egyptian  plague, 
but  the  College  of  Physicians  were  obliged  to  admit  that  some  modifi- 
cation, advantageous  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  might  be  made  in  the 
quarantine  laws*  * 

The  fundamental  error  which  governed  Dr.  Maclean,  was  an  extra- 
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Ti^pant  love  of  uniformity.  He  forgot  that  Nature,  while  she  carefully 
preserves  the  family  likeness,  frequently  leaves  details  to  the  **  beauty 
of  contrast."  His  first  g^nd  position*  was,  that  fevers  truly  contagious 
could  not  affect  the  same  person  more  than  once  in  a  natural  life.  There- 
fore, Egyptian  plague  and  typhus  fever  were  non-contagious.  Secondly, 
that  epidemics  are  not  propagated  by  contagion,  but  depend  upon  at- 
mospheric causes.  Unmindful  that  he  was  himself  the  maker  of  these 
<<  laws,"  he  called  them  fixed  and  unchangeable. 

The  distinction  drawn  between  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  was 
altogether  fi<tnciful.  The  &ct  is,  that  contagious  diseases  may  become 
epidemic ;  and  epidemic  diseases,  originally  dependent  upon  atmospheric 
causes,  may  become  contagious.  Scattered  cases,  for  instance,  of  small- 
pox,— a  disease,  the  contagion  of  which  is  unquestioned,  are  con- 
stantly occurring  in  various  parts  of  England ;  but  occasionally  it  attacks 
great  numbers  of  children,  about  the  same  time  and  place,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  assumes  the  epidemic  form.  The  contagious  fever  of  measles 
is  obedient  to  similar  laws. 

Contagious  diseases  are  communicated  from  one  person  to  another 
in  two  ways,  either  through  the  medium  of  contact,  or  by  close  exposure 
to  exhalations  emanating  from  a  person  infected.  To  avoid  a  war  of 
words,  these  affections  may  be  said  to  have  an  animal  origin.  Diseases, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  spread,  independent  of  contact  or  animal  exha- 
lations, may  be  said  to  have  an  atmospheric  origin.  The  task  of 
arranging  these  maladies  under  two  distinct  heads,  in  relation  to  their 
causes,  appears  to  the  uninitiated  a  work  of  extreme  simplicity.  But  it 
is  not  so ;  for  as  we  stated  above,  they  do  not  always  retain  the  iden- 
tical character  that  distinguished  their  first  appearance.  Several  fevers 
vary  in  their  cause.  The  same  disease  may  at  one  time  be  referred  to 
the  atmospheric,  at  another  to  the  animal  origin. 

Egyptian  plague  furnishes  an  example  of  the  variable  remote  cause 
to  which  we  allude.  This  disease  prevails  during  the  winter  half  of  the 
year  in  Lower  Egjrpt.  ft  is  highly  contagious ;  but  though  commu- 
nicated rapidly  from  individual  to  individual,  by  exposure  to  pestiferous 
contact  or  exhalation,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show,  that  persons 
resident  there  may  contract  the  disease  without  having  undergone  any 
such  exposure,  and  that  afterwards  they  may,  by  contagion,  transmit  it 
to  others.  Now,  a  physician  who  had  witnessed  a  few  of  the  sponta- 
neous cases,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  judging  firom  his  own  limited  ex- 
perience, might  ascribe  every  instance  of  the  disease  to  an  atmospheric 
origin  exclusively;  while  another,  who  had  only  met  with  instances  the 
result  of  contagion,  might  ascribe  every  case  as  exclusively,  and  with 
equal  justice,  to  an  animal  origin.  This  view  of  the  matter  may  di- 
minish the  astonishment  with  which  the  public  behold  the  discrepancies 
of  medical  evidence. 

The  admission  of  a  variable  remote  cause  for  some  contagious  dis- 
eases, is  forced  upon  us  at  home  in  the  history  of  typhus  fever.     It  is 


•  Dr.  Maclean  on  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Diseases,  1817.     Ditto  on  the  Evils 
of  Quarantine  Laws,  1824. 
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commonly  propagated  by  a  specific  contagion  ;  yet  certain  external  cir«- 
cumstances  are  sufficient  of  tiiemselves  to  generate  the  disease  in  the 
human  body.  These  are,  damp  houses,  ill-ventilated,  and  crowded  with 
inhabitants ;  wet  winters,  scarcity  of  food,  and  all  the  depressing  con- 
comitants of  poverty.  In  this  way  have  originated  hospital,  camp,  and 
jail  fevers,  which  are  of  a  contagious  nature,  and  may  be  collectively 
included  under  the  appropriate  name  of  typhus. 

The  digression  upon  the  animal  and  the  atmospheric  origin  of  Egyp- 
tian plague  and  typhus  fever,  was  introduced  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
a  few  observations  regarding  the  origin  of  Spasmodic  Cholera.  While 
the  disease  was  restricted  to  Hindostan  and  its  neighbourhood,  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  India,  endeavoured  to  discover 
the  medium  through  which  it  was  propagated.  A  large  majority,  more 
particularly  of  the  Benglil  Presidency,  declared  the  disease  to  be  non- 
contagious. But  in  Bombay,  the  contrary  conclusion  was  ably  main- 
tained. In  justice  to  the  early  advocates  of  non-contagion,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  question,  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  wore  a 
somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  which  it  assumed  under  the  im- 
pression of  later  events.  The  progress  of  Cholera  had  then  scarcely 
exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Hindostan,  and  here  the  mild  and  malig- 
nant varieties  were  indigenous.  The  non-contagionists  might,  there- 
fore, reasonably  ask,  '<  why  a  disease  which  began  at  Jessore  indepen- 
dent of  contagion,  should  not  likewise  be  generated  in  other  localities 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  causes  f"  We  believe  that  it  was 
so  generated  in  many  instances,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  admis- 
sion, we  would  reconcile  several  apparently  conflicting  statements ;  the 
leading  features,  however,  developed  in  the  history  of  the  malady  cannot 
be  satis&ctorily  explained,  in  the  absence  of  contagion,  on  any  known  ac- 
cidental condition  of  health  and  of  the  atmosphere.  These  features  are — 

lst.-^£pidemic  Cholera*  has  travelled  as  often  against,  as  with  the 
course  of  the  winds.  In  the  very  fieice  of  a  strong  S.  W.  wind  which 
blew  in  that  direction  for  some  months,  it  p'&ssed  firom  Bengal  to  the 
Deccan.  It  has  prevailed  in  every  kind  of  weather  common  to  the 
climates  affected.  In  the  driest  weather,  and  during  the  deluge  of  pe- 
riodical rains;  in  storms,  and  in  calms;  under  the  scorching  sun  of 
Arabia,  and  amid  the  snows  of  Russia. 

Opposed  as  are  these  facts  to  the  usual  progress  of  maladies,  the 
extension  of  which  depend  solely  upon  the  atmosphere,  the  character  of 
the  succeeding  favours  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tagious power. 

2nd. — Epidemic  Cholera  has  in  general  rigidly  followed  the  great 
highways  of  human  intercourse.  Pursuing  the  line  of  navigable  waters, 
and  the  route  of  caravans,  it  entered  or  traversed  the  different  coun- 
tries. Through  India  it  extended  along  the  rivers  Ganges,  Hooghly, 
Jumna,  and  Nerbndda.  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria,  were  penetrated  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Euphrates.  Moscow  received  the 
disease  by  the  route  of  the  Volga.     China,  other  parts  of  Eastern  Asia, 

*  Vide  the  different  Reports  compiled  by  order  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and 
also  the  Publications  of  individuals  upon  the  subject. 
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and  the  various  ifilandB  were  infected  over  sea,  as  appears  from  the 
Cholera  making  its  earliest  ravages  in  the  port  towns  and  maritime 
districts.  Agreeing  with  the  disposition  of  contagious  diseases,  the 
Cholera  has  heen  most  virulent  wherever  human  beings  were  numerous 
and  concentrated.  In  densely-peopled  cities ;  in  armies  encamped,  or 
upon  the  march ;  in  localities  unfavourable  to  free  ventilation, — as  low 
sheltered  grounds,  narrow  streets,  close  dirty  houses.  The  slow  rate  of 
progression  at  which  the  epidemic  advanced  from  place  to  place  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  temporary  halts  which  it  occasionally  made,  perfectly 
agree  with  a  contagious  origin ;  but  they  cannot  be  reconciled  to  an 
atmospheric.  It  travels,  on  an  average,  at  a  rate  varying  between  t«n 
and  eighteen  miles  a  day.  But  often,  in  particular  instances,  much  less. 
Within  the  Zillah  of  Nellore  it  proceeded  thirty-two  miles  in  twelve 
days ;  in  the  next  twenty-seven  days,  eighty  miles. 

Writers  who  deny  the  contagious  nature  of  Cholera,  rest  their  belief 
chiefly  upon  the  circumstance,  that  many  persons  were  attacked  without 
having  had  previous  intercourse  with  the  sick.  This  objection  brings 
little  weight  with  it.  .  In  Hindostan  such  cases  may  have,  at  times, 
arisen  from  external  causes,  as  at  Jessore ;  but  in  other  countries,  where 
Spasmodic  Cholera  had  never  been  known  until  the  Indian  invasion, 
we  would  refer  them  to  contagion,  for  it  is  notorious  that  contagious 
exhalations  may  be  carried  about  in  merchandise,  clothing,  &c^  their 
infecting  energy  remaining  for  a  considerable  period  unimpaired. 

The  Russian  government  was  of  opinion  that  the  Cholera,  dur- 
ing 1829,  had  entered  the  province  of  Orenburg  with  the  caravans 
trading  between  Orenburg  and  Boukhara,  the  commercial  entrepot  of 
Central  Asia.  The  Russians,  indeed,  have  uniformly  treated  the 
disease  as  if  contagious.  The  medical  council  of  Petersburgh  issued 
quarantine  orders,  under  which  every  patient  was  to  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited fix>m  holding  close  communication  with  persons  in  health. 
Even  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  to  encourage  the  inhabitants,  vi- 
sited Moscow  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Cholera,  underwent,  be- 
fore his  return  to  Petersburgh,  the  usual  ordeal  of  purification  in 
quarantine.  How  &r  these  precautions  are  productive  of  benefit, 
it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  disease  was  equally  mortal  in  Russia  as 
elsewhere,  comparing  the  number  of  deaths  with  the  number  of  tho 
diseased ;  but  it  is  a  remaiicable  fact  that  fewer  of  the  people  by  far 
were  attacked  there  than  in  southern  countries.  W^hether  this  partial 
immunity  resulted  from  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  stronger  con- 
stitutions of  the  Russians,  or  the  rigid  quarantine,  or  from  a  combina- 
tion of  these  three  circumstances,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  present 
to  decide.  In  the  island  of  Bourbon,  however,  where  sanatory  regula- 
tions were  prescribed  and  enforced,  the  malady  spread  less  extensively 
than  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Mauritius,  in  which  these  things 
were  neglected.  As  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  climate 
is  similar  in  both  islands,  this  fact  is  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  quaran- 
tine ;  but  the  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  contagion,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  enforcing  quarantine,  is,  that  the  appearance  of  the  disease 
m  one  country  or  district,  has  been  generally  shown  to  have  soon 
succeeded  to    the  arrival   of  persons  from   another,   in   which  the 
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epidemic  had  prevailed.  In  Persia,  the  gates  of  Ispahan  were  closed 
against  the  suspected  caravan.  It  consequently  passed  through  Yezd. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Cholera  destroyed  7000  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Yezd,  while  the  former  city  escaped. 

Cholera  is  capricious  in  the  selection  of  its  victims.  The  infirm  and 
debilitated  are  its  favourite  subjects.  Yet  the  best  state  of  health  will 
not  ensure  exemption.  This  is  not  opposed  to  our  view  of  the  proxi- 
mate cause;  debility  renders  the  system  more  susceptible  of  morbid 
impressions, — be  they  sedative  or  be  they  stimulant.  The  black  popu- 
lation suffers  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  white.  It  is  calculated 
that  four  millions  of  the  natives  of  India  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
scourge  since  1817.  A  share  of  the  mortality,  however,  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  partial  or  total  want,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  of  medical 
assistance.  In  one  district,  the  population  of  which  is  about  200,000 
souls,  the  cases  of  Cholera  amounted  to  15,945 ;  of  these,  1294  had 
been  without  medicine  or  medical  aid,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  of  the  number  every  individual  perished.  When  proper  remedial 
means  could  be  supplied  at  an  early  period,  and  their  use  continued,  the 
result  was  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  humanity ;  and  creditable  to  the 
profession,  if  the  intractable  nature  of  the  malady  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Madras  army  consisted  of  83,336  men,  European  and  native. 
During  1818,  and  the  four  succeeding  years,  there  died  5^  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  force ;  or  23|^  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
the  epidemic. 

The  laws  of  Cholera  bear  the  impress  of  that  presiding  Intelligence 
who  has  described  a  circle,  beyond  which  every  species  of  physical  evil 
must  cease  to  mar  the  harmony  of  life.  Were  the  disease  to  continue 
its  ravages  in  the  same  place  uninterruptedly  for  a  series  of  years,  it 
would  depopulate  the  world.  Few  localities  have  suffered  longer  than' 
four  or  six  weeks,  at  a  time,  under  the  worst  form  of  the  distemper, 
and  to  this  succeed  long  intervals  of  safety  more  or  less  complete.  It 
does  not,  moreover,  promise  to  be  a  plague  that  will  descend  a  miserable 
inheritance  to  many  generations.  Some  countries,  formerly  afflicted, 
are  even  now  returning  thanks  for  permanent  relief;  and  in  most,  the 
destroyer  has  relaxed  its  severity.  Wherever  it  may  next  direct  its 
course,  the  principal  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  May  its  footsteps 
be  averted  from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ! 

*  To  elucidate  the  subject  of  Cholera  still  further,  a  chart  of  the  principal  towns  and 
countries,  traversed  in  its  geographical  progress,  accompanies  this  paper.  Since  the 
appearance  of  the  paper  in  the  first  number  of  The  Englishman,  in  which  we  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  wbich  England  was  exposed  from  the  contagion,  the  Govbrnment  has 
issued  the  following  Circular. 

"  Regulatioru  to  be  obterved  by  Masters  of  Vessels  arriving  in  Qreat  Britain, 
from  Ports  in  Russia. 

"  Every  master  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  ports  in  Russia,  will  be  required  to  perform 
quarantine;  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  each  master  shall  bring  with  him  a 
certificate  of  the  state  of  health  prevailinff  at  the  ports  of  lading  and  departure,  and  in 
the  neighbouring  country,  signed  by  the  British  Consul  or  Vice-Consul.  Such  certifi- 
cates need,  not  l^  signed  by  any  Russian  authority,  or  be  accompanied  with  a  certi£cBt4 
from  any  medical  man." — Times. 

April  I9tk. 
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In  announcing  the  principles  of  The  Englishman,  in  the  fiist  article  of  our  first 
number,  we  declared  our  unequivocal  abhorrence  of  the  abominable  system  of 
Negro  Slavenr,  and  our  determination  to  wage  against  that  system  immitigable 
warfare,  until  the  British  nation  had  thoroughly  purified  itself  from  this  great 
iniquity,  by  efifectiug  its  final  abolition  throughout  every  province  and  depen- 
dency of  the  empire.  We  now  enter  the  lists ;  and,  though,  as  regards  monthly 
periodicals,  we  do  so  almost  single  handed  against  a  host,  we  feel  not  the  slight- 
est misgivings  on  account  of  the  odds  against  us,  or  the  shadow  of  an  appre- 
hension for  the  issue  of  the  conflict  Though  our  single  arm  may  be  in  tiie 
strife  comparatively  but  as  that  of  a  child  with  his  spear  of  rush,  yet  we  enter- 
tain undoubtitag  assurance  that  the  battle  will  be  gained,  and  speedily;  for 
our  cause  is  that  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy :  it  is  the  cause  of  Goa  and  uf  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  moral  strength  of  the  people  of  England  is  with  us,  opposed  to 
a  small,  interested,  and  cruel-hearted  faction,  who,  with  other  foul  birds  of  evil 
omen,  are,  we  trust,  now  doomed  to  be  hurled  from  their  long  accustomed  roost 
on  the  tree  of  corruption,  by  the  axe  of  reform. 

In  entering  upon  this  momentous  question,  it  will  be  proper  to  revert  to  the 
history  of  the  great  struggle  which  ended,  in  1807,  in  the  glorious  abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade,  both  for  the  information  of  such  readers  as  may  not  have  previously 
given  more  than  a  superficial  attention  to  the  subject,  and  also  in  order  that  we 
may  thus  be  enabled  to  exhibit  more  distinctly  the  actual  position  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  and  the  true  aspect  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  at  the  present 
crisis — a  crisis  so  pregnant  with  mighty  and  memorable  events,  and  which 
opens  prospects  apparently  so  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  freedom  and 
humanity  througnout  the  world.  If  it  should  be  asked  why  we  connect  the 
Slave  Trade  with  the  present  System  of  Slavery  ?  we  answer,  because  they  are  most 
intimately  and  necessarily  connected ;  the  one  is  the  Cause,  the  other  is  the 
Effect ;  and  the  history  of  the  former  controversy  will  assist  us  most  materially 
in  developing  the  real  merits  of  the  present.  The  same  passions  and  prejudices, 
the  same  parties  and  interests,  have  been  in  both  cases  alike  called  into  action ; 
and  the  course  of  the  second  great  conflict  of  humanity,  up  to  the  present  point, 
has  been,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  a  counterpart  of  the  first.  In  short,  they 
are  only  the  first  and  the  second  acts  of  the  same  great  drama. 

In  the  history  of  this  question  there  are  three  eras  which  naturally  point 
themselves  out: — 1st.  The  year  1787,  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  al)olition  of  the  Slave  Trade;  2nd.  The  year  1807,  the  date  of 
the  accomplishment  of  their  labours,  when  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  that 
trade  was  passed  into  a  law ;  and  drd.  The  year  1823,  when  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions  was  organised,  and  when 
the  House  of  Commons  pledged  itself,  in  the  celebrated  Resolutions  introduced 
by  Mr.  Canning,  to  adopt  measures  for  its  immediate  amelioration  and  ultimate 
aoolition.* 

In  the  year  1 787,  a  Society  was  formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  ultimate 
object  of  this  Society  was  to  be  viewed  as  accomplishea  when  the  Slave  Trade 
should  be  abolished.    The  ulterior  object  was,  from  the  commencement,  openly 

*  In  this  brief  historical  retrospect  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Cause,  we  have  pleasure  in  ' 
noticing  an  excellent  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Considerations  on  the  Exact  Position  of  the 
Slave  Question  ;  by  Ihomaa  Miller,  Esq.  j"  published  in  January  last  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  which  has  reached  us  within  these  few  days.  We  have  availed  our- 
selves freely,  of  this  publication,  without  the  formality  of  direct  Quotation,  in  drawing 
up  the  present  article  ;  and  shall  revert  to  it,  and  the  oeneficent  object  the  author  has 
in  vieWy  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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avowed,  and  never  abandoned  by  the  friends  of  the  cause ;  it  was  the  total  abo- 
lition of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions.  But  it  was  then  con- 
ceived, that  Uiis  object  would  be  best  attidned  by  striking  exclusively  at  the 
root  of  the  Upas  Tree,  and  that,  the  further  importation  of  $lanes  being  strictly 

{prohibited,  the  system  of  slavery  would  graduallv,  and  perhaps  with  the  unre- 
uctant  concurrence  of  the  masters  themselves,  fall  into  desuetude.  But,  alas, 
for  humanity!  this  was,  as  it  has  turned  out,  an  anticipation  far  too  favourable. 

The  proceedings  of  ihis  noble  association,  if  we  could  enter  into  them  fully, 
would  perhaps  present  the  most  wonderful  instance,  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
(apart  from  occasions  of  miraculous  intervention,)  of  the  success  of  insignificant 
means  in  attaining  a  vast  object,  when  opposed  by  wealth,  rank,  influence,  and 
almost  every  obstacle  which  can  daunt  the  human  mind.  The  Society  was 
originally  composed  of  twelve  men,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Granville  Sharpe, 
were  utterly  unknown,  destitute  of  money,  rank,  or  reputation,  and  possessed  of 
nothing  on  which  they  could  ground,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  a  feasible  chance 
of  success.*  But  they  were  animated  by  a  lofty  and  disinterested  enthusiasm,  the 
first  and  most  indispensable  requisite  in  a  good  cause. 

They  commenced  their  operations  by  the  dissemination  of  pamphlets  nroving 
the  justice  of  their  cause ;  they  engaged  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  devote  a 
portion  of  their  columns  to  the  constant  discussion  of  tlie  question ;  and,  finally, 
they  appealed  to  various  influential  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
who  it  was  supposed  by  their  general  line  of  conduct,  would  favour  their  views. 
By  these  and  other  means,  they  produced  such  an  impression,  that  in  less  than 
two  years,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  before  the  Privy  Councfl,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  the  Society  that  evidence  would  be  heard  in  their  behalf.  It  was 
then,  that  through  the  wonderful  exertions  of  Clarkson,  the  indefatigable 
labourer  of  the  cause,  that  massive  pile  of  evidence  was  raised  which  notiung 
could  afterwards  overturn.    And  it  was  then  (in  1789)  that  Wilberforce, 

'  Clanun,  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentibus,' 

devoted  himself  to  become  the  great  supporter  of  the  cause  in  Parliament, 
while  Clarkson  continued  its  prime  mover  out  of  it.  While  the  one  was  giving 
it  all  the  celebrity  which  his  political  and  personal  influence  could  confer,  the 
other  was  dragging,  with  infinite  toil  ana  a  zeal  unquenchable,  the  infernal 
brood  of  its  criminal  atrocities,  from  darkness  and  concealment,  into  the  broad 
glare  of  open  day.  While  Wilberforce  was  exhausting  the  wonderful  powers 
of  his  eloquence,  Clarkson  was  exhausting  the  no  less  astonishing  powers  of  his 
research,  travelling  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  m  pursuit  of 
evidence,  by  slow,  vexatious,  and  often  unavailing  means.  While  the  one  was 
subjected  to  every  art  of  ridicule  and  slander  which  interest,  prejudice,  and 
exasperated  malignity  could  devise,  t  the  other  was  exposed  to  the  midnight 
assassin — to  personal  danger  of  every  description.  But  danger  and  opposition 
only  animated  these  extraordinary  men  to  more  instant  zeal  in  their  good  work, 


*  The  first  committee  of  this  memorable  association  was  formed  at  the  bouse  of 
James  Phillips,  George- Yard,  Lombard-Street,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1787.  It  coa- 
sisted  of  the  following  indiTidnals,  the  majoritv  of  whom  were  quakers  : — Granville 
Sharpe,  ^Chairman,)  William  Dillwyn,  Samuel  Hoare,  George  Harrison,  John  Lloyd, 
Joseph  Woods,  Thomas  Clarkson,  Richard  Phillips,  John  Barton,  Joseph  Hooper, 
James  Phillips,  and  Philip  San8om_See  Clarhon^t  History  of  ths  AbolitUm  of  the 
Slave  Trade.     Vol.  I.  p,  256. 

t  Among  the  innumerable  libels  with  which  the  corrupt  portion  of  the  proes  then 
and  subsequently  teemed  against  Wilberforce,  one  was  the  composition  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Brid^  of  Jamaica,  an  individual  who  has  recently  renaered  himself  so  oppro- 
briously  distinguished  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  a  female  slave.  It  was  in  the  following 
terms  that  this  person  (a  clergyman,  too,  of  the  established  Church)  dared  to  describe 
the  mild,  benevolent,  pure-hearted  champion  of  humanity — a  man  whose  noUe  devo- 
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and  evefy  occasion  of  failure  senred  but  fu  a  fresh  spur  to  redoubled  erertion. 
"  Never,  never  will  we  desist,"  said  WUbcrforce,  "  till  we  have  wiped  away 
this  scandal  from  the  Christian  name ;  till  we  have  released  ourselves  from  the 
load  of  guilt  under  which  we  at  present  labour,  and  till  we  have  extinguished 
every  trace  of  this  bloody  traffic,  which  our  posterity  (looking  back  to  these 
enlightened  times)  will  scarcely  believe  had  been  suffered  to  exist,  a  disgrace 
and  a  dishonour  to  our  country." 

And  nobly  was  this  pledge  redeemed.  During  twenty  years  was  the  struggle 
maintained.  Every  nerve  of  the  West  India  body  was  strained  to  oppose  them* 
The  ground  on  which  they  fought  was  disputed,  as  if  the  advocates  of  man- 
stealing  fought  pro  atis  et  focu ;  and  year  after  year  did  interest,  and  wealth, 
and  boroughmongering  corruption  prevail :  for  then^  as  now,  in  the  Rotten 
BorougJu  lay  the  strong  of  the  friends  of  slavery. 

And  here  let  the  reiuler  note  one  circumstance  in  which,  as  we  shall  after^ 
wards  shew,  there  has  been  exhibited  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the^ml 
and  second  Wars  of  Humanity — for  so  we  may-  truly  term  those  great  civil  con- 
tests. When  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  entered  the  field  in  1789—69, 
the  first  feeling  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  public  generally,  was  incredtdity 
of  the  horrors  ascribed  to  a  practice  so  long  quietly  tolerated  by  the  country,  it 
appeared  to  the  uninformed  mass  of  the  public  (and  especially  to  that  portion  of 
it  well  designated  by  a  veteran  philanthropist,  as  '*the  well-dressed  mob,") 
utterly  incredible  that  the  Trade,  if  actually  so  abhorrent  to  every  sentiment  of 
justice  and  mercy  as  these  **  wild  enthusiasts"  described  it,  could  have  been  suf- 
fered to  be  carri^'on  for  generations,  or  could  have  been  fostered  and  shared  in  by 
numerous  individuals,  and  by  large  classes  of  men,  so  respectable  in  the  eye  of 
the  world ;  and  hence,  a  strong  disposition  existed,  especially  in  Parliament,  to 
disbelieve  the  statements  then  brought  forward — and  to  give  Wilberforce  and 
darkson  credit  for  boundless  exaggeration,  at  least,  if  not  for  fraudulent  impos- 
ture, in  regard  to  the  actual  facts,  rather  than  to  admit  the  enormous  criminality 
of  the  nlanters  and  traders  implicated  in  the  mtem  of  iniquity.  And  then 
it  was  that  interest  and  avarice  mustered  their  roroes  to  beat  down  and  over* 
whelm  the  friends  of  the  negro  by  the  foroe  of  numbers  and  the  authority  of 
names,and  the  impetus  of  danng,  reiterated,  unscrupulous  assertion.  Merohants 
of  the  greatest  respectability,  men  of  immense  wealth  and  high  station  in  so- 
ciety, came  forward  and  declared  that  the  accounts  promulgated  by  the  aboli- 
tionists, of  the  misery  caused  in  Afiriea  itself,  and  of  the  oondition  of  the  captive 
negroes  on  board  the  traders,  were  totally  untrue.  That  on  the  contrary,  the 
slaves  were  originally  either  malefactors,  R>ld  into  captivity  for  Uieir  crimes,  or 
prisoners  taken  in  war,  who  but  for  the  merciful  door  of  escape  opened  by  this 
trade,  would  be  inhumanly  destroyed  in  their  own  country.  That  during  the 
middle  passage  their  accommodations  were  all  that  could  be  desired ;  that  they 
were  lodged  in  commodious  i4»artments ;  that  their  food  was  such  as  suited 
their  peculiar  tastes  and  habits ;  that  after  meals  they  engaged  in  games  of 
chance,  and  the  song  and  the  dance  were  promoted  to  exercise  and  amuse  them : 
in  diort,  so  happy  were  they,  that  the  amval  of  a  Guinea  ship  in  the  harbours 
of  the  West  Inoies,  was  known  by  the  sounds  of  music  and  the  merriment  of 

tioo  of  life,  and  talents,  and  fortune,  to  this  cauw,  is  only  equalled  by  the  generous 
candour,  childlike  simplicity,  and  deep  unaffected  piety  of  bis  personal  character : 
**  Mel  in  ore,  verba  lactis  ; 
Fel  in  corde,  fraus  in  factis." 
This  wretched  attempt  to  squirt  venom  on  the  venerated  name  of  Wilberforce,  first 
brought  into  notice  the  now  notorious  Mr.  Bridges,  and  so  far  recommended  him  to 
the  good  graces  of  the  Jamaica  planters,  that  his  services  were  rewarded  by  the  vote  of 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  House  of  Assembly  ;  and  the  present  Bishop  of 
Jamaica  subsequently  appointed  him  his  chaplain.    It  is,  however,  right  to  add,  that 
lie  BO  longer  holds  the  latter  office. 
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ber  human  cargo!  To  support  those  eztraoTdinaiy  allegations,  admirals  and 
captains,  and  merchants  of  high  reputation,  were  brought  forward  to  give  their 
delusive  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Trade  and  its  manifold  blessings,  in  the 
very  same  manner  as  West  India  Slavery  itself  has  beeu  subsequenUy  sup- 
ported. And  thus  it  was  attempted  to  smother  the  ti^uth,  to  turn  back  upon  its 
champions  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  to  paralyze  their  efforts  by  artful 
misrepresentation  of  their  vie>%s,  and  incessant  accusations  of  their  being 
actuated  by  sordid  motives  of  self  interest,  or  inflamed  by  outrageous  fana- 
ticism. 

But  when  at  length  the  full  light  of  incontrovertable  evidence  was  poured  br 
Wilberforce  and  his  associates,  upon  this  "  Abomination  of  Desolation," — "  when, 
to  use  the  language  of  that  great  and  food  man,  *'  the  light  of  heaven  had 
been  shot  into  that  den  of  darkness,**  and  it  lay  fully  exposed  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations of  wretchedness  and  atrocity,  so  that  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Lord 
Grenville,  '*  the  slave-ship  was  found  to  contain  a  greater  condensation  of  hu- 
man suffering,  than  it  had  ever  before  been  supposed  possible  to  condense  within 
the  same  dimensions ;  '*  when  this  terrible  truth  was  fully  revealed,  a  simulta- 
neous burst  of  horror  and  indignation  rose  at  once  from  the  parliament  and  the 
people,  and  the  cry  was  raised  aloud  from  every  comer  of  the  land,  for  the  tm- 
mediate  and  total  abolition  of  the  infernal  traffic. 

But  alas!  this  first  virtuous  fervour  was,  through  the  artifices  of  wily  states- 
men, unhappily  permitted  to  evaporate.  Instead  of  adopting  the  urgent  calls 
of  the  abolitionists,  to  free  this  Christian  nation  without  delay,  and  for  ever,  from 
the  fearful  weight  of  innocent  blood,  and  thus  avert  the  just  judgments  of  hea- 
ven for  our  national  iniquity ;  instead  of  adopting  this  wise  and  straight  for- 
ward course,  parliament  was  induced  to  pause,  and  enquire,  and  oonsioer,  and 
prate  about  the  "  sacredness  of  vested  interests"  and  the  '*  perils  of  precipitation." 
rhe  result  shewed  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trifle  with  conscience,  and  to  resist  the 
first  impulse  of  an  honest  mind.  Fatal  was  the  consequence  of  so  doing  in  this 
instance.  By  degrees  the  early  abhorrence  of  atrocities  (now  fully  proved  and 
admitted  by  all  parties)  began  to  cool,  and  self-interest,  which  for  a  space  had 
almost  been  abashed  into  silence,  began  to  re-assert  its  claims,  and  to  urge 
plausible  motives  for  delay.  And  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Dundas,  (the  late 
Lord  Mehille),  it  was  proposed  that  a  graduaL^  instead  of  an  immediate  or  early 
abolition  should  be  adopted.  The  abolitionists  saw  at  once  the  danger  of  suet 
a  proposal,  and  resolutely  rejected  it.  Every  possible  method  which  determined 
hostility,  goaded  by  self-interest,  could  suggest,  was  now  with  redoubled  viru- 
lence resorted  to,  to  oppose  them ;  and  their  principles  and  motives  were  syste- 
matically and  most  audaciously  misrepresented.  By  the  more  moderate  of  their 
opponents  (the  Alexander  Barings  of  1790 — 92)  they  were  accused,  among 
other  things,  of  acting  on  narrow,  absurd,  and  fallacious  principles — and  of  being, 
if  not  malignant  hypocrites,  at  best  but  wild  theoretical  enthusiasts,  totally  des- 
titute of  **  practical  knowledge,"  or  *'  statesmanlike  views."  By  others  they 
were  even  taunted  with  nedecting  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  sake 
of  the  African  savages ;  and  it  was  urged,  that  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  existing  slaves,  and  not  to  the  abolition  of  the  African  Slave  Trade, 
ought  the  attention  of  parliament  to  be  directed. 

This  view  of  the  subject  prevailed  in  1792.  In  that  year  the  abolitionists 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  point  of  resolving  that 
the  Trade  should  be  fortnwith  abolished.  But  Mr.  Dundas  strenuously  con- 
tended for  its  continuance  for  eight  years  longer.  He  pleaded,  with  his  usual 
dexterity,  for  its  respite  for  that  period  only ;  and  Men,  he  professed  to  be  willing 
that  its  death-warrant  should  be  signed,  and  that  it  should  be  doomed  thence- 
forth to  destruction.  And  to  reconcile  the  advocates  of  humanity  to  the  idea  of 
thus  prolonging,  for  eight  years  more,  the  horrors  of  the  Slave  Trade,  he  pro- 
posed that  when  these  eight  years  should  have  expired,  namelv,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1800,  not  only  should  the  traffic  in  slaves  be  abolished  entirely  and 
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for  ever,  but  that  erery  negro  child  that  should  be  bom  in  the  British  colonies 
after  that  day,  should  be  bom  free. 

The  abolitionists  have  often  been  greatlv  blamed  for  not  accedinpf  to  this  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Dundas ;  and  it  has  been  frequently  asked  since,  vvhy  did  they 
not  accede  to  it?  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  on  the  15th  of  May  1830,  has  well  answered  that  question.  "  How 
could  we,"  he  observed,  '^  have  possibly  acceded  to  any  such  proposal  ? " 
Should  we  have  been  justified  in  sanctioning  the  continuance  of  this  norrible 
trade  for  eight  years  longer,  or  for  any  period  however  short,  if  it  was  in  our 
power  to  prevent  it  ?  Let  the  meeting  only  consider  what  Mr.  Dundas^s  propo- 
lion  was.  It  was,  that  after  we  had  been  distinctly  assured  that  parliament 
would  abolish  the  Slave  Trade  for  ever,  we  should  give  our  consent  to  its  conti- 
nuance for  eight  years  longer ;  that  we  should  give  our  willing  consent  that  70,000 
or  80,000  human  beings  should  evei^  year,  for  eight  years,  be  tom  from  their  coun- 
try by  every  method  tliat  rapine  and  cmeltv  could  suggest— should  be  immured 
in  floating  dungeons,  carried  across  the  Atlantic,  ana  there  condemned,  they 
and  their  descendants,  to  a  state  of  slavery.  What  right  had  we  to  stipulate 
thus  for  the  liberty,  the  life  and  death,  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  beings  ?  We 
.were  all  accoimtable  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and  why  should  we  have  presumed 
to  consent  that  a  crime  so  shocking  to  humanity,  should  be  deliberately  com- 
mitted for  the  miserable  hope  it  afforded  that  any  thing  good  could  or  would 
flow  from  it?  For  was  it  not  plain,  that  if,  with  our  eyes  open  to  its  enormity, 
we  had  acceded  to  such  a  proposition  as  that — if  we  had  so  far  infringed  upon 
rijp^ht  principles  as  to  consent  to  enter  into  so  unhallowed  a  compromise  as  that 
of  seeling  a  good  end  by  bad  mean»^we  could  not  have  hoped  for  the  divine 
blessing,  and  might  have  seen  our  object  wholly  defeated,  or,  at  least,  still 
further  deferred.  Recent  experience  hsid  proved  how  little  confidence  we  could 
place  on  such  iufddious  concessions.  We  might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  the 
abolitionists  had  assented  to  Mr.  Dundas's  proposition,  some  expedient  would 
have  been  found  to  prevent  its  accomplishment.  They  did  not  accede  to  that 
proposition,  and  they  were  wise,  he  was  convinced,  in  conscientiously  declining 
to  do  so." 

In  this  manner,  by  sly  evasions,  plausible  proposals  for  compromise,  and 
above  all  by  never-failing  expedients  for  procrastination,  was  this  great  ques- 
tion for  twenty  years  protracted.  Yet,  undismayed  by  repeated  defeats,  by  the 
most  harassing  delays,  the  lukewarmness  of  some  friends,  and  the  fickleness  of 
others,  did  the  champions  of  this  good  cause  fight  side  by  side,  till  at  length 
victory  crowned  their  efforts. 

During  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
connection  between  the  two  questions  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Slavery  was  always 
recognized,  and  when  occasion  offered,  the  latter  was  made  the  subject  of  die 
most  eloquent  appeals  from  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  Canning,  Wilberforce, 
•Windham,  Grenville,  HoUand,  and  Grey. 

When  the  bill  declaring  the  Slave  Trade  to  be  felony,  received  the  Royal 
assent,  and  passed  into  a  law  in  1807,  the  immediate  object  of  the  Society  for 
the  Abolition  was  accomplished ;  and  it  retired  into  watchful  inaction,  indulging 
the  hope  that  the  mitigation  and  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  would  follow  of 
course.  In  this,  however,  the  abolitionists  committed  a  great  error,  and  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it  It  was  considered  that  when  the  supply 
was  cut  off,  and  the  price  of  labour  became  higher,  it  would  become  the  in- 
terest of  the  owners  to  adopt  an  approved  system  of  treating  the  slaves ;  that 
thus  their  condition  would  be  gradually  improved ;  they  would  be  raised  in  the 
scale  of  beings,  and  imperceptibly  attain  a  state  of  freedom.  But  these  too 
sanguine  calculations  grievously  deceived  them.  In  the  first .  place,  when 
they  trusted  to  better  treatment,  they  forgot  of  what  passions  the  human 
s.  mind  is  composed.    Their  second  was  a  stiu  more  fatal  error,  for,  as  has  been 
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ablj  shown  iA  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  "  high  prices  of  produce  and 
labour  (which  are  in  fact  anonymous)  are,  in  truth,  the  reiy  foundation  of 
slareiy,  and  enhance  all  its  evils,  by  enabling  the  masters  to  pay  for  the  luxu^ 
of  cruelty  and  oppression ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  its  approaching  extinction  is 
always  announced  by  a  gradually  diminishing  value,  both  of  slaves  imd  of  pro- 
duce, until  it  imperceptibly  glides  into  freedom." 

The  result  of  twenty  years'  experience  has  clearly  proved  the  truth  of  both 
these  remarks.  The  labourof  the  slave  and  the  produce  of  his  labour  have  been 
kept  at  an  unusually  high  price,  and  the  system  (assisted  by  bounties  and  pro- 
tecting duties  on  sugar)  has  been  consequently  supported.  Hie  slaves  Imve 
retrograded  instead  of  advancing;  and  their  numbers  have  decreased  with 
most  frightful  rapidity. 

It  was  this  alarming  state  of  affairs  which  caused  the  abolitionists  to  rally  in 
1823.  For  a  period  of  sixteen  years  had  the  county  waited  for  the  cobnists 
to  give  some  more  substantial  proof  of  their  good  intentions  than  mere  words. 
**  But  trust  not  the  masters  of^  slaves,"  said  Mr.  Canning,  '*  in  what  concerns 
legislation  for  slavery.  However  specious  their  laws  may  appear,  depend  upon 
it  thev  must  be  ineflfectual  in  their  operation.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  tney  should  be  so.  There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  absolute  authority, 
in  the  relation  between  master  and  slave,  which  makes  despotism  in  all  cases, 
and  under  all  cireumstances,  an  incompetent  and  unsure  executor  even  of  its 
own  provisions  in  favour  of  the  objects  of  its  power." 

Defeated  in  their  expectations  from  the  colonies,  the  influential  friends  of  the 
cause  turned  to  the  people  of  England,  and  determined  to  act  on  Mr.  Canning's 
principles,  of  no  longer  trusting  Uiat  to  slave-owners,  which  could  be  more  effec- 
tually accomplished  by  the  le^ature  of  the  kingdom.  They  again  in  1823 
met,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  new  ^  Society  for  mitigating  and  gradually 
abolishing  the  state  of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions." 

The  second  War  of  Humanity  commenced  under  auspices  apparently  far 
more  favourable  than  the  first.  The  early  fervour  of  abhorrence  to  davery  had, 
indeed,  like  all  violent  excitements,  given  nlace  to  comparative  languor  and 
apathy ;  but  the  seed  of  right  principles  on  tlie  subject,  which  had  been  gener- 
ally diffused  throughout  the  country  during  the  former  discusaons,  and  had 
been  taking  root  in  the  young  generation  in  the  freshness  of  their  first  feelings, 
only  required  to  be  fostered  1^  adequate  culture  into  vigorous  maturity. 

In  this  riper  state  of  the  public  mind,  then,  consisted  the  superior  advantages 
under  which  the  pesent  society  was  formed.  But  if  we  look  to  the  names  of 
those  comprising  the  committee,  we  shall  see  a  superiority  stOl  more  striking. 
It  is  presiaed  over  by  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood;  amongst  its  vice-presidents 
we  find  the  names  oi  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Marquises  of  Lansdowne  and 
Bristol,  the  Lords  Suffield,  Nugent,  Calthorpe,  Milton,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Dr.  Lushington,  Fowell  Buxton,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  individuals. 
Wilberforce,  too,  is  still  there,  fascinating  with  the  spells  of  his  silvery  elo- 
quence. Brougham  is  there  (now  the  great  Reforming  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land) with  the  gigantic  powers  of  his  intellect,  hurling  oestruction  on  all  who 
oppose  him.  Clu-kson  and  William  Smith,  Stephen  and  Macaulay,  are  there  ; 
and  if  time  has  somewhat  impaired,  in  one  or  two  of  them,  the  powers  of  active 
exertion,  it  has  raised  up  for  them  descendants  nowise  unworthy  to  tread  in 
their  footsteps,  and  to  aid  in  bringing  this  great  cause  to  a  happy  and  perfect 
issue."  • 

*  Stephen's  recent  publication,  (the  second  volume  of  his  invaluable  and  unanswer* 
able  won  on  Slavery.)  shews  that  his  intellect  is  as  vieorous,  and  his  heart  as  wann  in 
the  cause  as  ever  ;  and  Macaulay's  exertions,  though  less  imposing  in  form,  and  but 
imperfectly  appreciated  by  the  public  generally,  are,  perhaps  b^ond  those  of  any  other 
abolitionist  now  in  the  field,  indefatigable  and  important* 
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With  this  forniidable  phalanx,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Bnxton  brought 
the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  by  moYing  '*  that  the  state  of 
^▼eiy  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and  that  it . 
ought  to  be  f^adually  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions,  with  as 
mueh  expedition  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regaid  to  the  well  being  of 
the  parties  concerned."  In  the  remarkable  speech  wi£  which  he  nrefaced  this 
motion,  he  showed  that  the  resolutions  he  proposed  to  move  had  a  two-fold 
object.  Fiist,  that  salutary  regulations  should  be  made  for  the  improrement  of 
tiie  condition  of  the  slaves;  and  secondly,  that  a  definite  period  should  that 
night  be  fixed,  after  which  all  children  bom  of  slaves  should  be  declared  free.  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Canning  proposed  his  three  celebiated  Resolutions,  which,  as 
they  embraced  the  general  object  of  the  abolitionists,  and  fuUy  recognised  the 
principle  of  amelioration  as  being  only  preparative  to  abolition,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  agree  to ;  under  a  strong  protest,  however,  against  the  fatal  step  of 
committing  the  work  of  reformation  to  the  colonial  Assemblies,  and  with  an 
explicit  promise  on  the  part  of  Govennnent,  that  in  case  these  Assemblies  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  Resolutions  now  offered  for  their  adoption,  the  interfer- 
ence of  Pariiament  would  unquestionably  be  afplied  for.  In  oonseouence  of 
this  pledge,  Mr.  Buxton  forbore  to  press  his  motion  to  a  division,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning s  was  carried  unanimously. 

In  this  manner  was  the  unhappy  measure  adopted,  in  direct  contmdiction  of 
the  recorded  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  himself,  of  entrusting  the  amelioration  of 
slavery  to  the  hands  of  those  of  all  men  the  most  unfitted  and  the  least  inclined 
to  carry  it  forward.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  a  prophetic  spirit,  with  which  a  long 
experience  of  West  India  affairs  had  gifted  mm,  confe^ed  that  he  looked  wi£ 
the  neatest  distrust,  and  the  slenderest  possible  hopes  of  any  solid  advantage  to 
be  derived  firom  thus  delegating  the  powers  of  Parliament  to  the  Colonial 
Legislatures ;  and  said,  truly,  that  when  five  years  had  elapsed,  they  would  have 
to  resume  those  powers  with  the  sad  conviction  of  so  much  time  having  been 
lost,  and  so  great  an  additional  sum  added  to  the  amount  of  human  misery. 
He  contented  himself,  however,  with  protesting  against  being  considered  a  victim 
to  what  he  was  sure  would  ultimately  prove  to  ^  a  delusion. 

The  result  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  the  well-known 
Order  in  Council  for  Trinidad,  which,  with  some  few  alterations,  has  been  pro- 
gressively put  into  operation  in  each  of  the  six  Crown  Colonies  (as  they  are 
called) — ^those  Colonies,  which,  having  no  internal  legislatures,  are  ffovemed  by 
the  Kuiff  in  Council ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  a  new  Oraer,  consoli- 
dating Uie  several  laws  published  on  this  subject  in  each  of  these  colonies,  has 
been  passed  by  his  Mi^esty  in  Council.  The  extent  of  amelioration  thus  gained, 
has  alter  all  been  of  htUe  practical  avail,  as  we  shall  shew  by  and  bye.  But 
even  this  appearance  of  mitigation  has  not  been  attained  by  one  of  the  other 
thirteen  slave  colonies — ^those,  namely,  possessing  legislatures  of  their  own.  In 
ao  one  of  these  has  a  bill  been  passed  embracing  the  provisions  of  the  Trinidad 
Order.  In  all  shapes  have  bills  been  recommended  to  these  colonies,  with  the 
view  of  their  being  submitted  to  the  different  legislatures  for  their  considera- 
tion and  adi^tion,  and  in  aU  have  they  been  rejected  with  scorn.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  conciliate  them :  they  have  been  laughed  at  They  have  been 
threatened :  the  result  has  been  the  same.  Session  after  session  has  the  sub- 
ject been  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Their  tables  have  groaned 
under  the  weight  of  petitions,  praying  the  British. Legislature  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  thdr  hands,  and  to  fix  a  day  after  which  the  propagation  of  slaveiy  shall 
stop :  but  the  Ministers  have  always  demanded  time.  They  wished  to  try  new 
experiments — ^new  efforts:  their  experiments  and  their  efforts  have  ended  in 
contempt — ^in  scorn.  Most  faithfully  to  the  very  letter,  has  Mr.  Brougham's 
prophecy  been  fulfilled.  Nothing  has  been  done.  England,  too  truly,  as  has 
been  so  admirably  shewn  by  Mr.  Stephen,  '*  has  been  enslaved  by  her  own 
colonies." 

During  these  eight  years,  however,  the  Anti-Slavery  Sodety  has  not  been 
idle.     Pamphlets  innumerable  have  issued  from  its  press :   Auxiliary  Societies 
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have  been  established  all  over  the  kingdom ;  and  the  nation  has  been  once  more 
fully  roused  from  its  apathy.  Had  concessions  been  made,  had  the  more  dis- 
gusting features  of  the  system  been  softened  down,  its  appearance  might  have 
been  rendered  less  revolting,  and  the  people  might  have  remained  passive, 
under  the  delusion  that  the  progress  of  amelioration,  by  the  colonists  themselves, 
would  gradually  restore  the  slaves,  without  their  interference,  to  a  state  more 
nearly  resembling  that  of  human  beings.  But  the  obstinacy  of  the  planters  has 
recoiled  on  themselves;  and  the  people  of  England  have  much  reason  to  thank 
them.  The  principle  on  which  the  Anti -Slavery  Society  proceeded  was,  that 
exposure  was  the  first  and  only  thing  needful — ^that  England  wanted  but  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  express  her  abhorrence  of  it;  and  nowhere 
have  they  received  so  much  assistance  in  their  laborious  task,  as  in  the  insane 
contumacy  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies.  In  every  shape,  and  by  every  possible 
means,  the  abolitionists  have  courted  inquiry — a  sure  test  of  the  goodness  of  any 
cause,  and  in  this  the  Assemblies  have  most  unwittingly  aided  them.  Tbe 
numerous  discussions  which  have  taken  place  since  1823,  and  the  multitude  of 
official  documents,  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  slavery,  piled  year  after  year 
on  the  tables  of  Parliament,  have  laid  tne  system  bare  in  its  most  revolting  and 
disgusting  features.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this,  and  has  not  ready  access  to 
these  documents,  read  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **  A  picture  of  Negro  Slavery 
drawn  by  the  Colonists  themselves."  No  picture  of  human  atrocity,  not  even 
the  annals  of  the  Slave  Tnde  itself,  exceed  the  horrors  there  brouglit  to  light. 
After  such  disclosures — disclosures  to  which  frightful  additions  have  been  even 
made  within  these  few  days — no  Trinidad  Order  in  Council — ^no  ameliorating 
clauses — no  pruning  of  the  branches — will  satisfy,  or  ought  to  satisfy,  the  Bri- 
tish people.  

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause, — ^but  with  the  full  intention  of  resuming 
the  subject  in  our  next  number ;  for  it  is  one  not  only  of  deep  but  of  most 
urgent  and  immediate  interest  We  shall  then  proceed  to  consiaer  the  present 
position  and  aspect  of  the  cause  of  Negro  Emancipation — as  advocated  by  the 
Abolitionists — as  now  supported  by  His  Majesty's  government — and  as  opposed 
by  the  banded  and  bitter  roes  of  freedom.  And  who  are  these  its  inveterate  foes  ? 
They  are  the  West  India  party  in  Parliament,  (the  last  remains  and  suitable  suc- 
cessors of  those  who  for  twenty  years  prevented  the  abolition  of  the  execrable  Slave 
Trade,)  now  intimately  and  irrevocably  leagued  with  the  Anti-Reformers — 
the  Ultra^Tory  Opposition — ^the  selfish,  sordid,  boroughmongering  faction.  We 
entreat  the  people  of  England  to  mark  well  the  recent  compact  between  these 
cunning,  cruel,  and  corrupt  factions,  and  to  treat  them  according  to  their  deserts. 
I^t  it  never  again  be  forgotten  that  the  Nob]e  and  Right  Honourable  Ultras,  the 
Eldons,  Lyn&urstB,  and  Londonderrys — the  Peels,  the  Wetherells,  and  the 
Bankses,  and  their  worthy  compeers,  now  conspiring  to  rob  us  of  our  birthright,  and 
to  clench  for  ever  the  abhorred  fetters  of  a  corrupt  oligarchy  round  the  indignant 
neck  of  England — that  this  party  are  the  sworn  allies  of  the  Slave-holders,— -of 
the  party  headed  in  the  House  by  Chandos  and  Seaford,  Keith  Douglas  and 
Baring  and  Burge,  and  the  other  pro-slavery  partisans, — who  are  straining  eveiy 
nerve  to  defeat  the  noble  cause  of  Abolition,  and  to  retain  in  perpetuity,  (for 
that  is  the  fact,  whatever  they  may  profets^)  under  the  degrading  and  mttrdermu 
yoke  of  West  India  bondage,  eight  hundred  thousand  of  our  innocent  fellow 
subjects.  Let  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  remember  this ;  aud 
when  they  strictly  claim,  as  their  high  duty  calls  them,  the  solemn  pledges  of 
parliamentary  candidates  on  the  great  question  of  Reform,  in  order  to  ensure 
their  own  deliverance  ftom  base  political  h<mdage,  let  them  remember  the 
infinitely  more  intolerable  pertonat  bondage  of  the  negro  slave,  and  strike  a 
noble  blow  for  his  deliverance  also.  Let  them,  in  the  name  of  God  and  hu- 
manity, firmly  abjure  every  candidate  who  hesitates  to  pledge  himself  un- 
equivocally to  vote  for  the  early  and  total  abolition  of  Slavery^  as  an  enemy  to 
the  rights  of  mankind,  and  a  traitor  to  the  liberties  of  Englishmen. 
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ThU  is  foonded  on  an  inddeDt  menttODed  in  None  history.  Sigurd,  Kari  of  <Mauj,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  landed  with  » large  fleet  and  considerable  body  of  men  in 
Irdaod,  to  assist  Sigbryg  with  the  silken  beard,  then  making  war  against  Brian,  King  ofDoblin. 
Vram  his  mottier  the  Earl  of  Orkney  had  obtained  a  magic  flag,  which  possessed  the  Tirtne  of 
ensurlngr  victory  to  the  party  who  raised  it,  but  death  to  the  unhappy  standard-bearer.  Of 
coarse  it  was  no  coveted  ofllce,  that  of  standard-bearer.  On  one  occasion,  when  Sigurd  con- 
salted  his  mother  on  the  issue  of  an  expedition  which  he  contemplated,  and  stated  the  dlq^arity 
of  his  Ibroes  compared  with  those  of  the  enemy,  the  Icelandic  historian  puts  this  answer  in  his 
mover's  moutti,  and  gives  this  account  of  the  flag.  **  When  long  ago  I  fed  thee  on  my  lap,  I 
forosaw  that  thou  shouldst  not  live  for  ever,  nor  be  able  to  rule  thine  own  destiny.  I  Judge  it 
better  that  a  man  should  die  with  honour,  and  be  holden  up  to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  than 
live  inflarionsly,  and  entail  disgrace  on  himself,  his  kindred,  and  his  country  !**  Having  »aid 
this,  she  gave  her  son  a  standard  of  curious  workmanship,  which  betokened  death  to  the  bearer, 
but  victory  to  the  possessor.  It  was  shaped  in  form  of  a  raven,  and  was  endued  with  wonder- 
ful virtue,  and  had  the  appearance  of  being  flying  when  the  wind  blew  on  the  enemy. 

O  TavervAsoNAa  Saoa. 

The  eagle  hearts  of  all  the  North 

Have  left  their  stormy  strand; 

The  Warriors  of  the  World  are  forth 

To  choose  another  land ! 

Again  their  long  keels  sheer  the  wave, 

Their  broad  sheets  court  the  breeze ; 

Again  the  reckless  and  the  brave 

Ride  lords  of  weltering  seas. 

Nor  swifter  from  the  well  bent  bow 

Can  feathered  shaft  be  sped, 

Than  o'er  the  ocean's  flood  of  snow 

Their  snoring  galleys  tread. 

Then  lift  the  can  to  bearded  lip. 

And  smite  each  sounding  slueld ; 

Waasaile!  to  every  dark-ribbed  ship — 

To  every  battle  field! 
So  proudly  the  Skallds  raise  their  voices  of  triumph. 
As  the  NorUunen  ride  over  the  broad-bosomed  billow. 

Aloft  Sigurdir's  BatUe  Flag 

Streams  onward  to  the  land. 

Well  may  the  taint  of  slaughter  lag 

On  yonder  glorious  strand. 

The  waters  of  the  mighty  deep, 

The  wild  birds  of  the  sky, 

Hear  it,  like  vengeance,  dioieward  sweep, 

Where  moody  men  must  die. 

The  waves  wax  grim  beneath  our  keel. 

The  clouds  above  us  lower, 

They  know  the  Battle  Sign,  and  feel 

All  its  resistless  power ! 

Who  now  uprears  Sigurdir's  flag. 

Nor  shuns  an  early  tomb  ? 

Who  shoreward  through  the  swelling  surge 

Shall  bear  the  Scroll  of  Doom  ? 
So  shout  the  glad  Skallds  as  the  long  ships  are  nearing 
The  low-]y>ng  shores  of  a  beautiful  land. 

VOL.  I- N'0«  "•  ^ 
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Silent  the  Self-Devoted  stood 

Beside  the  massive  tree ; 

His  image  mirroied  in  the  flood 

Was  terrible  to  see ! 

As  leaning  on  his  gleaming  axe, 

And  gazing  on  the  wave, 

His  fearless  souf  was  churning  up 

The  Death-Rune  of  the  brave. 

Upheaving  then  his  giant  form 

Upon  the  brown  bark's  prow, 

And  tossing  back  the  yellow  storm 

Of  hair  from  his  broad  brow ; 

The  lips  of  song  burst  open,  and 

The  words  of  fire  rushed  out, 

And  thundering  through  that  martial  crew, 

Pealed  Harallf  s  battle  shout 
It  is  Haralld  the  Dauntless  that  lifteth  his  ^^reat  voice. 
As  the  Northmen  roll  on  with  the  Doom-wntten  Banner. 

"  I  bear  Sigurdir's  Battle  Flag, 

Through  sunshine  or  through  gloom, 

Through  swelling  su^e  on  bloody  strand, 

I  plant  the  Scroll  of  Doom ! 

On  Scandia's  lonest,  bleakest  waste. 

Beneath  a  starless  sky. 

The  Shadowy  Three  like  meteors  past. 

And  bade  young  Haralld  die. 

Thev  sang  the  war-deeds  of  his  sires. 

And  pointed  to  their  tomb, 

They  told  him  that  this  Glory  Flag 

Was  his  by  right  of  doom. 

Since  then  where  hath  young  Haralld  been, 

But  where  Jarl's  son  should  Dc  ? 

'Mid  war  and  waves — the  combat  keen 

That  raged  on  land  or  sea!" 
So  sings  the  fierce  Haralld,  the  Thirster  for  Gloiy, 
As  his  nand  bears  aloft  the  dark  Death-laden  Banner. 

*<  Mine  own  death's  in  this  clenched  hand ! 
I  know  the  noble  trust : 
These  limbs  must  rot  on  yonder  strand, 
These  lips  must  lick  its  dust 
But  shall  this  dusky  Standiid  quail 
In  the  red  slaughter  day ; 
Or  shall  this  haai  its  purpose  fail,- 
This  arm  forget  to  slay  P 
I  trample  down  such  idle  doubt, 
Haralld's  high  blood  hath  sprung 
From  sires  whose  hands  in  martial  bout, 
Have  ne'er  belied  their  tongue. 
Nor  keener  from  their  castled  rock, 
Rush  eagles  to  their  prey, 
Than  panting  for  the  batUe  shock 
Young  Haralld  leads  the  way. " 
It  is  thys  that  tall  Haralld,  in  terrible  beauty. 
Pours  forth  his  big  soul  to  the  joyaunce  of  heroes. 
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*<  The  ship-borne  wwrrion  of  the  North, 

The  sons  of  Woden's  race, 

To  Battle  as  to  Feast  go  forth. 

With  stem  and  changeless  fi^e. 

And  I,  the  last  of  a  great  line — 

The  Self-Devoted-~]ong 

To  M  on  high  tlds  Runic  Sign 

Which  gives  my  name  to  Song. 

In  batde  field  young  Handld  fidis. 

Amid  a  daughteied  foe, 

And  backwara  never  bears  this  flag. 

While  streams  to  ooean  flow. 

On,  on,  above  the  crowded  dead 

This  Runic  scroll  shall  flai«. 

And  round  it  shall  pale  lightnings  spread, 

From  swords  that  never  spare." 
So  rush  the  hero-words  from  die  Death-Doomed  one, 
.While  S&allds  harp  aloud  the  renown  of  his  fathers, 

*'  On  sweqM  Siguidir's  Battle  Flag— 

The  scourge  of  foreign  shore, 

It  dashes  Sirougb  tlw  seething  foam — 

But  I  return  no  more ! 

Wedded  unto  a  fatal  bride— 

Bonne  for  a  bloody  bed — 

And  baltling  for  her  i^e  by  side, 

Young  Haralld's  doom  is  4»ed! 

In  sitthesc  fight,  where  kemp  on  kemp 

Reel  headlonff  to  the  grave. 

There  Haralla's  axe  shsJl  ponderous  ring. 

There  Sigurd's  Flag  shall  wave. 

Y^  undemeodi  this  banner  tidl, 

Beside  this  fiUelul  ScioU, 

Down  shall  the  toweilike  prison  fall, 

Of  Hanlld's  haughty  soul." 
So  iSngs  the  Death-Seeker,  while  nearer  and  nearer, 
The  fleet  of  the  Northmen  bears  down  to  the  shoi^. 

*'  Oreen  lie  those  thioUy  timbered  shores. 

Fair  doping  to  the  sea ; 

They're  cumbered  with  the  harvest  stores 

That  wave  but  for  the  Aee. 

Our  sickle  is  the  gieaming  sword 

Our  gamer  the  broad  shield—* 

Let  peasants  sow,  but  stiU  he's  lord. 

Who's  master  of  the  field. 

Lei  them  come  mi,  the  bastard-bom. 

Each  soil  stained  churle—ahick ! 

What  gain  they  but  a  splitten  skull, 

A  sod  for  their  base  back? 

They  sow  for  us  these  goddly  lands— 

We  reap  them  in  our  m%fat, 

Soomittg  all  title  but  the  brands 

That  triumph  in  &e  fight !" 
It  was  thus  the  Land-Winsem  of  <dd  gained  their  glory, 
And  grey  stones  voice  thor  pnise  in  the  bays  of  fiv  ides. 
N  2 
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**  The  rivers  of  yon  island  low 

Glance  redly  in  the  sun ; 

But  ruddier  still  they're  doomed  to  glow. 

And  deeper  shall  they  run. 

The  torrent  of  proud  life  shall  swell 

Each  river  to  tne  brim, 

And  in  that  spate  of  blood  how  well 

The  headless  corpse  shall  swim! 

The  smoke  of  many  a  shepherd's  cot, 

Curls  from  each  peopled  glen ; 

And  hark,  the  song  of  maidens  mild, 

The  shout  of  joyous  men ! 

But  one  may  hew  the  oaken  txee, 

The  other  shi^  the  shroud ; 

As  the  Landeyda,  o'er  the  sea. 

Sweeps  like  a  tempest  cloud ! " 
So  shouteth  fierce  Haralld — so  echo  the  Northmen, 
As  shoreward  their  ships  like  mad  steeds  are  careering. 

'*  Sigurdir's  Battle  Flag  is  spread 

Abroad  to  the  blue  ^, 

And  spectral  visions  of  the  dead, 

Are  trooping  grimly  by. 

The  Spirit-Heralds  rush  before 

Haialld's  destroying  brand, 

They  hover  o'er  yon  fated  shore. 

And  death-devoted  band. 

Marshal,  stout  Jarls,  your  batUe  fast ! 

And  fire  each  beacon  height! 

Our  galleys  anchor  in, the  Sound, 

Our  Banner  heaves  in  sight. 

And  through  the  surge  and  arrowy  shower 

That  rains  on  this  broad  shield, 

Haralld  uplifts  the  Sign  of  Power 

Which  rules  the  battle  field !" 
So  cries  the  Death-Doom'd  on  the  red  strand  of  slaughter, 
While  the  helmets  of  heroes  like  anvils  are  ringing. 

On  rolled  the  Northmen's  war,  above 

The  Raven  Standard  flew. 

Nor  tide  nw  temnest  ever  strove 

With  venfeanoe  half  so  true. 

'Tis  HanSd — ^'tis  the  Sire-Bereaved — 

Who  goads  the  dread  career. 

And  nigh,  amid  the  flashing  storm. 

The  Flag  of  Doom  doth  rear. 

''  On,  on,"  the  tall  Death-Seekercries, 

'*  These  earth-worms  soil  our  heel, 

*'  Their  spear-points  crash  like  crisping  ice 

"  On  ribs  of  stubborn  steel !" 

Huna !  hurra !  their  whiriwinds  sweep. 

And  Haralld's  fate  is  sped — 

Bear  on  the  Flag — ^he  goes  to  sleep 

With  the  life-scoming  dead. 
Thus  fell  the  young  Haralld  as  of  old  fell  his  sires. 
And  the  bright  hall  of  heroes  bade  hail  to  his  s)nrit. 
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NOTICES  OF  ENGLAND— HER  PEOPLE  AND  INSTITUTIONS .• 

BY  A  YANKEE  OXONIAN. 

No.  1. — State  of  Education  ;  and  the  Univebsitibs. 


-  No  levelled  malice 


Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold. 
But  flies  an  eaf  le  flight,  bold  and  ftnrtb  on. 

Shakspsabs  :— Timox  or  Atbsns. 


The  first  circumstances  that  strike  a  foreigner  in  his  intercourse  with  the  humbler 
orders  of  England,  are  the  apathetic  stupidity  and  want  of  intelligence  which 
appear  to  form  the  leading  features  of  their  national  character.  They  have 
none  of  that  piying,  and  often  insufferably  troublesome,  curiosity,  which  so 
eminently  distinguidies  their  inquisitive  neighbours  of  the  North.  They  are 
perfectly  contented  to  jog  along  in  the  course  to  which  nature  or  accident  may 
have  destined  them,  without  seeking  to  amend  their  lot  by  any  extraneous 
resources,  or  to  extend  their  information  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
peculiar  drudgery  or  profession.  No  indignities  rouse  them  to  resistance, 
except  those  which  either  trench  on  their  bodily  comforts,  their  prejudices,  or 
their  habits.  It  is  to  these  points,  accordingly,  that  you  must  principally 
direct  yourself,  if  you  wish  to  secure  their  active  co-operation  in  any  contest  or 
discussion,  whether  political  or  moral ; — ^it  is  not  their  reason  or  their  patriotism, 
but  their  grosser  propensities  that  you  must  endeavour  to  enlist  on  your  side. 
An  Irishman  may  be  gained  over  by  assailing  the  outworks  of  his  neart,  by 
stimulating  his  fancy,  and  applying  a  little  *'  blarney*'  to  his  feelings ; — a  Scotch- 
man may  be  captivated  by  making  a  sly  approach  to  hi^  head,  by  convincing 
his  judgment  and  sUencing  the  scruples  o^  what  he  is  pleased  to  denominate, 
his  conscience;  but  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  his  stomach  and  corporeal 
tendencies,  that  a  low  Englishman  is  to  be  thoroughly  and  unresistingly  mas- 
tered ;  and  beef  and  ale  will  have  more  weight  with  him  than  all  the  argu- 
ments and  other  mental  persuasives  that  were  ever  either  spoken  or  penned 
since  the  Conquest.  It  is  on  this  account  entirely  that  we  find  the  grey-headed 
agitator,  Cobbett,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  besetting  peculiarities 
and  infirmities  of  his  countrymen,  so  zealous  in  his  aspirations  after  their 
domestic  comforts  and  viands,  and,  whilst  he  tells  us  that  his  own  habits  are 
most  abstemious  and  self-denying,  that  we  see  him  invariably  reconmiending 
a  free  and  unstinted  indulgence  to  the  poor.  He  knows  well  that  maxims  of 
prudence  on  such  topics  are  likely  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  and  their  author 
represented  and  execrated  as  the  churlish  enemy  of  the  poor ;  and  that  the 
riaht  of  faring  sumptuously  is  perhaps  the  sole  pnvilege  of  his  citizenship,  for 
which  a  genuine  John  Bull,  of  ihe  subordinate  ranks,  would  voluntarily  hazard 
his  existence. 

Nor  is  the  second  grade  of  the  middle  classes  far  elevated  above  the  "profa- 
num  vulgus*'  in  respect  of  intelligence  and  acquirements.  Taken  as  a  body,  they 
possess  all  the  narrow-mindedness  and  intellectual  sluggishness  of  their  inferiors. 
It  is  as  individual  exceptions  alone  that  they  vindicate  their  claims  to  a  higher 


*  Our  Yankee  presses  a  little  hard  upon  John  Bull,  but  it  is  John's  pride  to  ask 
nothiog,  save  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.  The  defects  animaverted  upon  by  the 
Oxonian,  are  not,  as  he  admits,  fairly  attributable  to  the  English  people.  They  spring, 
in  common  with  a  host  of  evils,  ffom  that  unclean  fountain  of  oligarchical  influence, 
which  IB,  we  fervently  trast,  about  to  be  sealed  up  for  ever. — £d.  E.  M. 
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position  in  the  rank  of  mental  and  moral  agents.  This,  however,  we  impute 
not  so  much  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  their  disposition,  which  we  firmly 
believe  contains  the  elements  of  much  shrewdness  and  enterprise,  as  to  extrinsic 
reasons  which  have  sadly  thwarted  its  native  impulses  and  genius,  and  pre> 
vented  it  from  expanding  itself  in  accordance  witii  the  liberal  measure  of  its 
capacity.  It  may  too  onen  be  said  of  the  Englishman  of  this  class,  in  the 
language  of  tlie  world's  great  Dramatist,  "  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties 
that  are  bred  in  a  book;  his  intellect  is  not  replenished ;  he  is  only  an  animal — 
only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts.**  The  moderate  landholder,  the  extensive 
farmer,  the  opulent  tradesman  and  well-employed  mechanic,  are  respectively 
in  a  state  of  ignorance  of  every  thing  apart  from  their  peculiar  calling  and 
daily  avocations,  which  would  scarcely  be  credited  in  any  circle  beyond  the  limits 
of  St.  George's  Channel  or  the  Tweed.  Their  manners  also  are  generaUy  as 
clownish  as  their  minds  are  uninformed :  thev  delight  in  shewing  a  contempt 
for  all  those  littie  courtesies  and  conventional  graces  that  throw  a  brightening 
charm  over  the  coarse  realities  of  life,  and  Sieir  vices  of  outward  bearing, 
therefore,  become  more  repulsive  and  intolerable,  from  the  naked  defonnity 
in  which  they  are  revealed,  and  ostentatiously  forced  upon  a  stranger's  notice. 
Even  their  feeling  of  independence,  which  they  are  so  fond  of  enluging  upon, 
is  seldom  ascertained  to  proceed  from  the  causes  that  would  render  it  amiable 
or  praiseworthy :  it  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  mere  ebullition  of  disap- 
pointed insolence  or  purse-pride.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  ^ere 
18  no  country  in  Europe  where  Aristocracy  carries  itself  more  high,  and  where 
its  claims  are  more  completely  and  unresistingly  acknowled^^.  With  the 
exception  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  its  ill-directed  power  is  cmefly  confined  to 
the  ball-room  and  the  club,  it  '*  rides  rough-shod,''  to  use  a  common  expression, 
over  all  the  remunder  of  the  land.  But  seldom,  indeed,  is  it  presumed  to 
question  its  infatuated  dicia^  or  to  attempt  an^  opposition  to  the  full  current  of 
its  impertinencies.  It  draws  a  cirele  round  itBelf  quite  as  impervious  to  the 
uninitiated,  as  was  the  magic  ring  of  the  old  enchanter  to  the  fiends  whom  he 
invoked.  It  flourishes  like  a  green  bay-tree  in  every  comer  which  can  boast  of 
such  rough-hewn  curiosities  as  a  squire  or  a  rector ;  and,  in  case  of  the  non- 
residence  of  these  worthies,  their  attorney  or  curate  reigns  supreme  in  their 
stead.  They  .are  mvested  with  despotic  power,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  those 
around  them,  in  every  matter  of  opinion,  be  it  practical  or  speculative,  and 
however  triflingly  their  Maker  may  have  enabled  them  to  appreciate  its  ten- 
dency ;  and  they  are  encouraged,  from  acquiescence  and  prescription,  to  look 
down  with  the  most  entertaining — entertaining  because  enunently  mock-heroic 
— ^magisterial  contempt  on  the  persons  and  attainments  of  all  save  a  certain  pri- 
vileged few. 

If  any  insubordination,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs  under  their  district  regime^ 
it  proceeds  too  often,  not  from  that  spirit  of  free-thought,  which  it  is  so  de- 
ligntful  to  see  pervading  the  entire  lH>dy  of  a  people,  but  from  some  monied 
churl,  whose  pride  is  still  more  offensive  than  that  of  the  individuals  whom  he 
envies,  and  seeks  to  discomfit ;  and  who  thinks  himself  entitied  to  disregard 
their  assumed  consequence,  and  to  treat  them  with  studied  rudeness  and  insult, 
for  no  better  or  more  refined  reason  than  that  "he  could  buy  them  all  out  if  he 
liked." 

The  main  cause  of  these  untoward  things,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  hint,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  English  system  of  education, 
and  to  the  niggard  hand  with  which  the  schoolmaster  has  hitherto  been  encou- 
raged and  enabled  to  exert  his  influence  over  the  nation.  Before  tiie  period  of 
the  Reformation,  the  business  of  educating  the  people  was  conduct^  by  the 
monks  in  their  numerous  monasteries  and  abbeys.  When  these  splendid  esta- 
blishments were  suppressed,  the  grammar  schools  which  were  attached  to  them 
had  the  misfortune  to  share  the  same  fate,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
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lemanstrsDces  of  Cimnmer  and  other  influential  patrons  of  the  **new  learning;," 
as  the  Protestant  doctrines  were  then  usually  denominated.  Though  in  some 
cases  provision  was  made  for  the  better  instruction  of  the  commons,  the  care  of 
the  legislature  nerer  extended  itKlf,  as  in  Scotland,  over  the  nation  at  large. 
It  was  confined  to  a  few  favoured  and  far  distant  foundations,  where  the  charity 
of  individuals  had  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  state ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  generation,  that  much  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  subject,  or  any  serious  attempt  made  to  bring  the  poor  within  its  influence. 
"  Only  fifty  years  ago," as  we  are  assured  by  Johnwn,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Pair, 
"  not  many  of  the  peasants  of  England  were  taught  to  read,  and  few  to  write." 
Even  now,  great  as  the  exertions  of  the  advocates  of  education  have  been,  it 
is  is  still  lamentably  inadequate  to  supply  the  increasing;  demands  upon  its 
labours.*  Several  parishes  are  in  total  want  of  any  semmaries  where  it  may 
be  obtained;  and  the  introduction  of  them  into  others  has  been  discountenanced 

Sr  certain  clergy  of  the  Establishment,  because  tiiey  happened  to  originate  from 
e  odious  body  of  IHssenten,t  or  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  teachers  who 
refused  allegiance  to  the  Pope  of  Lambeth,  in  these  institutions,beside8,  nothing 
except  the  numblest  order  of  reading  and  writing  is  taught ;  and  their  utility 
ii  therefore  restricted  to  the  exigencies  and  purposes  of  the  lower  orders. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  expenses  of  the  great  schools  and  univeruties  of 
England  are  so  exorbitant,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  father  of  a  familr, 
if  he  be  a  man  of  moderate  fortune, — and  under  this  denomination  we  should 
class  all  with  an  income  below  £1600  aryear,— to  afibrd  to  more  than  one  of 
his  sons,  at  the  utmost,  the  education  which  a  gentleman  ought  to  possess.  In 
accomplishing  even  this,  he  will  have  to  trench  materially  on  his  domestic 
comforts;  and  he  will  only  attempt  it,  therefore,  should  he  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  some  real  or  supposed  influence  in  one  or  other  of  the  learned 
professions.  The  rest  of  lus  chudfen  must  be  contented  with  a  very  inferior 
courM  of  instruction,  such  as  the  cheap,  and  most  frequently  worthless,  private 
seminaiies  of  the  land  can  supply.  The  sons,  in  addition  to  all,  must  be 
hurried  away  into  a  profession  as  quickly  as  their  age  and  their  faculties  will 

*  At  the  leoent  trials  in  Berks  under  the  Special  ComiiiiHion,  of  the  138  crimi- 
nals whose  names  appeared  on  the  calendar,  only  twenty-five  could  writt,  and  only 
thirty-seven  could  rtad  f 

t  *'  It  is  well  known,"  says  the  author  of  an  excellent  oamphlet,  entitled  '  A  Letter 
to  a  Minister  of  State  respecting  Taxes  'on  Knowledge/  lately  privately  printed  and 
unfortunately  not  for  sale,  "  that  the  establishment  of  Lancasterian  schools  was  op- 
posed by  the  rich,  and  especially  by  the  clergy ;  and  that  wherever  it  was  found  im- 
possible  wholly  to  suppress  them,  means  the  most  diseraceful  were  used  to  prevent 
their  increase  ;  and  tnese,  it  is  lamentable  to  say,  were  but  too  often  successful.  The 
most  efl^toal  was  the  hypocritical  pretence  of  a  willingness  to  teach  the  people  by 
the  establishment  of  national  schools.  In  many  places,  where  a  Lancastenan  school 
was  set  up,  a  subscription  for  a  national  school  was  opened ;  and  in  places  where  the 
sttbscripUon  was  unequal  to  support  two,  and  was  yet  divideid  between  two,  the  Lan- 
casterian school  was  generally  ruined,  ami  no  iehool  remainMd.  In  other  places,  no 
sooner  was  a  subscription  opened  for  a  Lancasterian  school,  than  another  was  com- 
menced for  a  national  school ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  money  sufikient  to  esta- 
blish a  Lancasterian  school  was  not  collected,  and  no  t^ool  of  any  tort  wo*  estabtished. 
Lancasterian  schools  were,  however,  established  in  some  large  towns,  and  in  these 
places,  to  prevent  the  dissenters  wholly  taking  the  teaching  of  the  people  into  their 
own  hands,  national  schools  were  established  ;  and  by  means  of  the  two,  aided  by 
the  Sunday  schools,  and  of  the  desire  for  information  they  excited,  knowledge  was 
imparted  to  a  great  number  of  persons ;  and  the  consequence,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence, the  excellent  and  inestimable  result  was,  that  numbers,  as  they  grew  up, 
became  examples  to  others,  and  gave  the  most  perfect  evidence  of  the  good  conse- 
qneaees  resulting  from  even  the  small  share  of  school  learning  they  had  received." 
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pennit,  without  having  extended  their  knowledge, — if  what  they  can  alone 
nave  acquired  may  be  dignified  by  the  name, — ^beyond  the  mere  elementaiy 
ground-work  and  A  B  C  ot  the  school.  Their  intellects,  of  course,  soon  become 
narrowed  to  the  mechanical  details  of  the  business  which  may  have  been  fixed 
upon  by  their  relatives  as  the  means  of  their  future  livelihood;  all  their 
thoughts  and  wishes  are  enthralled  by  its  vulgar  usages  and  jargon ;  and  in 
the  end,  they  glide  naturally  and  willingly  into  similar  limited  notions  and 
habits  with  those  who  have  been  their  predecessors  in  the  same  money-getting 
career.  A  very  small  number  indeed,  differ  in  any  respect  from  the  earthy  souk 
whom  Shakspeare  has  described,  as  *'  hard-handed  men  which  never  laboured 
in  their  minus;"  and  thus,  though,  like  so  many  Midases,  every  thing  they 
touch  may  become  gold,  they  want  through  life  that  true  gentlemanly  culture, 
and  that  noble  devotion  to  the  furtherance  of  the  higher  destinies  audi  interests 
of  their  i^ecies,  by  which  it  behoves  the  rank  their  industry  may  have  secured 
tliem,  to  be  distinguished  and  adorned.  It  is  to  this  description  of  men  in  par- 
ticular, that  we  anticipate  important  benefits  from  the  recently  establisned 
colleges  of  London,  which  will  bring  the  most  valuable  branches  of  knowledge 
within  the  immediate  reach  of  individuals  whose  fortunes  and  oppcnrtunities  are 
not  ample  enough.to  warrant  a  more  expensive  and  extended  search,  and  who, 
precluded  from  such  conveniences,  would  have  been  deprived  of  every  chance 
of  developing  their  mental  powers  by  the  "foreign  aid"  of  literary  attain- 
ment And  even  if  these  seminaries  should  not  succeed  in  furnishing  more 
than  a  tithe  of  their  eUvet  with  much  scientific  wisdom  or  deep  erudition,  they 
will  at  lea^t  implant  the  first  seeds  of  what  will  tend  to  elevate  the  after 
character,  and  give  the  middle  classes  a^  tone  and  a  refinement  which  they 
have  never  hitherto  possessed. 

But  while  performing  excellent  service  to  social  improvement  in  this  way, 
they  will,  furtnennore,  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence  in  affording  a  ground 
of  emulation,  and,  by  consequence,  a  salutary  stimulus  to  the  two  "  time  ho- 
noured "  and  in  many  respects  invaluable  establishments  of  the  country — ^the 
Univeisities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  do  not  mean  to  question  that 
whatever  is  really  sought  to  be  taught  in  these  venerable  institutions,  is  not 
communicated  to  the  pupil  with  conscientious  and  skilful  earnestness ;  nor  do 
we  purpose  to  contend,  as  some  might  perchance  attempt  to  represent,  that 
instruction  in  large  foundations,  sudi  as  those  of  which  we  speak,  can  be 
exactly  graduated  according  to  the  various  measures  of  capacity  that  may  be 
subjected  to  its  influence.  But  we  do  most  certainly  conceive  that  education 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  the  young  mind  for  the 
trying  scenes  of  actual  life,  and  to  the  peculiar  demands  upon  his  knowledge, 
which  his  probable  position  in  society  must  necessarily  require  firom  Sie 
student  This,  however,  we,  from  personal  observation,  most  confidently  assert, 
the  system  pursued  at  Oxford — ^^we  do  not  speak  of  Cambridge,  because  we 
are  indifferently  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  place — ^does  under  its 
present  application  and  discipline  by  no  means  effect.  What,  for  instance, 
would  we  Uiink  of  the  agriculturist  who  should  persist,  at  the  present  day,  in 
managing  his  fields  according  to  the  exploded  husbandry  practised  in  remote 
antiquity— using  none  but  the  clumsy  implements  described  in  the  Geoivics — 
and  rejecting  eSl  the  improvements  which  modem  discovery  has  introduced, 
with  petulant  and  arrogant  contempt.  And  yet  just  similar  is  the  scheme 
which  the  Oxford  teachers  pursue  in  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  aU 
worldly  cultivations — ^that  of  the  intellect  and  future  character  and  exertions 
of  those  who  are  designed  most  probably  by  fortune  to  wield  the  destinies  of 
their  country.  Modem  science  and  philosophy  are  alike  banished  irom  the 
schools  of  this  great  seminary,  and  no  description  of  mental  food  is  permitted 
to  her  nurslingps,  save  the  dry  and  indigestible  bones  of  the  ancients.  The 
academic  dignitaries  seem  to  be  firm  believers  in  the  primitive  doctrine  of 
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Rofiseau, — ^^  que  Petal  de  reflexion  est  un  itat  cantre  nature^  et  que  Vhomme  qui 
medite  est  un  animal  d^prav^,^^—  for  Aristotle  is  fondled,  while  Bacon  and  Locke 
are  neglected ;  and  the  most  puerile  phrases  of  Sophocles  are  treasured  up  with 
care,  while  the  memory  is  seldom  profaned  with  so  much  as  the  Gothic  name 
of  Shakspeare.  The  student  accordingly  feels  disposed,  at  every  step  of  his 
progress,  to  re-echo  the  exclamation  which  escaped  from  Socrates  when  pass- 
ing through  the  shops  of  toys — '*  How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
need !"  He  ohserves  with  surprise,  that  poetry  is  not  valued  in  the  seat  of 
learning  for  the  richness  and  felicity  of  its  language,  or  for  the  brilliant  tints 
of  fancy  which  it  sheds  over  its  creations,  but  mat  it  is  virtually  rated  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  licavy  labours  of  the  annotator,  and  solely  esteemed  as  it  affords 
scope  for  the  dull  effusions  of  critical  dogmatism.  He  sees  his  fellow-«cholars, 
therefore,  plodding  their  "  weaiy  way"  suong,  like  so  many  blind  men  groping 
about  in  the  midst  of  sun-beams  and  flowers,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  love- 
liness that  every  where  surrounds  them,  inviting  their  admiration,  and  giving 
an  almost  irresistible  key-note  to  their  sympathies.  He  perceives  that  insteaa 
of  reading  history,  to  mark  the  conduct  and  the  policy  of  the  illustrious  indi- 
viduals whose  achievements  are  therein  rehearsed,  and  to  observe  the  singular 
progress  and  acceleration  of  refinement  and  the  arts;  they  peruse  it  merely  that 
they  may  detect  curious  concords  and  peculiar  idioms,  ana  to  load  their  jaded 
memories  with  barren  facts  and  dates:  and  he  observes,  to  his  utter  confusion, 
that  whilst  they  would  be  grievously  distressed  at  not  being  acquainted  with 
the  slightest  incident  in  the  chronicles  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  they  will  profess 
ignorance  of  the  most  notorious  events  in  recent  annals,  with  the  apathy  of  self- 
satisfied  and  supercilious  indifference ;  and  that  when  the  constitution  and  policy 
of  their  own  oountiy  happen  to  be  discussed  in  their  presence, 

*'  the  very  hireling  mute 


Bears  not  a  face  blanker  oi  all  emotion 

"  They  are  much  disturbed,"  says  an  early  English  author,  who  paints  with 
lively,  yet  correct  severity,  **  to  see  a  fold  or  a  plait  amiss  in  an  old  Roman 
gown,  and  still  take  no  notice  that  their  o^%n  are  thread-bare,  out  at  the  elbows, 
and  ragged ;  and  suffer  more  if  Priscian's  head  be  broken  than  if  it  were  their 
own.  Iney  are  excellent  guides,  and  can  direct  you  to  every  alley  and  turning 
in  old  Rome;  yet  lose  their  way  at  home  in  their  own  parisn.  They  are 
mighty  admirers  of  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  ancients ;  vet  had  they  lived 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Cssar,  would  have  treated  them  with  as  much  supers 
cilious  pride  and  disrespect,  as  they  do  now  with  reverence.  They  are  great 
hunters  of  ancient  manuscripts,  and  have  in  great  veneration  any  thing  that 
has  escaped  the  teeth  of  time  and  rats,  and  if  age  have  obliterated  the  cha- 
racters, it  is  the  more  valuable  for  not  being  legible.  But  if  by  chance  they 
can  pick  out  one  word,  they  rate  it  higher  than  the  whole  author  in  print,  and 
would  give  more  for  one  proverb  of  Solomon's  under  his  own  hand,  than  for  all 
his  wisdom.  These  superstitious  and  bigotted  idolaters  of  time  past,  are 
children  in  their  understanding  all  their  lives ;  for  they  hang  so  heavily  upon 
the  leading-strings  of  authority,  that  their  judgments,  like  the  limbs  of  some 
Indian  penitents,  become  altogether  cramped  and  motionless  for  want  of  use." 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  for  an  instant  as  attempting,  in  any  re- 
spect, to  depreciate  the  numerous  charms  and  substantial  merits  of  the  master- 
roirits  of  the  olden  time  ;  nor  as  little  do  we  intend  to  deny,  or  even  question, 
tnat  the  classics  form  an  admirable  foundation,  on  which  to  erect  a  perfect 
superstructure  of  knowledge.  But  we  mean  to  assert  broadly,  tliat  they  become 
a  positive  nuisance  when  cultivated,  as  in  Oxford,  after  a  certain  period  of  life, 
to  the  exclusion  of  every  tiling  else  bearing  a  later  chronology.  For  we  main- 
tain that  a  man  may  be  as  well  skilled  in  school  metaphysics  and  distinctions, 
as  either  the  redoubted  *'  Prince  of  Subtleties,"  or  the  **  Irrefragable  Doctor ; " 
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he  may  be  most  camdng  in  the  virtues  and  management  of  spondees  and  dao- 
tyles,  and  **  perilous  shrewd  "  in  the  wonder-working  properties  of  sjUoeisms, 
and  the  various  useftil  applications  of  the  figure  of  Barbara,  and  in  tdi  the 
other  innumerable  fine  "cob-webs"  and  verbal  jugglings  of  logic;  and  yet 
scarce  be  able  to  write  home  a  sensible  letter  to  ms  parents,  or  competent  to 
argue  a  common  question  with  the  first  bumpkin  he  may  chance  to  meet.  And 
the  reason  of  this  imbecility  is  sufficiently  apparent  The  studies  which  the 
misguided  disciple  has  been  accustomed  to  pursue,  may  have  exercised  the 
memory,  but  they  can  scaroeW  have  improved  the  understanding.  He  has  never 
been  used  to  combine  and  collate  the  results  of  his  knowledge,  or  to  search  within 
himself  for  a  fresh  and  original  succession  of  ideas;  and  the  genius,  as  mi^t 
be  imagined,  is  meantime  allowed  to  remain  wholly  dormant,  or  is  overlaid  oy 
the  cumbrous  and  mystifying  jargon  of  annototors  and  critics.  Sir  William 
Temple  very  happily  compares  this  mischievous  process  to  the  conduct  of  him, 
who,  wishing  to  excite  a  spaikHng  fire,  heaps  on  too  many  worthless  stidos,  and 
thus  foolishly  "  suppresses,  and  sometimes  quite  extinguishes  a  litde  spark, 
that  would  otherwise  have  grown  up  to  a  noble  flame." 

The  beau  ideal  of  education,  according  to  our  humble  conception,  is  to  im- 
prove the  reasoning  powers  by  precept  and  employment ;  to  exercise  the  differ- 
ent  faculties  and  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind ;  and  to  store  it  peculiarly 
with  that  sort  of  instruction  in  fact  and  in  theory,  which  is  most  likely  to  be 
available  in  social  business  and  intercourse.  And  whilst  we  would  not  be 
apprehended  to  insinuate  that  these  results  cannot  be  produced,  to  a  certain 
limited  extent,  merely  by  the  study  of  the  classic  authors  of  antiquity,-^pro- 
vided  that  study  be  properly  and  metaphysically  conducted, — which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  not  at  present  the  case  in  Oxfora, — we  will  confidently  affirm,  knowing 
abundantly  that  the  position,  strange  as  the  fact  may  seem  to  the  world,  will  be 
sretty  generally  disputed  by  college  tutors,  and  other  such  like  intellectually- 
X)imdered  hacks,  who  are  employe  in  the  great  rotten  borough  of  learning  to 
cany  the  youne  mind  into  the  mgh-way  of  xnowledge, — ^we  affirm,  we  repeat, 
it  is  chiefly  to  the  literature  of  recent  days,  that  we  must  look  for  really  useftil 
and  practical  information ;  and  half  the  precioas  years  which  are  consumed 
in  drawling  listlessly  over  the  pages  of  the  canoniz^  elders  of  Oxford  lecture^ 
rooms,  or  in  committing  to  memory  the  crabbed  terms  of  a  worthless  logic,  and 
grammatical  dicta,  only  learned  to  be  forgotten,  would  be  sufficient  to  initiate 
the  student,  at  the  least,  in  all  the  most  useful  branches  of  science,  and  to  im- 
bue his  mind  with  the  rich  and  varied  literature  of  his  native  land — 

"  Which  no  bold  tales  of  Gods  or  monsters  swell, 
But  human  paasionB  such  as  with  us  dwell." 

Wallbb. 

Northcote  relates,  in  his  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that  the  celebrated  Pro- 
fessor Person  once  lamented,  in  his  presence,  that  so  considerable  a  period  of  his 
youthfU  time  had  been  n)ent  in  acquiring  the  Greek  tongue.  **  If  I  had  a 
son  to  educate,*'  he  added,  in  his  wonted  sarcastic  manner,  '*  I  would  make 
him  study  his  native  language,  and  I  would  give  him,  as  his  task  every  morning, 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  pages  of  Gibbon  for  him  to  translate  into  Engtish." 
In  his  general  principle,  the  Professor  here  approaches  infinitely  nearer  to  the 
truth,  than  it  is  often  the  good  fortune  of  '*  his  order"  to  attain ;  for  it  is  from 
our  home-bred  speculations  in  letters  and  philosophy  alone,  that  the  genuine 
essentials  of  British  education  can  be  derived  and  turned  to  account  It  is 
these  that  lend  the  permanent  colouring  and  impress  to  the  actual  conduct  of  our 
lives.  The  classics,  at  the  best,  are  but  valuable  auxiliaries.  The  former  con- 
stitute, as  it  were,  the  true  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  knowledge ;  the  latter  may 
not  inaptly  be  represented  by  the  flutings,  the  friezes,  and  the  purely  orna- 
mental decorations.    And  it  is  quite  ridiculous  to  contend,  that  the  acquire- 
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mente  on  which  we  lay  so  much  stresBy  can  be  easilv  made  at  some  after  period 
in  the  couzae  of  the  student's  progress  to  age  and  honours.  If  circumstances 
diould  so  far  favour  him,  he  assur^y  owes  no  gratitude  to  Alma  Mater  for  his 
most  valuable  accomplishments ;  but,  unfortunately,  ninety- nine  persons  out  of 
every  hundred,  when  they  have  fairly  entered  into  the  business  of  life,  have 
their  attention  sufficiently  engrossed  with  the  details  peculiar  lo  their  profes- 
sion ;  and  those  to  whom  fortune  may  have  been  more  propitious,  are  little  apt 
to  encroach  upon  their  leisure,  or  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  their  indolence,  in  order 
to  labour  after  attainments  which  tney  have  always  been  accustomed  to  hear 
treated  with  disrespect  by  their  eariy  instructors. 

"  The  dedication  of  colleges  and  societies,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  ^  solely  to  the 
use  of  professory  learning,  has  not  only  been  an  enemy  to  the  growth  of  sciences, 
but  has  contributed  likewise  to  the  prejudice  of  kingdoms  and  states.  Hence 
it  is  that  princes,  when  they  would  make  choice  of  ministers  fit  for  the  affairs 
of  state,  find  about  them  a  marvellous  solitude  of  such  men ;  for  this  reason, 
because  there  is  no  collegiate  education  designed  to  this  end,  where  such  as  are 
framed  and  fitted  by  nature  for  that  office  may,  besides  other  arts,  study  chiefly 
history,  modem  languages,  books  and  treatises  of  policy ;  that  so  they  may 
thence  come  more  able  and  better  furnished  to  the  offices  of  state." 

'*  In  vain,"  observes  an  able  and  judicious  writer,  "•  will  a  youth  peiplexed 
with  difficulties  in  the  world,  invoke  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome,  ii  he  be 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  modes  of  thinking  which  prevail, 
and  the  nice  shades  and  distinctions  that  exist  between  right  and  wrong.  He 
should  understand  well  the  constitution,  laws,  and  ffenius,  civil  and  military,  of 
his  native  country,  and  he  should  not  be  imperfecUy  acquainted  with  the  civil 
polity  of  surrounding  nations.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  considered  as 
models  of  taste  and  fine  writing,  are  useful  to  form  the  style  and  sharpen  the 
wit  of  men.  But  a  Coryphceus  in  ancient  learning  is  but  a  mero  pedant,  if  he 
be  ignorant  of  the  nature,  beauties,  and  power  of  his  mother-tongue.  His 
learning,  which  would  otherwise  be  an  useful  ornament  to  his  more  practical 
knowledge,  cannot  but  impede  his  progress  in  the  world.  An  Englishman  des- 
tined to  reside  in  his  native  country,  is  to  think,  write,  and  speak  in  English, 
not  in  Latin  or  Greek ;  and  the  jpreatest  cause  that  has  hitherto  obstructed  the 
refinement  of  English  literature,  is  the  total  neglect  of  our  own  language  during 
our  education.  Our  acquaintance  with  the  authors  of  antiquity  should  have 
taught  us  better." 

The  writer  hero  refers  to  the  authoritative  example  of  the  Romans.  That 
considerate  people,  according  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  Cicero  and  Quin- 
tiUan,  made  the  Latin  tongue,  and  their  own  home-bred  knowledge,  the  first  and 
the  principal  objects  of  study ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  these  acquirements 
had  been  fairly  mastered,  that  the  attention  was  solicited  to  the  foreign  language 
of  Greece.  The  origin  of  a  contiaiy  practice  in  England,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  revival  of  letters.  At  that 
memorable  sra,  the  present  languages  of  Europe  could  scarcely  be  said  to  pos- 
sess an  existence;  and  the  unprepared  minds  of  men,  altogether  blinded  it  may 
be  with  the  excess  of  liffht  poured  upon  them  from  the  classics,  long  groped 
about  amid  the  "blear  illusions"  of  school  dialectics,  and  the  mystic  and  mis- 
tifying  subUeties  of  theology,  for  the  means  of  improving  the  intellectual 
powers.  Their  best  compositions  were  only  bald  imitations  of  the  favorite 
authors  whom  they  had  recovered,  and  they  timidly  and  servilely  adopted  the 
dialect  of  these  writeis,  instead  of  attempting  to  refine  and  ennch  their  own. 
The  Latin  tongue,  accordingly,  became  tne  consecmted  vehicle  as  well  of  reli- 
gious instruction  as  of  science  and  the  belles  lettres^  and  custom  continued  what 
barbarism  had  commenced.  It  was  whilst  modem  literature  was  yet  in  this 
grovelling  condition  that  the  English  universities  were  founded ;  and,  as  the 
clergy  engrossed  at  that  period  the  whole  body  of  learning,  for  their  conve- 
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nience,  and  in  confonnity  with  their  professional  views,  that  scheme  of  educa- 
tion was  then  introduced  which  even  the  innovating  hand  of  time  has  scarcely 
yet  modified  or  improved,  and  which  still  remains  **  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the 
blaze  of  noon." — 

In  point  of  fact  indeed,  it  has  now  in  many  important  respects  deteriorated 
from  what  it  originally  was.  At  a  former  period  the  students,  instead  of  being 
kept,  as  is  customary  in  ova  times,  at  the  great  schools  of  Eton  and  Winchester, 
until  the  age  of  manhood  has  arrived,  were  removed  to  the  University  when  not 
older  than  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  some  even  earlier,*  and  there  they  remained 
seven  instead  of  the  four  years  which  are  at  present  the  utmost  duration  of  a 
residence  in  coUege.  If  the  first  portion  of  this  time,  therefore,  was  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  classics,  and  perhaps  at  the  tender  age  to  which 
the  pupils  had  attained  it  could  not  have  been  much  better  employed,  there  still 
remained  three  years  in  which  a  more  general  course  of  study  might  be  prose- 
cuted with  advantage;  and  to  facilitate  an  object  so  desirable,  the  treasures  of 
the  Bodleian  library  were  then  thrown  open  to  the  student.  Tlie  modem  prac- 
tice of  abridging  the  residence,  ha^,  besides  introducing  other  evils,  rendered 
this  splendid  repository  of  learning  perfectly  valueless  to  the  junior  members  of 
the  l/niversity,  as  the  old  rule  of  denying  admission  to  under-graduates  is  still 
rigidly  enforced,  and  few  of  course  find  it  convenient  to  remain  in  Oxford  after 
having  acquired  the  "  open  sesame"  which  the  taking  of  a  bachelor's  degree 
confers.  And,  truly,  when  a  man  has  reached  the  ripe  age  of  three  or  four  and 
twenty,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  usual  period  of  liie  of  those  who  now-a-davs 
take  the  first  degree  at  the  universities,  it  is  high  time,  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  should  be  looking  about  him  for  some  more  profitable  employment,  than 
unravelling  the  worthless  mysteries  of  Greek  choruses  or  metres;  and  that  he 
should  be  sharpening  his  reasoning  powers,  and  increasing  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  and  of  human  relations,  bv  the  help  of  some  more  competent  and  en- 
ticing manual  of  instruction  than  Aldrich's  Compendium  of  Logic. 
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I  HEAR  a  little  bird  sing  ladye. 

Of  all  its  tribe  the  king. 
There's  not  a  bird  in  the  gay  green  wood 

So  sweet  a  song  can  sing — 
And  every  note  of  its  delicate  throat, 

I  know — and  it  doth  say, 
"  Tis  the  evening  hour,  fair  maid,  to  the  bower, 

Away  with  thy  love — away.*' 

I  hear  a  little  bird  sing  ladye, 

A  fluttering,  fleeting  thing — 
There's  not  a  bird  in  the  gay  green  wood 

So  ready  away  to  wing — 
But  ere  it  plies  its  course  through  the  skies, 

It  pipes  this  parting  lay — 
"  *Tis  now  the  hour,  wir  maid,  for  the  bower. 

And  Love  may  no  longer  stay  ! " 


♦  Cardinal  Wolsey  must  have  been  admitted  when  only  eleven,  since  he  took  bis 
bachelor's  degree  at  fifteen. 
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SCENES  IN  POLAND.— No.  2. 
(1816.) 

VaRSOVIE — DODRAVICE — St.  PETERSBURG H. 


—  0;7CS  more  then  I  am  in  Poland,  the  same  Poland  of  whose  fate  I 
was  the  bearer  twenty-four  years  ago, — that  noble  republic,  first  slaugh- 
tered and  then  devoured  by  the  monster  Legitimacy.  The  unprincipled 
Prussian  and  the  perfidious  Austrian  have  however  surrendered  part 
of  their  ill-gotten  spoil,  and  the  Russian  now  holds  almost  the  whole 
in  his  deadly  grasp.  Aye,  and  deadly  is  the  grasp  indeed  I  Blood  and 
desolation  every  where  I 

**  Opoczno"  says  the  black  table ;  remember  it  well ;  saw  it  burning 
with  its  magazines,  and  its  inhabitants  in  the  flames.  The  town  walls 
still  lie  shattered  in  the  moat,  and  instead  of  the  flanked  tower  they 
have  substituted  a  gate,  surmounted  by  the  double  eagle,  to  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  of  storming  it  a  second  time. 

'<  Geich  Excellency  I  no  horses  ;  have  all  been  taken  by  his  Imperial 
Highness  the  Cesarowitsch  and  suite,  going  to  Warsaw ;  the  town  is 
to  be  illuminated  by  orders  of  government  this  night  in  honour  of  the 
new  viceroy." 

The  postmaster,  a  Russian,  while  making  his  report,  watches  and 
watches,  his  back  curving  at  the  same  time  to  a  couple  of  blows,  for 
which  he  seems  to  hjive  made  up  his  mind,  provided  he  can  catch  from 
my  countenance  what  is  passing  within  me.  No,  I  am  not  in  a  beating 
humour.  A  bitter  laugh  was  going  to  burst  from  my  lips,  but  I  am  in 
Poland,  and  the  man  is  a  spy  ejp  officio, 

"  In  half  an  hour  the  horses  must  be  ready,  or" 

The  man  creeps  away,  and  I  descend  from  the  carriage  to  enter  his 
hoteL  The  bar-room  smoked — black  and  bleak ;  in  one  comer  a  huge 
timepiece,  in  the  other  an  ugly  statue  of  a  mitred  saint,  once  red  and 
blue ;  the  tables  and  benches  saturated  with  gorzalka^  and  the  walls 
covered  with  one  sable  sheet,  a  living  mass  of  flies — ^buzzing,  buzzing. 
Ho !  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  I 

<'  A  cup  of  Polish  cofl^e  and  some  eggs  into  the  carriage ;  I  shall 
take  a  ramble  through  the  town." 

Opocznoy  illuminated  I  What  a  cruel  satire  I  One  house  rebuilt 
since  the  twenty-six  years  that  have  succeeded  its  conflagration  ;  ano- 
ther still  full  of  balls  and  bullets  ;  a  third  in  ruins,  and  so  all  over  the 
town.  And  these  wretched  abodes  illuminated  I  Yes,  to  have  the 
tidings  transmitted  to  the  arch-hypocrite  at  St.  Petersburgh,  that  all 
Poland  was  in  ecstasy  at  his  gracious  clemency  in  appointing  an  im- 
perial hiie  to  be  its  viceroy. 

The  market-place  is  rather  crowded — must  see  by  what.  A  drove  of 
cattle,  destined  to  Silesia,  Germany,  and  so  forth,  on  the  one  side  ;  on  the 
other  a  detachment  of  recruits,  five  hundred  at  least,  enclosed  in  a 
hollow  square  of  Russian  infantry.     They  are  shivering  with  cold,  for 
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they  stand  naked  as  they  entered  the  world,  the  surgeons  of  the  regi- 
ment inspecting  them  to  see  whether  they  are  worthy  of  being  shot. 
A  couple  of  gigantic  corporals  follow  these  examinators,  deeding  a 
sound  lash  to  each  of  the  approved,  just  to  try  the  strength  of  his 
nerves.    Alas  !  the  dignity  of  human  nature  I 

I  stroll  back  to  my  carriage.  The  eggs  and  coffee  are  ready,  the 
horses  coming.    Well,  let's  be  off. 

Still  forty-eight  miles  to  P ^y  Castle  I    Drive  on,  Kotsthiy  for 

I  am  tired,  heartily  tired.  I  am  not  forty-eight  honrs  within  the  do- 
minions of  his  Muscovite  and  Polish  Majesty, — my  master  forsooth, — 
and  I  am  sick  of  this  progressive  horrible  misery  and  oppression. 

Yes  I  thus,  exactly  thus,  a  country  must  look,  ground  down  by  bru- 
tish violence  t  Burned  towns,  teeming  with  soldiers ;  miserable  villages 
of  scattered  red  mud  cabins,  with  no  chimney,  no  window,  but  holes  in  the 
walls  and  roofs,  through  which  the  smoke  seeks  its  outlet ;  the  room  the 
common  property  of  cows,  calves,  dogs,  and  the  horse,  if  the  wretched 
man  be  so  happy  as  to  own  one.  Before  these  sinks  of  dirt  and 
wretchedness  a  dunghill,  on  which  the  children  roll,  joined  on  a  Sunday 
by  their  mother,  who,  as  a  pastime,  is  employed  on  a  pedicnlarian  search; 
the  husband  dead  drunk,  smothers  his  misery  in  gorzaOeay  obtained 
from  the  Jew  at  two  hundred  per  cent,  interest,  payable  with  the  next 
crop. 

Land  of  wretchedness  I  where  there  is  no  u>peal  but  to  the  knout 
and  the  cane,  must  I  find  thee  thus  again  ?  And  no  help  I  Clutched 
by  the  tyrant  and  his  myrmidons,  like  Laocoon  and  his  hapless  sons  in 
the  folds  of  the  serpent, — ^is  there  no  hope  ? — no  redemption  ?  None ! 
Corruption  and  baseness  within,  violence  within  and  without :  if  this 
iron  bondage  hold  out  twenty  years  longer,  generous  Poland  will  not  be 
worth  the  saving.     But  enough,  even  thoughts  are  dangerous  here. 

Ah  look  I  What  is  in  yonder  field  ?  A  herd  of  cattle  with  a  dozen 
of  people,  girls,  boys,  and  peasants ;  two  of  them  carry  latge  screens, 
on  each  of  them  a  cow  painted.  They  are  advancing  slowly  step  by 
step ;  now  they  are  halting  just  over  against  us,  again  they  move  on- 
ward. Softly  postillion,  it  is  a  partridge  trapping,*  gently,  or  you  will 
startle  the  flock,  and  your  ears  will  be  saluted  by  a  whole  l^on  of 
sw^ramenaky  Niemczu^ 

*  This  partridge  trafping  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  Poland.  The  scene  of 
the  sport  is  a  large  stubble  field,  where  the  cattle  are  grazing.  At  a  distance  of  about 
four  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  flock  has  oeeu  discovered,  the  net  is  fixed 
in  the  following  manner :  two  streaks  of  net-work,  each  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long,  and  about  half  a  ynid  wide,  and  ending  in  a  sack  of  from  five  to  tenleet 
in  length,  m  spread  in  the  form  of  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  Into  this  angle,  the 
Uuera  of  which,  as  mentioned,  are  formed  by  the  net,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  coax  the 
birds.  This  is  efiected  by  one  or  two  screens,  on  which  a  cow  is  painted.  The  par- 
tridges, accustomed  to  the  siffht  of  cattle,  are  seen  tripping  before  the  painting.  SobM* 
times  thev  take  it  into  their  head  to  nestle  down ;  the  screen  hearer  has  then  pgtiently 
to  wait  till  thev  start  again,  and  arrive  finally  at  their  prison. 

^  t  Saerameruky  NUmcn,  cursed'  Germans.  A'temc  signifies  foreigner,  but  more  par- 
ticularly German.  The  Pole  has  some  reason  to  hate  the  Germans,  and  especially 
their  crowned  heads. 
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Gnbovice  with  its  huts  straggling  away  towards  the  pond,  where  I 
took  fi^rewell  of  my  noble  Z — — y-  Poor  fellow,  he  is  gone.  Burnt 
down  aleo  by  these  wholesale  incendiaries.  How  strange  this  village 
looks  I — These  irregular  masses  of  brick,  running  out  into  grotesque 
miniature  rocks  of  all  forms.  The  fire  burnt  the  mud  walls  into  solid 
heapey  oyer  which  the  peasants  have  just  thrown  their  straw  too&. 

**  Drive  on  to  the  ranger's  house." — Ah,  old  Mieceslaw  still  alive. 
How  he  looks,  how  he  stares.    Pane  Bosi  MUoHwi** 

**  Well  Mieceslaw,  I  am  thy  guest  to-night.     Send  immediately  to 

P J  castle  for  hones,  let  me  have  a  bed  for  a  couple  hours,  and 

something  to  eat." 

I  went  into  the  wellknown  KraiosH  room.  Daw  was  just  laying 
hands  on  me  to  undress  me,  when  a  phaeton  whirled  up  with  four  swift 
Turks.  An  Apollo-like  youth  seated  in  it — it  is  Auguste.  He  enters 
the  gate,  leaps  down,  and  rushes  up  stairs.  He  is  spealang  to  Mieceslaw. 
Open  flies  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  he  is  clasped  in  my  arms. 
Yes,  it  is  Auguste,  noble  O — y  as  he  lived  and  moved*  It  is  he  whom 
I  caught  up  from  his  mother's  cold  bosom — ^for  whom  I  was  disgraced, 
exiled. 

My  dear  beloved  uncle — ^preserver  t  Oh  I  we  have  waited  so  long  ; 
bat,  uncle,  we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.     They  are  already  gone." 

"  Where  ?" 

^*  To  Warsaw.  The  Countess  conjures  you  to  ibUow  immediately. 
We  have  been  invited — nay,  commanded  to  appear  at  the  levee." 

**  Commanded." — The  word  stuck  in  my  throat.  '<  Yes,  commanded 
by  his  I^ — H." — **  Then  my  unhappy  stars  are  again  in  the  ascendant. 
Sometiiing  must  be  wrong.  My  appetite  is  keen ;  the  f^eaaant 
excellent;  the  tokay  superb,  but  the  news  might  stay  a  Calmuck's 
stomach." 

**  Come,  Auguste,  let  us  start." 

The  four  Tuiks  gallop  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Fifty 
flsiles  to  Warsaw^  we  may  be  there  in  three  hours. — 

Z J  then  has  rendered  himself  a  little  obnoxious  before  his  exit 

from  this  workL  I  expected  that  the  tenacious  Russian  would  remember 
the  dangerous  advice  given  to  Poniatovskyf  seven  years  ago.  Poor 
fellow  I  had  he  followed  it  and  stayed  at  home,  and  raised  the  banner 
of  independence  with  his  gallant  little  army,  Poland  would  now  be  free  I 
And  yom  think  the  CetarowHtch  will  nudce  you  pay  for  the  bitter 

truths  told  to  him  by  Z y  oni  his  late  rambles  through  Poland, 

when  you  again  fell  into  the  snare.  I  am  come  fifteen  hundred  miles 
to  a  wedding,  and  now  I  have  to  pay  my  court  to  a-*-  But  look ;  we 

*  Fame  BotH  MUmtim,  gracious  Lord  I 

t  Pomuttmiakjf.  A  historical  &eL  At  a  time  wken  the  Grand  Dach^  of  Warsaw 
could  not.  stncUy  speakiog,  hav«  been  farther  fettered  by  Napoleon*  if  this  prince 
had  laiied  Uie  Polish  banner,  and  rallied  the  nation  around  it,  how  different  would 
hs?e  been  the  result.  Russia,  Pnisna,  and  Austria,  at  war  already  with  FVance, 
wmild,  however  nowilling,  have  been  obK^  to  recognise  the  independence  of  Poland. 
The  maich  of  PoniatoYsky,  in  1813,  to  join  Bonapntte,  was  deprecated  by  every  pa- 
riotic  Pole. 
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are  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula ;  there,  behind  this  jungle  of  oaks  and 
firs,  Warsaw  should  stretch  out  its  limbs.  And  so  it  does ;  the  St. 
Sigismund  cupola — one,    two  churches ;   the  whole  is  coming   now. 

This  cursed  C sch  has  made  me  forget  time  and  distance ;  but  a 

lovely  sight  it  is,  with  its  country  houses  and  villas  buried  in  clusters 
of  oaks  and  limes,  and  its  massive  palaces  arising  so  peacefully  at  the 
side  of  the  modest  citizen  dwelling.  God  grant  that  its  inhabitants 
may  understand  their  interests  better  for  the  future.  Sad  have  been 
the  workings  of  our  oligarchy.  There  then  is  C y's  summer  pa- 
lace, just  over  against  the  Belvidere — a  dangerous  neighbour.  They 
perceive  \is — they  are  coming  down  stairs.     Here  we  are. 

"Brother!" 

"Sister  I" 

"  God  bless  you,  cousin,  and  you,  sweet  Stephanie,  and  Adrienne, 
and  you  C — ^y,  and  Theodosi  and  Adele  I " 

Yes,  that's  Poland  again.  Its  brightest  feature,  its  women,  are  still 
the  same.  Not  every  hope  has  yet  fled.  No,  I  would  not  g^ve  my 
poor  Poland  with  its  countless  sorrows,  for  all  the  world. 

"  God  bless  you  again  and  again  I " 

This  evening  then  at  least  will  be  a  happy  one-~and  it  is.  And  we 
forget  review,  levee,  and  all  the  autocrats  of  the  earth  in  the  joys  of 
these  sweet  hours.  They,  however,  do  not  appear  willing  to  forget 
us ;  morning  scarcely  blushes  over  firom  Pulawy,  and  the  rolling  of 
drums,  and  the  clamour  of  the  trumpet,  make  the  welkin  ring — a 
soul-stirring  appeal !  Regiment  upon  regiment !— A  fine  sight  these 
living  columns,  moving  so  majestically  down  the  broad  avenues ! 
I  can  distinctly  mark  the  graceful  Pole  from  the  clumsy  Russian. 
Two  regiments  of  lancers,  two  of  Russian  cuirassiers,  three  of  infantry, 
and  one  of  grenadiers,  with  a  park  of  flying  artillery  I  The  troopslire 
ranging  themselves  on  the  wide  defile  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
palace ! — the  manceuvres  begin  I — every  fifteen  minutes  the  platoon 
fire  is  rolling  like  an  electric  chain  round  the  eminence,  followed  by 
a  general  discharge,  to  which  the  brigade  of  artillery  joins  its  earth- 
quivering  chorus  I  The  city  seems  to  have  poured  out  its  whole  popu- 
lation I — long  files  of  citizens,  with  their  women  and  children,  priests, 
girls,  Jews,  peasants,  an  interminable  series  of  human  beings ;  carriages 
and  four,  and  six,  and  two  ;  again,  an  unpretending  hackney-coach,  in- 
termingled with  detachments  of  guard-lancers  and  guard-cossacks ; 
single  horsemen  galloping  to  and  fro,  as  though  Warsaw  were  in  an 
state  of  actual  siege  t 

"  But,  children,  we  too  must  start." — And  on  we  go  through  fifteen 
detachments  and  whole  battalions  of  infantry  and  grenadiers.  All  the 
avenues  bristle  with  bayonets  to  the  very  staircase  and  audience-saloon. 
There  the  scene  changes.  Starred  breasts  and  crossed  breasts,  powdered 
heads  and  round  heads,  chamberlains  with  their  golden  keys,  ladies 
with  the  order  of  the  empress  on  the  lefl  breast !  A  dazzling  sight, 
indeed  I  "  Welcome,  Lumomiersky,  Cosinsky ;  and  worthy  Niemez^- 
wicz  also  here  I"  Poor  fellow,  he  presses  my  hands  with  a  significant 
glance  at  the  private  entrance  door,  through  which  the  sounds  of  violent 
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footsteps,  and  of  still  more  violent  yociferation  are  breaking  in  brisk 
and  tumultuous  succession. 

**  Sucre  bleu  /*' — The  folding  doors  fly  open,  and  in  rushes  a  whole 
beyy  of  Russians  I 

'*  Diahle  f  si  je  ne  vou$  traite  pas  camme  lee  Franfuie,"'  roars  he  at 
their  head. 

No,  he  cannot  be  mistaken. 

**  Ah  malheur  /  et  c'eet  voire  regimenl^  qui  a  commened  le  deeordre" 

The  personage,  thus  admonished,  is  Pnnce  C 7. 

**  Maie  voire  Allesee  Imperiale^  de  grace — " 

His  Imperial  Highness  replies  with  a  grin,  and,  without  deigning  to 
cast  a  single  glance  at  the  speaker  or  the  assembly,  he  suddenly  bolts 
up,  and  we  have  the  honour  of  beholding  a  medley  of  orang-outang  and 
Calmuck ;  a  thing,  misnamed  a  nose,  lies  like  a  dwarfish  flat-pressed  fig 
between  two  hideous  cheekbones,  with  the  holes  turned  up  to  a  couple 
of  eyes  neither  green,  black,  blue,  red  nor  yellow ;  a  complexion  like 
that  of  an  oyer-boiled  lobster.  To  make  up  for  his  ugliness,  he  is  be- 
decked by,  at  least,  ten  grand  ribbons,  green,  blue,  white,  red,  and 
twice  as  many  stars  and  crosses.  On  every  button  a  couple  of  the  last 
are  dangling ;  but  his  Imperial  Highness  has  thought  it  superfluous  to 
change  his  dirty  and  spumd  boots  into  something  more  courtly. .  .Now 
he  is  stamping  with  the  foot  again,  he  turns  round,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies,  hurries  up  to  Lubonissky, 
seizing  him  by  the  button  of  his  coat. 

*M  Lubonisekif  /  ParhleUy  ils  me  lueronl  cee  gene  la.**  And 
throwing  himself  into  a  chair  he  sits  a  moment,  and  then  runs  towards 
me,  seizing  me  likewise  by  the  coat-button. 

"Your  name?" 

«  Count  P y." 

"  Nothing  more  ?" 

*'  Nothing  for  the  present." 

"Served?" 

"  Yes,  under  her  Majesty,  the  late  Empress." 

"Lieutenant—?" 

"  Colonel."     His  Imperial  Highness  stares,  and  then — 

**  Ah  Madame  la  Comieeee  de  Z ^.    Liost  your  husband  ?   Was  a 

dangerous  rebel — " 

The  blood  flows  into  my  cheeks ;  the  Countess  grows  pale. 

"Their  present  and  late  Majesties  have  not  thought  so.  Count 
Z y  was  always  one  of  the  most  loyal  nobles,"  says  she  with  dignity. 

There  is  a  sudden  stir  in  the  assembly;  C y,  L y,  R 1, 

are  joining  the  Countess.     His  Imperial  Highness  loses  colour. 

**  Count  O y  I"  said  the  master  of  ceremonies. 

A  malicious  grin  pervades  the  Imperial  countenance.  His  eye  rests 
for  a  while  on  the  noble  young  man. 

"  Count  O y  I"  sneers  he  at  last;  "the  son  of  the  late  O y. 

Just  right ;  the  Emperor  wants  soldiers,  rebels'  children  are  the  best. 
Into  the  ranks  with    him;  nearly  six  feet  high;  a  smooth  face — a 
campaign  will  make  it  rough — " 
VOL.   I.  o 
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<<  Pardon  me,  your  Imperial  Highness,  I  have  no  desire  to  serve.** 

*<  Will  make  you  serve  I" — "  Count  O y  is  the  adopted  son  of  the 

late  Count  Z j^  and  betrothed  to  his  daughter,"  said  C ^y,  rather 

in  a  strong  tone. 

'<  The  better,  the  better — Countess,  you  will  like  the  soldier's  life. 
Officers  like  fine  women,  heh  I"  and  he  burst  into  a  horse-laugh. 

"  Your  Imperial  Highness,  I  must  decline." 

^<  Decline,  decline  I"  and  his  countenance  changes  into  a  dark-green 
hue ;  his  face  swells  up ;  his  eyes  glare.  Stephanie  is  near  sinking  on 
the  floor ;  but  his  Imperial  Highness  turns  away.  A  tall  stately  female 
form  enters;  no  sooner  casts  he  a  glance  at  the  new  comer,  than,  break- 
ing through  the  assembly,  he  advances  towards  her. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"Go,  go,  for  heaven's  sake  I  ^o  immediately,"  whispers  C y; 

"  I  shall  follow ;  you  must  depart  this  instant.  Go,  go,  a  moment 
longer  and  he  is  lost  I" 

How  we  enter  our  carriages  I  know  not  yet.  We  have  no  sooner 
reached  C  ■  y's  palace,  than  his  carriage  comes  rolling  up  at  full 
gaUop. 

'  "  Shut  the  gates  immediately,"  cries  he  to  the  porter,  "  not  a  living 
creature  to  be  let  in,  none  whatever ;  and  you  make  yourself  ready  to 
depart  forthwith  to  St.  Petersburgh." 

"  To  Petersburgh  ?  what  does  that  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing  but  that  you  have  to  throw  yourself,  as  soon  as  you  arrive, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor  and  Smpresa  mother.  One  hour  longer  and 
all  is  lost." 

The  Prince,  without  uttering  a  word,  seizes  me  by  the  arm,  and 
breathlessly  orders  the  household  to  throw  into  our  trunks  what  first 
comes  next  their  hands.  In  thirty  minutes  longer,  and  the  &mily  hurry 
us  almost  by  force  into  the  carriages. 

"  — And  take  the  Lemberg  gate  and  road  till  you  come  to  the  three 
crosses ;  then  turn  to  the  north.  Do  not  stop  till  you  are  at  cousin's. 
There  my  letters  will  reach  you. — At  Petersburgh  you'll  find  my  brother." 

The  truth  begins  to  dawn  upon  our  minds,  as  we  whirl  out  of  the 
palace ;  he  is  right.  The  caitiff  would  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
keep  his  word  in  this  atrocity.  Let  us  hasten ;  not  a  moment,  indeed, 
is  to  be  lost. 

And  truly  we  fly  without  stopping  as  long  as  the  Polish  eagle 
shows  itself  through  the  swamps  and  forests,  the  deserts  and  ravines 
of  northern  Poland.  Every  horseman,  every  carriage  makes  us  shiver 
like  the  aspen  leaf.  In  every  village  we  tremble  lest  the  messenger 
of  the  despot  should  have  outrun  us.  But  we  have  gained  half  the 
point — ^the  dark  forests  of  my  native  domain  peer  over  the  heights  of 
BreskoL  An  hour  more  and  we  are  on  safe  ground.  "  Adrienne,  you 
look  pale  I  courage,  children,  on  we  must — not  for  the  world  could  we 
stop.  TTiere,  behind  these  pine-covered  crags  is  Dobravice.  Now  we 
are  winding  down  the  hollow  ridge--the  Golzave  is  storming  wild. — 
Soon  we  shall  be  there." 

Dark  and  gloomy  arise  my  towers,  not  a  light  to  be  seen  in  the 
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abode  of  my  forefathers — my  peasants  are  starving^.  Drive  round 
the  pond  to  that  white-washed  house.  They  see  us,  the  hetmany'^  the 
9prcafi^^\  and  old  Stanislas,  all  of  them  are  coming,  and  Stepanek  too 
with  his  one  arm. 

^<  Bless  yon,  children — don't  strangle  me — let  my  hand  alone/*j: 

*'  The  rooms  ready  for  us  ?" — <<  Yea,  MUosti  Pane^  and  two  hours 
ago  an  express  arrived  with  a  sealed  packet.     He  is  still  waiting." 

I  hurry  my  precious  charges  into  the  rooms.  We  seize  the  packet 
and  break  open  the  letters.  Yes,  this  peep* — He  would  have  kept  his 
word.  We  had  scarcely  left  Warsaw,  when  the  whole  city  was  searched 
for  his  victim.  A  detachment  he  sent  to  P — y's  castle,  to  fetch  him 
alive  or  dead,  as  though  he  had  been  a  criminal,  to  press  him  for  a  com- 
mon soldier.  Yes,  we  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  C  y  has  quarrel- 
led with  him,  so  L y,  R 1,  and  almost  the  whole  nobility  have 

left  Varsovie* — But  what  an  horrible  uproar  is  that  ?  I  can  scarcely 
hear  my  own  words.     The  din  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer. 

The  piercing  cries  of  women  and  children,  the  shrill  whistling  of 
men,  the  barkmg  of  dogs,  the  squalling  of  cats,  furnish  a  confounded 
concert. 

'^  Stanislas  I  Stepanek  I     What  does  that  uproar  mean  ?" 

They  listen  and  listen, — <<  S^anski!^  quick,  Ziganskir  cried 
Stanislas.  <<  Ziganski 9  What  do  they  want  with  us  now?  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  our  guests  ?  Get  them  o£f  instantly."  I  speak  to  the  winds. 
The  word  Ziganski  is  no  sooner  uttered,  than  all  are  scattered,  as 
though  a  tribe  of  Bashkirs  had  broken  amidst  them.  There  is  no 
rallying  them.  Some  hurry  towards  the  carriages  to  pull  them  into 
the  castle  yard ;  others  bring  the  geese,  chickens,  and  pigs  into  shel- 
ter. The  women  run  almost  mad.  Every  where  connision.  I  seize 
Stanislas  as  he  is  running  past  me. 

"  What  does  this  folly  mean  ?     Speak,  or  by •" 

<<  MilosH^  they  are  so  desperate  a  set  of  thieves,  not  a  nail  is  secure 
in  the  wall." 

"  Why  not  drive  them  away  ?  " 

Old  Stanislas  shakes  his  head.  <'  Milostif  they  are  a  dangerous  people, 
the  Ziganski  king  never  flies,  but  the  red  cock  lights  him  on  his  roieui ; 
and  then  they  only  steal,  and  bring  good  luck." 

"  Fool  that  you  are,  take  a  dozen  of  men,  and  drive  them  hence." 

**  Milostiy  they  come  froni  their  winter  sleep,  it  is  their  first  visit  this 
year.     We  must  not,  no,  no, " 

The  old  dotard  makes  me  almost  angry.  <<  Come,  take  half  a  dozen 
of  men.    They  must  go."     Stanislas  shakes  his  head,  and  so  do  the 

•  Httmatiy  signifies  headman,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  military  and  ciyU 
posts  of  trust.    Hetman  of  a  domain,  is  the  chief  Officer  of  the  economical  department. 

t  Spravie,  bailiff. 

t  The  nobleman  allndes  probably  to  the  cnstom  of  the  inferior  classes  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  their  superiors. 

§  Ziganski,  or  ZigBtmhif  gipsies.  They  must  not  be  compared  with  the  gipsies  of 
Scotland  and  England.    There  is  not  the  least  exaggeration  in  the  picture. 
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resty  but  the  J  follow. — We  hasten  to  the  hollow  behind  the  village, 
where  the  tribe  has  fixed  its  encampment. 

"  TarscJikarschi,"^  mutters  the  old  man  as  we  arrive  at  the  preserve, 
<<  they  are  fond  of  pheasant's  flesh."  The  whole  preserve  is  enveloped 
in  a  dense  cloud  of  sulphur  smoke.  These  are  their  tents.  We  ap- 
proach the  largest.  It  is  of  coarse  goat-hair  texture,  with  numberiess 
holes,  the  top  open,  volumes  of  smoke  issuing  from  it; — nothing 
to  be  distinguished.  Now  the  forms  become  a  little  perceptible.  An 
agreeable  sight  it  is  I  In  the  midst  of  the  tent,  before  a  kettle  which 
hangs  firom  three  poles,  joined  on  the  top,  there  stands  a  frightful  old 
woman,  in  an  absolute  state  of  nature,  throwing  pigs,  chickens,  cats, 
mice,  and  all  kinds  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  into  an  enormous  kettle. 
Round  the  fire  women  are  sitting  in  the  same  frightful  state,  suckling 
their  babes.  One  of  them  puts  down  the  child,  and  the  next  moment 
it  is  taken  up  hj  her  neighbour  for  the  same  purpose.  The  most 
terrible  equality  of  rights  and  conditions  prevails.  No  demarcative 
line  of  races  human  or  brutal.  My  stomach  is  strong,  and  can  bear 
something,  but  this — what's  that  again  ?  A  dog  raises  his  voice,  and 
the  whole  tent  is  in  motion.  Three  or  four  run  towards  the  door-hole, 
and  leaping  round,  demand  in  a  barbarous  medley  of  Polish,  Russian, 
and  Gipsey,  what  we  want.  As  many  hideous  brats  accompany  them, 
holding  fii^brands  in  their  hands. 

As  the  glare  of  the  brands,  and  the  lanterns  of  my  people  ^edl  upon 
us,  their  tone  becomes  less  abrupt.  Stanislas  pronounces  the  mandate 
of  withdrawal,  and  they  moan  with  extreme  humility ;  women,  children, 
and  beasts  joining  in  the  concert. 

**  And  the  lords  of  the  soil  will  turn  out  the  wandering  children  of 
the  desert  and  of  misery.  And  they  will  not  allow  them  even  this 
cold  spot  of  ground,  to  rest  their  weary  limbs  upon.  Twenty  yards  is 
all  they  beg,  and  this  they  cannot  have  for  one  single  night.  Wo  for 
the  children  of  the  woods  I  Wo  to  the  Christian  tongue  that  bids  them 
go! "  There  is  in  these  lamentations  something  so  abject,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  sinister ;  their  little  piercing  eyes,  their  bony,  hideously 
emaciated  bodies  assume  so  formidable  an  attitude,  their  countenances 
so  demoniac  an  expression,  as  to  stifle  every  feeling  of  pity. 

**  Stanislas,  tell  them  to  depart." — "  The  children  of  the  forest  are 
tired,  the  very  next  step  will  be  their  burying  ground. — The  wolf,  the 
fox  have  a  resting  place,  and  shall  we  be  denied  one  ?"  is  the  reply. 
Stanislas  raises  his  cane.  Men  and  children  dart  away,  and  a  hollow 
laugh  is  heard.  Jaromir  impatiently  tears  up  one  of  the  four  pegs  by 
which  the  cords  of  the  tent  are  fastened  to  the  ground.  There  is  a 
brief  pause,  as  the  tent  wavers ;  but  the  next  moment  a  dozen  of 
women,  twice  as  many  children,  with  dogs,  cats,  and  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mals, emerge  from  their  cover.  These  female  furies,  with  their  long 
greasy  hair  hanging  round  their  brown  emaciated  shoulders,  their  eyes 
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burning  like  ignesjhtui^  rush  upon  us,  threatening  us  with  their  inch- 
long  nails,  venting  at  the  same  time  the  most  horrible  imprecations  of 
which  the  most  barbarous  language  is  capable.  When  their  throats 
refuse  them  words,  each  of  them  seizes  in  one  hand  one  of  their  brood 
by  the  foot,  and  with  the  other  a  firebrand,  and  dart  again  forwards, 
brandishing  them  over  our  heads.  My  people  no  sooner  behold  me 
turning  than  they  take  to  their  heels ;  the  whole  tribe  follow,  yelling 
like  fiends.  I  hasten  by  a  shorter  road  toward  the  castle  gate.  It  is 
already  occupied  by  the  tribe.  I  turn  toward  a  postern.  From  the 
courtyard  peals  another  clamour  of  insurrection. 

<<  Hold  him  &st.  Help,  I  have  got  him."— What's  that  again  ?  It 
is  Wladimir's  and  Waclaw's  voices.  Wladimir,  a  lantern  in  the  one 
hand,  holds  with  the  other  a  gigantic  black  fellow  by  his  long  greasy 
hair. 

•*  Who  is  he  ?"  The  man  wears  a  long  coarse  tunic  of  linen  with 
a  woollen  girdle,  a  sheep-skin  bonnet  lies  at  his  feet,  his  chest  is  bare, 
and  grizzled  hair  hangs  down  to  the  girdle.  A  portmanteau  belonging 
to  our  luggage  is  in  his  grasp. 

"Who  is  that  fellow?" 

"  The  Ziganski  king." 

His  right  hand  wields  a  short  weighty  club  armed  with  copper 
nags — ^his  sceptre,  staff,  and  sword,  with  which  he  maintains  his 
authority  in  the  tribe.  The  shout  of  exultation  among  my  people  proves 
the  importance  of  the  capture.  I  hope  there  will  be  an  end  of  the 
turmoil. 

No,  not  yet.  No  sooner  do  I  join  my  pale  and  terrified  compa- 
nions, than  the  tumult  is  renewed  more  fearfully  than  ever.  Again  the 
women  are  brandishing  their  torches  and  children,  threatening  in  good 
earnest  to  dash  the  latter  over  the  wall,  and  to  fling  the  former  on  our 
roo&.  The  peasant  women  and  children  stand  trembling  before  the 
gate,  anxiously  waiting  the  issue.  The  affisiir  grows  rather  serious. 
With  every  lash  their  autocrat  receives,  they  become  more  ^iriously 
outrageous. 

"  Will  you  go  ?"  I  say  to  the  man,  holding  a  couple  of  silver  rubles 
in  my  hand. 

His  keen  diminutive  eyes  roll  and  twinkle,  and  throwing  himself 
with  inconceivable  quickness  from  the  bench  on  his  feet,  he  has  no 
sooner  caught  up  the  silver  pieces,  than  breaking  through  the  crowd,  he 
bounds  with  a  single  leap  over  the  high  stone  wall.  A  wild  cry  of 
exultation  rings  through  the  air,  followed  by  a  still  wilder  laugh. 

We  sit  down  to  dinner,  speaking  of  this  singular  people,  the  heredi- 
tary nuisance  of  Poland  and  the  East.^ — Once  more  a  shrill  whistling 
sound  rends  the  air,  waxing  fiunter  and  fainter,  till  it  dies  gradually 
away  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest.  The  horde  have  raised  their  en- 
campment. 

«  «  *  *  # 

Basiley  Hospodie  the  last  station — Twenty  versts  more,  and  we  arc 
in  St.  Petersburgh. 
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'<  Halt/'  cried  a  gigantic  corporal. 

"  How  far  to  Petersburgh  ?** 

"  Twenty  v^ersts — Passports — " 

"  Our  passports  are  in  St.  Petersburgh." — 

'^  No  passports,  no  passing." — 

<'  Upon  your  head,  corporal,  we  pass — horses  immediately  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor." 

The  white  and  green  psdnted  cross  beam  swings  up,  and  our  carriage 
passes  through — ^the  horses  stand  ready — 

'<  Grenadiers  forward,"  cries  the  corporal,  and  two  ferocious  looking 
soldiers  spring  before  and  behind  the  carriage,  and  on  we  go. 

The  sun  descends  on  the  broad  Neva,  illuminating  the  admiralty  and 
gilding  the  glittering  cupolas  of  the  Alexander  Newsiky  cathedral,  when 
we  arrive  before  the  gate  of  the  imperial  city. 

'<  Halt  I"  passports  again. 

"  Going  to  C ^y." 

"  Pass ;  guards  along." 

The  two  grenadiers  leap  down,  two  others  jump  up  in  their  place. 
We  dash  towards  the  winter  palace,  turn  round  before  the  square  and 
trot  away  towards  Catharine  Street.  That  magnificent  palace  glittering 
from  the  misty  top,  is  C y's — the  bourn  of  our  hearts. 

We  are  come  in  good  time.  A  grand  &ncy-ball  and  pantomime  are 
to  be  given  by  the  Rince  and  the  Polish  nobility  this  very  night.  The 
Emperor  is  to  be  present.  Stephanie  and  Adnenne  are  gone  to  rest  a 
couple  of  hours  and  then  to  dress. 

*  *  *  * 

Glorious  indeed  I  A  world  of  wonder  and  delight  I  images  of  folly 
hovering  around  wisdom--— of  the  sublime  mingling  with  the  burlesque — 
spectres  wooing  the  shades  of  night  in  the  midst  of  dazzling  brilliancy — 
floods  of  melody  streaming  from  above,  no  musicians  to  be  seen.  The 
scene  changes.  Numberless  grimacing  caricatures  surround  us  all  at  once : 
dreams  are  flitting  above — ^the  sounds  of  hundreds  of  invisible  instru- 
ments are  dying  away — all  is  still — silent  as  the  grave.  On  a  sudden 
a  peal  of  harmony  resounds.  A  sun  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form, whose  rays  envelope  us  in  floods  of  light:  a  group  of  winged  genii 
is  fluttering  around  the  marble  columns  toward  the  centre  of  the  saloon; 
they  divide  towards  the  right  and  left.  A  second  group  of  riper  fidr 
beings  glide  along,  as  if  sustained  by  zephyrs. 

A  figure  is  leaning  against  the  siUc  drapery  of  the  column,  with  the 
bearded  mask  of  Benvenuto  Cellini;  his  head  slightly  bent  on  one 
side,  his  arms  negligently  folded  in  deep  thought.  He  heaves  a  sigh. 
"And  cannot  Psyche  attract  the  eyes  of  Benvenuto?"  whispers  a 
grey  domino.  "  Benvenuto  is  capricious,"  says  the  artist,  "  he  has  so 
many  creations  in  his  wild  brains.     Alas,  they  are  only  fimtasies  I" 

MaiSf  mon  Dieu!  and  his  eyes  are  all  at  once  fixed  on  a  being 
that,  like  the  queen  of  the  winds,  has  come  unseen  before  our  asto- 
nished gaze.  Who  is  this  extraordinary  being  ?  The  noblest  form,  that 
ever  went  forth  from  the  studio  of  mother  Nature-— one  in  fullness  of 
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beauty,  yet  pure  as  the  scent  of  the  rose-bud.  A  light  mask  covers  her 
fece,  her  dark  curls  circle  in  graceful  clusters  the  fiEorest  neck  that  ever 
woke  thoughts  of  love.  The  orchestra  strikes  up  Ninuy  ou  la  folle  par 
Vamour^  a  sweet  adagio  passing  gracefully  into  the  maestoso.  She 
yields  to  the  power  of  harmony.  What  charming  ease,  what  elegance 
and  dignity  I  Now  she  seems  smitten  by  a  sudden  pang  I  how  her 
whole  frame  appears  to  be  stricken  by  wo  I  and  as  she,  in  the  thought 
of  fimcy,  is  never  to  behold  the  beloved  again,  she  droops  her  radiant 
head,  her  ringlets  flying  round  and  round  like  so  many  serpents.  She 
presses  her  trembling  hands  on  her  heaving  bosom.  She  swoons — she 
melts  away. 

The  dance  over,  the  music  ceased,  the  mask  gone,  one  deep  sigh  is 
heard  from  all  the  circle.  Where  is  she  ?  Where  is  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini ?  demands  Augnste,  grasping  me  wildly.  He  trembles,  and  draws 
me  feverishly  through  the  saloon,  through  one,  two,  three,  four  rooms, 
towards  a  remote  oiibineft.  A  brown  mask  stands  before  the  partially 
open  door ;  he  beckons  us  away ;  I  hold  the  stormy  youth  fiist ;  soun& 
are  heard ;  whispers.  *<No  fiction,"  timidly  murmurs  a  gentle  voice — 
*<  It  is  the  language  of  my  aching  heart  V* 

"  Woes  are  decreed  by  destinyi  but  man  okay  arrest  and  avert  them. 
Benvenuto  Cellini  sacrifices  to  the  gods." 

^*  And  will  he  not  destroy  his  own  creiations  ?  the  creations  which  are 
the  shield  and  delight  of  nullions?  " 

'<  Artists  are  whimsical,  but  it  would  be  a  pity  to  destroy  the  sources 
of  felicity." 

*^  Then  we  are  safe,"  returns  the  softer  voice.  It  is  that  of  Stephanie. 
Auguste  can  be  held  no  longer.  In  he  rushes.  The  mask  fiJls  from 
the  &ce  of  Terpsichore — It  is  his  own  Stephanie— «She  drops  on  her 
knees,  uneonscionsly  drawing  Auguste  beside  her. 

The  Italian  sighs  deeply,  presses  a  kiss  on  the  brow  of  Stephanie, 
and  haeteas  out  of  the  room." 

*  #  *  ♦ 

And  we  saw  next  day  the  mother  of  Benvenuto  CeDini.  She  smiled^ 
and  joined  the  hands  of  Auguete  and  Stephanie.  '*  My  son,"  said  ^e, 
"  desires  you  to  wear  this  in  token  ai  last  night ;  but  child"— >'4md  she 
paused^— We  understood  this  pause,  kissed  the  hands  of  the  grey  Em* 
press,  and  joined  our  noble  landlord  again. 

And  we  hastened  to  Dobravice,  undisturbed  for  this  time  by  the 
Ziganskiy  and  then  to  P — ^y  Castle. 

After  all  it  is  a  sad  thing,  thus  to  be  forced  to  cheat  a  tyrant  out  of 
his  criminal  caprices — maU — 

FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  LITHUANIAN  NOBLEMAN. 
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THE  VILLA  D'ESTE;  TIVOLL 

WITH    A  VIEW   FROM    THE    PARTERRE. 


The  celebrated  Villa  D'Este,  or  Estense,  built  on  a  fine  slope  of  the  mountain 
near  Tivoli,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome,  was  commenced  before  the  year 
1540,  by  Cardinal  D' Albuquerque,  Bishop  of  Cordova.  Another  Cardinal, 
Hyppolito  D'Este,  son  of  Alphonso  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  made  considerable 
ad^tions  to  the  villa  during  the  pontificate  of  P^ul  III.,  at  a  cost  exceeding  a 
million  of  Roman  crowns.  It  was  afterwards  possessed  and  farther  embel- 
lished by  the  Cardinal  Luigi  D'Este,  and  about  the  year  1598,  was  occupied  by 
Alessandro  D'Este.  At  length,  the  Dukes  of  Modena,  who  inherited  the  prqierty 
of  that  illustrious  fieimily,  having  ceased  to  reside  at  Tlvoli,  the  fine  statues 
which  adorned  the  interior  of  the  villa  were  sold  to  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  who 
transferred  them  to  the  Vatican  museum. 

The  external  decorations  of  the  palace  have  an  unfinished  appearance,  and 
do  not  correspond  with  the  lavish  magnificence  visible  in  every  other  part  of 
this  mi^estic  edifice.  The  gardens,  which  extend  along  the  mountain-slope, 
afibrd  an  infinite  variety  of  extensive  and  picturesque  views,  and  the  numerous 
walks  and  terraces  are  enlivened  by  streams  and  fountains,  supplied  by  the 
waters  of  the  Teverone,  and  disposed  with  admirable  taste  and  contrivance  by 
Orazio  Olivieri,  an  able  hydraulic  engineer,  and  a  native  of  Tivoli. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  this  extensive  garden,  is  a  fountain  sur- 
rounded by  marble  statues,  and  shaded  by  large  cypresses  of  extraordinary 
height  and  great  age,  but  still  healthy  and  growing.  A  spacious  canal, 
cromed  by  several  bridges  opposite  to  the  principal  avenues,  is  margined  with 
statues  and  vases,  and  receives  the  waters  of  a  copious  cascade  which  flows 
from  the  temple  of  the  presiding  water-god.  The  fine  terraces  on  the  dope 
are  connected  by  staircases  bordered  by  rivulets,  which  form  a  succession  of 
cascades,  and  lighten,  by  their  delicious  freshness,  the  labour  of  ascending  the 
numerous  steps.  The  neglected  and  decaying  gardens  are  stiU  adorned  wi4h 
even  more  than  the  customary  abundance  of  grottos,  caverns,  pavilions,  baths, 
temples,  and  triumphal  arches ;  many  of  which  are  of  elegant  and  classical 
designs,  and  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  local  peculiarities.  Some  of  the 
garden  decorations  are,  however,  less  happily  conceived ;  and  amongst  these, 
the  modem  ruin  of  an  ancient  Roman  villa,  consisting  of  a  confused  mass  of 
small  dilapidated  buildings,  is,  like  all  modem  rains,  childish  and  absurd. 

To  a  landscape  painter,  there  are  few  finer  studies  in  Italy  than  the  view  of 
this  villa  and  its  grounds  from  the  high-road,  about  a  hundred  paces  beyond 
the  Porto  del  Colle.  The  town-gate,  built  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  the  contigu- 
ous fountain,  and  the  low  embattled  walls  and  turrets,  sloping  down  the  hill, 
compose  a  striking  foreground.  In  the  middle  distance  appears  the  majestic 
Villa  D'Este,  surrounded  by  groves  of  laurel,  intermingled  with  colossal  cypres- 
ses, the  dark  foliage  of  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  before  the  silvery  grey 
tints  of  the  olive  groves,  in  the  lofty  back  ground  of  the  landscape. 
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BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

DEDICATED  TO  THE  WEST  INDIAN  INTEREST. 


**  No,  sir ; — ^in  truth  you  are  wron^ — fill  again,  sir,  but,  believe  me,  you  are 
▼eiy  wrong !  There  is,  you  see,  a  divine  Providence  in  these  matters — a  sort 
of — ^the  bottle  stands  with  you— will  of  heaven,  you  understand  me ! " 

This  interpreter  of  the  mysteries  of  divine  Providence,  was  the  owner  of  sevenl 
slave  plantations  in  the  island  of  Jamaica.  He  had  not  Ion?  returned  from  a 
sale  at  Oarraway's,  where  he  had  purchased  an  estate  adjoinmg  his  own  West 
Indian  possessions,  with  all  the  stock,  oxen,  pigs,  black  men,  women,  and  children 
inclnded.  I  felt  no  disposition  to  continue  the  argument  with  the  slave-dealer ; 
and,  as  I  was  afterwaros  informed,  I  so  fiu  transgressed  the  rules  of  etiquette  as 
to  sink  into  a  profound  sleep, — to  the  loss,  as  it  was  significantly  urged  upon 
me,  of  a  most  profound  and  conclusive  argument,  drawn  fiom  the  text  of  Holy 
Writ,  conclusive  of  the  lawfulness,  and  even  necessity  of  negro  bondage. 

I  thought  I  had  outlived  all  my  relatives  and  acquaintance.  The  veiy  build* 
infi;8,  once  familiar  to  me,  had  vanished.  A  change  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
all  ^ings.  llie  sober  tiuding  of  the  city  had  g^ven  place  to  a  chattering  flip- 
pancy ;  the  shops  were  gaudily  painted,  and  at  every  other  window  was  seen  a 
panot,  a  monkey,  or  a  cockatoo.  Eveiy  one  who  encountered  me,  surveyed  me 
with  an  air  of  indifference  or  contempt ;  and  this  usage  was  the  more  irritating, 
as  endured  from  negroes — vile  black  men.  I  scarcely  met  one  of  my  own  com- 
plexion who  vras  not  occupied  in  the  most  servile  and  degrading  employment. 
1  entered  St  James's  Park ;  the  soldiers  were  drawn  out ;  the  whole  corps  was 
black,  if  I  except  two  or  three  whites  who  played  the  drum,  tambourine,  and 
cymbals.  "  It  is  plain,''  thought  I—*'  here  has  been  some  grievous  revolution." 
All  tilings  oom^ired  to  assure  me  of  this.  The  heads  in  hair-diessers'  windows 
were  drMt  Ji  la  negre^  and  advertisements  in  the  papers  set  forth  some  rare  cos- 
metic, as  *'  giving  an  incompamble  jet  lustre  to  the  skin."  Here  jolted  by  a 
squab  Hottentot  personage,  ann-in-arm  with  a  tall,  sooty  gentleman  of  the 
Fantee  or  Ashantee  race ;  here  promenaded  half-a-dozen  bmck  young  ladies, 
with  a  white  footman  in  the  rear;  and  here  a  woolly-headed  philanthropist 
threw  a  piece  of  coin  to  a  milk-faced  sweeper  of  the  cnmnf.  The  court  was, 
of  course,  *'  deeplv,  darkly,  beautifully  black ; "  and  his  majesty,  if  his  laureate 
was  to  be  believed,  was  the  blackest  or  the  jetty.  He  had  come  nom  the  Ouinea 
coast,  and  was  now  in  treaty  with  tiie  Emperor  of  Morocco  for  his  only  daugh- 
ter, to  elevate  her  to  the  throne  and  sovereignty  of  England.  He  was  a  great 
Idngp — that  is,  he  was  very  black. 

I  found  that  dreadful  havoc  had  been  made  with  our  litemture.  Our  ama- 
tory poetry,  in  particular,  had  suffered, — ^its  violet-coloured  eves,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  coial  lips,  had  been  exchanged  for  more  suitable  similitudes.  Shak- 
speare's  Othello  and  Aanm  were  made  white  men.  As  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
I  was  quite  bewildered.  I  could  not  endure  the  scorn  of  the  multitude ;  and/ 
one  day,  my  rage  surmounting  my  discretion,  I  knocked  down  a  respectable 
stockbrokers  when  in  an  instant  I  was  seized  by  a  couple  of  his  white  motmen, 
hunied  away  before  a  justice,  and  packed  off  to  gaol,  where  I  had  sufficient 
time  to  ponder  on  the  haplessness  of  my  lot,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
worid,  that  a  white  man  could  not,  even  for  exercise,  beat,  kick,  or  knock  down 
a  negro, — ^made,  as  we  all  know,  for  the  white's  especial  sport. 

One  day,  ruminating  in  my  cell,  a  stone  at  my  foot  hejan  to  move,  it  was 
lifted  up,  and  a  creature,  scarcely  two  spans  high,  stood  before  me.  It  was  the 
strangest  little  monster!  One  half  of  it,  from  head  to  foot,  was  that  of  a  fair 
European ;  the  other  moiety  shewed  the  feature  and  complexion  of  the  black. 
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<Jii  tbt  dark  eidt  ^ist  fauar^  iDuenu^  tiiinixa  itakk^CL:  ul  ihf-  wliiie.  tbr  i^aiindft 

ytii  rail  » lu,  i»ji»t»d- 

-  W  iafl  HR  xitt  y^  Stic  1 — ^  md  viiiaux  csmt  vhe  '^ 

*"  I  uii  liit  ima^  of  iht  iHiS  uud  Uit  jcisifuu^  ji^ib&fi  ^i£  imp. 

^.%T.    Hm  *  Muw*  rnn*'  »n»-.-  jluc  lim^ilaA  <a&^  mr»<^  uir^  wiA  CTrlL»m^«  »t  mi^^ 

uiAf  lu'J  i^uuud.     Titeii.  n;T  viijae  ^at  «»  '^ibsjmsc  uic  aaimitfgd,  maa  ocpscBcd 
«iiL  Kilk.  auic  mudded  wiii.  imnfr :  ilt  hut  m»  vresiQaed  mixL  Hwirf  i 
UMtjetat^  Hat  tLisx  uid  MezLkt  is  xlj  uiikt^  mfn^     Ps&aB&  m«9v^  c««r  i 
t(U  iu\  vlue  ikv«iril^ — ^vLIjt;  u*t  fciiMS  itf  "^r^'fT  liiac«d  c^maked  die 

Latud  uatdb  upon  tiie  d^^ij^    iimn  iLe  ^ir  eve  x-nrfefi  viiikl  dw  < 

**  Axid  cui  tLe  «caU  W  diJj  rvT«w^  K  ^e  Vibds?^ 

TLe  mocier  ixup  sueii-Lt^  koik  bis  bsxid.  asid  ingiTirlT  t«w  daSs  i 
uiT  ieH,     I  UffA  iLem  uf». 

^  W  Lk-h,"  aia  ht^  ^  o(  dkese  tmo  stalls  pos§egse»  thr  ineaier  iMMi^t-mfanrngaet 
for  wiMkim,  tree  nobilitT,  freedvvu  arooocD|*b^iiDent  ?  ^^"^^Htr  limB :  Itmt  al 
iLfCte  emfAT  LsijIk,  aii*d  6ee  if  tmi  caa  dttcxncr  vbetv  gvih  sad  icSlys  tiaai  kad 
nftUA  roam  to  gauuboi  aad  IvMid  ia  ;  wliifdi  of  tW5et«o,iiuakToa,«astke  abode 
ofwonli — tfcc  cattet  qf  hmportal  wealth  die  palace  of  aapds  ?  Wkacklns 
^akat  its  li^^biiMS*  at  fiiToiirr,  aikd  vliicb  hit  fTvca  &e  ^amigmmt  aad  of 
higfaaaBem?  Naj,  maa,  caaaot  Toa  caj  ?  TWre  mast  be  soaae  pnvafte  maik 
— Mime  stamp-^some  scotcb  lo  judge  br.  No?  Yoa  see  wme?*  Wdl, 
then,  I  will  tell  you.  Theee  aie  the  iknDs  of  tvo  aica,  ban  ia  a  mAe,  vacml- 
izcd  laad :  edocatioo  aerer  filled  these  empty  cavities  «i&  gMtem  pancpte; 
theypaaedfivm  thebieaAtothetomb,creatBicsof  aatare.  These  ^alls  be- 
longed to  a  aegro  aad  a  white  maa — yoa  see  ao  difioeace  la  iheir  i 
which  is  the  fitter  to  goreni  ?^  and  oedag  them  finaa  biB,  IJkcj  af 
into  dust. 

StaitlagoD  thesuddeaniotionof  mjTistflr,Iawobe;  wbcByfiDrthel 
time,  I  heard  the  fJare-dealer  repeat — 

^  Thcie  is  a  diTioe  Ptondenoe  ia  thcR  ByulteB--a  win  of  besfca  ;  yea  I 
stand  me."  J. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  SAJNT  SIMON. 


WiTHia  these  reij  few  years  pest,  an  entirely  new  syHon  of  politiea]  doetripcs, 
embodied  in  the  mrm  of  a  leugioas  creed,  Iuh  been  guvBR  gioand  so  lapidly 
on  the  eonttneat,  cspedaHy  in  Fianee,  where  itfinthad  its  biA,  and  has  teken 


firm  bold  of  the  minds  of  so  many  reflecting  men,  that  there  can  be  litde  doabt 
it  is  destiaed  to  oecupy  a  reryeonspicaons  place  in  die  inteUectnal,  if  not  in  te 
political,  histoiT  of  me  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  remaifcahle  drmmsCanoe 
that  the  prosMytes  of  this  docbine  belong  afanost  ezdnavtely  to  the  best 
fadiitfated  elasies ;  and  in  pardcidar,  that  a  oonsidetable  portion  ai  them  aie 
men  deroted  to  the  stndy  of  the  abstract  sdenoes— 4i  pnrsait  one  would  think 
lUde  eslciilaled  to  fit  them  for  bdng  eanly  led  into  the  adoption  of  wild  or 
fantastical  opinions  of  any  kind.  Indeed  the  character  of  the  svBtea  is  soch, 
tbat  iu  partisans  must  neoeamrily  be  looked  for  in  the  intelligent  md  the 
resiioning  portion  of  the  community.     To  be  adopted  it  mast  be  understood, 

*  The  imp  is  not  talkisg  to  a  phrenologist. 
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and  to  be  understood  it  requires  to  be  patiently  and  strictly  investigated. 
Unlike  other  religious  creeds,  it  makes  no  aemands  upon  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind, no  appeals  to  the  senses,  none  to  the  passions.  It  does  not  iMise  itself 
upon  the  fundamental  peiitio  princwii  that  it  is  a  crime  to  refuse  implicit 
credence  to  any  of  its  articles  of  faitn :  it  addresses  itself  merely  to  the  reason, 
employs  no  other  weapon  than  argument,  and  seeks  no  other  triumph  than 
conviction. 

The  founder  of  this  religion,  or  rather  of  this  school  of  political  philosophy, 
the  Count  de  Saint  Simon,  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  April,  1760.  In  con- 
formity with  the  custom  generally  prevalent  among  the  French  nobility  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  he  was  sent  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  the  following  year  embaiked  with  the  French  troops  for  America,  where 
he  served  duiiiig  the  greater  part  of  the  war»  under  Bouille  and  Washington. 
He  xetumed  to  France  in  time  to  witness  the  first  out-break  of  the  revolution,  but 
took  no  active  part  in  the  great  struggle  that  ensued.  In  1790,  he  had  entered 
into  a  commercial  partnerehip  with  another  nobleman ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  or  perhaps  on  account  of  them,  the  afiairs  of  the 
firm  went  on  so  prosperously,  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  a  separation 
took  place.  Saint  Simon's  share  of  the  profits  amounted  to  a  tolerably  large  for- 
tune. This  he  resolved  to  devote  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  plans  he  had  even  at  that 
early  period  conceived,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  his 
fellow  beings.  In  pursuance  of  his  benevolent  object,  he  began  in  the  first  place 
by  applying  himself  assiduously  to  the  acquisition  of  tl^  knowledge  he  consiaered 
necessary  for  its  full  and  satisfactory  accomplishment.  For  this  purpose  he  took  up 
his  readenoe  opposite  the  Ecole  PolytechmquB  at  Paris,  and  regulated  his  hospi- 
tality on  such  a  scale,  that  during  the  three  years  he  remain^  there,  he  never 
lacked  the  society  of  some  of  his  neighbours,  the  professors  over  the  way.  FVom 
their  conversation  he  gathered  valuable  assistance  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  which,  inasmuch  as  a  part  of  his 
early  education  had  been  conducted  under  the  superintendence  of  Ir Alembert, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  was  in  some  d^;iee  fSeuniliar  beforehand.  This  achieved, 
his  next  step  was  to  initiate  himself  into  the  mysteries  of  physiological  sci- 
ence ;  and  accordingly,  shifting  his  quarters  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  school  of  mecncine,  he  made  companions  of  several  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  professors  in  that  institution.  Soon  afterwards,  the  peace  of  Amiens  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  short  visit  to  England,  and  he  subsequently 
travelled  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  ItwasnottiU  he  had  thus  devotednearly 
ten  years  to  the  acquirement  of  a  fund  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge,  that 
he  appeared  before  the  worid  in  the  character  of  an  author.  His  first  publi- 
cation was  a  work  in  two  quarto  volumes,  bearing  the  title  of  an  introduction 
to  the  scientific  labours  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  printed  at  Paris, 
in  1807.  From  this  period  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1825,  he  was  constantly  employed,  either  in  maturing  his  ideas 
into  a  system,  or  in  communicating  them  to  the  public.  The  catalogue  alone 
of  his  works  would  go  near  to  fill  a  page.  But  numerous  as  they  are,  and  various 
as  are  the  subjects  of  which  they  profess  to  treat,  they  are  aU  conceived  in  the 
same  ^irit ;  all  have  equally  in  view  ihe  object  to  which  every  thought  and  every 
wish  of  this  enthusiastic  philanthropist  were  directed — ^the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  human  race.  His  &st  and  most  celebrated  work,  Le  Nouwau 
ChrUtimnUmej  was  published  but  a  very  short  time  before  his  death. 

The  laborious  duties  of  the  great  task  Saint  Simon  had  imposed  on  himself, 
were  performed  for  the  most  part  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  distress.  His 
fortune  had  been  entirely  exhausted  in  ihe  course  of  his  search  after  knowledge ; 
and  before  he  began  to  make  a  direct  application  of  the  mental  stores  he  had 
laid  up,  his  pecuniary  means  were  reduced  to  a  slender  allowance  made  him  by 
his  relations.  Even  this  he  rarely  appropriated  to  his  own  personal  use.  He  would 
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often  depiiye  himself  of  all  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  take  no  other  food 
than  a  scanty  pittance  of  bread  and  water,  consume  no  fuel,  nay  sell  his  very 
cloUies,  to  provide  for  the  eipense  of  printing  and  distributing  his  works.  He 
even  went  fturther  than  this.  He  laid  aside  the  pride  of  rank,  of  station,  of 
former  independence.  The  coldness,  the  insolence,  the  rebuffs  that  await  a  man 
who  makes  frequent  demands  upon  the  purses  of  his  acquaintance, — all  this  he 
consented  to  endure,  rather  than  want  the  means  of  propagating  opinions  which 
he  felt  convinced  were  calculated  to  further  the  best  interests  of  the  human 
species.  Once  only  his  spirit  rebelled  against  the  indignities  he  ¥ras  thus  called 
on  to  put  up  with.  Oppressed  and  worn  down  as  he  was  with  long  privation 
and  witib  physical  sufiering,  the  insults  of  the  wealthy  and  the  proud  man's 
contumely  added  so  keen  a  stiuff  to  the  consciousness  of  his  misery,  that 
existence  became  insupportable  to  mm,  and  in  a  moment  of  deqiair  he  raised 
his  hand  against  his  life.  The  ball,  however,  did  not  take  mortal  effect; 
and  he  afterwards  found  resources  in  his  own  mind  to  bear  him  up  against  the 

rns  and  the  contempt  of  the  world.  He  died  at  length  in  poverty  and  in 
urity ;  his  |;enius  unappreciated,  his  motives  mistaken  or  misrepresented, 
and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  principles  he  had  discovered,  ridiculed  as 
the  obstinacy  of  a  crazy  dreamer. 

But,  though  such  was  the  general  impression  as  to  the  character  of  Saint  Simon 
and  his  opinions,  yet  amonff  the  few  disciples  whom  he  had  attached  to  his 
person  and  his  doctrines,  he  nad  left  as  mucn  enthusiasm  for  the  common  canse, 
as  had  animated  himself.  He  had  no  sooner  departed  from  amon^  them,  than  their 
zeal  made  itself  manifest  in  strenuous  efforts  to  propagate,  as  widely  as  possible, 
the  doctrines  of  their  master,  whom  they  now  represented  as  the  founder  of  a 
religion,  rather  than  of  a  system  of  political  philosophy ;  claiming  for  him, 
however,  no  other  divinity  than  that  of  superior  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which 
had  been  manifested  in  him,  they  said,  to  so  great  a  degree,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  he  was  an  instrument  chosen  by  Ood  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
enlightening  the  understandings  and  improving  the  condition  of  mankind.  In 
short  they  renurded  him  much  after  the  same  manner  that  the  disciples  of 
Socrates  and  Plato  looked  up  to  their  masters, — ^venerating  him  as  superior  to  the 
rest  of  men,  rather  than  worshipping  him  as  raised  altogether  above  ue  standard 
of  humanity. 

The  first  direct  attempt  made  by  the  Saint-Simonists,  after  the  death  of  their 
master,  to  disseminate  his  doctrines,  vras  the  publication  of  a  weekly  peri- 
odical, under  the  title  of  Le  Produeieur,  The  projectors  of  this  work  were  too 
fidly  sensible  of  the  obstacles  they  would  have  to  contend  against  at  the  outset 
of  tneir  task,  to  suppose  that  it  would  be  likely  to  prove  a  lucrative  specular 
tion.  Foreseeing,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  its  obtaining 
for  some  time,  such  a  sale  as  would  suffice  to  cover  even  the  expense  of 
printing,  they  prevailed  on  some  persons,  who  had  more  mon^  at  command 
than  themselves,  to  enter  into  a  joint  association,  and  contribute  such  a  fond 
as  might  defray  the  outlay  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  paper.  It.  was  not 
at  first  wholly  confined  to  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  Saint  Simon.  Articles 
on  other  subjects  were  introduced,  with  the  view  of  procuring  it  a  wider  cir- 
culation, and  thus  bringing  the  main  topic  under  the  notice  of  those  who  other- 
wise would  have  ffiven  themselves  no  concern  about  it  This  plan,  however,  was 
shortly  abandonea ;  and  the  Produeteur  thenceforward  became  a  monthly  pub- 
lication, devoted  exclusively  to  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  the  Samt- 
Simonian  system.  In  this  new  form  it  was  supported  wholly  by  the- gratuitous 
contributions  of  six  of  the  most  active  disciples  of  the  school ;  and  so  eamestiT 
did  they  labour  in  furtherance  of  the  object  they  had  at  heart,  givine  to  it 
every  moment  they  could  snatch  from  their  usual  avocations,  that,  according  to 
their  own  account,  by  the  time  their  pecuniary  fund  was  exhausted,  and  the 
refusal  of  their  monied  acquaintances  to  fumi^  a  fresh  one  had  reduced  them 
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to  the  necessity  of  discontinuing  the  publication,  they  had  all  injured  their 
healUi  hj  over-exertion,  in  a  degree  that  would  have  rendered  a  similar  termi- 
nation of  their  work  in  any  case  inevitable.  Four  volumes  of  it  in  all  had  been 
published. 

The  few  persons  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  taken  any  public  notice  of  the 
doctrines  thus  developed,  who  had  combaited  them  with  serious  argument,  or 
turned  against  them  the  weapons  most  commonly  emploved  against  novel 
opinions  of  every  sort,  namely,  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  hailea  the  death  of  Le 
Aroduetew  as  a  signal  either  that  the  disciples  of  the  school  had  seen  the  error 
of  their  ways,  or  at  all  events  had  become  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of  en- 
deavouring to  impress  others  with  the  notions  they  themselves  might  still  con- 
tinue to  entertain.  Both  these  suppontions  were  far  from  being  correct.  The 
devotees  of  the  new  faith  had  lost  nothing  of  their  original  enthusiasm,  and 
they  soon  found  that  they  had  succeeded  in  communicating  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  to  the  readers  of  Le  Produeteur,  They  had  now  no  longer  any 
periodical  organ  for  the  explanation  and  dissemination  of  their  principles ;  but 
they  were  unremitting  in  tneir  readiness  to  supply,  both  by  personal  conversation 
ana  by  letter,  every  information  on  the  subject  to  the  many  who  now  began  to 
ask  for  it  Several  pamphlets  were  also  published  about  mis  time,  and  distri- 
buted among  those  who  nad  testified  any  curiosity  with  respect  to  the  tenets  of 
the  schooL  The  result  was,  that  its  disciples  gradually  increased  in  number; 
and  as  the  latest  proselytes  were,  like  all  new  converts,  extremely  zealous  in 
the  cause  they  haa  espoused,  they  in  their  turn  succeeded  in  gaining  over  others 
to  the  adoption  of  their  opinions.  Of  course,  as  the  number  of  disciples  in- 
creased, the  means  of  propagating  its  doctrines  increased  also.  Regular  meetings 
were  instituted,  lectures  were  piu)lic1j  delivered,  and  fresh  partizans  were  almost 
daily  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  Samt  Simon.  At  length,  in  1 829,  the  leaders 
of  the  school  found  it  necessary  to  appeal  once  more  to  the  press  for  correct  expla- 
nation of  their  system ;  both  beotuse  their  followers  haa  then  become  too  nu- 
merous, and  were  scattered  in  too  many  places,  to  be  in  the  way  of  oral  instruc- 
tion, and  because,  the  system  having  taken  too  firm  root  to  be  shaken  by  mere 
sarcasm,  their  opponents  had  had  recourse  to  misrepresentation,  and  had  accused 
them  of  professmg  opinions  which,  it  was  important  to  shew,  formed  no  part  of 
their  creed.  A  weekly  paper,  called  VOrgimuaieur^  was  therefore  established, 
and  it  continues  in  circulation  at  the  present  moment.  An  exposition  of  the 
leading  points  of  their  doctrine,  which  had  before  been  orally  communicated  to  a 
congregation  of  the  school,  was  also  published  during  the  same  year.  This  work, 
an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  speedily  arrived  at  a  second 
edition,*  and  has  since  been  followed  bv  another,t  containing  some  of  the  lectures 
delivered  in  1830,  and  the  latter  part  oi  1829.  Beadesall  these  efforts  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Saint  Simonian  doctrine,  several  literary  and  political  journals 
nave  also  contributed  more  or  less  to  the  same  object  by  occasional  notices ;  and 
there  is  one  daily  paper  of  considerable  repute,  le  Glohe^  which  professes  to  be  the 
direct  organ  of  the  school,  bearing  emblazoned  on  it  in  large  characters  the  titie 
of  Journal  de  la  doctrine  de  Saint  Simon.  The  doctrine  is  auo  regularly  preached 
and  explained  twice  a  week  in  Paris,  and  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  France. 
The  number  of  the  disciples  ma^  be  said  to  increase  almost  diuly;  and  they  include 
among  them  many  of  me  foreigners  always  to  be  found  in  Paris,  who  spare  no 
pains  to  propagate  their  creed  throughout  Europe,  by  the  profrise  distribution  of 
the  works  already  written  on  the  subject  England  is  not  omitted  in  this  zealous 
search  after  proselytes.    We  could  name  at  least  a  dozen  persons  among  our 

*  Doctrine  de  Saint  Simon. — Exposition. — Premiere  ann^e.  1829.  Seconde  edition. 
Paris  :  au  bureau  de  I'Organisateur,  et  chez  A.  Mesnier.     1830. 

t  Idem.  Deuxidme  ann^e.  1829-1830.  Paris :  au  bureau  de  TOrganisateur  et 
du  Globe,  Rue  Monsigny,  no. 5.  1830. 
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own  private  acquaintance,  to  whom  copies  of  the  two  volumes  quoted  below 
have  heen  recently  transmitted  from  Paris  in  the  name  of  the  school.  For  many 
reasons  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  country  will  not  furnish  a  great 
number  of  converts ;  but  the  doctrine  has  already  become  so  widely  diffused,  and 
is  likely  to  exerdse  such  a  powerful  influence  abroad^  that  we  think  a  very  brief 
and  general  account  of  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting  to  our  readers. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  whde  system  of  Saint  Simon  is 
based  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  human  race  is  susceptible  of  amelioration  in 
an  indefinite  degree, — that  it  is,  and  always  has  been  making,  and  will  continue 
to  make,  nearer  approaches  towards  a  state  of  absolute  perfection.    So  far  as  le- 

Skrds  the  matter  of  future  perfectibility,  this  doctrine  is  by  no  means  new ;  but 
e  peculiarity  of  Saint  Simon's  conception  is,  that  we  are  warranted  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  in  pronouncing  the  future  prosression  towards  such  a  state  to 
DC  neoessaiy  and  inevitable.  He  considers  the  whole  human  race  as  one  collective 
being,  subject  to  settled  laws,  by  which  it  is  governed  with  the  same  certain^ 
and  the  same  reffularit}r  as  the  material  world.  And  as  in  physics,  when  from 
a  multitude  of  observations  of  particular  facts  or  phenomena,  we  find  them  to 
have  succeeded  one  another  in  a  constant  and  uniform  order,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  same  law  or  principle  which  has  hitherto  regulated  this 
order,  will  continue  to  regulate  it  for  the  future ;  so,  with  regard  to  the  human 
race,  if  ex])erience  gives  us  the  certainty  that  its  condition  has  undergone  any 
regular  series  of  changes,  from  this  certainty,  we  are  authorized  to  deduce  the 
inference  that  changes  vdll  continue  to  take  place  in  it,  according  to  the  same 
law  or  principle  as  that  which  has  govemea  the  series  already  accomplished. 
This  law,  says  Saint  Simon,  the  evidence  of  history  proves  to  be  no  other 
than  that  of  constant  progression  towards  a  state  of  perfection ;  and  therefrom 
we  may  conclude  with  as  much  certainty,  that  the  same  law  will  continue  to 
exercise  its  influence  in  future,  as  that  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
recurrence  of  the  seasons,  the  variations  of  the  tides,  or  anv  other  natural  pheno- 
mena, will  continue  to  be  governed  bv  the  same  laws  which  we  know  from  obser- 
vation to  have  heretofore  regulated  tnem. 

This  state  of  perfection,  towards  which  the  human  race  has  hitherto 
been  constantiy  approaching,  and  will  constantiy  continue  to  approach  in  the 
same  ratio,  is  one  of  association  and  community  of  interests  among  man- 
kind. It  is  not  pretended  that  the  progress  towaras  such  a  state  of  thmgs  has 
hitherto  been  uninterrupted  and  invariable.  On  the  contnury,  societv  has 
always  presented  two  alternate  phases,  or  has  passed  altematdy  through  two 
distinct  conditions,  which  may  be  termed  the  organic,  and  the  critical.  The 
oii^fanic  is  one  in  which  men  feel  that  their  existence  has  a  definite  end  and 
object ;  and  towards  the  attainment  of  this,  education,  Imslation,  and  all  the 
other  engines  of  the  social  machine  direct  their  effbrls.  "uie  character  of  sndi 
an  epoch  is  decidedly  religious.  The  critical  asra  is  distinguished  by  characte- 
ristics of  an  opposite  tendency.  It  is  unseUled  and  irreligious,  having  in  fact  no 
other  end  to  aocompUsh  than  to  break  up  one  organic  state  of  society,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  foundation  of  another.  Thus  the  time  when  polytheism 
flourished  in  full  visour  was  an  organic  epoch,  and  the  sera  of  philosophy  was  the 
critical  one  which  followed  it,  preparing  manldnd  for  entering  a  different  orga- 
nic condition,  which  was  that  of  Christiani^.  Since  the  days  of  Luther,  society 
has  been  placed  in  the  critical  condition ;  and  appearances  at  present  seem  to 
indicate  tnat  the  time  is  arrived,  or  at  least  is  near  at  hand,  for  the  fonndation 
of  a  new  oiganic  period.  It  is  from  the  observation  of  the  laws  by  which  the 
organic  periods  have  been  regulated,  that  Saint  Simon  finds  they  are  to  approach 
continually  towards  a  state  of  general  and  perfect  association.  Thus  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  state  of  atUagonitm  or  disunion  has  manifested  a  constant  ten- 
dencnr  to  decrease;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  sphere  of  association  among  men 
has  been  constantly  extending  its  limits,->-that  from  being  contracted  at  first 
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within  the  aanow  bounds  of  single  families,  it  has  been  widened  by  the  suoces- 
stve  union  of  several  families  into  a  township,  of  several  townships  into  a  state, 
and  of  several  states  into  a  kingdom,  or  empire ;  while  even  Kingdoms  and 
empires,  though  not  joined  together  under  tne  same  temporal  ^vemment, 
have  united  in  the  profession  of  one  religious  faith,  and  in  obedience  to  one 
^iritual  master.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  decrease  of  antagonism,  or  dis- 
union and  waiikre,  will  continue  till  it  becomes  entirely  extinct  among  nations, 
so  that  the  whole  world  will  form  one  single  community,  ^veraed  by  the  same 
iustittttions,  believing  and  professing  the  same  faith,  having  in  short  a  perfect 
and  entire  accordance  of  feelings  and  of  interests. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  an  extended  application  of  the  law  of  association,  which 
now  binds  cities  and  states  under  the  same  government,  that  the  future  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  humanity  is  to  consist  History  proves  that  not  only 
antagonism,  but  also  the  direct  exercise  of  power  by  one  man  over  another,  has 
shewn  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease.  For  example,  in  the  earliest  and  most 
imperfect  stage  of  societv,  a  prisoner  taken  in  war  was  either  actually  devoured, 
as  among  the  Anthropophagi,  or  at  all  events  put  to  death  by  his  captors.  It  was 
a  great  step  towards  peitection,  when  the  custom  of  converting  captives  into  slaves 
put  an  end  to  this  practice.  The  next  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  humanity,  was 
the  institution  of  modified  states  of  servitude,  such  as  were  introduced  during  the 
middle  ages.  At  present,  in  the  more  civilized  states  of  Europe,  there  exists 
no  other  direct  exercise  of  power  by  one  man  over  another,  than  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  different  relations  of  master  and  servant,  or,  in  a  word,  that 
which  derives  its  being  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth.  This  state  of 
thinss  is  to  give  place,  in  its  turn,  to  a  more  improved  condition  of  mankind, 
in  which  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.  The  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  constitution  of  the  social  6.bric,  is  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
privilege  of  inheritance. 

The  impious  prerogative,  as  the  Saint  Simonists  term  it,  of  idleness,  or  the 
privilege  of  living  on  3ie  labour  of  others,  being  wholly  done  away  withy— neither 
wealth  nor  poverty,  neither  high  rank  nor  inferiority  of  station,  being  trans- 
nussible  item  father  to  son, — the  amount  of  riches  possessed  by  every  individual 
win  be  the  exact  measure  of  his  talents  and  industry.  But,  in  order  that  the 
principle  of  rewards  proportionate  to  merit  be  effectually  acted  upon,  it  is 
necessary  that  everir  one  be  placed  in  a  situation  wherein  he,  as  well  as  the 
great  association  of  which  he  is  a  member,  may  derive  the  ^preatest  possible 
benefit  from  the  peculiar  capabilities  nature  has  endowed  lum  with.  Now 
these  capabilities  are  either  physical  or  intellectual.  The  intellectual,  how- 
ever, are  of  two  very  distinct  xinds,  namely,  those  which  have  relation,  or  may 
be  more  advantageously  applied,  to  reason,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  scieuce, 
and  those  to  sentiment,  or  to  the  fine  arts;  including  under  the  latter  head 
poetry,  fictitious  literature,  in  short  all  that  addresses  itself  to  the  imaginatbn 
or  the  sympathies.  All  men,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  reason,  to  sympathise, 
or  to  act;  and  every  man  is  in  future  to  have  his  path  in  life  allotted  to  him, 
according  to  his  fitness  for  exerting  himself  with  success,  in  any  of  the  occupa- 
tions comprehended  in  these  great  classifications  of  human  industry.  To  call 
out  and  develope  the  peculiar  faculties  of  every  individual  in  the  new  associa- 
tion of  mankind,  will  be  the  business  of  education ;  and  after  the  first  moral  in- 
struction, which  will  be  common  to  all  alike,  each  youth  will  have  his  place 
assigned  him  in  one  of  the  three  classes  of  special  or  professional  sdbools,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  disposition  he  evinces  mther  for  reasoning,  for  sympathizing, 
or  for  acting.  Leffislation  and  government  in  general,  will  be  rMrulated  accord- 
ing to  the  same  classification ;  that  is,  the  lenslaUns  who  will  frame,  and  the 
judges  who  will  administer,  the  special  laws  designed  for  each  class  of  persons, 
will  be  themselves  chosen  from  among  that  claffi.  Laws  will  be  simfde,  for 
they  will  be  divested  of  that  great  element  of  complexity,  the  hereditary  trans- 
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mission  of  property.  There  will  be  a  remonemtiTe  as  well  as  a  penal  legislation , 
that  is,  encouragement  and  reward  for  rirtue,  as  well  as  prohibition  and  punish- 
ment for  yice. 

The  universal  association  of  mankind,  thus  foretold  and  provided  for,  would  be 
incomplete,  and  indeed  impossible,  did  there  not  also  exist  a  perfect  unanimity 
in  devotion  to  one  religious  faith.  This  feiith  ^iU  form,  to  use  the  some- 
what obscure  expression  of  the  Saint  Simonian  school,  the  synthesis  of  all  the 
conceptions  and  all  the  modes  of  being,  of  humanity.  It  will  llierefore  furnish 
the  b^t  if  not  the  only  means  of  government,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society 
will  in  £Eu;t  be  a  religious  institution. 

Into  disquisitions  respecting  the  future  constitution  of  the  social  hierarchy, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  expounders  of  the  Saint  Simonian  system ; 
the  rather  that  their  ideas  on  this  subject  are  not  very  decidedly,  or  at  least  not 
veiy  clearly,  explained.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  merely  indicating  that 
the  priesthood  is  to  be  constituted  with  regard  to  the  triple  classification  already 
mentioned ;  that  it  is  to  consist  of  as  numv  gradations  as  there  are  degrees  of 
capabili^,  the  highest  dignity  and  power  belonging  to  one  sovereign  hieraich, 
whose  spiritual  and  temporal  authori^  will  of  course  be  as  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  Popes,  as  the  priesthood  generally  is  to  have  greater  power  than  was 
ever  pretended  to,  even  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  same 
reason  which  prevents  us  from  entering  into  any  details  on  this  and  other  topics 
of  more  general  interest,  discussed  in  the  two  volumes  before  us,  (namely,  tiie 
brevity  of  space  allotted  to  this  article,)  must  also  be  our  excuse  if  we  refrain  at 
present  from  attempting  a  refutation  of  any  of  the  numerous  propositions  con- 
tained in  tiiem,  which  are  in  our  estimation  partiy  or  wnolly  erroneous. 
Whether  true  or  false,  they  are  maintained  sometimes  with  strong  and  always 
with  plausible  arguments;  it  would  therefore  be  equally  unjust  and  useless,  even 
should  they  appear  absolutely  ridiculous,  to  attaick  them  merely  with  passing 
cavils,  or  sneers  and  ndlleiy.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should,  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  doctrines  we  dissent  from ;  but  since  this 
for  the  present  cannot  be,  we  leave  the  whole  untouched,  recommending  those 
who  are  fond  of  such  reading  as  furnishes  matter  for  thought  and  reflection, 
to  set  about  the  perusal  of  ue  two  volumes.  In  the  first  particularW,  they 
will  find,  among  much  they  may  possibly  consider,  as  we  do,  fanciful 
and  chimerical,  a  great  deal  also  that  is  sound ;  and  though  few  or  none 
of  tiie  ideas  developed,  however  just  in  themselves,  may  be  of  direct  prac- 
tical application  to  tiie  present  state  of  society,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  they 
do  not  occasionally  suggest  to  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  other  ideas  that 
are  so. 

The  first  and  greatest  object  which  the  ^stem  of  Saint  Simon  promises  to 
accomplish,  namely,  the  constant  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  most  numerous 
and  poorest  class  of  the  community,  is  one  that  will,  without  doubt,  some  day  or 
other,  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  have  now  neither  the  heart 
to  find  their  pleasure,  nor  the  head  to  see  their  interest,  in  the  promotion  of  it. 
To  effect  this  by  abolishing  the  hereditary  transmission  of  property,  appears  at 
first  sight  a  project  so  wild,  so  exbavagant,  so  repugnant  to  the  natural  feelings 
of  humanity,  or  at  least  to  all  received  notions  and  habits,  that  on  a  hasty 
glance  we  perceive  nothing  in  it  but  mischief  and  absurdity.  A  nearer  exam- 
ination however  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  matter ;  and  instead 
of  resting  satisfied  that  it  is  a  plan^  in  favour  of  which  not  even  a  show  of  sound 
argument  can  be  made,  we  speedily  become  convinced,  that,  at  the  least,  a 
great  deal,  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  would  have  it,  may  be  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  question.  The  constitution  of  property,  the  Stunt  Simonists  observe, 
has  nothing  in  it  necessarily  fixed  and  immutable.  On  the  oontraiy,  great  and 
important  changes  have  at  different  times  taken  place  in  it,  brought  about  too 
by  no  more  violent  agency  than  a  general  conviction  that  they  were  expedient ; 
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such  a  convictioii,  in  fact,  as  they  themselyes  aie  now  attempting  to  produee. 
Thus,  there  was  at  one  time  no  more  yaluahle  species  of  proper^  than  that  of 
sktyes ;  yet  the  extinction  of  slavery  has  caused  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  to  l>e  hoped  soon  will  cause  all  over  the  world,  the  utter  annihilation  of  this 
kind  of  wealth.  Again,  the  prra^ress  of  civilization,  they  justly  remark,  has 
constantly  tended  to  do  away  wi£  the  transmission  of  power  from  one  member 
of  a  family  to  another ;  and  Europe  has  now,  in  eeneral,  no  hereditary  priests, 
no  hereditary  judges,  no  hereditary  soldiers.  Why,  they  ask,  may  it  not  come 
to  pass  in  future,  that  wealth  shall  share  the  same  fistte  that  has  befaUen  civil 
charges  and  offices,  which  are  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  government  at  the 
death  of  the  holder,  and  thence  transmitted  to  another  wiuiout  the  slightest 
regard  to  blood  or  relationship  ? 

The  question  is  one  not  likely  to  be  agitated  in  England,  if,  as  we  are  told  by 
Baron  de  Stael,  the  very  lowest  and  poorest  of  our  labourers  have  not  yet  even 

St  the  length  of  giving  up  the  love  of  primogeniture.  But  in  France  the  case  is 
r  diffexent.  The  hatred  of  heieditaxy  distinctions  of  rank  has  long  been  pre- 
valent in  that  oountoy,  and  the  desire  for  the  abolition  of  them  p;eneral, — we 
might  almost  say  universal.  Ancestral  titles  and  honours,  of  which  the  value 
must  always  necessarily  be  purely  conventional,  have  sunk  in  public  estimation 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  have,  so  to  speak,  no  currency  in  tlie  market ;  and 
the  appellation  of  count  or  marquess  at  present  procures  as  little  of  respect  or 
attention,  as  a  counterfeit  coin  would  purcnase  of  more  substantial  commodities. 
Now  from  this  state  of  popular  feeling  to  a  hatred  of  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  poperty,  the  transition  appears  to  us  to  be  veiy  easy.  We  say  this  state  of 
feeling;  because  although  tne  test  of  dispassionate  reason  detects  a  wide 
difference  in  point  of  principle  between  the  descent  of  honours  and  that  of 
wealth,  still  the  popular  dislike  of  the  first  is  very  likely,  we  think,  to  engender 
an  equal  aversion  for  the  latter.  For  it  would  be  idle  to  seek  the  abolition  of 
mere  names,  which  so  entirely  depend  upon  public  opinion,  that  it  can  render 
them,  if  it  pleases,  marks  of  opprobrium  instead  of  marln  of  approbation ;  it  would 
be  idle,  we  say,  to  gmpple  strenuously  with  this  shadow,  and  altoge^er  dis- 
regard the  firm  and  tangible  substance, — to  strip  the  tree  of  inheritance  of  its 
leaves,  yet  let  its  trunk  remain  erect  and  untouched. 


THE  THREE  DUKES. 


Nature,  determined,  in  a  mood  of  glee. 
To  tax  our  patience  with  nobility, 
FVom  an  unleavened  lump  of  earthy  dough, 
Form'd  ducal  S — ^th — ^n,  obstinate  and  slow; 
Pleas'd  with  her  work,  again  her  hand  she  tries. 
And  lo !  N — ^w — ^t— e  greets  our  wondering  eyes— 
To  see  what  more  the  clay's  dull  dregs  can  do. 
She  tries  again,  and  Laughter  hails  B        1 ^h! 


NO.  II. 
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Who  cares  for  dreams?  Who  attaches  any  importance  to  the  idle 
shadows  that  flit  across  the  brain  in  sleep  ?  Who  gravely  relates  his 
dreams  ?"Or  willingly  confesses  that  the  vapours  of  the  night  vanish 
not  from  his  fancy  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  such 
questions,  or  to  reply  to  them.  We  would  despise  dreams  if  we  could ; 
but  their  effect  upon  the  mind  by  no  means  depends  upon  volition. 
Places  and  things  in  external  nature,  peculiar  and  striking  in  their  local- 
ities, have  been  known  to  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  midnight 
prefigurations,  and  to  offer  a  visible  and  tangible  testimony  with  re- 
spect to  the  oracle  of  slumber,  which  we  cannot  choose  but  recognize. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  understood — ay, 
or  dreamt  of—in  the  pride  of  our  philosophy.  And  in  spite  of  the 
sneers  of  scepticism,  circumstances  have  actually  occurred  with  refer- 
ence to  dreams,  which  are  indeed  out  of  the  ordinary  roll  of  events, 
yet  not  the  less  true,  make  what  use  of  them  we  will.  I  shall  tell  a 
story  concerning  dreams,  a  true  story,  connected  with  one  of  the  wild 
glens  of  Scotland. — Sleep  I  thou  hast  thy  pleasures,  but  thou  hast  also 
thy  horrors,  and  we  can  no  more  account  for  the  one  than  for  the 
other  I 

What  it  was  that  made  GregorM*  Alpine,  ayoung  gentleman  of  Angus- 
shire,  leave  Scotland  suddenly  in  early  youth,  never  was  clearly  known  to 
his  friends,  nor  even  to  a  soft  sensible  blooming  girl,  to  whom  he  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  afBanced  by  consent  of  his  Neither,  given  on  the  old 
gentleman's  death  bed.  But  Katherine  Innis,  when  she  grew  to  full  wo- 
manhood, waited  patiently,  though  pensively,  for  Gregor's  return,  and 
kept  herself  unusually  apart  from  all  male  society,  very  much,  as  was  be- 
lieved, on  his  account.  At  length  he  did  return,  and  with  a  considera- 
ble fortune,  intending  to  marry  his  Katherine  as  soon  as  he  could  com- 
plete certain  preliminary  arrangements.  On  setting  foot  in  Scotland, 
he  found  that  his  betrothed,  as  well  as  his  remaining  relations,  now  re- 
sided in  a  part  of  the  country  where  he  had  never  been ;  and  meeting 
in  his  hotel  in  Perth  with  an  old  friend  from  their  neighbourhood, 
the  pair  agreed  to  journey  together  to  Cairndale  House,  where  Gregor  s 
uncle  and  sister  lived,  and  where  he  learned  that  Katherine  at  that  very 
time  awaited  his  arrival. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  than  the  circumstances  under 
which  Gregor  M< Alpine  was  returning  to  his  native  country;  and 
the  two  friends  quitted  the  pleasant  town  of  Perth  in  the  highest  spi- 
rits, on  a  fine  morning  in  August,  leaving  the  old  palace  of  Scone  to 
the  right,  and  intending,  although  their  destination  was  to  a  conside- 
rable distance,  to  complete  their  journey  before  night-fidl.  A  liberal 
allowance  to  the  postilions  enabled  them  to  push  on  at  a  sweeping  pace 
through  the  rich  undulations  of  Perthshire ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion  enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  trip,  and  sustained  the  animated 
flow  of  conversation.     As  evening  advanced,  however,  when  our  travel- 
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lere  had  left  the  Firth  of  Tay  far  behind  them,  fetigtie  began  to  creep 
orer  their  spirita,  and  the  usual  reaction  which  follows  excitement  was 
more  particularly  manifested  in  M<  Alpine. 

They  arrived  in  due  time  at  a  Highland  hamlet,  only  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  house  to  which  they  journeyed;  and  the  road  from 
this  point  being  in  bad  repair  as  well  as  hiUy,  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  vehicle  and  proceed  for  the  rest  of  the  way  by  a  by- 
path, on  such  horses  as  they  could  be  furnished  with.  The  autumnal 
day  was  fieur  spent ;  the  air  assumed  a  heavy  misty  appearance,  as 
the  sun  dipped  towards  the  western  horizon ;  and  the  evening  began 
to  gather  in  cloudy  and  dull,  and  altogether  in  contrast  with  the  morn- 
ing* 

**  This  seems  a  long  ride,  M<  Alpine,  as  we  draw  near  its  close,"  said 
Allan  M'Kenzie  to  his  friend. 

*<  Somewhat  tedious,  I  confess ; — and  fatiguing  too  after  the  limited 
exercise  of  a  ship's  deck,"  replied  Gregor,  with  an  expression  almost  of' 
melancholy.  **  I  hardly  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me  this  evening; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  road  is  strangely — chillingly  deso- 
late." .... 

**  This  part'  of  the  country  is  indeed  wild,"  said  M'Kenzie ;  "  but 
we  are  on  a  moorland  road,  which  will  become  more  pleasing  when  we 
get  past  the  shelving  neighbourhood  of  the  Dropping  Glen." 

"  The  Dropping  Glen  I  "  repeated  Gregor,  "  what  is  that  ?  " 

<<  I  never  was  within  half  a  mile's  distance  of  it,  often  as  I  have  heard 
it  spoken  of,"  said  the  other,  <<  and  it  is  very  romantic,  I  dare  say,  only 
no  one  will  go  near  it  that  can  avoid  doing  so." 

"  I  should  like  much  to  see  it  I"  said  Gregor. 

The  other  did  not  reply,  and  they  again  proceeded  in  silence.  **  We 
must  not  be  so  stupid,  Gregor,  when  we  get  to  Caimdale,"  said 
M'Kenzie,  breaking  silence.  *^  If  I  thought  you  would  not  lose  your 
way,  I  would  ride  up  the  avenue  to  Benstrath,  and  bring  Cochrane 
down  to  meet  you  at  the  dale.  He  is  excellent  company,  and  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  of  a  new  neighbour  in  this  secluded  country." 

"  I  should  be  most  happy  to  meet  any  friend  of  your's,  M'Kenzie ; 
and  as  to  my  losing  my  way,  there  is  no  fear  of  that,  if  you  will  tell 
me  what  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  steer  for." 

<<  Nay,  be  not  so  confident ;  but,  indeed,  in  this  case  you  have  only 
to  keep  to  the  left  until  you  get  to  the  end  of  this  copsewood  bank ; 
then  you  will  see  the  path  through  the  pastures  to  the  right,  which 
will  soon  bring  you  to  the  hard  turnpike  road,  already  visible  on  the 
rising  ground  in  the  distance." 

"  if  see  it  perfectly,"  answered  M* Alpine,  "  I  shall  ride  on  slowly, 
and  you  and  your  friend  will  overtake  me  before  I  reach  Caimdale 
House." 

"  Very  good,"  replied  M'Kenzie,  and  off  he  started,  while  Gregor 
leisurely  pursued  the  track  alone. 

The  young  Highlander  unconsciously  fell  into  a  train  of  thought, 
which  abstracted  him  from  all  external  impressions.  At  length,  look- 
ing up  and  around,  he  perceived  that  he  had  gone  quite  astray ;  and 
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when  he  endeavoured  to  regain  his  route,  he  found  that  he  had  deviated 
into  a  sort  of  wild  pasture  land,  from  which  no  trace  conld  be  descried 
of  the  line  that  had  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

Advancing  a  little  farther,  and  looking  around  for  the  lost  road,  his 
eye  fell  upon  an  object  that  struck  him  at  once  with  a  singularly  oppres- 
sive sensation,  unaccountable  to  him  at  the  moment.  The  feeling 
could  not  have  been  excited  by  the  object  itself,  for  that  was  merely 
part  of  the  grey  rocks  of  the  picturesque  chasm,  called  the  Drop- 
ping Glen,  towards  which  he  had  unconsciously  wandered.  At  sea, 
on  his  passage  home,  he  had  been  visited  by  a  strange  dream,  that, 
from  the  superstition  natural  to  a  mountaineer,  had  powerfully  im- 
pressed and  haunted  his  imagination,  and  which,  as  he  was  now  asto- 
nished to  find,  seemed  to  have  vividly  represented,  with  peculiarly 
horrible  associations,  this  very  glen  on  which  he  had  thus  involuntarily 
stumbled,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  district  where  it  was  situated. 

**  Ridiculous  I"  he  ejaculated,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  suddenly- 
revived  recollection — *'  Do  I  tremble  at  a  dream  ?  The  resemblance 
is  the  work  of  the  arch  limner  Fancy,  and  could  I  but  obtain  a  closer 
glance,  the  illusion  would  vanish."  He  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse, 
determined  to  press  to  the  central  point,  whence  a  thorough  view 
of  the  glen  could  be  obtained.  By  this  time,  the  sun  had  quite  disap- 
peared, and  the  vesper  glow,  that  continued  to  linger  in  comparative 
brilliancy  on  the  plains  and  the  surrounding  heights,  was  almost  lost  in 
the  black  overshadowed  ravine,  and  even  the  partial  distinctness  which 
it  gave  to  the  lighter-coloured  objects  shooting  up  from  beneath,  or 
projecting  from  the  hollows  in  the  darkening  distance,  made  them 
assume  a  grotesque,  and,  to  a  heated  imagination,  a  terrifying  aspect. 
As  the  glen,  while  Gregor  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  chasm, 
expanded  to  his  eye,  even  the  animal  on  which  he  rode  seemed 
filled  with  dread,  and  refused  to  obey  the  spur;  and,  indeed,  the 
rider  himself  recoiled  unconsciously  from  the  adventure.  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  determined  on  braving  his  dreamy  terrors,  and  on  ob- 
taining a  distinct  sight  of  the  spot  which  had  so  strongly  impressed 
him.  He  forced  the  horse  forward,  until  he  had  nearly  passed  a  rocky 
eminence  covered  with  brushwood,  and  overhanging  the  wild  and 
deep  recess  at  the  gorge  of  the  glen.  A  few  steps  furdier  wOuld  afford 
a  view  of  the  whole,  down  to  where  the  ravine  opened  upon  the  lower 
woodlands.  The  steep  on  the  opposite  side  now  frowned  over  head, 
and  with  some  difficulty  he  urged  forward  his  horse,  which  seemed  to 
possess  the  faculty  attributed  in  ghost  stories  to  irrational  creatures 
— of  being  cognizant  of  super-human  presences,  invisible  to  man.  The 
absolute  solitude  of  the  gloomy  hollow  had  something  in  it  strangely 
impressive  to  one  who,  though  mountain-bom,  had  never  pierced  so  fJBjr 
into  the  Highlands  before ;  and  the  profound  stillness  was  almost  painful, 
in  a  spot  invested,  by  M< Alpine's  imagination,  with  so  much  mystery. 
No  stream  brawled  in  the  precipitous  depth,  nor  tumbled  down  the 
dusky  sides  of  the  steep ;  but  a  tapping,  dropping  sound  whispered 
faintly  in  the  distance,  reminding  our  traveller  of  the  ticking  of  the 
ominous  death-watch. 
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Another  glance,  as  Gregor  pressed  his  horse  to  the  lip  of  the  cliff, 
served  to  discover  that  which  in  particular  had  struck  him  with  name- 
less drettd,  and  the  sight  of  which  awakened  the  original  sensations  of 
his  dream,  with  a  power  uncontrollable  by  any  effort  of  resolution.  On 
reaching  a  spot  commanding  all  the  glen,  whence  he  could  measure  the 
precipice  downward  to  the  dismal  chasm,  his  eyes  were  rivetted  by  a 
gigantic,  head-like  shape  of  rock,  of  a  spectral  white,  bristling  above 
with  matted  and  pendant  foliage.  Emerging  firom  the  contrasting  dark- 
ness of  the  most  savage  recess  of  the  ravine,  it  presented  to  his  mind  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  ghastly  human  &ce,  apparently  gazing  on  him 
€u  it  had  done  in  hi$  vision.  Gregor  and  his  horse  shrank  back  at  the 
sight,  as  if  in  the  sympathy  of  mutual  fear,  and  the  rider,  with  a  shiver, 
not  the  less  dulling  that  it  was  attended  by  a  blush  of  shame,  averted 
his  look,  and  peered  into  the  darkness  beneath  the  precipice. 

Blended  with  his  superstitious  feelings,  there  mingled  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal apprehension,  such  as  had  been  engendered  bv  his  dream.  Why 
was  he  there  ?  By  what  extraordinary  succession  of  circumstances  had 
he  been  driven  to  that  ominous  spot  ? — It  might  be  nothing  more  than 
fiuicy,  nay  it  could  be  nothing  more  than  &ncyw — He  would  subdue  his 
boyish  apprehensions  by  a  steady  glance  at  the  face  of  the  white  rock 
— a  swimming  in  his  head,  and  a  ringing  in  his  ears,  followed  this 
resolve.  He  even  thought  he  heard  a  voice,  or  voices,  whispering 
firom  the  shadowy  hollow,  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  glen,  or  the  genii 
which  had  wiled  him  thither,  were  warning  him  from  the  awful  soli- 
tudes of  that  desert  place,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  twilight,  foretelling 
some  unspeakable  cdamity.  Overcome,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  deli- 
vered himself  up  to  the  instinct  of  his  dumb  companion,  which,  wheel- 
ing tremblingly  round,  galloped  at  full  speed  from  the  Dropping  Glen. 

The  terror  into  which  he  had  been  thus  unaccountably  thrown,  so 
confused  his  intellect,  that  he  had  ridden  several  miles  over  the  irre- 
gular Highland  district,  ere  he  was  so  far  collected  as  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  his  flight  from  the  horrid  glen.  The  evident  &t]gue  and  dis- 
tressed breathing  of  his  spent  horse,  first  recalled  his  thoughts,  and  he 
b^an  to  look  for  the  beiunng  of  his  route;  but  the  grey  obscurity  of 
the  autumnal  night  had  thickened  around  him ;  and  although  the  in- 
structions of  his  friend  had  been  plain  and  explicit,  every  object  was 
so  changed  by  the  levelling  cloud  which  shrouded  the  landscape,  that 
he  found  himself  altogether  bewildered,  and  uncertain  what  course  to 
take. 

His  situation  was  exceedingly  embarrassing.  He  turned  in  every 
direction,  but  could  perceive  no  road-mark,  nor  any  house  at  which  he 
might  make  the  necessary  inquiries ;  and  as  the  place  was  evidently  very 
little  frequented,  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  of  a  passenger  at  so  late 
an  hour.  Afier  some  momenta  spent  in  uneasy  deliberation,  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  track  on  which  he  found  himself,  and  trust  to 
chance  for  the  rest. 

On  he  went  for  a  considerable  time,  but  still  no  house  or  human 
creature  g^reeted  him ;  and  the  night  becoming  unusually  dark  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  his  perplexity  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
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The  imperfect  Highland  fence  that  had  skirted  the  road,  now  melted 
away  into  the  outspreading  brushwood,  scattered  in  patches  over  the 
solitude,  and  he  found  his  horse's  feet  again  imprinting  the  soft  sod. 
He  knew  that  he  was  in  fact  pursuing  no  road  whatever,  but  wandering 
at  random  over  the  waste ;  yet  still  he  took  courage  and  went  forward, 
for  he  thought  he  could  recognise  a  few  of  the  guiding  objects  that  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him ;  and  the  shapes  of  certain  clumpy  masses,  and 
old  trees,  seemed  to  indicate  that  less  sterile  country,  where  lay  the 
mansion  for  which  he  was  anxiously  seeking. 

Standing  erect  in  his  stirrups,  he  believed  he  discerned  the  sweep 
of  the  turnpike-road,  about  a  gun-shot  a-head ;  and,  cheered  by  the 
discovery,  he  applied  the  spurs  vigorously,  but  the  horse,  instead  of 
going  forward,  began  to  rear  and  tremble,  as  when  on  the  vei^e  of  the 
cliff.  While  contending  with  the  animal,  he  thought  he  heard  a  foot 
pattering  on  the  sod  behind,  but  it  was  now  so  dark  that  he  could  dis- 
tinguish no  one.  <'I  am  right,"  said  he,  <*I  am  again  near  the  trodden 
track.  There  it  lies  below  me  in  the  hollow.  Get  on,  poor  jade,  I 
promise  you  a  good  supper  and  a  warm  stable  to-night."  He  again 
applied  the  spurs  stoutly,  but  the  animal  still  refused  to  proceed,  and 
it  was  by  main  force  that  he  urged  it  on  a  few  steps,  when  a  startling 
voice  in  his  rear  called  out, 

"  Hilloa,  friend  I  where  are  you  bound  for  ?" 

"  I  am  for  the  adjoining  road,  and  I  have  no  time  to  parley."  He 
gave  his  shivering  steed  another  sharp  remembrancer. 

"  For  God's  sake  stop  I  if  you  are  not  mad,  and  want  to  break  your 
neck  in  the  Dropping  Glen — you  are  riding  directly  into  it  I" 

**  What  can  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed  M< Alpine,  as  he  fixed  an  eager 
and  alarmed  glance  upon  what  he  had  believed  to  be  the  road. — The 
profile  of  the  spectral  face  of  the  White  Rock  was  dimly  discernible. 

"  You'll  have  lost  your  way.  Sir,"  said  the  man  at  his  side,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  horse's  bridle. 

"  I  have  indeed,  firiend,"  said  M* Alpine,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  for 
the  big  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon  his  forehead  as  he  turned  from 
the  appalling  object,  and  thought  of  his  hair-breadth  escape.  "  I  have 
been  roaming  about  the  neighbourhood  these  two  hours,  without  being 
able  to  escape  from  this  hateful  glen." 

"  Where  want  you  to  go.  Sir  ?" 

"  To  Caimdale  house.     Can  you  lead  me  thither  ?" 

<<  That  I  can ;  but  you  are  two  miles  from  it  here,  and  it  is  late, 
and '' 

"  But  I  have  money  in  my  pocket,  and  you  shall  be  well  rewarded  if 
you  will  only  take  me  there.  I  thought  I  had  myself  known  the  way, 
but  the  sight  of  this " 

*^  Its  an  ugly  place,  to  be  sure,  as  there  is  in  all  Auchterarder,  and 
its  odd  how  your  honor  could  get  into  such  a  lonesome  track ;  I  am 
only  here  to-night  myself  by  accident." 

"  Lead  on — lead  on,"  said  M< Alpine,  impatient  of  the  Lowlander's 
talk,  and  away  they  went  together  in  a  direction  quite  contrary  to 
that  in  which  the  returning  exile  had  been  benighted. 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  subjects  of  contemplation  to  him  who  is 
far  from  his  native  land,  is  the  meeting  with  friends  on  his  return ; 
and  often  and  often  had  M<  Alpine  pictured  to  himself  the  home  scene 
as  he  wished  and  expected  it  to  he.  But  how  di£ferent  was  the  reality  1 
Sick  and  exhausted,  with  pallid  features,  and  a  joyless  smile,  he  entered 
the  house  which  contained  his  betrothed,  and  gazed  around  with  an 
expression  that  awakened  the  curiosity  and  alarm  of  the  inmates. 

Katherine  looked  affectionately,  yet  scrutinizingly  in  his  &ce,  re- 
peated unconsciously  his  answers  to  her  questions,  and  seemed  to  marvel 
at  his  demeanour ;  while  her  mother  shook  her  head  as  he  related  the 
adventure  of  the  Dropping  Glen.  At  length  the  gentlemen  returned 
from  seeking  him,  congratulated  him  heartily  on  his  safe  arrival,  late  as 
it  was,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  his  going  astray  on  the  second  night 
after  setting  foot  again  in  Scotland.  Cheerfulness  and  enjo3nnent  were 
by  degrees  restored,  and  a  pleasant  hour  was  spent  before  the  party  re- 
tired to  rest. 

Gregor's  adventure  was  soon  consigned  to  forgetfulness,  amid  plea- 
surable engagements  and  the  various  affairs  preparatory  to  the  marriage. 
Whenever  he  did  think  of  the  occurrence,  in  riding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  dreary  section  of  the  country  which  girdled  the  glen,  it 
was  only  as  one  of  those  fugitive  impressions,  that  flit  across  the  minds 
of  men  with  no  more  permanent  effect  than  the  breeze  over  the  water. 
Finding,  however,  greater  delay  in  the  matters  which  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  marriage  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  became  gradually  nervous 
and  impatient ;  and  strange  fancies  would  often  intrude  upon  him  with  a 
misgiving  or  presentiment  that  some  unlooked-for  ill  would  occur,  and 
that  this  long  contemplated  match,  with  its  promised  happiness,  was 
after  all  destined  never  to  take  place. 

At  last  the  leading  preliminaries  about  which  he  was  solicitous 
were  in  a  great  measure  settled,  and  in  the  course  of  another  month 
he  expected  to  be  finally  united  to  his  beloved.  He  continued  to  re- 
side at  Caimdale,  the  house  of  his  uncle,  an  infirm  and  hypochon- 
driacal old  man.  One  morning,  while  some  strangers  were  on  a  visit 
at  the  house,  M< Alpine  joined  the  breakfiist  table,  exhibiting  so  much 
embarrassment  and  thoughtfulness  in  his  manner,  that  his  ftiends  im- 
mediately observed  the  change,  and  his  sister  in  particular  began  to 
rally  him  on  the  subject.  This  drew  more  strongly  the  attention  of 
the  rest,  and  as  he  (ud  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  disturbed  state  of 
his  mind,  all  present  insisted  on  his  disclosing  the  cause.  M< Alpine 
hesitatingly  answered  that  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  confess  that  he 
had  no  rational  ground  for  uneasiness,  and  yet  that  he  could  not  help 
feeling  peculiariy  troubled  by  a  dream  of  the  preceding  night.  This 
drew  from  the  company  the  usual  observations  upon  the  folly,  &c.,  &c., 
but  he  was  not  the  less  earnestly  intreated  to  relate  his  dream;  and 
with  a  reluctance  which  made  some  smile,  he  at  length  did  so,  as 
foUows : — 

He  imagined  himself,  he  said,  to  be  near  an  unknown  ^lace,  into 
which  he  had  a  wish  to  enter ;  but  over  him  frowned  a  huge  gate,  so 
closely  shut,  that  he  could  espy  nothing  beyond  it.      Suddenly  the 
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gate  partially  expanded,  and  he  walked  in,  when  it  as  instantly  closed 
behind  him.  Aboye  appeared  a  gigantic  &ce,  which,  to  his  slumbering 
recollection,  bore  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  White  Rock,  in  the  Drop- 
ping Glen.  As  he  turned  away  with  instinctive  dread,  it  unlocked  its 
stony  jaws,  and  although  no  sounds  were  uttered,  seemed  to  demand 
of  him  what  he  did  there.  The  question  from  sudi  a  querist  was  em- 
barrassing, and  he  could  only  beg,  with  trembling  lips,  that  the  gate 
might  be  re-opened. 

The  gigantic  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  compassion,  as, 
looking  down  in  his  &ce,  it  observed  his  extreme  dismay,  and  although 
he  was  not  distinctly  aware  that  it  spoke,  yet  he  received  an  inde- 
finable intimation  that  it  would  suffer  him  to  depart,  if  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  return,  and  again  ask  admittance  on  the  same  day  of  the 
following  month.  This  condition  he  for  a  time  attempted  to  resist, 
but  his  horror  became  so  overwhelming,  that  he  at  length  gave  the 
promise.  The  massive  bars  of  the  gate  were  then  withdrawn,  and  its 
vast  compartments  unfolding,  were  just  clashing  behind  him,  when 
with  the  thundering  noise  he  awoke. 

The  dream  the  company  said  was  certainly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
it  bore  reference  to  visions  that  had  visited  and  impressed  him  before : 
yet  what  were  dreams?  And  although  in  the  conversation  excited 
by  his  narrative,  several  wonderful  &ct8  were  related  in  connexion  with 
nocturnal  visions,  still  Mr.  M* Alpine  would  be  foolish  to  indulge  further 
meditation  upon  the  subject.  He  took  the  advice,  and  the  traces  of  this  way- 
ward visitation  were  speedily  obliterated  by  the  exhilarating  engagements 
connected  with  an  active  preparation  for  the  nuptial  ceremony.  Time 
passed  on,  and  some  days  before  that  appointed  for  the  solemnity,  he 
had  occasion  to  visit  the  neighbouring  village  of  Crie£f,  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  late  £Ekther's  affairs.  When  he  reached  the  place,  he 
missed  one  of  the  persons  whom  he  expected  to  meet,  and  was  obliged 
to  engage  to  revisit  the  village  on  the  following  day.  Circumstances 
barred  the  keeping  of  his  appointment,  and,  occupied  with  ante-nup- 
tial concerns,  it  was  put  off  until  the  very  morning  previous  to  the  one 
on  which  his  neighbours  were  invited  to  attend  his  bridaL 

Taking  horse  early,  he  promised  if  possible  to  return  by  nightfiilL 
Night  came,  however,  and  he  was  still  absent.  His  bride  was  with  the 
fisimily  at  Caimdale,  occupied  by  the  agreeable  employments  of  the  time, 
when  a  gentleman  who  lived  at  some  distance  arrived,  and  narrated  a 
circumstance  he  had  witnessed  as  he  crossed  the  country. 

« I  may  be  a  little  superstitiously  disposed,"  said  the  gentleman, 
'<  with  regard  to  a  certain  place  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  we  all  know 
by  the  name  of  the  Dropping  Glen,  ever  since  a  remarkable  anecdote 
told  me  concerning  it  by  my  grand&ther,  to  which  I  only  can  now 
barely  allude.  Lying  in  my  way  to  this  house,  I  felt  something  I  con- 
fess like  alarm,  on  observing  that  the  darkness  had  overtaken  me 
before  I  cleared  its  dangerous  vicinity.  When  quite  near  it,  my  at- 
tention was  fixed  by  the  clatter  of  a  rapid  horse  tramp.  I  stopped 
and  listened.  A  horse  and  rider  approached  at  an  irregular  gidlop. 
Well  acquainted  with  the  broken  and  bushy  nature  of  the  ground,  it 
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seemed  to  be  almost  a  proof  of  madness  for  any  man,  even  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  headlong  haste,  to  dash  on  with  such  furious 
speed,  particularly  in  the  thickening  darkness.  It  was  then  so  obscure, 
that  I  could  not  judge  who  the  desperate  rider  might  be.  Con- 
scious of  the  imminent  danger  he  was  in,  I  shouted  more  than 
once  as  he  passed,  but  whether  the  hard  breathing  and  the  sounding 
hoofe  of  his  horse  prevented  him  from  hearing  my  call,  I  know  not, 
but  notwithstanding  the  warning,  he  rushed  on  durectly  towards  the 
upper  chasm  of  the  Dropping  Glen,  as  if  all  the  demons  of  the 
air  were  hurrying  him  to  destruction.  I  spurred  after  him  as  soon 
as  astonishment  would  allow  me,  but  by  this  time  I  heard  his  horse's 
feet  ringing  on  the  ledge  of  the  cliff,  and  the  clang  resounding  through 
the  low-lying  hollows.  Again  the  receding  echoes  died  away,  and 
nothing  broke  the  dead  silence,  save  a  yoice-like  murmur,  which 
might  have  been  the  afirighted  man's  exclamations  on  finding  him- 
self in  this  dreadful  situation.  To  me  it  seemed  like  the  unearthly 
whisperings  of  the  fiends  that  are  said  to  haunt  the  inner  gulphs  of  that 
fearsome  place.  The  horse's  hoofs  rattled  again  upon  the  rocks,  and  pre- 
sently there  broke  upon  my  ear  a  piercing  shriek,  followed  by  a  low  dash- 
ing noise  that  arose  from  the  extreme  depths,  answered  as  it  were  by  a 
hollow  moan,  rolling  down  the  windings  of  the  glen.  Then  all  was 
again  still,  as  if  the  fearful  chasm  had  just  been  made  a  graye— as  if  the 
spirits  of  doom  had  been  appeased  by  a  sacrifice  t 

**  I  stood  transfixed  with  terror,  when  I  oberved  something  flying 
towards  me,  and  presently  a  horse,  with  empty  saddle,  came  rushing 
past.  I  rode  up,  and  tried  to  seize  hold  of  the  bridle,  as  the  animal 
floundered  among  the  brushwood,  but  my  nerves  were  too  greatly 
agitated,  and  it  broke  away. — God  grant  that  all  our  friends  may  be 
safe  I  Some  unhappy  mortal,  I  fear  me,  has  this  night  been  called  to 
his  last  account,  in  that  accursed  spot  I" 

It  was  long  past  the  hour  that  the  bridegroom  of  the  morrow  should 
have  arrived,  and  the  effect  of  this  narrative  upon  the  alarmed  bride,  I 
need  not  attempt  to  pourtray.  A  horse-prance  was  heard  without 
— It  was  M*  Alpine's  horse — riderless  I 

Next  morning,  on  search  being  m^de  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
glen,  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  were  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a  steep  precipice,  just  beneath  the  spectre-like  crag,  where 
fall  the  incessant  drops  which  give  its  name  to  the  fatal  scene.  The 
story  made  a  deep  impression  in  the  superstitious  neighbourhood  of 
Benlaws,  in  Perthshire;  for  on  comparing  dates,  the  catastrophe  was 
found  to  have  occurred  on  that  very  day  month,  after  Gregor  M<  Alpine 
had  his  remarkable  dream. 

P. 
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IN   THB   FOOTSTEPS  OF   DON   QUIXOTE. — No.  2. 


It  18  well  known  to  the  leaders  of  Don  Cluixote, — and  who  then  is  there  to 
whom  it  is  not  known  ? — ^that  the  Taliant  Knisht  of  La  Mancha  made  two 
sallies  from  his  own  village ;  in  the  first  of  which  he  was  knighted,  in  the  inn 
which  he  mistook  for  a  castle :  and  that,  hy  the  advice  of  the  innkeeper,  he 
returned  to  his  village,  that  he  might  furnish  himself  with  a  purse,  and  a 
change  of  linen ;  hut  especiallv  that  he  might  provide  himself  with  a  squiro> 
as  was  befitting  eveij  true  knight  errant.  Now,  although  I  profess  to  ramble 
in  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should 
twice  journey  from  the  village  of  Migwil  Etteban ;  and  as  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  chose  the  daylight  for  one  of  his  rambles,  and  the  night  for  the  other, 
I  must  claim  the  privilege  of  selection,  and  avoid  darkness,  which  could  scarcely 
enable  me  to  fulnl  my  promise  of  following  in  his  footsteps. 

The  reader  will  recoUect  where  I  took  leave  of  him  *,  I  bade  him  good  night 
in  the  reputed  house  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  so  fatiguing  had  been  my  day's 
journey,  that  no  dream  of  knight  errantry  disturbed  my  slumbers.  I  broxe 
a  lance  with  nobody ;  but  was  awakened  from  my  first  sleep  about  daybreak,  by 
the  entrance  of  my  friend  the  barber.  ^  I  was  thinking,"  said  he,  **  that  your 
mercy  *  cannot  do  without  a  squire."  **  Not  without  a  squire  ?"  said  L  "  How  ? 
1  am  not  going  in  quest  of  adventures."  '*  No,"  returned  the  barber,  ^  but 
how  can  you  follow  the  track  of  Don  Quixote,  unless  some  one  show  you  the 
way ;  the  muleteer  you  have  brought  from  Toledo,  knows  no  more  about  this 
country  than  I  know  about  Andalusia."  The  barber  was  in  the  right ;  a  guide 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  I  enquired  of  him  whether  he  knew  any  one 
fitted  for  the  office.  ^  Such  people  are  scarce,"  said  he ;  **  I  know  of  only  one, 
and  he  could  walk  through  La  Mancha  blindfolded."  I  returned  the  barber 
muchas  graeioiy  and  told  him  to  send  this  invaluable  guide  to  me  forthwith,  as 
I  should  set  out  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  **  He's  not  far  off,"  said  the  barber, 
with  a  look  which  convinced  me  this  guide  was  no  other  than  himself;  ^*  trade 
is  not  brisk,  and,  perhaps" — "  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  '*  I  cannot  promise  vou  so 
magnificent  a  reward  for  your  services  as  the  government  of  an  island.  But 
this  proved  no  obstacle  with  the  barber,  and  the  matter  of  remuneration  was 
speedily  arranged ;  he  would  accept  of  nothing  more  than  board  for  himself 
and  his  mule;  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  we  were  jogging  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, just  as  **  ruddy  Phoebus,  o'er  this  wide  and  spacious  earth,  displayed  the 
golden  threads  of  his  refulgent  hair."  We  had  each  a  wallet,  well  stored  with 
provisions,  and  each  a  wine-skin  of  most  agreeable  rotundity,  produced  by 
several  quartillos  of  good  Vol  de  Penat;  and  we  jogged  on  among  the  scat- 
tered olives,  and  through  the  saffron  fields,  though  without  the  chorus  mentioned 
by  the  knight,  '*  from  the  little  painted  warblers  with  their  forky  tongues." 
Such  a  chorus  is  indeed  no  where  to  be  found  in  La  Mancha^  which  is  nearly 
destitute  of  trees.  But  this  embellishment  being  contained  in  a  rhapsody  of 
the  knight,  must  not  be  charged  against  the  veracity  of  Cervantes,  who,  in  all 
that  he  relates  as  having  happened  to  his  hero,  adheres  most  strictly  to  nature, 
such  as  we  find  her  to  be  at  this  dav  in  the  district  of  La  Mancha. 

Sometimes  the  path  was  only  wide  enough  for  one  mule ;  sometimes  it  was 
broader;  and  then  we  rode  together,  and  con?ersed  by  the  way.  **  After  all," 
said  the  barber,  "  Sancho  Panza  was  worthy  of  the  government  his  master 


*  This  is  the  phraseology  in  Spain  }  vuesira  mereed  (yonr  mercy)  in  place  of  you. 
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promified  Mm ;  there  never  lived  in  La  Muncha  an  honesler  man  than  Sancho." 
— ^*'  Except  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,**  said  I.  "  Not  honester,"  replied  the 
barber,  *^  honour  for  the  knight  and  honesty  for  the  squire ;  each  had  the 
honesty  that  befitted  hLn  station."  ^*  True,"  said  I,  "  and  I  believe  Sancho 
would  have  scorned  a  dishonest  action  as  much  as  his  master."  Here  the  path 
became  so  narrow,  that  my  companion  was  obliged  to  fall  behind,  and  I  was 
left  awhile  to  my  own  reflections,  which  continned  to  flow  in  the  same  channel. 
To  endeavour  to  assign  a  motive  for  the  production  of  any  work,  is  idle ;  for  my 
own  part,  I  believe  Siat  the  often  repeated  motive,  that  of  throwing  ridicule 
upon  books  of  knight  errantry,  was  a  very  secondiuy  considemtion  with  Cer- 
vantes ;  and  that  he,  like  most  other  men  of  genius,  wrote  because  genius 
overflowed,  and  sought  a  channel  which  might  conduct  it  to  immortality.  It  is 
a  more  interesting  question  to  ask,  what  is  Uie  aim  and  moral  of  the  work  ?  It 
is  **  all  things  to  dl  men."  The  genUeman,  the  Christian,  tiie  master,  the 
servant,  may  each  learn  something  from  its  pages ;  for  the  Knight  of  La  Man- 
cha  was  a  more  perfect  gentieman,  a  better  practical  Christian,  a  more  excellent 
master,  ay,  and  a  wiser  man  too,  than  probably  any  one  of  those  who  study  his 
life  and  conversation.  Cervantes  evidenUy  intended  to  personify  the  intellectual 
and  tiie  animal  parts  of  our  nature,  in  the  contrast  between  the  knight  and  the 
squire.  High-mindedness,  loftiness  of  purpose,  unbounded  generosity,  total 
disinterestedness,  undaunted  courage,  humility,  and  Christian  resignation,— 
these  are  the  fine  attributes  of  intellectual  perfection ;  while  in  the  character 
of  the  squire,  we  find  all  that  is  sensual,  worldly,  common,  and  vulgar,  united 
with  only  that  rough  good  sense,  blunt  honesty,  and  good  nature,  which  are 
compatible  with  an  uninformed  mind,  and  a  low  station. 

I  was  interrupted  in  my  cogitations  by  my  companion  telling  me  it  was 
already  mid-day,  and  therefore  time  to  apply  to  our  wallets  and  wine-skins,  a 
proposition  to  which  I  willingly  assented ;  and  allowing  our  mules  to  pick  up  a 
scanty  breakfast,  we  seated  ourselves  under  the  imperfect  shade  of  a  stunted 
olive,  and  opened  the  budget  The  olive  is  the  only  tree  in  La  Mancha,  and 
La  Mancha  is  one  of  the  ugliest  countries  under  the  sun ;  let  nob'ody  be  de- 
ceived by  the  words  of  the  song,  '*  Oh !  remember  the  time  in  La  Mancha's 
shades,"  for  there  are  no  shades  in  La  Mancha.  Our  nrovisions  were  not  very 
tempting;  the  baiber  had  been  the  purveyor,  and  had  suited  his  own  taste 
rather  than  mine.  They  consisted  of  a  thick  pancake,  interlarded  with  slices 
of  bacon ;  and  cheese,  bread,  and  wine.  These  are  the  nrovisions  carried  by 
every  muleteer  in  Spain,  with  the  addition  sometimes  of  salted  fish ;  but  the 
nancake  being  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  the  cheese  made  of  sheep's  milk, 
neUher  of  them  was  very  enticing.  As  for  the  wine  of  La  Mancha,  m  which 
Sancho  Panza  found  a  solace  for  many  of  his  hardships,  its  goodness  depends 
altogether  upon  the  skin  in  which  it  is  carried ;  for  if  the  skin  be  not  old  and 
well-seasoned,  the  best  Vol  de  Penas  acquires  an  unpleasant  flavour.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  the  wine  of  La  Mancha  should  be  carried  otherwise  than  in 
skins ;  the  roads  are  only  fitted  for  mules,  and  skins  can  be  more  easily  and 
more  sidTely  carried  across  mules  than  casks:  but  indeed  casks  are  out  of  the 
question  in  a  country  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  wood.  It  is  no  contemptible 
art,  that  of  drinking  out  of  a  wine-skm  without  snilUng  the  wine,  and  drench- 
ing the  bosom ;  the  wine-skin  is  held  horizontally,  one  hand  supporting  its 
lotondity,  and,  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  tiie  wine  is  thrown  forward  to  the 
neck.  When,  in  the  translations  of  Don  Quixote,  we  meet  with  the  word  bottle, 
-we  inust  of  course  substitute  skin,  otherwise  the  sentence  will  sometimes  be 
unintelligible ;  as  for  example,  when,  after  the  adventure  with  the  wind-mills, 
we  find  Sancho  visiting  his  bottle,  and  discovering  that  it  was  much  more  lank 
than  it  was  the  night  before.  ,     .„. 

It  was  now  too  hot  to  think  of  journeying  for  some  hours,  and  willing  to  pass 
the  time  otiierwise  tiian  in  a  siesta, "  Mr.  Barber,"  said  I,  "  I  feel  well  con- 
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▼inced  that  you  hare  not  been  all  your  life  a  barber  in  Migvel  Etteban;  we 
have  now  two  good  kouis  to  spare ;  the  shade  of  this  olire-tree  is  too  scan^  to 
allow  a  nestOf  and  how  then  can  we  spend  our  time  better  than  you  in  telling, 
and  I  in  listening  to  your  story." 

'*  In  truth,"  replied  the  bavber,  "  you  hare  guessed  well  in  thinking  I  ha^e 
not  been  all  my  life  a  barber  in  Miguel  Esie&n,  I  have  been  many  trades ; 
and  since,  as  you  truly  say,  there  is  no  shade  for  a  lietta,  and  as  our  wine-sldn 
would  be  dried  up  by  Uie  rays  of  the  mid-day  sun,  befoie  we  could  get  to  Lamcke^ 
you  shall  hear  my  stoiy,  such  as  it  is : "  and  the  barber  accordingly  oegan 
as  follows.  "  I  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Manzanaret  in  La  Mancha.  My 
father  was  porter  to  the  Dominican  convent  there,  and  my  mother  was  laundress 
in  the  house  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos,*  As  for  me,  I  led  the  merriest  of 
lives  till  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age ;  I  was  idolized  both  by  my  father  and 
mother,  and  spent  my  time  equally  in  the  kitchen  of  the  auke  and  of  the 
Dominicans.  In  the  one,  I  tasted  the  most  sayouiy  stews,  and  in  the  othery 
the  most  delicious  fruit  in  the  world ;  and  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughta 
than  to  leave  so  agreeable  a  mode  of  life,  when  one  day  my  father  called  me 
to  him  and  said,  *  Laxaro^  it  is  time  that  thou  shouldst  thiiUK  of  bettering  thy 
fortune,  and  I  have  found  thee  a  road  to  it' 

"  For  my  part,  I  felt  no  great  inclination  towards  bettering  my  condition,  which 
appeared  to  me  the  most  agreeable  in  the  world ;  and  my  mother  was  also  of  the 
same  opinion :  but  the  picture  drawn  by  my  father  of  my  future  prospects  was 
so  flattering,  that  even  I  was  anxious  to  commence  my  new  mode  of  life.  The 
opening  was  this :  a  certain  stranger,  who  lately  died  in  the  house  of  the  curate 
of  the  parish  church  of  San  Salvador,  in  Manzanam,  had  left  to  the  church 
money  for  eight  thousand  masses  to  get  his  soul  out  of  purgatory ;  and  the 
curate,  willing  to  receive  the  legacy,  without  the  condition  of  saying  a  mass 
every  day  for  twenty-two  years,  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
a£  the  head  of  the  church,  for  permission  to  say  eight  in  place  of  eight  thousand 
masses,— a  restriction  which  would  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  stranger's  soul, 
since  the  archbishop  might  declare,  by  his  supreme  authority,  that  eight  m&sses 
should  be  as  effectual  as  eight  thousand  in  praying  it  out  of  purgatory .t  The 
curate  applied  to  the  Dominicans  to  find  a  trusty  messenger ;  they  selected 
my  father,  and  he  delegated  the  mission  to  me.  *  This  other  letter,'  said  my 
father,  at  the  same  time,  also,  putting  into  my  hand  the  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishop, '  is  for  the  Padre.  Cirilloy  curate  of  the  church  of  San  Pasqual  at  To- 
ledo ;  it  recommends  you  to  his  protection,  and  there  is,  therefore,  little  doubt 
that  he  will  take  you  into  his  service ;  who  knows  but  that  you  may,  by  and  bye, 
be  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  archbishop,  whose  stews  are  no  doubt  as  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlot,  as  the  melon  you  are  eating  is  to 
a  turnip.'  My  teeth  already  began  to  water  for  the  archbishop's  stews ;  and  I 
set  out  the  same  day  with  an  honest  miuleteer,  who  was  charged  with  wine  for 
some  of  the  canons. 

«  '  You  shall  enter  into  my  service,'  said  the  curs,  when  he  had  read  the 
letter ;  and  when  I  heard  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  I  already  fancied  my- 
self transferred  to  the  service  of  the  archbishop,  and  scented  the  savour  of  his 
kitchen.  My  duties  in  the  service  of  the  Padre  Cirillo  were  simple  ;  they 
consisted  in  sweeping  the  church,  and  cleaning  the  ornaments  used  at  mass ; 
and  the  rest  of  my  time  was  at  my  own  disposal.  If  this  had  been  all,  1 
should  have  had  no  reason  to  complain ;  but  the  reverend  Ctira,  who  fed  upon 
dainties  every  day,  shared  them  only  with  his  housekeeper ;  and  far  from  find- 

*  The  Duque  de  San  Carlos  is  proprietor  of  almoit  all  the  town  of  Manzaoares, 
and  the  surrounding  vineyards. 

f  The  curate  was  mistaken  in  this  opinion  ;  it  is  only  the  Pope  who  possesses  this 
power. 
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ing  myself  any  nearer  the  archbishop^s  stews,  I  was  only  permitted  to  smell 
those  of  the  cura.  My  allowance  was  bread,  and  a  string  of  onions  ereiy  four 
days,  with  a  scanty  j^ucAero  on  Sunday ;  and  while  I  was  half  star?ed,  the  eura 
would  say,  *  Lazaro^  you  young  xogue,  mej&r  vida  tienet  que  el  Papa,  thou  lirest 
better  than  the  Pope.' 

**  But  hunger  sharpens  the  wits ;  I  set  my  ingenuity  to  work,  and  discovered 
a  method  of  bettering  my  condition.  All  my  master's  provisions  were  kept  in  a 
closet,  and  the  door  of  this  closet  hunger  devised  a  means  of  opening ;  but  I 
resolved  that  the  theft  should  lie  at  another  door  than  mine;  and  every  night  I 
made  a  hearty  meal  in  my  master's  store-house,  by  nibbling  round  his  bread, 
and  cheese,  and  bacon,  so  that  the  rats  and  the  mice  got  all  the  blame,  and  I 
got  a  double  portion ;  for  the  eura  never  faUed,  after  roundly  abusing  the  secret 
thieves,  to  pare  off  all  the  nibbled  slices,  and  hand  them  to  me,  saying,  *  eat 
LazarOf  you  rogue,  que  el  raton  cota  limpia  et,  rats  are  clean  things.' 

"  One  day,  about  this  time,  after  I  had  been  employed  in  cleaning  the  orna- 
ments on  the  tnajor  altar  in  the  church,  1  stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  sacris^ :  God 
foi^ve  me  for  my  intention, — a  slice  of  haccalao  *  at  breakfast  had  made  me 
thirsty,  and  the  sacramental  cup  I  knew  was  brimful.  I  had  scarcely  entered 
the  sacristy,  when  I  heard  the  footstep  of  the  cura  pass  through  the  church, 
and  I  had  only  time  to  hide  myself  under  the  petticoats  of  the  virgin  of 
St  Pilar,t  when  my  master  entered  the  sacris^,  accompanied  by  a  stranger 
dressed  as  a  pilgrim,  who,  after  the  door  lud  been  shut,  produced  from  below 
his  habit  a  small  box,  which  he  opened,  and  put  into  my  master's  hands. 
'  You  perceive,'  said  the  stranger,  '  that  it  is  as  withered  as  the  ear  of  an  ante- 
diluvian ass — it  would  deceive  the  very  devil.' 

^ '  Hush,'  said  the  cura^ '  recollect  where  you  are,  at  the  same  time  glancing 
towards  the  virgin  of  St.  Pilar,  whose  petticoats  slightly  moved,  and  crossing 
himself,—*  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  deceive  the  devil,  if  it  but  deceive  the 
superior  of  the  Carthusian  convent' 

*' '  How  much  am  I  to  get  for  it?'  said  the  pretended  pilgrim. 

**  *"  That  must  depend,'  said  the  cum,  *•  upon  the  value  put  upon  it  by  the  su- 
perior of  the  Carthusians ;  put  up  the  ass's  ear,  and  we  will  go  together  to  the 
convent, — surely  an  ear  of  the  ass  that  made  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
must  be  worth  half  the  convent  treasury ;'  and  as  my  worthy  master  so  delivered 
himself,  he  turned  towards  the  virgin,  as  was  his  usual  custom  on  leaving  the 
sacristy,  made  his  genuflection,  and  crossed  himself.  Whether  it  might  be  the 
ludicrous  contrast  between  the  sanctified  face  with  which  my  master,  from  habit, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  virgin,  and  the  smile  and  roguish  wink  with  which  he 
nad  received  the  box  from  the  pilgrim,  that  roused  my  risible  faculties,  I  am 
not  able  to  tell ;  but  I  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter.  At  first  my 
master  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and  crossed  himself  as  fast  as  ever  thumb 
could  move ;  but  common  sense  soon  came  in  place  of  superstition ;  for  if  the 
virgin  of  St  Pilar  had  thought  fit  to  show  her  displeasure  by  laughing,  the 
laughter  would  not  have  proceeded  from  under  her  petticoats.  In  short,  the  cura 
dis«}vered  all ;  and  dragging  me  from  my  hiding  place,  and  telling  me  to  re- 
main in  Uie  sacris^  till  he  returned,  he  went  out  and  locked  the  door. 

'*  I  expected  nothing  less  when  he  returned  than  an  unmerciftil  beating ;  and 
was  therefore  greatly  and  agreeably  surprised,  when  again  entering  the  sacristy 
he  addressed  me  thus,  *  I  perceive  that  diou  art  an  ingenious,  as  well  as  a 


*  Baccalao  is  salted  Cod,  much  used  in  the  convents,  and  by  the  clergy,  and  by 
all  who  hokl  meagre  days. 

t  The  images  of  the  virgins  and  female  saints  in  the  convents  and  churches,  are 
arrayed  in  garments  so  ample,  that  an  eicellent  shelter  might  be  found  where  the 
barber  sought  it. 
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gluttonous  youngster ;  for  thou  not  only  makest  the  rats  and  mice  hide  thy  de- 
linquencies, but  even  the  petticoats  of  the  virgin  of  St  Pilar  conceal  them  ; 
thou  hast  heard  what  passed  betwixt  me  and  the  pilgrim  ?' 

'*'!  heard  all,*  said  I,  <and  saw* — ^*  No  matter  what  thou  sawest,'  inter- 
rupted he,  'I  may  have  occasion  for  tbj  services;  be  discreet  and  secret: 
henceforth  thou  shalt  dine  at  mj  table  every  day,'  and  so  saying  he  walked  out 
of  the  sacristy. 

''This  was  the  most  agreeable  change  in  the  world ;  the  cura^t  stews,  though 
scarcely  equal  to  those  of  the  Duque  ae  San  Carloty  were  delicious  to  one  who 
had  been  obliged  to  nibble  for  six  months  like  a  mouse ;  my  master  loaded  me 
with  kindness ;  and  one  day,  when  we  were  in  the  sacristy  together,  he  made 
me  his  confidant — ^'The  monks  of  the  Carthusian  convent,'  said  he,  'are 
making  a  collection  of  relics ;  the  superior, '  tiene  mas  dinero  que  ingenioy  has 
more  money  than  brains, — and  we,  who  are  wiser  and  poorer,  diminish  his 
treasury,  and  stock  his  relicaiy.  Harkee,  Lazaro^  continued  he, '  the  fool  is  not 
yet  satu^ed ;  thou  art  not  wanting  in  wit :  m^  invention  is  nigh  exhausted, — 
the  ass's  ear  was  a  last  effort,  and  proved  a  hit,  but  if  thou  canst  think  of  any 
thingnew,  half  the  profits  shall  descend  into  thy  empty  pockets." 

«  This  was  encouragement,  and  I  set  my  brains  to  worx  forthwith.  One  day 
passing  through  one  of  the  streets  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  I  saw  a  cocc 
standing  upon  the  wall  of  the  Franciscan  convent  garden,  and  I  said  to  myself 
— *'  Que  aleyria^  for  a  happy  thought  struck  me.  When  it  was  dark  I  stole  from 
my  master's  house,  and  making  my  way  to  the  garden  of  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent, I  surprised  a  cock  in  the  hen  roost ;  and  next  day  finding  myself  alone 
with  my  master,  I  produced  a  cock's  tongue,  and  said,  '  what  will  hinder  you 
from  placing  this  in  the  relicary  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  as  the  tongue  of  the 
cock  that  crew  to  St  Peter  V 

"  '  Tis  too  fresh  and  too  red,'  said  the  cwa, 

" '  Put  it  in  the  stew  pan,'  said  I — *•  'twill  firizzle  as  dry  as  if  it  had  not  crowed 
for  a  century.' 

" '  Thou'rt  a  marvel,'  cried  the  cura,  '  let  me  embrace  thee,  and  so—' "  but 
just  as  the  barber  had  proceeded  thus  far  with  his  story,  chancing  to  glance 
towards  the  place  where  we  had  left  our  mules,  they  were  no  where  to  be  seen. 
"  We  must  go  in  search  of  them,"  said  the  barber ;  "  and  beades,  the  sun  gets 
lower,  and  unless  we  jog  on  we  shall  scarcely  reach  Lapiche  before  dark;  my 
story  is  a  long  one,  and  if  you  have  found  any  amusement  in  it,  we'll  resume 
it  another  time,"  and  so  tying  up  our  wallets,  and  taking  another  draught  from 
the  wine-skin,  we  rose  and  went  in  search  of  our  mules.  They  had  strayed 
a  long  way ;  but  at  last  we  discovered  them  taking  their  tiesta  under  the 
partial  shade  of  a  sand  bank ;  and  we  continued  our  journey. 

As  we  trotted  slowly  on,  I  enquired  of  my  companion  to  which  scene  of  the 
knight's  adventures  he  meant  to  conduct  me  first? 

"  That,"  said  the  barber,  "  is  a  natural  question ;  for  although  we  wish  to 
follow  the  track  of  Don  Cluixote,  yet,  as  he  made  two  sallies  from  his  village, 
and  we  make  only  one,  it  might  be  expected  that  we  should  be  forced  to  mSkt 
choice  of  a  first  scene ;  however  it  so  happens  that  this  is  unnecessary ;  because 
no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  the  inn  which  he  mistook  for  a  castle, 
and  in  which  the  ceremony  of  knighthood  was  performed ;  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, no  choice  but  to  make  for  Lapiche,  and  the  windmills,  which  doubtless 
furnished  the  first  adventure  in  the  second  sally." — ^"  Is  it  supposed  then,"  said 
I,  "^that  the  inn  never  had  any  existence,  excepting  in  tne  imagination  of 
Cervantes?" 

"  It  existed,"  said  the  barber,  reining  in  his  mule,  and  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
had  uttered  some  profanation — ^"  as  surely  as" — ^he  was  goin j^  to  say  as  surely 
as  the  knight  himself  existed ;  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said, — "  as 
surely  as  Cervantes  himself  existed."    There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the 
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inn  iu  question  is  fictitious ;  there  is  no  solitary  house  on  this  track ;  and 
between  Miguel  Estahan  and  Puerto  Lapiche  there  is  no  village.' 

It  wanted  yet  about  an  hour  of  sunset,  when  upon  a  small  elevation  that  lay 
at  some  little  distance  to  the  left,  I  descried  four  wind  mills:  at  the  same 
moment  the  barber  laid  hold  of  my  bridle,  and  pointed  to  the  still  existing  me- 
morials of  *'  the  inconceivable  adventure  of  the  windmills ;"  and  as  we  rode 
nearer,  and  the  great  sails  were  seen  moving  slowly  round,  the  Knight  of  La 
Mancha  seemed  to  be  at  mv  side — I  saw  him  turn  towards  his  worthy  squire, 
and  heard  him  say  ^*  Look  there,  friend  Sancho,  and  behold  thirty  or  forty  out- 
rageous giants  with  whom  I  intend  to  engage  in  battle :  fly  not,  ye  base  and 
cowardly  miscreants,  for  he  is  but  a  single  knight  who  now  attacks  you." 

*'  There  are  there,"  said  I,  turning  to  the  barber,  ^*  only  fonr  windmills;  was 
it  a  part  of  the  knight's  delusion  that  he  should  perceive  Uiirty  or  forty?" 

^*  Partlv,  it  might  be  so,"  said  the  barber ;  '*  but  I  myself  recollect  when  four- 
teen, in  place  of  four  windmills  were  to  be  seen  there ;  the  neighbouring  country 
was  then  more  a  com  country  than  it  is  now,  for  the  cultivation  of  saifron  has 
supplanted  that  of  com,  and  there  is  therefore  less  occasion  for  windmills."  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  entered  Puerto  Lapiche ;  for 
after  the  adventure  with  the  wind-mills,  he  sojoumed  with  the  cow-herds,  when  the 
story  of  the  shepherdess  Marcella  is  told ;  and  he  then  joumied  to  the  inn 
which  he  mistook  for  a  castle^ — ^not  Uiat  in  which  he  was  dubbed  a  knight, 
but  that  in  which  Sancho  was  tossed  in  a  blanket  I  did  not  think  it  necessary 
however  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote  so  rigidly,  as  to  avoid  the  town 
and  make  my  bed  with  the  cow-herds,  or  under  a  tuft  of  trees ;  and  my  friend  the 
barber  yet  retained  as  much  of  his  original  propensities,  as  led  him  to  prefer  the 
prospect  of  a  savoury  stew,  to  anything  that  his  wallet  could  have  oflered  him. 

As  we  entered  Puerto  Lapiche,  I  noticed  that  all  the  women  of  the  lower 
orders  wore  the  skirts  of  their  petticoats  thrown  over  their  heads;  this  is  the 
universal  custom  in  La  Mancha,  the  tnantilia  being  used  only  by  the  upper 
classes :  it  explains  a  passage  in  Don  Quixote  which  would  otherwise  be  obscure. 
Sancho,  when  upon  one  occasion  he  returns  home,  endeavours  to  persuade  his 
wife  Theresa,  to  accept  with  a  good  grace  the  honours  in  store  for  her,  when  he 
shall  have  obtained  the  government  of  the  island :  he  tells  her  how  great  a  lady 
she  will  then  be,  and  that  she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  the  transformation. 
But  Theresa  replies,  *'  neither  will  I  put  it  in  the  power  of  those  who  see  me 
dressed  like  a  countess  or  governor's  lady,  to  say,  mind  Mrs.  Pork-feeder,  how 
proud  she  looks !  it  was  but  yesterday  we  toiled  hard  at  the  distaif ;  and  went 
to  mass  with  the  taU  of  her  gown  about  her  head,  instead  of  a  iwi/."  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  nowhere  in  Don  Quixote,  is  there  a  word  spoken  in 
praise  of  the  beaiity  of  the  women  of  La  Mancha ;  "  hale,"  or  '*  buxom  wench," 
are  the  highest  expressions  that  the  veracity  of  Cervantes  permitted  him  to  use, 
for  to  have  spoken  of  them  in  other  terms,  would  have  been  a  departure  from 
tmth.  **  The  flower  of  Castilian  maids,"  sounds  well  in  poetry,  but  a  Castilian 
maid,  or  a  maid  of  La  Mancha,  which  is  the  same  thing,  is  a  coarse,  brown,  iU- 
favoured  personage,  who  in  any  other  country  would  retain  her  maiden  distinc- 
tion during  life. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  alighted  at  the  door  of  the  Posada ;  my  companion 
took  charge  of  the  mules,  and  I  groped  my  way  into  the  kitchen,  the  only 
habitable  place  in  a  Posada,  How  different  is  the  reception  one  meets  on 
axrivinj^  at  a  French  or  English  Inn !  At  a  Spanish  Posada,  no  bustling  waiter, 
with  his  nai^in,  bows  you  into  the  house ;  no  smart  denunselle  drops  a  curtsey, 
and  leads  the  traveller  forward  with  the  glance  of  her  black  eves.  In  the 
Spanish  Posada,  the  traveller  is  welcomed  by  nobody;  is  received  by  nobody ; 
is  never  asked  his  pleasure,  or  what  are  his  wants ;  be  is  left  to  feel  his  way 
along  a  stone  wall,  and  is  at  last  directed  to  the  kitchen  by  a  glare  of  light  from 
the  fire,  which  is  kindled  on  the  floor.  It  is  a  curious  fact  too,  that  the  rank  of  the 
traveller  makes  no  difference  in  his  reception.    There  is  not  one  kind  of  welcome 
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for  the  gentleman  traveller,  another  for  the  diliffenoe  traveller,  and  anotlier  for 
the  visitor  of  low  degree.  All  ranl^  find  their  level  in  a  Spanish  Posada;  no 
separate  tables  are  set;  no  distinctive  honours  are  paid;  there  is  no  scale  of 
civility ;  the  cabalierOj  the  merchant,  the  mnleteer,  are  alike  left  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

When  I  entered  the  Posada,  I  found  eight  or  ten  muleteers  at  sapper  round 
a  table,  upon  which  stood  a  huge  basin,  whose  fumes  announced  a  stew  that 
might  not  vie  in  delicacy  with  those  of  either  the  Duque  de  San  Carlosy  or  the 
cura  C'irillo,  but  which  had  marvellous  attraction  to  one  who  had  been 
indebted  only  to  his  wallet  for  a  day's  living.  There  was  a  vacant  place,  and  I 
seated  myself  among  the  muleteers,  and  soon  began,  like  the  rest,  to  fish  out  of 
the  basin  with  my  clasp-lmife,*  one  huge  piece  after  another.  Meanwhile, 
the  barber,  who  had  been  looking  after  the  mules,  made  his  appearance,  and 
he  too  contrived  to  squeeze  himself  into  a  place.  Hitherto  I  had  been  a 
person  of  no  importance ;  but  the  aiiival  of  the  barber  and  his  opening  discouise 
raised  me  a  thousand  per  cent,  in  Uie  estimation  of  all  the  company.  **  Gende- 
men,"  said  he,  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  be  fidied  out  of^  the  stew,  "  the 
cabalUro  who  does  us  the  honour  to  sup  with  ns,  has  travelled  from  the 
remotest  comer  in  the  earth  to  see  the  countiy  of  Don  dnixote."  Immediately 
upon  this  announcement  being  made,  eveiy  eye  was  turned  upon  me;  the 
landlord,  who  was  seated  upon  a  distant  bench  smoking,  took  his  little  paper 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  and  approached  the  table;  even  the  girl  who  was 
stirring  some  mess  over  the  fire,  c^ised  her  stirring  and  turned  round ;  the  long- 
spouted  chrystal  gilded  bottle  was  pushed  towards  me;  and  an  old  man  who 
appeared  half  asleep  ofiered  a  leaf^of  Indian  com  to  roll  my  tobacco  in.f  I 
never  was  treated  with  civility  in  a  Spanish  Posada  before.  One  of  these  acts  of 
civility  requires  a  word  of  explanation  for  those  who  have  never  been  in  Spain. 
Black  bottles  are  rarely  seen  there :  wine  is  either  drank  out  of  the  skin,  or  is 
emptied  into  a  chiystal  vessel,  shaped  like  a  cofiee-pot,  with  a  long  spout,  by 
means  of  which  an  ingenious  talent  is  displayed.  Tne  Spaniard  does  not  put 
the  spout  into  his  mouth,  but  holds  the  vessel  above;  and  the  greater  distance 
from  which  he  can  direct  the  stream  with  precision  into  his  mouth,  the  greater 
is  the  merit. 

Next  morning,  betimes,  the  baiber  called  me  from  my  slumbers.  **  Rozinante 
and  dapple  are  waiting,"  cried  he,  thrusting  his  comical  face  over  the  door,^ 
"  and  the  squire  waits  permission  to  store  his  wallet  for  the  journey ;  'fis  a  good 
day's  joumey  to  the  inn,  where  Sancho  was  tossed  in  a  blaoket ;  and  a  bad  road 
it  is  for  robbers ;  so  we  had  best  be  jogving,  that  we  may  end  our  Journey 
before  dark."  I  was  ready  in  a  trice ;  and  having  swalloweid  a  cup  of  choco- 
late, that  wafted  a  firagrance  like  that  which  comes  from  the  spice  islands,  | 
we  mounted,  and  rode  out  of  Puerto  Lapiche.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  streets  waiting  the  simimons  to  repair  to  mass; 
and  a  miserably  poor  population  seemed  that  of  Puerto  Lapiche,  with  their  old 
tattered  brown  cloaks,  and  black  caps,  fitting  close  to  the  head.  How  different 
from  a  holiday  turn-out  in  France ! 

It  was  a  charming  morning,  and  although  the  country  upon  which  we 
entered  on  leaving  Puerto  Lapiche  was  any  thing  but  beautiful,  it  was  still  the 

*  EzceptiD^  in  the  large  towns,  foiis  are  no  where  to  be  found  in  Spanish  Potadat* 

t  The  SpaniaidB  ffenerally  make  their  cigars  at  the  time  they  smoke,  by  wrapping 
up  some  tobacco  in  Uiin  paper ;  but  the  inner  leaf  of  the  Indian  corn  is  preferred. 

X  In  many  of  the  chambers  in  the  Potadat  and  vsniatt  the  door  it  only  a  half-door, 
leaving  an  open  space  at  the  top. 

$  Tne  following  is  the  composition  of  Spanish  chocolate : — ^to  six  pounds  of  the 
nut,  are  added  three  pounds  ana  a  half  of  suffar ;  seven  pods  of  vanillas  ;  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  Indian  com ;  half  a  pound  of  cinnamon ;  six  cloves ;  one  dram  of 
capsicum ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  musk. 
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countiy ;  and  where  b  the  country  that  does  not  smile  heneath  the  rays  of  the 
new  risen  sun,  and  the  azure  of  doudless  skies,— even  the  sickly  olive  looked 
well,  and  the  lilac  flowers  of  the  rosemary  loaded  the  air  witli  their  shaip  fra- 
grance. The  abundance  of  rosemary  in  these  parts  illustrates  the  truth  of  a 
passage  in  Don  Cluixote.  When  the  knight  abides  in  the  cow-herds'  shed,  San- 
cho  speaks  of  the  wound  his  master  has  received  from  the  encounter  with  the 
windmills,  and  wishes  for  a  balsam  to  cure  it ;  and  the  cow -herds  immediately 
tell  him  to  be  under  no  uneasiness,  for  they  possess  a  cure  for  it  at  hand,  and 
they  accordingly  make  a  balsam  of  the  leaves  of  rosemary  **  which  grew  plenti- 
fully around  Uie  shed  ;'*  and  this  is  true  not  only  to  nature,  but  to  Spanish  usage, 
for  the  rosemary-leaf  bruised,  and  mixed  with  oil,  is  used  in  La  Mancha  for 
such  injuries  as  that  which  Don  Quixote  received  in  his  battle  with  the  wind- 
mills. 

A  knight  errrant  travelling  in  these  days,  through  La  Mancha,  would  find  a 
lack  of  adventures,  even  if,  like  Don  Cluixote,  he  construed  every  natural  occur- 
rence into  an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  profession.    Spain,  in  the  days  of 
Cervantes,  was  more  a  travelled  country  than  it  is  now;  not  by  foreigners,  but 
by  natives ;  Toledo  was  then  a  populous  and  flourishing  city,  and  the  cities  of 
the  south  were  eminent  on  account  of  their  commerce  with  the  new  world.    In 
approaching  Puerto  Lapiche,  Don  Cluixote  says,  "  there  we  shall  have  our 
hearts'  content  of  adventures,"  but  now-a-days,  not  a  traveller  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Puerto  Lapiche, — ^no  Biscayans  travelling  in  coaches, — 
nor  Toledo  merchants  on  their  way  to  Murcia  to  buy  silks ;  only  trains  of 
mules  are  met,  and  country  people  going  out  to  labour.    So  faithful  are  the 
pictures  of  Cervantes,  that  when  we  find  any  contradiction  between  his  sketches, 
and  the  realities  we  see  around,  we  feel  inclined  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  as  if 
the  work  of  Cervantes  were  the  journal  of  a  traveller,  and  not  the  creation  of 
a  novelist,  but  this  is  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  to  his  immortal  nro- 
duction.    This  observation  arises  from  seeing  no  cows  or  cattle  in  I^a  Mancha; 
whereas  Cervantes  introduces  his  hero  into  the  company  of  cow-herds.  This 
little  difficulty  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain ;  all  the  husbandry  of  La  Mancha 
is  performed  bv  mules;  and  even  if  there  were  cows  in  La  Mancha,  they  would 
have  been  in  tneir  summer  pastures  in  the  sierras  at  the  time  when  Don  Quix- 
ote perambulated  La  Mancha,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  the  month  of 
July.    Flocks  of  sheep  however  are  occasionally  seen ;  and  in  this  morning's 
journey,  a  large  flock  grazing  at  the  foot  of  a  hillock  could  not  but  remind  me 
of  the  celebrated  adventure  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  his  previous 
address  to  Sancho.  "  Seest  thou  that  cloud  of  dust  before  us  ?  the  whole  of  it  is 
raised  by  a  vast  army  composed  of  various  and  innumemble  nations  that  are 
marching  that  way."    These  words  I  chanced  to  repeat  aloud ;  and  the  barber 
hearing  them,  said,  "  I  perceive  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  looks  upon  the 
adventure  with  the  flock  of  sheep,  a^  one  of  the  most  admirable  inventions  of 
the  author."   **  It  is, "  replied  I,  ^*  one  of  the  most  excellent,  for  in  it  Cervantes 
has  carried  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  delusion  of  his  hero ;  and  has  made 
the  boldest  experiment  U|K>n  our  sympathies."    **  And  in  truth,"  said  the  bar- 
ber, turning  round  upon  his  beast,  and  looking  towards  the  sheep,  which  chanced 
to  be  then  crossing  the  road,  and  were  raising  a  cloud  of  dust,  *^  'twas  after  all 
no  such  great  delusion."  And  sometimes  discoursing  in  this  manner,  and  some- 
times musing,  we  journeyed  on  at  a  small  trot,  tul  the  sun  getting  high,  we 
began  to  think  of  shelter;  and  soon  after,  a  tuft  of  trees  presenting  itsdf,  we 
dismounted  as  we  had  done  the  day  before,  left  our  mules  to  their  inclination, 
untied  the  wallet,  and  took  the  stopper  nut  of  the  wine-skin, — and  seating  our- 
selves among  the  safficon  flowers,  applied  with  assiduity  to  the  agreeable  task  of 
eating. 

**  And  now,  Mr.  Barber,"  said  I,  when  the  wallet  began  to  grow  light,  and 
the  wine-skin  to  grow  lank,  "  suppose  you  indulge  me  with  the  conclusion  of 
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jour  Story ; — for  judging  b^  what  I  have  already  heard,  I  am  certain  it  must 
contain  many  diverting  incidents,  and  I  long  to  hear  how  you  became  a  baiber 
in  Miguel  ^staban,  and  so  great  an  admirer  of  Don  Qwxote.'' 

'*  ^  for  my  admiration  of  the  invention  of  Cervantes,"  replied  the  baiber, 
'*  I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  La  Mancha,  no  one  in  Castile,  scaroely  any  one 
in  Spain,  who  thinlm  less  highly  of  it,  or  more  highly  of  it  than  myself;  and 
as  for  the  circumstance  that  settled  me  as  a  barber  in  Miguel  Estaban,  I 
ouffht  to  have  told  you  in  the  beginning  of  my  sUny,  that  although  my  father 
ana  my  mother  lived  in  Manzanares,  my  grandfiither  and  his  father  and  grand- 
father before  him,  were  barbers  in  Miguel  Estaban."  "  Then,"  said  I,  inter- 
.  rupting  the  barber,  '<  I  am  possibly  at  this  moment  speaking  to  the  identical 
descendant  of  Master  Nicholas  \ "  "  Tis  that  possibility,"  replied  the  baiber, 
"  that  fixed  me  in  Miguel  Estaban ;  for  when  I  came  to  know  tne  histoir  of  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  and  reflected  that  I  might  be  the  descendant  of  Master 
Nicholas,  and  that  the  line  of  barbers  was  broken,  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  step  into 
mv  grandfather^s  shoes  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  identical  nonse 
where  you  first  accosted  me ;  but  before  continuing  my  stoiy,  and  retaining  to 
the  eura  Cirillo,  I  find  I  must  indulge  myself  with  a  nap,  for  I  have  dined 
heartily,  and  feel  heavy ;  jog  me  when  I  have  slept  long  enough,  and  you  shall 
then,  since  it  pleases  you,  hear  the  continuation  of  my  stoiy."  And  so  for 
the  present,  the  barber  lies  sleeping  under  a  tuft  of  trees ;  I  wifi  aUow  him  half 
an  hour  for  his  siesta,  and  then, — we  diall  open  Chapter  the  Third  of  these 
rambles. 


BIRD-NESTING. 

BY   A   FIELD   NATURALIST. 

Every  schoolboy  that  ever  rambled  forth  on  a  sprint  holiday,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  whither  away,  hurrying,  like  a  pet  spaniel  let  loose  from  his  chain, 
with  aimless  impatience,  through  fields,  lanes,  and  copses,  leaping  hedges, 
clambering  over  styles  and  five-barred  gates ;  now  threading  his  way  among 
tangled  brambles,  and  anon  bounding  across  some  intervening  brook,  would  be 
apt,  if  at  all  poetical,  (a  very  rare  occurrence  among  boys,)  to  exclaim — 

"  Is  there  a  heart  which  Nature  cannot  charm  1" 

The  freedom  from  restraint  brings  with  it  a  buoyant  hilarity — an  overflowing 
impulse  to  be  "  up  and  doing,"  it  matters  not  what — ^to  go,  it  matters  not 
whither ;  an  eagerness  to  surmount  every  thing  that  may  impede  his  wayward 
course,  with  no  other  motive  than  to  tiy  the  right  such  a  **  cnartered  libertine" 
thinks  he  ought  to  possess,  of  showing  that  he  is  unfettered,  by  trampling  upon 
every  obstacle  ;  for  as  **  all  impediments  to  fancy's  course  are  motives  to  more 
fancy,"  so  is  it  with  the  unchainable  spirit  of  liberty,  which  Dryden  has  finely 
characterised,  when  he  says  that 

"  Were  even  Paradise  itself  my  prison, 
Still  I  should  long  to  leap  the  crysUl  walls." 

The  contrast  which  the  schoolboy  feels  so  vividly  between  confinement  in  the 
noisy  and  dusty  school-room,  between  his  stem,  unforgiving  task-master,  with 

f*  The  drill'd  dull  lesion,  forced  down  word  by  word  j 

The  daily  drug  which  turns 

The  sickening  memory  ;"— 

and  often  between  his  still  more  tyrannical  fag-master,  who  robs  him  even  of 
the  brief  hour  of  play,  and  the  boundless  joy  of  wandering  abroad  unrestrained 
through  the  green  fields,  is  closely  akin  to  what  I  have  often  experienced  between 
the  perusal  of  the  books  of  naturalists,  and  looking  into  the  great  book  of  nature. 
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In  die  books,  for  example,  of  the  Liniueaii  school,  we  meet  with  little  besides 
bard  tenns,  and  diy,  lifeless,  manowless  catalogues,  arranged  in  endless  divi- 
sions and  sab-divisions,  each  ticketed  with  some  sesquij^alian  or  barbarous 
aame,  the  whc^e  exhibiting  a  great  wilderness  of  words,  in  which  the  works  of 
creudon  appear  in  the  fonn  of  petty  scmps,  out  of  all  proportion,  compared  with 
Iha  oiigiiiahi,  and  no  less  vague  Uian  gxossly  inaccurate  in  the  detiuls.*  The 
piodM&Mia  of  the  more  modem  schools  again,  which  put  forth  anosant  claims 
to  be  exidnsiTfllj  natural,  are  filled  with  the  most  fanciful  and  utterly  worthless 
analogies,  fntteiing  down  all  the  glorious  beauties  of  exuberant  nature,  to  the 
measoied  standard  of  a  false  and  petty  logic,  in  a  similar  spirit,  but  much  more 
bfaane«ble,  than  the  rules  by  which  AristoUe  tried  to  trim  down  the  poetry  of  the 
diama;  and  hence  we  have  those  who  number  animals  by  groups  of  two,  of 
fife,  or  of  seven,  according  as  they  are  attached  to  this  or  the  other  coterie ;  and 
each  will  fight  for  dieir  peculiar  number,  two,  five,  or  seven,  with  the  most  ran- 
ooKoos  hostility,  and  pour  upon  an  opponent  the  lowest  epithets  of  abuse  :t  and 
hence  also  the  |Nress  teems  with  those  choice  productions  yclept  monographs^ 
whose  main  object  usually  is  to  give  currency  to  the  shibboleth  of  a  party,  or  to 
show  the  dexterity  of  the  writers  in  tiansforming  classical  Greek  into  barbarous 
I^tin. 

I  claim  no  merit  for  placing  aU  such  paltry  productions  upon  the  same  level 
as  the  schoolboy  does  his  (for  the  most  part)  imsurd  and  unintelligible  class- 
books;  since  to  every  rational  reader  not  infected  with  the  mania  for  this  sort 
of  £rippery,  anoeantly  and  falsely  called  science,  it  must  appear  in  the  same 
light.  Pitying  me  dry  drudgery  of  the  authors  who  have  spent  their  hours  in 
thus  mbblmg  down  nature  to  their  own  narrow  measurements,  and  laying  their 
works  on  the  shdf,  where  they  are  destined  to  remain  imopened,  1  bid  them  a 
Umg  £ueweD,  and  hunying  *'  forUi,"  as  Solomon  did  of  old,  *'  to  the  field," 
I  can  revel  with  "  ever  new  delight"  in 

The  boundleM  store 
Which  bouDteous  Nature  to  her  vot'ries  yields  ; 
The  warbling  woodland, — ^the  resounding  shore. 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fieUa— . 
AU  that  toe  genial  ray  of  morning  gildi. 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even. 

it  is  impossible  to  take  a  single  step  in  a  lane,  a  field,  or  a  wood,  without 
meeting  with  something  worthy  of  being  investisated  and  admired ;  but  above 
all,  the  industry  of  animals  frequently  attracts  the  attention  of  the  most  incu- 
rious, particularly  some  of  those  which  are  by  comparison  very  small.  The  ant, 
for  example,  among  insects,  and  the  wren,  among  birds,  far  excel  their  brethren 
in  the  neatness  and  ingenuity  of  their  workmans&p,  and  the  unwearied  activity 
of  their  labour.  1  have  just  been  watching  the  proceedings  of  a  pair  of  wrens, 
who  had  made  choice  of  a  rather  singular  spot  lor  their  nest — an  exposed  cor- 
ner of  a  hedge-bank,  which  the  jutting  out  of  an  elm  root,  had  prevented  the 
labonier's  spade  from  beating  down  to  the  level  of  the  sloping  torf  around  it ; 
and  the  only  apparent  inducement  they  could  have  had  for  constructing  their 

*  Nothins  is  more  common  than  to  find  in  the  works  of  Linnsus  and  his  disciples, 
the  male  and  the  female  described  as  different  species.  The  fringe-footed  bee,  (AtUko' 
fhara  riitua,^  for  example,  the  ruff,  (Tringa  pugnax,)  the  latter  being  multiplied  by 
the  dividing  genius  of  Dr.  Latham  into  no  less  than  four  species.  The  leopard, 
(Fc/if  Uopardus,)  by  mistaking  the  age  and  sex,  has  also  been  described  by  thecaoinet 
name-naturalists,  as  the  panther,  the  ounce,  the  ocelot,  the  jaguar,  the  guepard,  and 
even  as  a  tiger. — (See  Tbmminck,  Mamroalogie,  iv.)  ? !  ! 

t  See  A  Letter  on  the  Dying  Struggle  of  the  Dichotomus  System.  By  W.  S. 
Mac  Leay,  Esq.,  M.  A. ;  8vo,  R.  Taylor,  London.  1830.  A  most  disgracelful  pro- 
dnetioo. 
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"  procreaut  cradle"  here,  was  a  tapestry  of  green  moss,  with  which  the  root  was 
covered,  for  otherwise  it  offered  no  *'  coign  of  vantage,"  either  as  a  shelter  from 
die  weather,  or  as  concealment  or  protection  from  enemies.  On  the  oontfaiy, 
it  faced  the  public  pathway,  to  which  it  was  so  near,  that  it  had  no  little  chance 
of  being  demolished  by  the  first  passing  lounger  who  should  dangle  his  walking 
stick  or  his  umbrella  luther  and  thither,  for  want  of  other  amusement,  to  keep 
time  with  the  monotonous,  pendulum-swing  of  his  cogitations. 

If  it  was  the  vicinity,  however,  of  the  bed  of  green  moss  that  had  first  at- 
tracted the  wrens  to  this  elm-root,  calculating  on  an  abundant  supply  fiom  it  of 
building  materials,  they  had  afterwards  found  it  too  firmly  matted  into  the 
bark  to  be  procured,  or  otherwise  unsuitable  for  their  purnose,  as  they  used  very 
little  of  it  m  the  structure,  but  carried  what  they  wantea  from  some  distance. 
It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  passengers  on  the  footway  so  frequently  scared 
them,  that  they  chose  rather  to  look  for  a  bit  of  moss  where  they  could  pick  and 
choose  undisturbed  in  the  next  field ;  and  it  was  not  a  little  painful  to  see  the 
tiny  creatures  hopping  from  branch  to  branch  of  the  hedge,  carrying  a  bundle 
of  stuff  half  as  bulky  as  themselves, — anxiously  waiting  for  some  slow-walking 
passenger  to  more  away  from  their  vicinity,  before  they  ventured  to  work.  For 
though  the  wren  is  far  from  being  a  timid  bird,  as  it  will  allow  one  to  come 
almost  within  arm's  length  of  it,  while  it  is  popping  about  in  pursuit  of  flies ; 
it  is  no  less  wary  than  oUier  birds  respecting  its  nest,  and  will  scold  most  out- 
rageously— callmg  "  check !  check !"  of  course  meaning  thereby,  ttop  !  stop  ! 
when  any  one  intrudes  within  its  boundaries,  and  will  even  pursue  a  boy  or  a 
polecat  to  some  distance,  with  loud  manifestations  of  anger — ^'^  tantame  animis 
exipuit  irse." 

As  I  was  eager  to  see  the  little  architects  at  work  on* their  nest,  and  had 
stationed  myself  so  as  to  be  within  view,  without  disturbing  them,  I  was  tan- 
talised to  perceive  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  tlieir  time  was  spent  in  scolding 
the  chance  passengers,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  intrusion,  ana  cared  nothing 
about  the  wrens,  nor  Uie  little  moss-dome  they  were  building  for  their  family 
dwelling.    One  part  of  the  wall  I  observed  them  very  careful  in  rendering 
smooth  and  firm ;  it  was  that  portion  immediately  under  the  entrance,  which, 
as  most  people  have  seen  a  wren's  nest,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  is  an   oval  or  roundish  hole,  in  the  side  of  the  edifice  immediately 
under  the  dome.    Now,  it  being  obvious,  that  tliis  part  of  the  wall  has  to  sup- 
port, not  only  the  weight  of  the  old  birds  when  at  home,  and  of  the  numerous 
family  of  young  ones  when  hatched,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  passing  in  and 
out,  it  must  require  to  be  more  firmly  constructed  than  the  dome  and  the  back 
wall,  which  are  not  in  the  same  circumstances.    In  the  nest  in  question,  the 
requisite  strength  was  given  to  this  part  by  cross  bars  of  birch  twigs,  tough 
slender  roots,  and  bits  of  straw,  all  of  wluch  were  worked  into  the  moss  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  their  ends  raised,  while  the  middle  was  curved  down- 
wards in  a  manner  by  no  means  inelegant,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  basket- 
work,  in  front  of  the  main  wall.  Some  of  these  twigs  and  straws  were  as  long  or 
longer  than  the  little  creatures  who  were  seen  carrying  them  from  the  hedge, 
sometimes  at  the  risk  of  being  tumbled  head  over  heels  by  the  weight ;  and  it 
required  all  their  skill  to  bring  tliem  into  the  proper  position  in  the  wall  of  the 
nest.     I  have  frequently  seen  the  leaf-cutter  bee  in  similar  difiiculty,  when 
carrying  a  heavy  piece  of  rose-leaf,  which  sometimes  she  is  even  compelled  to 
drop,  and  cannot  again  recover,  for  she  has  to  carry  it  edge-wise  between  her 
legs,  as  she  clips  it  off  from  the  leaf;  and  when  its  weight  compels  her  to  let  it 
drop,  it  falls  on  its  flat  surface.    The  wrens,  on  the  other  hand,  never  abandon 
a  twig,  but  if  it  fall  into  the  hedge,  pounce  after  it  with  as  much  eagerness  as 
if  there  was  not  another  to  be  found. 

From  what  I  have  already  detailed  of  this  nest,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
straws  and  twigs  did  not  correspond  in  colour,  either  with  the  moss  of  the  nest 
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or  that  on  the  elm-root,  contrary  to  the  theory  promulgated  in  all  the  books  of 
natural  history,  which  maintains  that  birds  are  always  careful  to  adapt  the 
colour  of  materials  to  a  particular  locality,  for  the  purpose  of  concealment 
This  is  a  fancy  which  could  only  have  been  started  from  some  individual  in- 
stance, and  which  the  slightest  real  acquaintance  with  nests,  must  at  once 
dissipate.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  the  difference  between  the 
closet  fancies  of  mere  book  naturalists,  and  the  actual  facts  which  any  body, 
who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  observing,  may  verify,  than  the  following  passage 
from  the  highly  lauded  article,  "  Omitholoffy,"  in  Rees's  Cyclopaedia,  ascribed 
'  to  Dr.  Macartney,  of  Dublin.  "  Birds  of  uie  same  species,"  says  the  Doctor, 
''  collect  the  same  materials,  arrange  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  make 
choice  of  similar  situations  for  fixing  the  places  of  their  temporary  abodes. 
Wherever  they  dispose  themselves,  they  always  take  care  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  shelter ;  and  if  a  natural  one  does' not  offer  itself,  they  very  ingeniously 
make  a  covering  of  a  double  row  of  leaves,  down  the  slope  of  which  the  rain 
trickles,  without  entering  into  the  little  opening  of  the  nest  that  lies  con- 
cealed below." 

Now  I  would  remark  that  the  author,  in  asserting  that  **  birds"  (meaning 
birds  in  general)  *'  take  care  to  be  accommodated  with  a  shelter,"  entirely  forgets 
the  numerous  families  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  and  often  even 
leave  them  exposed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  sands  of  tlie  desert,  the 
sea  beach,  or  isolated  rocks;  but  we  further  learn  that  ''they"  (meaning  all 
birds)  "^  make  a  covering  of  a  double  row  of  leaves ;"  yet,  so  iar  from  all  birds 
doing  this,  I  am  not  acauainted  with  an  individual  species  that  does  so.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  autnor  could  ever  have  seen  any  nest  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  which  would  give  the  least  colour  to  such  fancies. 

It  will  be  refreshing  to  turn  from  this  nonsense  to  the  observations  of  a 
genuine  naturalist;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  a  more  lively  and 
interesting  narrative  connected  with  the  architecture  of  birds,  than  M.  Levaillant 
has  given  of  a  pair  of  small  African  birds  (Sylvia  macroura)j  which  he  had  con- 
trived, by  tempting  tit  bits,  to  render  so  familiar,  that  they  entered  his  tent 
several  times  a  day,  and  even  seemed  to  reeognise  him  as  he  passed  alone;. 
"  The  breeding  season  had  no  sooner  arrived,"  (I  translate  from  his  splendid 
work,  Les  Oiseaux  D'Afrique,)  "  than  I  perceived  the  visits  of  my  two  little 
guests  to  become  less  frequent,  though  whether  they  sought  solitude,  the  better 
to  mature  their  plans,  or  whether,  as  the  rains  had  ceased,  and  insects  had  be- 
come so  abundaot,  that  my  tit  bits  were  less  relished,  I' cannot  tell,  but  they 
seldom  made  their  appearance  for  four  or  five  successive  days ;  after  which,  they 
unexpectedly  returned^  and  it  was  not  lona^  before  I  discovered  the  motives  that 
had  brought  them  back.  During  their  former  visits,  they  had  not  failed  to 
observe  the  cotton,  moss,  and  flax,  which  I  used  to  stuff  my  birds  with,  and 
which  were  always  lying  upon  my  table.  Finding  it,  no  doubt,  much  more 
convenient  to  come  and  furnish  themselves  with  these  articles  there,  than  to  go 
and  pick  the  down  from  the  branches  of  plants,  I  saw  them  carry  away  in  their 
bes^  parcels  of  these  much  laiver  in  bulk  than  themselves. 

**  Having  followed  and  watched  them,  I  found  the  place  which  they  had 
selected  for  constructing  the  cradle  which  should  contain  their  infant  orogeny. 
In  a  comer  of  a  retired  and  neglected  garden,  belonging  to  the  good  Slaber, 
there  grew,  by  the  side  of  a  small  spring,  ben«EUh  the  shelter  of  the  only  tree 
which  ornamented  that  retreat,  a  hisfn  plant,  called  by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape, 
Capoe-hotche ;  in  this  shrub  they  had  already  laid  a  part  of  the  foundation 
with  moss,  for  the  fork  of  the  branches  chosen  the  reception  of  the  nest  being 
already  bedded  there  with  it. 

**The  first  materials  were  laid  on  the  11th  of  October.  The  second  day's 
labour  presented  a  rude  mass,  about  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  diameter.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  nest,  which  was  com- 
posed of  moss  and  flax,  interwoven  with  grass,  and  tufls  of  cotton. 
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"  I  passed  the  whole  of  the  second  day  by  the  side  of  the  nest,  wluch  the 
female  never  quited  from  the  moment  my  windows  were  opened  in  the  momiiig, 
tin  nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  from  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  seven.  On  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  the  male  made  twenty-nine  joumies  to  my  room,  and  in 
the  evening  only  seventeen.  He  gave  great  assistance  to  the  female  in  tramp- 
ling down,  and  pressing  the  cotton  with  his  body,  in  order  to  make  it  into  a  sort 
of  &lt  work. 

"  When  the  male  arrived  with  parcels  of  moss  and  cotton,  he  deposited  his 
load  either  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  or  upon  branches  within  the  reach  of  the 
female.  He  made  four  or  five  trips  of  this  kind  without  interruption,  and  then 
set  about  helping  his  mate  in  the  executiou  of  her  work. 

"  This  agreeable  occupation  was  often  interrupted  by  innocent  and  playful 
gambols,  though  the  female  appeared  to  be  so  actively  and  anxiously  employed 
about  her  building,  as  to  have  less  relish  for  trifling  than  the  male,  and  she  even 

Cished  him  for  nisfrolicks  by  pecking  him  well  with  her  beak ;  he  on  the  other 
d,  fought  in  his  turn,  peckcnl,  pulled  down  the  work  which  they  had  done, 
prevented  the  female  from  continmng  her  labours,  and  in  a  word,  seemed  to  tell 
her — ^^  You  refuse  to  be  my  playmate  on  account  of  this  work ;  therefore,  you 
shall  not  do  it ! "  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  entirely  from  what  I  saw, 
and  knew  respecting  these  little  altercations,  I  was  both  suiprised  and  angry  at 
the  female. 

'4n  order,  however,  to  save  the  fabric  from  spoliation,  she  left  off  working,  and 
fled  from  bush  to  bush,  for  the  express  purpose  of  teasing  him.  Soon  afterwards, 
having  made  matters  up  again,  the  female  returned  to  her  labour,  and  the  male 
sang  during  several  minutes,  in  the  most  animated  strains.  After  his  song 
was  concluded,  he  began  again  to  occupy  himself  with  the  work,  and  with  fire^ 
ardour,  carried  such  materials  as  his  companion  required,  till  the  spirit  of  frolic 
again  became  buoyant,  and  a  scene,  similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  described, 
recurred.  I  have  witnessed  eight  interruptions  of  this  kind  in  one  morning. 
How  happy  birds  are !  They  are  certainly  the  privileged  creatures  of  nature ! 
Thus  to  work  and  sport  alternately  as  fancy  prompts  them. 

'*  On  the  third  day,  the  birds  began  to  rear  the  walls  or  sides  of  the  nest,  after 
having  rendered  the  bottom  compact,  by  repeatedly  pressing  the  materials  with 
their  breasts,  and  turning  themselves  round  upon  tnem  in  ul  directions.  They 
first  formed  a  plain  border,  which  they  afterwards  trimmed,  and  upon  this  they 
piled  tufts  of  cotton,  which  was  felted  into  the  structure  by  beating  and  pressing 
with  their  breasts  and  the  shoulders  of  their  wings,  taking  care  to  arrange  any 
projecting  comer  with  their  beaks,  so  as  to  interlace  it  into  the  tissue  and  render 
It  more  firm.   The  contiguous  branches  of  the  bush  were  enveloped,  as  the  work 

Eroceeded,  in  the  side  walls,  but  without  deranging  the  circular  cavity  of  the 
iterior.  This  portion  of  the  nest  required  many  materials,  and  I  was  really 
astonished  at  the  quantity  which  they  used.  On  the  seventh  day  their  task  was 
finished,  and  anxious  to  examine  the  interior,  I  determined  that  day  to  intro- 
duce my  finger  into  it  when  I  felt  an  egg,  that  had  probably  been  laid  that 
morning ;  for  on  the  previous  evening,  I  could  see  there  was  no  esg  in  it,  as  it 
was  not  quite  covered  m.  This  beautiful  edifice,  which  was  as  white  as  snow, 
was  near  nine  inches  in  height  on  the  outside,  whilst  in  the  inside  it  was  not 
more  than  five.  Its  external  form  was  very  irregular  on  account  of  the  branches, 
which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  enclose ;  but  the  inside  exactiy  resembled 
a  pullet's  egg,  placed  with  the  small  end  upwards.  Its  greatest  diameter  was 
five  inches,  and  the  smallest  four.  The  hole,  which  served  as  an  entrance,  was 
two-thirds  or  more  of  the  whole  height,  as  seen  on  the  outside,  but  within  it 
almost  reached  the  areh  of  the  ceiling  above.  It  was  quite  round,  and  an  indi 
and  a  half  in  width. 

'^  The  interior  of  this  nest  was  so  neatly  woiked  and  felted  together,  that  it 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  a  little  worn :  the  tissue  being 
so  compact  and  close,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  detach  a  particle  of 
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the  materials  ivithout  tearing  the  texture  to  pieces.  Yet  was  this  effected  only 
by  rubbing  with  their  breast,  beating  with  the  edges  of  their  wings,  and  then 
thrusting  in  detached  nieces  of  cotton  with  their  beaks,  that  they  succeeded  in 
giving  solidity  to  the  fabric,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  work  truly 
admirable,  when  the  slender  means  of  such  architects  are  considered.  The 
whole  cost  them  seven  days  of  perseverinff  labour,  and  was  only  completed  on 
the  seventh  eveuinff,  when,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  first  egg  was  laid." 
As  I  could  not  hope  to  produce  any  thing  to  equal,  much  less  to  excel  this 
beantiiul  piece  of  Natural  History,  I  advise  those  who  are  anxious  to  study  the 
interesting  architecture  of  birds,  to  go  to  the  woods  and  the  fields,  where  during 
the  whole  of  "  the  merry  month  of  May,"  they  may  see  with  their  own  eyes  the 
little  architectB  at  work.  Those  who  have  no  opportunity  for  this  dehehtful 
roecies  of  study,  I  must  refer  to  the  second-hand  information  contained  in  a 
little  volume  on  ''  The  Architecture  of  Birds,"  just  published  in  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,  a  work  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  giving  the  ac- 
count of  original  observers  of  nature  in  their  own  words,  and  in  exposing  the 
errors  of  compilers,  by  comparing  them  with  facts  ascertained  by  personal  obser- 
vation. J. 


HE  IS  GONE!  HE  IS  GONE! 


He  is  gone !  he  is  gonel 
Like  the  leaf  from  the  tree ; 

Or  the  down  that  is  blown 
B^  the  wind  o'er  the  lea. 

He  IS  fled,  the  liffht  heaorted! 

Yet  a  tear  must  have  started 

To  his  eye,  when  he  parted 
From  lovenstricken  me ! 

He  is  fled !/he  is  fled! 

Like  a  gallant  so  free. 
Plumed  <ap  on  his  head. 

And  sharp  sword  by  his  knee ; 
While  his  gav  feathers  flutter'd. 
Surely  something  he  mutter'd, 
He  at  least  must  have  utter'd 

A  farewell  to  me  1 

He*B  awav !  he's  away 
To  far  lands  o'er  the  sea — 

And  many's  the  day 
Ere  home  he  can  be ; 

But  where'er  his  steed  prances. 

Amid  thronging  lances. 

Sure  hell  tMnk  of  the  glances 
That  love  stole  from  me ! 

He  is  gone !  he  is  gone 

Like  the  leaf  from  the  tree  ; 
But  his  heart  is  of  stone 

If  it  ne'er  dream  of  me ! 
For  I  dream  of  him  ever ! — 
His  buff  coat  and  beaver, 
And  long  sword  O!  never 
Are  absent  from  me ! 
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'*  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  NATION." 

*^  The  inain  requisites  of  a  good  member  of  pailiament  are : — 1st,  iudepen- 
denoe,  in  other  words,  leisure ;  2nd,  industry ;  and  3rd,  good  natunl  ea]>a- 
ciVjr— Spectator,  10th  April. 

*^  We  are  inclined  to  reckon  ohtcurity,  when  united  with  leisure  (in  other 
words  independence*)  and  talent,  as  a  strong  recommendation ;  for  in  such  cases 
oUeurity  it  another  word  for  modesty  or  honourable  prideJ** — Spectator,  16tli 
April. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Ignotus  Nokes  to  the  electors  of  Noodlebo- 
rough,  as  one  eminently  qualified  to  be  a  National  Trustee.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
right  sort,  and  a  profound  political  economist;  for  he  is  a  constant  reader  of,' 
and  occasional  contributor  to,  *  the  best  family  iiaper.'  '* — Ibid  passim. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine, 
'   Sir, 

In  common,  I  presume,  with  such  of  your  readers  as  are  also  readers  of  the 
Spectator  newsnaper,  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  discrimination,  disinte- 
restedness, modesty  of  tone,  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  obseuri  plus 
obscuriores  of  literature  and  law-making,  displayed  in  the  article  in  that  journal, 
entitled  **  Trustees  of  the  Nation."  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  country  and  to  the 
human  race,  that  such  a  writer  should  now  be  in  existence,  devoting  his  unpa- 
ralleled combination  of  rare  oualities  to  the  welfare  of  his  species.  Rome  was 
once  saved  by  the  gabbling  of  geese,  and  England  may  ^et  be  preserved  by  the 
eagle  scribe  of  *'  the  best  family  newspaper."  What,  Sir,  would  the  power  of 
choosing  our  representatives  avail  us,  u  we  were  ignorant  where  to  seek  them — 
and  who  so  qualified  to  enlighten  us  on  that  point  as  the  omniscient  and  infalli- 
ble oracle  of  the  Spectator  r  It  was  a  foolish  error— one,  indeed,  which  only 
common  sense  could  for  a  moment  sanction — to  suppose,  that  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  a  county  or  borough,  were  as  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  to  whom  they  might  tender  their  sufirages ;  it  was  the 
climax  of  absurdity  to  imagine  tmit  these  persons  could  better  determine 
whether  candidates  were  of  '*  die  right  sort,^ — had  honestly  discharged  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  possessed  the  requisites  essential  to  the  beneficial  use 
of  Parliamentary  trust— fortune,  intelligence,  and  moral  worth  ; — it  was  in- 
sanity itself  to  conceive  that  they  coiUd  be  more  competent  to  pronounce  upon 
these  matters  than  a  literary  Boliadily  resident  in  some  unobtrusive  outlet  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  sage  in  the  Spectator,  whose  exertions  can  never  be  too  highly  estimated 
by  his  country,  has  oiscovered  that  the  less  aspirants  to  public  confidence  axe 
known  to  their  constituents,  the  more  entitled  are  they  to  the  eigovment  of  that 
confidence;  tliat  inexperience  is  the  test  of  capacity;  obscurity  of  renown,  and 
that  to  form  an  item  in  a  sort  of  close  borough  coterie,  is  to  rank  at  once  with  a 
Chatham  and  an  Adam  Smith.  Entirely  coinciding  with  the  **  learned  Theban," 
so  far  as  he  has  gone,  I  cannot  too  warmly  express  my  admiration  of  the  tact 
evinced  by  him,  m  his  voyage  in  search  of  the  great  little  unhnowns — ^the  otrrci 

*  Save  in  the  pages  of  the  Spectator,  it  might  oot  be  veiy  "  easy  to  reconcile  great 
industry  with  great  leisure,  as,  indeed,  only  in  that  iournal  is  havine  nothing  to  do*' — 
in  oUier  words — leisure — made  synonymous  with  independence.  The  unemployed  and 
starving  poor  in  Ireland  must  feel  themselves  to  be  the  most  independent  class  of  the 
British  community.  The  Neapolitan  laziarnni  mu&t  also  be  considered  the  proud 
Spartans  of  the  Italian  States. 
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of  Cimmeria ;  but  I  must,  at  the  same  time,  demur  to  bis  non*ackuowledgment 
of  the  great  little  knownt  which  swarm  nearer  home.  Judging  by  the  samples 
of  future  legislators,  brought  to  light  by  this  zealous  explorer  of  ^  the  dark  pro- 
found," I  cannot  believe  that  his  silence  with  respect  to  still  more  eligible  indi- 
yiduals,  with  whose  names  and  virtues  I  propose  to  grace  the  paffes  of  the 
Englishman^  can  have  arisen  from  any  lack  of  sympathy  with,  or  oiddc,  instinc- 
tive perception  of  their  peculiar  and  retiring  excellence.  I  therefore  conclude, 
that  I  am  only  anticipating  his  intentions  in  recommending  them  as  fit  and 
proper  "  Trustees  of  the  Nation." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Stockdale  and  Mr.  Charles  Wright,  both  eminently  qualified  to  be 
National  Trustees  by  experience  in  business,  literary  acquirements,  and  know- 
ledge of  political  economy ;  but  both  withheld  from  ''courting  celebrity,"  owing, 
to  ^t  sensitive  timidity  so  characteristic  of  seniusand  honourable  pride.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  independent  borough  wul  drive  them  from  Aeir  retirement, 
and  no  longer  permit  tneir  oratorical  sweetness  to  be  wasted  on  the  air  of  the 
Opera  Cdonade.  It  is  needless  to  noint  out  the  inestimable  aid  which  a  com* 
mittee  on  die  Anglo-Gallic  wine  trade  might  derive  from  Mr.  Wright,  should  he 
be  elevated  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Conunons ;  as  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
expatiate  on  the  light  which  an  M.  P.  immunity  firom  arrest  would  enable  Mr. 
Stockdale  to  throw  on  the  worldnss  of  the  Banknipt  Laws.  Mr.  Stockdale, 
thanks  to  the  kind  interference  of  creditors  anxious  to  relieve  him  from  the 
fatigues  of  business,  is  a  man  of  great  independence — ^in  other  words  ^  leisure;" 
and,  like  his  friend  Mr.  Wright,  an  indefatigable  reader  of  die  Spectator, 

John  St  John  Long, ''  Esq."  F.  R.  L.  S.,  M.  S.  A.  &c.  Sec.  It  is  almost 
a  work  of  supererogation  to  point  out  the  legislative  qualifications  of  this 
distinguished  personage.  I  an  convinced  that  he  would  be  prime  minister  in 
twelve  months,  were  he  but  permitted  one  session's  trial  at  *  establishing  a  raw 
in  St  Stephen's.'  Surely  the  ^sculapian  amateur^  whose  patients  became 
more  numerous  the  more  subjects  he  afibrded  to  the  investigations  of  the 
coroner,  and  that  too  not  amon?  the  uneducated  poor  of  his  own  semi-barbarous 
kinsmen,  but  among  the  rich,  the  par  excellence  Wicom^lished  classes  of  a  nation 
of  thinkers !",  in  an  age,  moreover,  loudly  vaunting  itself  on  its  hostility  to  fraud 
and  empiricism,  he,  surely,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  quidnuncs 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  state  doctorship.  If 
Mr.  Driscol,  alias  John  St  John  Long,  Esq,^  ful  to  be  returned  through  tlie 
operation  of  the  Reform  BUI,  it  will  certainly  not  be  for  want  of  borough  patron- 
age under  the  present  system.  Were  this  gifted  practitioner  vested  with  senar 
torial  functions,  the  argument  that  close  boroughs  aie  useful  inlets  for  men  of 
genius,  on  which  the  candid  Sir  Robert  rang  so  many  changes,  would,  for  the  first 
time,  assume  an  air  of  plausibility.  Let  the  patriots  of  Maxy-le-bone  be  stirring 
in  time  to  secure  the  Pailiamentaiy  services  of  John  St  John  Long,  Esq.  F.L.S. 
author  of  '*  Discoveries  in  Medical  Science,  &c."  He  is  worthy  of  his  titled 
votaries — they  of  him. 

Robert  Warren,  Esq.,  30,  Strand,  is  an  occasional  inspector  of  that  depart- 
ment of  the  Spectator  which  more  immediately  interests  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Stamp-Office.  On  the  ebony  shelves  of  his  library,  reposes  an  uncut  copy  of 
Adam  Smith's  works,  ergo  he  must  be  a  '*  profound  political  economist,  and 
well  qualified  to  be  a  National  Trustee.  It  is  not,  however,  on  this  ground  alone, 
that  I  am  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Warren  in  parliament ;  nor  even  on  account  of  his 
valuable  improvements  in  the  art  of  polishing,  conjoined  to  his  extensive 
mitronage  of  men  and  letters ;  but  because  he  would  prevent  the  member  for 
Preston  from  possessing  a  monopoly  of  the  "  real  jet,"  among  the  new  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  house — ^monopoly  in  any  shape  being,  as  all  ^'profound  poli- 
tical economists"  know,  baleful  to  the  general  weal. 

Tyrone  Power,  Esq.,  T.R.C.G.,  and  Robert  Kecley,  Esq.,  T.R.C.G.,  are 
steady  readers  of,  and  occasional  contributors  to,  thePaul  Pry  and  the  Spec.^  con- 
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seqnenUy  axe  of  the  "^  right  sort,"  and  consequently  are  worthy  of  introduction  to 
the  Right  Honourable  £e  Speaker.  It  is  true  that  the  literary  flights  of  neither 
have  l^n  remarkably  successful,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  they  are  topping 
comedians,  and  from  the  specimens  of  legislation  with  winch  they  indulged  the 
public  some  two  or  three  seasons  ago  in  Peter  Wilkins^  I  should  be  disposed 
to  augur  favoumbly  of  their  debut  in  the  House  at  Westminster.  Judging  by 
Mr.  Power's  reviews  of  a  certain  novel,  there  would  be  little  fear  of  his  break- 
ing down  through  a  deficiency  in  oratorical  bronze.  At  Lady  Jersey's,  Mr. 
Keeley  recently  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  able  articles  on  the  Com  Laws, 
and  the  Monetary  system,  which  app<»red  in  the  Paul  Pry.  Bj  these  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be  a  ^*  profound  political  economist,"  a  man  of  mdependence, 
mdustry,  and  *'  high  natural  capacity." 

R.  Buckstone,  Esq.,  T.R.A.,  the  modem  Lopez  de  Vega,  would  also  be  a 
desirable  acquisition  to  the  legislature.  Exclusive  of  his  merits  as  a  performer, 
and  a  writer  of  some  of  the  most  splendid  pieces  ever  lauded  by  the  theatrical 
critics  of  ^*  the  Surrey  ride,"  his  late  controversy  with  Mr.  Almar,  a  rival  in  dra- 
matic honours,  would  stunp  him  a  master  of  logical  fence.  As  a  patron  of  the 
Spec,  he  is  of  course  a  sound  political  economist,  and  Therefore  very  compe- 
tent to  the  duties  of  a  National  Trustee. 

John  Timkins,  Esq.,  fabricator  of  inezpresribles,  author  of  a  vigorous  article 
in  the  Mirror^  on  mouse-tnms  and  codification,  possesses  all  the  Speetatorean 
essentials  for  Trasteeship.  Though  not  a  householder,  he  would  make  an  effici- 
ent member  for  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which  he  has  condescended  to  lodge 
at  divers  times,  during  the  last  eleven  years.  Mr.  Timkins  is  singularly  inti- 
mate with  the  abuses  of  Horsemonger-lane  Jail,  having  lately  been  an  inmate 
there  for  twelve  calendar  months,  at  the  special  entreaty  of  my  Lord  Tenterden. 
The  country  might  count  upon  his  disinterested  efforts  to  improve  our  Prison 
Discipline.  He  is  also,  in  the  language  of  naradox,  conspicuously  ohtcuref  that 
is,  a  man  of  "  modesty  and  honourable  priae." 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   PAUL  PRY. 

Since  the  da^s  of  Junius,  the  curiority  of  the  political  world  has  not  been  so 
powerfully  excited  as  it  is  at  present,  and  has  been  for  months  past,  concerning 
the  personal  identity  of  the  editor  of  the  Paul  Ply,  that  renowned  hebdomadal 
print.  From  the  vacillating  and  recanting  tone  of  its  articles,  touching  the 
Budget  and  the  Civil  List,  Mr,  Powlett  Thompson  was  suspected  to  be  the 
man  in  the  mask ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  hard-hitting  perspicuity  of  its  literary 
paragraphs,  induced  many,  cunning  in  style,  to  designate  Mr.  John  Jackson,  P.O. 
as  the  presiding  genius.  The  fact  is, — a  fact  now  for  the  first  rime  promul- 
gated,— ^that  these  and  other  eminent  persons  have  contributed  to  its  pages,  but 
tne  editor  must  still  remain  a  moffni  nominis  umbra.  I  know  him  well,  and 
wish  I  were  at  liberty  to  remove  the  veil  that  shadows  him,  for  his  name  would 
prove  a  **  tower  of  strength  "  against  the  foes  of  Reform.  My  lips  must  be  sealed 
for  the  present.  Fortunately,  however,  the  iUustrious  Redactewr  has  a  son  who 
inherits  all  his  parent's  genius,  and  profound  and  varied  erudition,  with  an  elo- 
quence peculiarly  his  own, — "  an  eloquence  second  only  if  not  equal  to  that 
of  Lord  Brougham,"  so  that  the  inhitbitants  of  any  important  county,  such  as 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  Devon,  who  shall  perchance  lack  an  adequate  repre- 
sentative, may,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wholesome  discretion,  secure  the  advocacy  of 
'*  the  Paul "  in  Pariiament,  as  well  as  out  of  doors.  That  *^  mighty  sire's  not 
unworthy  son,"  with  '*  modesty  and  honourable  pride,"  in  other  phrase,  **  in 
obscurity," — gentle  reader,  is 

Myself. 
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BT  SHERIDAX  KNOWLES. 

The  English  dmna  is  not  certainly  in  so  good  a  state  as  we  could  wish,  yet  we 
are  not  msposed  to  admit  that  it  is  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  many  persons  maintain. 
The  loMdaior  Umporit  aeti^  whether  in  regard  to  the  drama,  or  asy  cdier  pnrsait 
or  amnsement  in  which  mankind  engages,  is  a  oommonplaoe  character  that 
ahoonds  at  all  periods.  Let  Shakespeare  be  put  oat  of  me  question,  as  one 
who  belongs  to  the  whole  world  and  to  all  time,  and  we  do  now  know  of  any 
»ra  in  the  literary  annals  of  this  country  which  can  be  pointed  out  as  that  in 
which  the  drama  attained  so  high  and  palmy  a  state  that  its  condition  at  no 
time,  either  before  or  since,  is  to  be  compared  with  it  There  are  fluctaations, 
no  doubt,  in  every  department  of  literature  and  art ;  but  the  higher  the  depart- 
ment, the  less  likely  is  it  that  at  any  given  time  a  constellation  of  genius  will  be 
found  castiuff  their  lights  upon  it  Greece,  during  the  whole  of  her  career,  pro- 
duced only  three  great  tra^^ans ;  Rome  not  one,  and  only  a  single  actor  of 
reputation  sufficient  to  entitle  his  name  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  In 
more  modem  times,  Spain  has  many  dramatic  writers,  but  scarcely  any  great 
and  pre-eminent  tragedian ;  Germany  none  but  Schiller;  France  only  two  or 
three,  modelled  after  the  ancient  Greek  school  *,  and  Italy  not  one,  unless  her 
late  poet  Alfieri  be  entitled  to  the  name,  which  we  doubt. 

From  an  eariy  period  England  has  tmquestionablT  had  good  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  her  tragic  authors ;  but  every  centurjrnas  had  its  own  popular 
fitvourites,  and,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  none  of  their  works  have  kept  a  per- 
manent possession  of  the  stage ;  thus  clearly  showing  that,  in  most  instances, 
they  were  contented  to  addr^  the  mere  spirit  and  fashion  of  the  age,  instead 
of  appealing,  on  a  grander  scale,  to  the  immutable  laws  of  human  nature.  The 
works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Forde,  and  others  of  the  elder 
dramatistb,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  offer  kelj  contradiction  to  this  view  of  the 
matter.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  respect  tot  the  talent  of  these  authors,  but  it 
was  not  of  that  overwhelming  nature  which  renders  competition  hopeless,  and 
appals  the  energies  of  succeeding  generations.  Aocoroingly,  *'  Venice  Plre- 
served,"  and  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  and  "  Jane  Shore,"  and  "  The  Revenge," 
and  "  Cato,"  and  "  Douglas,"  and  '*  Virginius,"  have  all  followed  at  due  inter- 
vals. We  do  not  say  that  any  of  these  productions  are  destined  to  enjoy  an 
immortality  like  *'  Hamlet"  or  '*  Othello,"  but  they  have  all  addressed  them- 
selves to  human  feeling,  as  successfully  as  was  done  by  the  popular  dmmattsts 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 

Then  if  we  turn  to  comedy,  which  is  however  to  talk  of  a  much  lower  species 
of  mental  achievement,  we  shall  perceive  that,  although  the  comic  genius  of  a 
nation  is  liable  to  be  coutinualljr  affected  by  changes  in  the  political  horizon, 
it  has  nevertheless  flowed  on  m  a  pretty  equable  stream  from  generoti(m  to 
generation,  since  its  fountains  were  first  opened  among  us.  The  coarse  but 
strong  humour  of  the  earlier  writers,  was  succeeded  by  the  sparkling  licentious- 
ness of  the  wits  of  Charles  the  Second's  time ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  were 
followed  by  such  men  as  Foote,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and  others.  Nor  can 
we  admit  uat  the  lighter  dramatic  productions  of  our  own  day,  do  not  prove 
that  a  satisfactory  portion  of  the  vis  camica  still  remains  with  us.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  boast  of  any  first-rate  worshipper  of  Thalia,  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  this  country  ever  produced  any  such,  any  one  like  Moliere  for  ex- 
ample ;  but  we  have  several  writers  whose  lively  satire  and  smart  delineation  of 
the  passing  follies  of  the  times, secure  for  their  productions  a  ready  and  not  un- 
deserved meed  of  applause. 

The  same  remana  which  we  have  made  on  dramatic  authors,  apply,  with 
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nearly  equal  force,  to  actors  and  the  stage  generally.  We  hear  continual  asser- 
tions that  the  art  of  acting  is  on  the  decline,  and  that  the  stage  does  not  receive 
the  same  enlightened  support  that  it  used  to  do ;  but  with  these  assertions  we 
see  no  cause  to  agree.  As  to  our  actors,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  great 
actor,  like  a  great  author,  springs  up  only  occasionally.  With  the  exception  of 
Garrick,  this  country  appears  scarcely  to  have  produced  any  great  tragic  actor, 
until  Cooke  and  John  Kemble  made  their  appearance.  Mrs.  Siddons  threw  all 
actresses  who  preceded  her  into  the  shade,  so  that  their  names  are  now  scarcely 
ever  mentioned.  Since  we  lost  Kemble,  Young  and  Kean  and  Macready 
have  been  and  still  are  among  us ;  and  after  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Miss  O'Neil,  in  certain  characters,  rose  to  almost  equal  popularity.  If  we  go  a 
step  down  the  ladder,  and  look  at  the  numerous  clever,  though  not  first-rate, 
actors  and  actresses  who  throng  our  boards,  and  win  for  themselves  both  money 
and  fair  fame  in  every  department  of  their  profession,  we  may  safely  ask  the 
grumblers,  at  what  period  of  our  histrionic  histoiy  that  golden  age  is  to  be 
found,  which  throws  our  present  state  so  completely  into  the  shade. 

As  to  the  support  whicn  the  stage  receives,  we  cannot  see  that  it  has  fallen  off 
in  any  essential  particular.  We  venture  to  say,  that,  could  the  annual  receipts 
of  our  theatres,  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  be  ascertained,  they  would 
not  be  found  to  bear  any  hig^^'*  ^^  ^  ^^R^  ^  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
country  as  they  do  now.  Ine  difficulties  in  whicn  one  or  two  unprofitably  large 
houses  mav  have  been  recently  involved,  will  afford  no  exception  to  the  ffeneial 
rule,  which  is,  that  all  the  respectable  theatres  in  this  country  are  found  to  be 
profitable  concerns,  when  carefully  and  judiciously  managed.  It  has  been  asserted 
also  that,  so  destitute  of  talent  are  the  boards,  and  so  corrupt  the  green-rooms, 
men  of  genius  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  all  interest  in  the  drama,  and 
have  turned  their  attention  to  other  pursuits.  This  too  is  erroneous.  Byron 
wrote  plays,  and  so  did  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  they  were  not  suited  for  the  stage, 
but  they  would  have  been  dad  had  it  been  otherwise.  Joanna  BaiUie,  and 
Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Miss  Mitford,  have  all  written  for  the  stage ;  so  have  Crolr, 
and  Shiel,  and  Barry  Cornwall.  These  and  others  who  might  be  mentioned,  do 
not  come  within  the  list  of  our  regular  dramatic  authors  and  play-wrights,  of 
whom  there  is  as  goodly  a  company  now  as  ever  there  was.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
the  theatre  has  been  forsaken  by  neither  the  rank,  the  wealth,  nor  the  talent  of 
the  oountzy.  Not  by  the  rank,  for  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  whole  court 
may  be  found  there ;  not  by  the  wealth,  for  the  managers  at  no  period  have  been 
able  to  maintain  such  expensive  companies  as  now ;  not  by  the  talent,  else 
the  number  of  new  pieces  that  are  successful  every  season  is  a  satire  upon  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England. 

Whilst,  however,  we  are  disposed  to  take  this  more  cheerful  view  of  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us,  we  are  the  last  persons  to  deny  that  many  abuses  exist  both 
before  and  behind  the  curtain.  We  go  farther,  and  maintain  that  the  liberal 
encouragement  which  the  public  at  large  is  willing  to  give,  and  actually  does 
give,  to  the  drama,  is  only  another  reason  for  laying  a  greater  weight  of  respon- 
sibility upon  the  shoulders  of  manajp^ers,  actors,  and  critics.  But  being  aware  of 
the  fact,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  grumbling  school  appear  to  be  ignorant, 
that  managers,  like  some  other  persons,  are  fallible  creatures,  we  despair  of  ever 
meeting  with  an  example  of  Plato's  perfect  republic  in  a  green  room ;  and  all 
that  we  ask  for  is  reform,  not  of  that  **  revolutionary"  description  so  abhorrent 
to  the  mind  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  but  reform  which  takes  for  its  basis  the 
long  established  dramatic  constitution  of  the  country ;  and  which,  while  it  admits 
that  errors  must  be  mixed  up  with  all  mortal  proceedings,  is  detennined  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  these  shall  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as  possiUe.' 
We  shall  have  various  opportunities  in  the  course  of  our  labours,  to  specify  those 
imperfections  and  mistakes  which  afford  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  to  endea- 
voiir  to  point  out  a  remedy;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  willingly  turn  to  the  more 
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grateful  task  of  introducing  to  tlie  attention  of  our  readers  the  latest  production 
of  a  living  dramatist  of  great  genius  and  well-merited  popularity. 

James  Sheridan  Knowlcs  is  known  as  the  author  of  the  two  most  success- 
ful tragedies  of  the  present  centuiy.  His  "  Viiginius,"  and  "  William  Tell," 
have  been  performed,  not  only  in  every  theatre  in  this  country,  but  in  all  the 
principal  towns  of  America,  and  in  most  of  those  places  on  the  continent 
wliich  an  English  company  has  visited.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  mauj  persons  are  unwilling  to  bestow  upon 
Mr.  Knowles  that  degree  of  praise  which  might  appear  to  be  fairly  commen- 
surate with  the  success  of  his  plays.  The  reason  they  commonly  &ssign  for 
this  coldness  is,  that  his  style  seems  to  them  too  essentiidly  melo-dramatic,  and 
that,  though  he  possesses  the  art  of  throwing  his  dramatis  pers&rus  into  effec- 
tive situations,  he  is  not  able  to  put  into  their  mouths  language  sufficiently 
poetical  and  exalted.  We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  the  fnce  of  this  objection. 
In  both  "  Virginius,"  and  "  William  Tell,"  it  is  true,  the  situations  are  powerful 
and  full  of  interest,  and  have  probably  mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  these 
pieces ;  nor  do  we  find  that  the  language  on  such  occasions  is  either  feeble  or 
common-place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  strong,  fervent,  and  appropriate.  Besides, 
we  greatly  suspect  that  those  critics  but  imperfectly  understand  what  the 
highest  sort  of  tragedy  ought  to  be,  who  object  to  force  of  situation,  by  which  we 
mean  a  frequent  grouping  of  the  characters  in  such  a  manner  that,  like  a  picture, 
they  tell  their  own  story  as  soon  as  seen.  The  vivid  conception  of  a  succession 
of  such  scenes,  constitutes,  in  point  of  fact,  the  highest  excellence  of  a  dramatist ; 
and  unless  this  power  be  possessed,  the  probability  is  that  the  whole  production 
will  be  cold  ana  unanimated.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  can 
be  no  poetry  in  a  plav  but  that  which  is  written.  We  venture  to  say,  on  die 
contrary,  l^at  the  highest  poetical  genius  which  can  be  shewn  by  a  writer  for 
tiie  stage,  consists  in  Uie  conception  of  his  incidents,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  to  use  them.  Were  this  not  the  case,  then  eveiy  good  didactic 
poet  might  also  succeed  as  a  writer  of  plays,  tliough  we  know  very  well  that,  so 
far  from  this  being  so,  almost  all  didactic  poets  fail  when  they  attempt  to 
change  the  poetry  of  description  into  the  poetrv  of  action.  But  we  go  further, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  wherever  we  fina  a  aramatic  author  conceiving  and 
bringing  before  us  a  rapid  and  interesting  succession  of  scenes,  he  has  already 
exhibited  more  genius  than  is  required  merely  to  fill  up  these  scenes  with 
*       '  -      - .  the     *  ■  • 


appropriate  langUHge.  In  this  case,  the  major  implies  the  minor ;  and  it  is 
hardly  lil^ely  that  he  who  has  solved  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  problem, 
will  be  baffled  by  the  remainder. 

In  his  new  play  of  '*  Alfred,"  Mr.  Knowles  is  happy  both  in  his  situations 
and  his  language.  This  is  no  mean  praise;  and  in  awarding  it,  we  would  beg 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  tragic  and  melo-dramatic  situations  and  incidents. 
The  latter  are  always  over-strained,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  inferior.  They 
are  nature  stretchea  until  it  cracks,  or  painted  up  unUl  it  becomes  glaring  and 
vulgar.  They  address  themselves  to  coarse  appetites,  which  take  a  delight  in 
coarse  stimulants.  They  are  sign-post  daubs,  which  kiU  the  soft  and  hanno- 
nious  colouring  even  of  a  Claude.  In  legitimate  tragedy,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  modesty  of  nature  must  not  be  overstepped ;  she  should  be  elevated  from 
what  is  low  and  common-place ;  but  though  impassioned,  she  should  be  dig- 
nified ;  though  classical,  she  should  be  full  of  liuman  s;jrmpathies.  It  is  no 
light  task  to  introduce  us  to  a  variety  of  persons  whose  actions,  still  more  Uian 
their  words,  while  they  gradually  develope  an  interesting  story,  preserve,  at  the 
same  time,  that  elevated  character  which  the  elevated  nature  of  tne  composition 
requires. 

This  play  makes  its  appearance  at  a  fortunate  period  for  the  author.  **  Alfred 
the  Great,  or  the  Patriot  King,"  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, and  the  audience  or  readers  will  assuredly  remark  various  passages  which 
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ikey  will,  uaquestionably,  oonceire  to  apply  with  scarcely  inferior  force  to  WiUiam 
than  to  Alfred.  At  the  same  time  we  must  do  Mr.  Knowles  the  justice  to  say, 
that  we  are  satisfied  such  oouacidences  must  be  entirely  accidental.  His  genius 
is  not  of  that  kind  which  will  stoop  to  a  paltry  clap-trap  to  obtain  momentary 
and  fictitious  applause. 

The  drama  opens  in  the  Danish  camn,  at  a  period  when  Guthrum,  the  Danish 
king,  appears  to  hare  entirely  dispersea  and  subdued  the  friends  of  Alfred,  and 
remains  master  of  the  oonntiy.  Among  the  prisoners,  taken  in  the  last  battle, 
are  Oswith  and  Edric,  two  young  Saxons ;  but  of  yery  difierent  dispositions,  the 
former  being  brave  and  generous,  the  latter  selfish  and  treacherous.  They  both 
lose  their  hearts  to  Ina,  Guthrum's  daughter ;  but  she,  at  once  peroeiying  the 
superior  merit  of  Oswitii,  surrenders  her  affections  exclusiTely  to  him.  At  her 
intercession  he  is  saved  from  death,  to  whidi  her  father,  Guthrum,  a  warm- 
hearted but  passionate  old  warrior,  had  condemned  him.    In  the  develoinnent 


of  these  incidents,  which  occupy  the  first  act,  there  is  much  spirited  and  power- 
ful writing.  Oswith  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  life 
of  a  friend.    He  is  brought  before  Guthrum,  who  thus  questions  him : — 

Guth.  Is  he  thy  friend,  whose  life 
Thou  count'st  a  thing  so  precious,  thou  wou]d*st  give 
Thine  own  to  purchase  it  1 

Ot,  He  is. 

Guth.  What  rich 
And  heavy  debt  hast  thou  incurr'd  to  him, 
Tojpay  so  large  return  as  takes  thy  all  7 

Ot,  And  think*it  thou  friendship  barters  kindnesses  1 
'Tis  not  because  that  such  or  such  a  time 
He  helped  my  purse,  or  stood  me  thus  or  thus 
In  stead,  that  I  go  bound  for  him,  or  take 
His  quarrel  up  I     With  friends,  all  services 
Are  ever  gifts,  that  glad  the  donor  most 
Who  rates  them  otherwise,  he  only  takes 
The  face  of  friend  to  mask  a  usurer. 
I  give  my  life  for  him,  not  for  the  service 
He  did  me  yesterday,  or  any  day. 
But  for  the  love  I  bear  him  every  day. 
Nor  ask  if  he  returns ! 

The  whole  of  the  scene  in  which  Ina  intercedes  for  ihe  life  of  Oswith,  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.    We  have  room  for  only  a  part  of  it. 

Guth,  Come,  Ina,  name 
The  boon  thoud'st  ask. 

Jim.  When  thou  art  happy,  what 
Most  wishest  thou  1 

Guth,  That  happiness  may  last. 

Ina.  No,  no !  not  that*    Thou  wishest  othen  happy. 

Gnth.  I  do  !    I  do  ! 

Ina,  And  so  do  I.     When  I 
Am  happy,  I'd  have  all  things  like  me— Aot 
That  live  and  move  alone,  but  even  such 
As  lack  their  faculties.    Then  could  I  weep. 
That  flowers  should  smile  without  perception  of 
The  sweetness  they  discourse.    Yea,  into  rocks 
Would  I  infuse  soft  sense  to  fill  them  with 
The  spirit  of  sweet  joy,  that  every  thing 
Should  thrill  as  I  do.    Then,  were  I  a  queen, 
I'd  portion  out  my  realms  among  my  friends, 
Unstad  my  crown  for  strangers,  and  my  coffers 
Empty  in  purchasing  from  foes  their  frowns. 
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TUl  I  had  bought  them  out ;  that  all  should  be 
One  reign  of  smiles  around  me.    I  am  happy 
To  day — to  day,  that  brings  thee  back  to  me, 
The  hundredth  time,  in  triumph  and  in  safety  ! 
This  day,  that  smiles  so  bounteous  upon  Ina, 
She'd  wish  to  smile  e'en  upon  Ina's  foe — 
Let  not  the  Saxon  die  ! 

G'ulft.  He  lives  !— My  child  ! 
What  makes  thee  gasp  ? 

Ina.  How  near — how  near  to  you 
Was  death  that  day.    Twas  well  for  Ina  that 
Your  armour  proved  so  true.    She  had  not  else 
A  father  now  to  ask  a  boon  of,  and 
To  get  it  soon  as  ask'd  ! 

The  second  act  introduces  us  to  Elswith,  the  aueen,  Alfred's  wife,  whose 
castle,  having  been  sacked  in  Alfred's  absence,  she  nas  been  oblieed  to  wander 
in  disguise  and  in  much  misery  through  the  country,  ignorant  alike  of  the  fate 
both  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  the  youthful  Ethelrmi,  whom  she  believes  to 
have  periled  in  the  ruins  of  her  castle.  One  faithful  follower  still  remains 
with  her,  but  although  Elswith  has  been  rendered  reckless  and  almost  maddened 
by  despair,  the  strength  of  both  seeems  to  be  fast  ^ving  way.  The  scene 
changes  to  the  interior  of  Maude's  cottage,  where  we  find  Alfred  and  Maude, 
and  are  presented  with  a  spirited  version  of  the  old  traditional  anecdote,  so  dear 
to  the  memories  of  the  people  of  England,  which  represents  the  monarch  for- 
getting, in  the  mournful  interest  of  his  own  thoughts,  the  good  woman's  cakes 
till  they  are  burned  to  cinders.  A  party  of  soldiers  arrive  at  the  cottage,  from 
whom  Alfred  gathers,  before  he  discovers  himself,  that  his  friends  are  again 
collecting,  and  that  some  of  them  are  now  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  conver- 
sadon  is  mteirupted  by  the  intelligence  that  a  party  oi  Danish  troops  is  at  hand. 
The  Eufflidb  soldiers  are  about  to  fly,  when  Alfred  puts  himself  at  iheir  h^Ld, 
and,  nuudng  himself  known  to  them,  leads  them  out  to  encounter  the  enemy. 
The  Danes  are  repulsed,  and  more  Saxon  chiefs,  with  their  followers,  gather 
round  Alfred's  standard.  In  the  third  act  we  again  return  to  the  Danish  camp, 
where  Alfred  makes  his  appearance  in  the  disguise  of  a  bard,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  discipline  of  the  Danish  army.  He  is  introduced  to  Guthrum, 
who  is  pleased  with  his  manly  and  dignified  bearing,  and  requests  his  advice 
in  acyusting  the  rival  claims  of  Oswith  and  Edric  for  his  daughter's  hand,  the 
former  being  favoured  by  the  lady,  and  the  latter  by  her  father,  in  consequence 
of  some  services  he  had  rendered,  which  proved  him  ready  to  act  the  traitor 
towards  his  native  country.  Alfred  proposes  that  the  rivals'  should  decide  ihe 
strife  by  a  trial  of  skill  with  the  sword ; 

"  Who  masters  first  his  adversary's  sword. 
And  yet  not  sheds  his  blood,  be  his  the  maid." 

The  suggestion  is  adopted,  and  Oswith  is  victorious;  but  not  before  Edric  has 
seen  cause  to  suspect  Uiat  the  pretended  bard  is  not  what  he  appears  to  be,  and 
expressed  his  determination  to  discover  who  he  really  is  before  ne  allows  him  to 
quit  the  camp.  The  fourth  Act  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best :  it  is  full  of  a  highly- 
sustained  interest.  The  scene  is  in  Guthrum's  tent,  where  a  banquet  is  cele- 
brated, at  which  Alfred  and  his  follower,  Edwy,  are  caiUed  upon  for  a  specimen 
of  their  art.  This  they  give  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  warlike  ballad,  Alfired  playing 
while  Edwy  sings.  At  its  conclusion,  Elswith,  who  had  been  attracted  from 
without  by  the  well-known  melody,  enters  pale,  emaciated,  and  in  wretched 
attire.  Alfred  recognizes  his  oueen,  but  dares  not  acknowledge  her.  Edric, 
however,  begins  to  suflpect  that  there  is  an  understanding  between  them.  Mean- 
time Edielred,  Alfred^s  child,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Danes,  but  was 
carefully  cherished  by  Ina,  is  brought  in.      His  wretched  mother  recognizes 
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bim,  and  clasps  him  to  her  bosom.  She  thus  disooyera  herself  to  be  the  queen ; 
but  her  appearance  is  such  that  Gutbruro  still  has  doubts.  What  follows,  the 
author  must  tell  in  his  own  way :  we  know  of  few  plays  from  which  we  could 
extract  a  more  vigorous  and  highly-wTought  passage : — 

Gutk.  If  the  child  is  thine, 
Thou'lt  know  where  it  was  found. 

EU.  Too  well  I  know! 
Both  when  and  where  !     A  castle  did  ye  sack. 
Whose  tenant  was  the  mother  of  that  child. 
At  night  the  cry  arose.   '«  The  Dane  !  "    "  The  Dane  !  " 
And  then  the  bursting  gate — the  clash  of  arms  ! 
The  shout— the  yell— the  shriek — ihe  groan  which  rage 
And  cruelty,  and  fear,  and  pain  supply, 
To  make  the  concert  fell  of  savage  war ! 
That  mother's  care  too  safe  had  lode'd  her  child 
In  the  remotest  chamber  of  tlie  whole. 
She  askM  for  it,  **  The  Dane  "  was  the  reply. 
She  would  have  sought  it ;  but  they  held  her  back. 
And  cried,  "  The  Dane  !  "  She  shrieked  to  be  set  free  ; 
Now  threaten'd  I  now  implor'd  !  but  all  in  vain  ! 
"  The  Dane !  "  was  all  the  answer  she  could  get ! 
They  forc'd  her  thence  in  cruel  duty  !     Ay  ! 
In  duty  forc'd  the  mother  from  her  child  ; 
While  lent  the  Dane  a  torch  to  light  her  path, 
Her  flaming  towers  that  blaz'd  about  her  boy ! 
And  she  went  mad  !  yet  still  they  bore  her  on  ; 
Nor  other  heed  to  her  distraction  gave. 
Except  to  cry,  "  The  Dane  !  "  "  The  Dane  !  "  "  The  Dane  !  " 

[.Stn^f  exhatuted  upon  a  teat,  eUujnng  herfordiead. 
GuTH.  and  Edr.  whisper, 

EU,  Alas ;  they  give  not  credence  to  my  words  ! 
Will  no  one  plead  for  me  1    My  countryman, 
Essay  your  art !     Hast  not  some  melting  strain^ 
Such  as  draw  tears  whether  they  will  or  noti 
As  moves,    (r^o^ntztii^  Alf,)    I've  found  him  ! 

Edr,  (coming  J orward.)    Whomi     Whom  hast  thou  fou ad  ? 

EU.  (recoUecting  herself.)    My  boy  ! 

Edr.  (atide.)    I  thought  she  meant  the  minstrel. 

Alf.  Yes ! 
She  knows  me,  and  I  am  a  husband  still  ! 
I  am  a  father,  and  a  husband  still ! 
Oh  happiness  thou  comest  out  of  time  ! 
Thou  choosest  ill  the  place  to  greet  me  in  ! 
Thou  mockest  me  to  hold  thine  arms  to  me ! 
I  dare  not  rush  to  their  embrace.    I*m  poor, 
With  all  the  wealth  thou  say'st  is  mine  again ! 
I  dare  not  touch  it !     Better  were  it  far, 
I  had  not  now  been  told  on't. 

Guth.  Take  the  boy  ! 
But  first  true  answer  to  our  (Question  eive. 
The  castle  where  we  found  him  was  the  King's  f 
Clad  as  no  vassal's  ofispring  was  Ihe  child. 
If  thou  his  mother  art,  tnou  art  the  queen  ! 
Art  thou  so  1 

Alf.  Guthnim,  to  the  test  I  put 
Thy  nature  !     If  'tis  worthy  of  thy  state. 
Thy  prosperous  fortune,  and  thy  high  renown. 
Approve  it  now.    Lo,  Guthrum,  do  I  play 
The  traitor  for  thy  honour  !     In  thy  power 
Thou  hold'st  the  son  and  consort  of  thy  foe  ! 
Of  Alfred  !  use  thy  fortune  as  beseems  ihee ! 
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Swear  by  thv  God,  they  shall  receive  from  thee 
Safeguard  of  life  and  honour. 

Guth.  Ay,  by  Odin. 

Els.  Would'st  thou  not  take  a  ransom  for  us  ? 

Guth,  Yes! 

EU,  What  ransom  wilt  thou  take  ? 

Guth,  Thy  husband's  crown  ! 

Elt.  Alas  t  be  will  not  ransom  us  with  that  i 

A  If.  He  should  not ! 

Guth.  Whyl 

Aif.  He  wears  it  for  his  people. 
The  day  he  put  it  on  he  vow'd  himself 
Of  them  the  father !     To  their  parent  land 
It  wedded  him  !     His  proper  consort  she  ! 
'Twixt  him  and  them,  he  knows  not  wife,  or  child, 
He  dares  allow  to  stand  ! 

Guth.  Minstrel,  thou  rav*st ! 
He  has  not  nature,  who  *gainst  nature's  law 
Could  so  deny  his  heart ! 

Alf.  He  may  have  more  t 

Guth.  What  t 

Al^.  The  command  of  her.    The  attribute 
Of  kmgs  who  feel  the  import  of  their  titles. 
Which  stops  their  ears  against  her  piercing  cries ! 
Which  shuts  their  eyes  against  her  thrilling  looks  *. 
Which  lifts  them  so  'bove  earth,  they  seem  as  tho' 
They  sat  in  some  attendant,  brighter  sphere, 
Wherefrom  they  look'd  and  rurd  her  ! 

Guth.    Well  thou  said'st 
Thy  world  was  of  the  air  !    Thou  do'st  not  speak 
Of  things  of  earth  !    Thy  sayings  are  not  sooth  ! 
I  would  thy  King  were  nere  to  prove  thee  but 
A  dreamer !     With  those  jewels  in  his  eye. 
He  would  not  see  his  crown !  tho*  it  shone 
Bright  as  it  did  before  I  thinn'd  its  studs  ! 
Could'st  find  thy  King? 

Alf.  I  could. 

G^th.  Go  seek  him,  then. 
And  when  thou  find'st  him,  greet  him  from  me  thus— 
'*  Thv  queen  and  son  are  now  in  Guthrum*s  power, 
Pay  thou  but  homage  to  the  Dane,  they're  free." 

Alf.I  take  my  leave. 

Elt,  Guthrum.     A  boon  ! 

Guth.  Whalis't! 

Els,  I'd  send  a  message  to  my  lord  1 

Guth.  Thou  shah. 
Stand  you  apart,  that  freely  they  confer. 

Elsw,  And  do*st  thou  go  ;  and  wilt  thou  leave  us  herel 

Alf,  I  must.    Alas  !  thou  know*st  not  what  thou  say'st ! 

Els,  Thou*U  leave  us  here  !     Do'st  thou  not  love  our  child  1 

Alf,  Beyond  my  life  ! 

Els,  And  me  1 

Alf,  Beyond  our  child  ! 

Els,  And  must  thou  leave  me  ^    Oh  !  I  have  searched  for  thee 
Many,  and  many  a  day  !     Now  fear'd  thee  dead  ! 
Now  hop'd  thee  living  !     Search *d  for  thee  alone ! 
One  fallmg  now  ;  and  now  another  off ; 
With  my  strong  love  unequal  to  keep  pace. 
Sleeping  in  woods  and  caves !     On  foot  by  dawn, 
Ne*er  giving  o'er  till  nieht  again  f    Now  food. 
Now  nothing  !     Scantily  I  far'c|  to  day  ; 

VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  a 
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Yet  'twas  not  hanger  bronght  me  here,  but  thcra, 
In  desperate  hope  to  6nd  thee  t   And  art  thou  found. 
But  to  be  loat  again  t 

Alf,  So  were  I  found. 
Went  I  not  instant  hence.    Look  in  my  eyes. 
And  read  the  husband  and  the  father  tbere^ 
In  nature's  undissembling  language  f  ouch'd  f 
But,  hear  the  King  t 

Eli.  Well ! 

Aif,  Paramount  of  all, 
My  public  function  !     Husband— father— friend — 
All  titles,  and  all  ties  are  mere'd  in  that ! 
ApproTe  thyself  the  consort  of  a  King ! 
I  leaye  thee  to  return  to  thee.     Return, 
With  freedom  for  thy  cbild^-for  thee-unyself — 
For  all— for  all  must  perish,  or  be  free  ! 
And  soon  I  come !    So  cheer  thy  heart  with  hope  ? 
Farewell ! 

EU.  (aloud.)  You'll  bear  my  duty  to  my  lord. 

Alf.  I  will. 

Els.  Your  hand  that  you  will  keep  your  word. 

Alf.  There,  lady. 

Eij.  Be  thy  hand  my  missive!     Thus— 
Thus  with  my  tears  I  write  my  errand  on*t 
And  with  my  lips— my  faithful  signet,  seal  il  f 
O,  countryman.    Pernaps  nor  he  nor  then 
Shalt  ever  see  me  more  I    I  feel  as  one 
Amerc'd  of  life  that  shakes  a  hand  withal 
And  ask'st  a  blessing  from  the  meanest  tongue ! 
Thy  blessing,  minstrel,  'ere  thy  mistress  dies. 

As  Alfred  is  about  to  depart,  Ediic  stops  him,  and  all  would  have  been  lost 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Oswith,  who  knows  the  king,  and  hurries 
him  off.  Edric  declares  that  it  is  Alfred ;  Guthrum  instantly  sends  in  pursuit 
of  him ;  but  Oswith  fights  till  he  is  oyeipowered,  while  Alfred  effects  his 
escape.  Guthrum,  enraged  beyond  endurance,  oiders  Oswith  to  be  given 
immediately  as  a  sacrifice  to  Odin, — an  order  which  almost  deprives  Ina  of 
her  senses.  The  fourth  Act  here  concludes.  The  opening  of  the  fifth  is  very 
fine.    We  must  give  the  scene  entire. 

INA^S  TENT. 

A  rtc€st  in  the  centre,  toith  a  curtain  drawn  before  it. 

Enter  Guthrum,  Edith,  and  Oscab. 

Guih.  What  say  the  priesU  T 

0»e.  You  may  not  spare  his  life  ! 
Your  oath  to  Odin  must  be  kept,  unless 
His  country  he  foreswears,  ana  serves  the  God — 
Conditions  which  he  spurns.    Would  else  the  tide 
Of  your  great  nation's  prosperous  fortune  ebb 
To  an  eternal  drought !     Among  the  ranks 
They  run,  thy  oath  reiterating,  and,  with  words 
Ambiguous,  starting  fears,  you  may  retract 
And  curse  your  people  1 

Guth.  Let  their  altar  reek  ! 
Blood  rain  upon  them  till  it  drown  them  1     Leave 
The  tent! 

Ote.  Shall  they  prepare  to  sacrifice  ? 

Guth.  Tell  them,  if  for  command  of  mine  they  wait, 
I  will  not  give  it !— No !  not  for  their  god !  [  EiU  Osc. 

She  speaks  not  ? 
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Edith.  Nay,  my  lord,  at  timet  a  wdrd ; 
But  none  that  leads  to  certain  inference — 

Guth.  Hath  she  not  glept  ? 

Edith,  Naught  but  unnatural  sleep — 
Rest  that  might  pass  for  wakefulness— that  scarce 
Doth  shut  the  lid^which  weariness  itself 
Beholding,  'ere  'twould  taste,  would  watch,  it  seems 
So  far  from  sweet.    All  listlessness  without. 
While  all  within  is  stirring ! 

Guth.  I'll  not  see  her. 

Edith.  My  lord  1 

Guth.  I  did  not  speak ;  or,  if  I  did, 
'Twas  not  to  thee !    I  thought  myself  a  father  \ 
I  thought  as  never  father  lov'd  his  child 
1  lov'd  my  Ina !    'Twas  my  pride  to  show  it  -, 
Yea,  even  when  she  ruled  me  like  a  child  1 
I  ns'd  to  think  that  of  my  fiercest  mood 
She  was  the  mistress :  from  my  wildest  flight 
Could  call  me,  if  my  eye  but  lit  on  her. 
As  the  lov'd  lure  the  falcon  l^And  I've  killed  her ! 
I'm  not  a  faUier ! — I  did  never  love  her 
But  as  a  child— a  toy  1    It  humoars  him. 
And  he  makes  much  of  it ;  he  breaks  it  in 
A  passion,  and  then  he  weeps !    Come  show  her  to  me ! 
Undraw  the  curtain  1     He  that  makes  a  corse 
Of  what  he  loves,  may  sure  be  flint  enough 
To  look  uponX 

{Edith  UTtdratot  ths  curtain,  and  Ina  u  ducavered  dlting 
in  a  itats  rf fixed  abstraction.  Edith  raiau  her,  and  ieadt 
her  forward  to  a  couth,  Ina  moving  a$  if  it  were  meehani' 
colly. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves.  I  E««  Edith. 

Why,  'tis  enough  to  make  the  sickly  heart 
Bieak  out  in  laughter,  when  the  very  work 
Our  eyes  could  weep  them  tearless  at,  our  hands 

May  boast  the  making  of !  [Afrproaehett  and  tits  down  beside  her. 

My  Ina!  Ina! — 

My  child !  you'll  speak  to  me  ^— What,  are  you  ill  1 
How  feel  you  1— you  look  well !— There,  my  own  girl. 
Lie  in  your  fathei's  bosom  ! — Speak  to  him ! 
What  say'stthou,  sweet!— Was't  not  about  to  speak ! 
Thou  wast.    Go  on— go  on !— Speak  to  me,  lua  j 
Or  I'll  go  mad !     Do'st  hear  ?— On  my  knees, 
I  pray  you  speak  to  me  I— Now,  this  is  wilful ! 
Away !— you  but  dissemble  !— 'Tis  put  on  !— 
For  shame,  for  shame !     You've  seen  my  eyes  in  tears ! 
You've  seen  my  knees  upon  the  ground  I — You  know 
It  is  your  father — ^your  old  father,  and 
You'll  not  speak  to  him  !— Think  you  he  can't  see  1 
Why  any  one  could  do't !    To  fix  the  eye 
And  keep  the  visage  motionless,  and  sit 
As  you  were  rivetted  lo  your  seat !     A  child 
Were  scant  of  wit  that  lack'd  such  obvious  power.— 

Of  'simulation !    I  renounce  you,  Ina  I  [Going. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  roe,  my  child  ?    Speak  to  me !  llUturm. 

A  word— a  whisper— any  thing !— a  look — a  sign — 
To  show  me  that  you  are  not  worse  than  dead — 
Alive,  and  just  the  same !    I  can  be  rash  ! 
I  can  give  way  to  fury  ! — I  will  try 
If  life  be  in  her  heart ! 

I'd  scare  a  stone !  [Draws  his  dagger  and  rushes  vp  to  her, 

R  2 
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[  Wild  disciyrdont  music  i»  hetirU  without ,  Ina  startt 
up  and  clasps  her  hands. 

Guth.  Ha! 

Jna.  There  'tis ! 

Guth.  She  gpeaki ! — She  is  alit e ! 

Jna.  I've  liaten'd  for't 
Long,  I  fear'd  'twould  never  come  ! 

Guth.  What,  Ina  ?  [  ^fuiie  again. 

Ina.  Again! 

Guth.  They  do  prepare  to  lead  him  forth ; 
The  sacrifice  will  presently  begin  ! 
They  make  a  pretext  of  their  god  to  mock 
My  power ! 

Jna.  He's  ready  '.—Let  me  go  to  him! 

Guth.  To  whom  1  Thy  lover  1 

Jna.  I  should  like  to  get 
My  father's  blessing  first ! 

Guth.  Thou  hast  it,  Ina  ! 

Ina.  I  know  I  have.  Who  says  he  does  not  love  me  ^ 
I'd  not  believe  it,  tho'  he  were  to  kill  me ! 
He'd  do't  in  madness,  and  he'd  kill  himself 
When  he  had  found  he  had  done  it !  Bless  his  Ina  ? 
He  always  blesses  me — at  morning  when 
He  sees  me  first,  and  then,  again,  at  night ; 
Yea,  oft'times  thro'  the  day !  He'd  bless  me  tho' 
I  broke  his  heart ;  and  I'll  bless  him  altho' 
He  has  broken  mine  ! 
Guth.  She  knows  roe  not ! 
Jna.  We'll  wed 
As  never  lovers  did.  We'll  have  our  nuptials 
Of  a  new  fashion.  Who'd  be  bid  to  them 
Let  him  bring  tears  with  him,  he's  welcome — ^^uch 
As  gush  with  sobs !  We'll  have  no  smiles  at  them ! 
The  meanest  churl  ^ts  handfuls  when  he  weds ! 
Nor  songs  1  such  mmstrelsy  a  beggar  buys 
For  thanks !     No,  give  us  shrieks !  and  laughter  I  l>ut 
Such  laughter  as  it  withers  jo^  to  hear ! 
As  breaketb  from  the  heart  of  madness !  as 
Resounds  from  lips  that  wish  their  owners  dead  \ 
Guth.  What  mean  those  words,  my  child  1 
Jna.  I'll  wed  him  as 
Ne'er  wedded  maid,  to  let  him  never  from 
My  side ;  but  dwell  in  such  entrancement  with  him, 
The  day  for  us  may  go  without  his  sun. 
And  night  without  her  cloud !    All  converse  cease, 
Or  tongue  or  eye  !  nor  shall  ourselves  disturb 
The  silence  sweet  of  our  deep  ecstacy. 

Guth.  Perception's  all  within ;  without  is  none. 
Passion  hath  drunk  up  sense.    I  feel  a  touch 
Of  her  condition  while  I  look  upon  her — 
Go  mad !    You  had  a  daugliter  yesterday — 
Brag  of  her  now.    Point  to  her  cheek,  and  ask 
If  ever  new  such  smiles  as  blossom  there ! 
And  bid  the  ear  that  listens  to  her,  note 

The  sweetness  that  it  feasts  on !     (MusU.)    Hark!  thou'rt  call'd ! 
What !  not  go  thro'  the  task  thou  hast  begun 
So  bravely  1     Slay  thy  child,  and  finish  it !  [  Ruihes  aut. 

Ina.  (alone.)    They'd  thwart  a  maid  in  her  first  love,  they  would  ? 
They  think  it  easy,  but  they'll  find  it  hard  ! 
When  first  they  said  I  should  become  a  bride,] 
Wondering  how  l*d  deck  me,  I  ran  thro* 
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The  ranks  of  fairest  flowers  to  pick  me  one 

To  set  it  in  my  bosom,  and  I  remember 

It  was  a  rose  I  pitched  on — there's  the  rose ! 

[Dmwf  a  dagger f  and  return*  it  to  her  bosom. 
(Mutie.) 
The  rites  beein,— I  will  steal  after  them. 
And  watch  tLe  time.    I'm  comin?  to  thee,  Oswith  ! 
I'll  show  thee  how  a  Danish  maia  can  love !  [Exit. 

This  is  full  of  genuine  pathos,  and  delicate  feeling.  The  catastrophe  is  soon 
told.  Alfred  rejoins  his  friends,  who  only  wait  for  him  to  lead  them  against 
the  Danes.  In  the  last  scene,  as  Oswith  is  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  Odin, 
and  Jna  prepared  to  die  along  with  him,  the  English,  headed  by  Alfred,  rush 
in ;  the  Danes  are  defeated,  Guthrum  disarmed,  and  Oswith  and  Ina  made 
happy.    The  play  concludes  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  subject — 

This  victory 
i  perpetuate  by  such  an  act 
As  shall  trom  future  kings  remove  the  power 
To  make  their  public  functions  pander  to 
Their  private  gust.    Select  twelve  men,  his  peers, 
And  swearine  them  upon  the  book  of  God, 
As  they  shall  answer  at  His  judgment  day, 
To  try  their  prisoner  fairly.    Let  the  char^ 
Be  brought  before  them ;  and  as  they  decide, 
Be  finally  his  innocence  or  guilt 
Established.    Hence  !  Hereby  shall  private  right, 
Which  guardeth,  fortifieth,  more  than  arms. 
The  conservator  of  the  public  weal. 
Be  sacred  even  from  the  sceptre's  touch ! 
I'hus  to  a  people  faithful  to  their  King, 
A  faithful  King  an  institution  gives 
That  makes  the  lowlv  cottage  lofty  as 
The  regal  dome~-holds  justice  paramount 
Of  alU—before  her  throne  the  peasant  and 
The  King  himself  on  equal  footing  brings ! 
A  gift  which  you'll  preserve  for  ever  whole ! 
From  which,  as  from  your  blood,  pollution  keep ! 
Which,  if  you're  asked  to  render  back,  by  all 
You  owe  yourselves,  your  country,  and  the  throne, 
You'll  answer  no!  Which,  when  you'd  name,  you'll  call 
Trial  by  Jury  ! 

Gitth.  Great  the  Victory 
That  Kings  gain  o'er  themselves. 

Alf,  My  countrymen ! 
Sons  of  the  sea — ^henceforth  her  restless  plain 
Shall  be  your  battle  field !  There  shall  you  meet 
The  threat'ning  storm  of  war !  There  shall  it  burst 
Its  rage  unfelt  at  home — its  din  unheard ! 
You've  fought  like  England's  true-bom  sons,  to-day  ! 
You've  taught  a  lesson  to  her  sons  to  come  ! 
By  your  example  fir'd,  should  e'er  a  foe 
In  after  times  invade  her  envied  shores, 
Her  sons,  of  all  descriptions  and  degrees. 
To  succour  her  shall  grapple  soul  and  hand. 
Rampart  her  throne  with  living  walls  of  hearts, 
And  teach  the  fell  invader  that  the  deep 
Embrac'd  her,  never  to  betray  her  glory  ! 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  a  play  entitled  to  rank  beside  "  Virgiuius" 
and  ^'  William  Tell."  It  contains  more  variety  of  character  dian  either  of  these 
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productions;  and  to  an  Englishman,  at  least,  the  incidents  aie  of  a  still  mote 
engrossing  interest :  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  it  is  destitute 
of  faults.  The  following  ohjections,  among  otheis,  nare  ooeuned  to  us : — 
1st.  The  third  Act  is  the  flattest  of  the  &re ;  containing  too  much  dialogue, 
and  too  little  incident  This  is  a  pity,  hecause  a  thira  Act  is  always  an 
important  one,  and  ought  to  be  the  keystone,  as  it  were,  to  the  two  which 
follow.  Yet,  in  ^  Alfred,"  the  business  decidedly  flags  In  the  third  Act  It 
might  be  left  out  altogether,  and  the  story  would  go  on  neaily  as  well  without 
it  2d.  The  fourth  Act  is  a  better  Act  than  the  fiMi.  This,  too,  is  noiexactly 
as  it  ^ould  be ;  yet  Mr.  Knowles  has  committed  a  similai  mistake,  both  in 
^  ruginius"  and  ^  William  Tell."  dd.  We  remt  that  Alfred  has  not  a  Uttle 
ipore  to  do*  There  are  only  three  scenes^n  the  second  Act,  the  fourth,  and 
tibe  lastr— Hn  which  he  is  brought  prominently  forward.  The  character,  however, 
is  well  sustained ;  and  unless  the  third  Act  were  remodelled,  it  would  probably 
be  difficult  to  give  Alfred  more  work.  4th.  We  should  have  been  glaa  to  have 
been  interested  a  little  more  in  Ina.  Up  to  the  fifth  Act  she  appears  to  be 
litUe  more  than  a  sweet,  and  rather  common-place,  girl.  Mr.  Knowles  has  never 
yet  drawn  a  very  effective  heroine;  vet  his  poetry  abounds  so  much  in  delicate 
feeling,  that  we  think  he  could  hsLrdly  faU  to  succeed,  were  he  to  set  about  it 
seriously.  These  faults,  if  they  be  such,  are  by  no  means  of  a  magnitude  suf- 
ficient to  blind  us  to  the  many  and  substantial  merits  of  the  play.  As  a  whole, 
it  has  increased  our  already  high  respect  for  the  talents  of  me  author,  and  we 
should  be  well  contented  to  see  a  production  of  similar  value  issuing  annually 
firom  the  same  pen. 
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Under  tliis  head,  it  is  our  intention,  in  future  numbers,  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  events  of  the  month, — tragic,  comic,  or  fareical, — that  seem  to  demand  a  more 
permanent  record  than  the  fleeting  pages  of  a  daily  journal.  During  our  present, 
however,  our  notes  must  be  wholfy  pmitical. 

In  our  last  number,  under  the  title  of  *'  The  Reform  Bill,"  we  gave  a  con- 
spectus of  that  celebrated  measure,  which  is  destined  to  produce  as  important 
consequences  .in  the  nineteenth,  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts  did  in  the 
eighteentib  century.  We  need  no  apolosy  for  reverting  at  some  length  to  what 
is  the  subject  of  all  men's  thoughts,  and  the  theme  of  all  men's  discourse.  We 
do  so  for  the  purpose  of  noting  certain  alteradons  in  detail,  which  were  an- 
nounced  on  the  18th  instant  The  rule  of  disfranchisement  and  restriction 
laid  down  in  the  bill  is,  that  all  ptaoes  wiUi  a  population  of  less  than  2,000  shall 
cease  to  return  members ;  that  all  places  having  more  than  2,000,  and  less  than 
4,000,  shall  return  one  member  onlr.  Now,  it  so  happens,  that  in  the  elaborate 
folio  of  population  returns,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  in  1821 ,  (a  tome  which 
bids  fair  to  rival  in  fame  the  proudest  that  the  typographical  art  has  produced,) 
the  distinction  between  a  boroueh,  and  the  parish  or  puishes  with  which  it  is  im- 
mediately or  remotely  connectea  is  seldom  noted ;  indeed,  in  all  but  eight  or  ten 
cases,  the  population  of  the  borough  and  parish  is  given  coigointly.  'Ae  list  of 
boroughs  to  be  disfranchised,  ins^ted  in  our  last  number,  contained  the  names 
of  five— namely,  Aldborough,  (Yorkshire,)  Buckingham,  ^cks,)  Malmesbury, 
(Wilts,)  Okdiampton,  (Devon,)  Reigate,  (Surrey,)  which  sumequent  examination 
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has  proved  to  oontaSn— taking  into  aooount  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
sitoaled — ^more  than  2,000  inhabitants  each.  These,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  bill,  hare  been  tiaasfened  from  schedide  A.  to  sohedale  B. ;  that  is,  instead 
of  beinff  disfranchised  altogether,  each  will  in  future  return  one  member.  Again, 
in  the  ust  of  reduced  boroughs  there  were  included  seven — namely,  Leomin- 
ster, (Hereford,)  Moipeth,  (Northumberland,)  Northallerton,  (York,)  Tamworth, 
(pardy  Stafford,  mrtlv  Warwick,)  Truro,  (Cornwall,)  Westbury,  (Wilts,)  Chip- 
ping Wycombe,  ^ucks,)  which,  with  their  respective  parishes,  contained  more 
than  4,000  inhabitants  each.  These  are  removed  from  schedule  B.,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  right  of  returning  members  remains  undisturbed.  By  these  correc- 
tions, the  number  of  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  will  be  56 ;  ue  number  of 
boroughs  to  be  reduced,  including  Weymouth,  46 ;  the  number  of  seats  dis- 
engamd  by  the  double  process  166.  Of  the  seats  disengaged,  the  bill  had  already 
abeoroed  1 10,  of  which  90  went  to  augment  the  unrepresented  towns,  and  larger 
counties  in  England;  one  was  given  to  Wales,  five  to  Ireland,  and  five  to 
Scotland.  The  future  number  of  the  House  was  thus  fixed  at  601,  instead  of 
068.  The  perpetuation,  under  the  amended  bOl,  of  twelve  small  constituencies, 
seemed  to  ddl  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  large  constituencies. 
To  the  towns,  therefore,  formerly  contained  in  schedule  D.,  are  now  added — 
BuiT,  Oldham,  Rochdale,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Salford,  (apart  from  Manchester,) 
Wakefield  and  Whitby ;  and  to  all  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  containing 
above  150,000  inhabitants,  an  additional  member  is  assigned.  The  counties 
which  will  return  three  instead  of  two  members  are — ^Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge, 
Doiset,  Olamoraan,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Oxford.  The  only  remaining  altera- 
tion is  the  transfer  of  Halifax,  which,  with  its  parish,  was  meant  to  return  two 
members,  from  schedule  C.  to  schedule  D.  The  town,  not  including  the  parish, 
will  thus  return  one  member.  The  parish  is  large,  and  thinly  peopled ;  and, 
on  mature  deliberation,  great  difficulties  were  anticipated  in  taking  the  polls. 
The  representation,  as  finally  arranged  by  ministers,  will  stand  thus: — 
65  disfranchised  boroughs  2  members  each*  -109 

44  reduced  do.        1     do.     -        -        -        -      44 

Weymouth      --3     do.-        ---2 

Seats  disengaged         -        -        -        -        .-.  .        .    155 

27  counties — 2  members  each  added  -        -        •  54 

9    do.        1        do.         (indudiog  Wight)      -        -  9 

12  unrepresented  towns,  2  members  each  .•        -  24 

27    -    -    do.     •-     1  do 27 

Scotland  and  Ireland  10 

Seats  conferred 124 

Notfillcdup 31 

Present  number  of  the  House  of  Commons     .        -.        .        -    658 

Propoied  number  ........    627 

The  alterations  of  the  qualification,  in  the  amended  bill,  are  small,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  tiie  principles  at  first  laid  down.  According  to  those 
principles,  existing  rights,  during  the  lives  of  the  holders,  were  every  where 
recognised,  provided  the  parties  were  resident ;  that  is,  in  a  position  honestly  to 
exercise  them.  To  existmff  are  now  added  inchoate  rights,  provided  they  be 
completed  by  residence.  Residence  has  been  defined  so  as  to  mclude  the  occu- 
pancy of  shops  or  warehouses,  as  well  as  simple  habitancy,  to  which  it  had 


*  Eicept  Eligham  Ferrers,  which  returns  only  one. 
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b€cn  prtviously  restricted ;  and  ten-pound  leases  for  sixty  yearsi  or  leases  for 
any  tenn  of  years,  for  which  a  consideration  equiyalent  to  an  annuity  of  ten 
pounds  h&s  heen  given,  are  to  have  the  same  privileges  as  copyhold  estates  of 
similar  value. 

One  plausible  objection,  and  but  one,  has  hitherto  been  urged  asainst  the 
bill,  the  value  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  a  careful  consideration  of  it  as  thus 
amended.  We  allude  to  the  objection,  that  the  contemplated  reform  diminishes 
the  representation  of  Endand. 

The  number  of  English  representatives  is  indeed  nominally  reduced  from  513 
ot  472;  and  the  representation  of  Ireland,  and  that  of  Scotland,  are  each  aug* 
mented  by  five.  But  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that,  of  the  513  members, 
which,  at  present,  constitute  the  representation  of  England,  no  more  than  255 
are  returned  by  the  people  of  England  under  all  the  difficulties  which  the  present 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  throws  in  the  way  of  their  exercising  that  proudest 
privilege  of  free  men :  258  of  die  513,  as  far  as  the  views  and  principles  of  those 
who  nominate  them  are  concerned,  might  be  quite  as  well  returned  by  the  Great 
Mogul.  To  him  who  looks  not  to  names  but  to  things,  it  must  be  obvious  that, 
supposing  each  and  all  of  the  258  members,  returned  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  Co..  to  effect  neither  good  nor  ill,  the  cutting  off  155  of  them,  would  leave 
the  real  representation  precisely  where  it  was.  But  when  it  is  considered,  that 
they  not  only  do  a  monstrous  deal  of  ill,  but  on  all  possible  occasions  interfere 
to  prevent  the  accomplishment,  by  the  rest,  of  any  the  least  portion  of  good,  it 
will  evidently  appear,  that  the  mere  disfranchisement  is  tantamount  to  a  real 
and  important  increase.  The  258,  and  yet  more  especially  the  155,  are  the 
black  horses,  which  are  occupied  in  pulling  the  wagon  down  the  hill ;  the  255 
are  the  white  horses,  which  are  strivmg  to  pull  it  up  ;  and,  as  the  wagon  has  a 
natural  tendency  downward^  the  blacks  work  at  a  manifest  advantage.  To  cut 
their  traces,  was  the  only  method  by  which  it  had  the  slightest  chance  of  reach- 
ing the  top.  But  tlie  Bill  does  more ;  it  not  only  throws  off  the  blacks,  but  it 
adds  an  entire  new  and  active  team  to  the  whites ;  it  takes  away  the  drag, 
which  is  equal  to  155,  and  it  raises  the  power  from  255  to  472 ;  it  increases,  in 
a  word,  the  real  representation  of  England,  from  100  to  472,  or  in  the  pro}>or- 
tion  of  1 :  5.  Again,  under  the  present  law,  the  real  representatives  of  Ireland 
are  seventy-six,  the  mock  members  are  twenty-four,  the  power  of  the  Irish  repre- 
sentation is  therefore  fifty- two ;  under  the  bill  it  will  be  raised  to  105,  that  is  in 
the  proportion  of  1 : 2.  Will  any  man  say,  that  if  100  Englishmen  be  equal  to 
fifty-two  Irishmen,  that  472  Englishmen  will  not  be  equal  to  105  Irishmen  ? 
The  truth  Is,  and  we  hope  our  cannie  neighbours  will  not  be  offended  at  our 
letting  it  out,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  destruction  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  comes  wholly  from  the  north.  At  present  the  Scotch  people  are 
represented  by  0.  And  if  100  John  Bulls  have,  at  times,  proved  insufiicient  to 
withstand  these  wily  Northerns,  even  when  represented  by  a  cipher ;  what  may 
not  happen  when  the  cipher  gets  a  5  before  it  ?  Sir  Richard  Vy vyan  has 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  House  of  Commons,  the  danger  which 
may  accrue  to  the  Church,  from  the  increase  of  Catholic  Members ;  but  he  has 
wholly  kept  out  of  view  the  more  imminent  danger  which  threatens  it  from  the 
increase  of  the  Presbyterian  Members. 

We  have  no  space  or  inclination  to  record  debates,  but  we  shall  give  the 
steps  of  the  bill,  as  we  may  have  occasion,  at  some  future  period,  to  revert  to 
them.  On  the  1  st  of  March,  the  declaration  of  ministers  was  made.  The  period 
that  intervened  between  the  1st  and  the  9th,  the  bill  being  still  unprinted,  and, 
for  any  thing  that  members  knew,  unwritten,  was,  with  the  judgment  and  pro- 
priety usually  exercised  by  the  House,  spent  in  discussing  its  details.  On  the 
9th,  having  argued,  for  nine  mortal  nights,  a  measure  which  they  did  not  know, 
the  House  permitted  the  first  reading  for  the  express  purpose  that,  being  known, 
it  might  be  rejected.    On  the  21  st,  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  a  debate 
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ivhich  turned,  like  the  former,  wholly  on  the  details  of  the  bill,  commenced 
with  a  long,  rambling,  and  inconclusive  harangue  from  Sir  Richard  Vvvyan; 
and  on  Tu^aj  it  closed,  with  a  pointed,  well-argued,  and  weighty  reply  from 
Lord  John  RusseU.  The  second  reading  was  carried  in  the  fullest  house  that 
ever  assembled  in  England,  by  a  majority  of  one ;  the  numbers  being  313 
to  312.* 

On  Monday  the  18th,  the  motion  for  the  committal  was  made,  to  which,  by 
way  of  amendment,  General  Gascoyne  moved  a  resolution,  founded  on  the  ob- 
jection of  which  we  have  already  disposed.  The  necessary  consequence  of  the 
amendment  must  have  been,  either  that  the  number  of  representatives  in  Eng- 
land should  be  raised  to  548,  and  the  whole  number  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  703,  or  that  the  ten  members  promised  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  should  be 
withdrawn.  General  Gascoyne*s  motion  was  carried  by  316  to  308.  Of  those 
who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  fifteen  voted  for  General  Gascoyne's 
motion,  and  nine  were  absent ;  eight  members  voted  against  the  second  reading 
and  against  the  GeneraVs  motion.  In  the  interval  between  the  two  divisions  it 
would  thus  appear  that  the  cause  of  reform  was  retrograding  instead  of  pro- 
gressing. On  Wednesday  Lord  Whamcliffe  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  Friday, 
to  address  the  King,  j^raying  him  not  to  dissolve  parliament ;  and  on  Thursday, 
in  the  Commons,  ministers  formally  gave  up  the  bill.  The  same  evening  Mr. 
Bennet  moved  the  confirmation  of  the  report  of  the  committee  in  the  case  of  the 
Liverpool  election.  It  was  a  motion  of  course  in  which  ministers  had  not  the 
slightest  interest.  A  debate  ensued,  not  on  the  corruption  or  the  purity  of  the 
Liverpool  voters,  but  on  the  event  which  it  was  the  object  of  Lord  Whamclifie's 
motion  to  avert  It  was  prolonged  to  one  o'clock,  and  then,  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent, Mr.  William  Bankes  moved  the  adjournment,  not  of  the  debate,  but  of  the 
House.  Lord  Althorpe  protested,  and  intreated  that  the  report  on  the  ordnance 
estimates,  which  was  on  the  table,  and  to  which  not  a  single  soul  had  ofiered 
the  slightest  objection,  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought  up,  but  Mr.  Bankes  was 
inexorable ;  the  adjournment  was  carried  by  166  to  144.  The  object  of  delay- 
ing the  supplies  was  to  force  ministers  to  keep  parliament  assembled  until  Lord 
Whamclifie's  motion  was  carried,  and  thus^to  ensure  their  resignation,  for,  that 
motion  carried,  how  were  they  to  advise  the  King  to  dissolve  ?  The  attempt  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  failed,  as  over  much  precaution  not  uncommonly 
does.  The  delaying  of  the  supplies  furnished  Earl  Grey  with  the  opportunity 
which  he  had  been  anxiously  expecting,  for  doing  that  at  once,  and  in  the  most 
decisive  vwy*  which  would  otherwise  have  been  done  with  more  leisure  and 
courtesy.  The  first  intimation  of  the  intention  to  dissolve  parliament  on  Friday, 
was  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  boom  of  the  Park  guns  that  announced 
the  Sovereign's  departure  from  St  James's.  Few  of  the  ministerial  members 
were  aware  of  it  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  of  the  opposition  members  a  very 

*  The  following  is  a  correct  summaiy  of  the  votes  on  this  remarkable  occasion  :— 
for  agst  abst.  for  agst  abst. 

England,  Counties    .     .  53    27        2        Scotland,  Counties    .    .  10     16        3 
Nominee  Boroughs   .    .  83  168      13  Boroughs    .     .    4     II         0 

Corporate  Boroughs  open  93    42        3        Ireland,  Counties     .     .  40    21         2 
Wales,  Counties  ...    7      5        0  Boroughs   .    .15     16        4  . 

Boroughs ...    7      5        0  

Total,  312  311      27 


Vacant  seats,  England  4  ;  Scotland  1 ;  Ireland  2.  Of  the  312  for  the  measure,  208 
were  real,  and  104  nominal  members  :  of  the  311  who  voted  against  the  measure,  200 
were  nominal,  and  111  real  members.  In  a  word, so  far  as  the  voice  of  the  people 
was  concerned,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 
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large  number  were  in  profound  ignorance  until,  at  two  o'clock,  the  hasty  sam- 
mons  of  their  chiefs  sent  them  huny  scuny  to  the  House,  which  had  already 
begun  to  assemble.  Of  the  Lords  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  were  in  their 
orcunary  habiliments,  time  not  having  been  allowed  them  to  send  for  the  robes 
in  which  strict  etiquette  required  that  they  should  appear  before  Majesty. 

The  confusion  in  the  Commons  was  great,  but  it  was  by  no  means  so  re- 
markable as  to  call  for  particular  observation.  The  Commons  have  a  perma- 
ment  chairman,  to  whom  appeals  on  points  of  order  are  uniformly  addressed, 
and  a  very  few  words  from  mom  are  generally  sufficient  to  allay  the  turbulence 
of  the  most  disorderly ;  the  Lords  do  not  recognise  in  him  who  fills  the  chair 
anv  right  of  calling  to  order,  or  laying  down  rules  respecting  it,  that  does  not 
belong  to  every  peer  in  the  House.  When,  therefore,  the  peers  break  bounds, 
there  is  no  master's  voice  to  call  them  back  again.  In  the  Commons,  the  dis- 
cussion, which  was  confined  to  Sir  Richard  Vyvvan  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  (for 
though  many  members  besides  spoke.  Sir  Richard  and  Sir  Robert  were  the  only 
members  that  speechified,)  began  at  half-past  two,  and  continued  till  about 
three  o'clock,  wnen  the  mace  of  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  gave  it  the  coup 
de  grace.  In  the  Lords,  the  riot  did  not  begin  until  ten  minutes  later,  but  was 
proportionably  more  violent.  •  At  twenty  minutes  to  three  o^clock,  it  being 
announced  to  Lord  Brougham  that  his  Majestjv  was  approaching,  he  hastily 
quitted  the  woolsack;  and  the  moment  his  back  was  turned,  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry  called  on  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  take  his  place.  The  Lords  were  at 
that  moment  some  standing,  some  walking,  some  sitting,  without  t«£^  to  order 
or  precedence,  and  all  of  them  conversing  *'  fast  and  furious."  The  Duke  of 
Richmond,  with  a  view  to  produce  some  degree  of  decency  before  the  King 
entered,  moved  that  the  peers  should  retire  to  their  proper  places,  a  motion 
which  was  commented  on  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  terms  so  exceedingly  strong,  (what 
the  words  were  does  not  appear,)  as  to  produce  from  the  Duke  of  Richmond  a 
second  motion, — that  the  standing  order  against  violent  language,  should  be 
read.  The  clamour  on  this  motion  being  announced,  was  tremendous ;  and 
many  of  the  peeresses,  who  were  present,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  seemed 
to  entertain  serious  fears  that  the  opposition  and  ministerial  members  were 
about  to  have  a  regular  set-to  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry shook  hb  fist  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  face ;  and,  according  to  one 
rejport,  swore  he  would  see  him  —  before  he  should  put  down  the  expression 
of^  opinion  by  such  a  motion !  Lord  Whamcliffe  at  length  rose,  and  without  a 
word  of  preiace  put  hb  motion,  when  the  Chancellor  ruSied  from  the  door,  ran 
up  to  the  table,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  loudest  tones  of  his  singularly  powerful 
voice,  "  that  he  had  never  heard  the  right  of  the  King  to  dissolve  Parliament 
disputed,  stOl  less  had  he  ever  heard  a  doubt  on  the  suYiject,  when  the  lower 
house  had  refused  the  supplies."  The  sudden  apparition  and  append  of  Lord 
Brougham,  who  withdrew  the  instant  it  was  made,  stilled  the  storm  for  but  a 
moment  The  cries  of  **  order !  the  King !  shame ! "  issuing  from  fiAy  mouths — 
the  shouts  of  Lord  Londonderry  occasionally  rising  above  the  strife  of  weiJcer 
Inugs,  mingled  with  the  huzzas  of  the  people,  and  the  report  of  the  cannon 
from  without,  formed,  for  several  minutes,  a  chorus  of  discordant  sounds  such 
as  only  St  Luke's,  on  a  day  of  ffenend  muster,  when,  by  some  accident,  the 
keepers  were  off  duty,  could  at  dl  pretend  to  rival.  Lord  Mansfield  hsid  at 
length  contrived  to  command  some  degree  of  attention,  and  was  proceeding  to 
descant  on  the  imbecility  of  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Brougham,  and  other  weak- 
lings of  the  Upper  Chamber,  when  the  ample  doors  of  the  robing  room  swung 
opCT,  and  Britam's  Patriot  King  walked  in  to  stop  short  the  ravings  of  his  he- 
reditary councillors. 

Of  "  tiie  agitation  parliament,"  thus  dissolved,  we  shall  not  stop  to  write  the 
history  or  the  epitaph ;  our  tiioughts  are  in  the  future,  not  the  past    The  writs 
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are  already  issued ;  they  aie  returnable  on  the  14th  June.  In  two  little  months 
the  battle  of  reform  is  to  be  fouffht,  not  as  it  was  fought  on  the  late  occasion, 
but  with  all  the  advantages  which  it  can  ever  enjoy.  Will  it  be  carried  ?  This 
is  a  question  that  calls  for  a  serious  answer;  we  can  answer  only  approzimar 
tivel^.  Scotland  is  one  entin;  close  borough ;  family  influence  in  the  counties, 
the  mfluenoe  of  a  weighty  pune  in  the  troughs,  have  here  and  there  intro- 
duced a  liberal  member;  but  the  exceptions  only  prove  the  truth  of  the  rule. 
Of  the  thirty  Scotch  county  members,  nineteen  are  personally  conunitted  against 
the  bill;  the  return  of  two  is  already  diqiuted;  one  county,  whose  member 
voted  with  ministers,  has  sent  up  a  petition  against  them ;  it  seems,  therefore, 
probable,  that  in  these  counties  they  will  not  secure  above  ten.  Of  the  Scotch 
boroughs,  ministers  have  three,  but  they  will  certainly  gain  over  Dysart — and 
Teiy  probably  Perth ;  the  Scotch  members  for  the  bill  and  against  it  may,  there- 
fi)re,  be  calculated  at  fifteen  and  thirty.  In  Ireland  there  is  not  a  county 
which,  at  present,  returns  one  member  uvouiable  to  refonn,  that  will  not  make 
a  powerful  struggle  to  return  two.  Ministere  will  have  fifty-six  out  of  the 
sixty-four.  In  u&e  boroughs  they  have  now  nineteen.  There  seems  but  small 
chance  of  Mr.  North  being  retuned  for  Drogheda.  Dublin  will,  probably,  oust 
Mr.  Shaw,  or  his  own  prudence  will ;  and  the  usiversi^  is  so  directly  interested 
in  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Lefroy  has  out  so  miserable  a  figure,  that  it  will 
hardly  send  him  back;  we  think  the  bill  may  reckon  twenty-two  borough  sup- 
porters. In  England,  out  of  about  1 33  proprietors  of  close  boroughs,  only  thirty- 
seven,  of  whom  tweaty-two  are  peers,  have  yet  come  forward  to  support  minis- 
ten.  The  votes  commanded  by  these  tlurty-seven  (and  among  them  we  include 
what  are  called  the  Treasury  boroughs)  are  eighty-two.  In  a  struggle  which, 
to  the  boroughmonseis,  is  one  of  existence,  it  would  not  be  rational  to  suppose 
that  any  more  would  oome  over ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
there  will  be  a  falling  off.  Already  has  the  Duke  of  Mailborough,  with  Roman 
viiCue,  turned  oat  his  own  son  from  Woodstock.  Mr.  A.  Baring  will  probably 
imitate  his  example  in  Callington  and  Thetford ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that, 
balancing  future  against  present  gain,  many  wUl  now  refuse  to  sell  who  never 
refused  before,  or,  if  they  sell,  will  only  accept  of  a  tory  customer.  Of  the  258 
nominee  seats,  therefore,  ministers  wlU  hardly  secure  more  than  they  already 
have,  thus  leaving  against  them  a  balance  of  176.  Of  places  open  or  deemed 
so,  that  is,  large  towns  and  counties,  they  have  a  mio^'nfy  ^^  eighty-one,  160 
having  voted  for  and  seventy-nine  against  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  Sup- 
posing the  sixteen  absentees  to  be  equally  divided,  this  would  give  168  to  87. 
In  England,  however,  from  the  veiy  genml  acceptability  of  reform,  ministers 
win  gain  considerably.  The  number  has  been  calculated,  we  know  not  on 
what  data,  at  thirty ;  we  would  be  wdl  content  with  twentv.  If  twenty  be 
secured,  the  numbers  in  the  new  parliament  will  stand  somewhat  thus : — 


Liberal. 

niiberal. 

England    . 
Scotland    . 
Ireland      •    . 

.    .    262    .     . 
.    .      15     .     . 
.    .      86    .    . 

.     .    251 

.      30 
14 

363  295 

Allowing  for  ratting  and  for  conversions,  this  will  give  ministers  a  majority 
of  eighty  or  ninety,  and  farther  than  that  we  hardly  think  they  will  rise.  That 
minority  is,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  pass  the  bill  triumphantly,  and,  the  bill 
once  passed,  the  liberal  minority,  which  it  permanently  secures,  will  be  soffi- 
deatly  great  for  all  subsequent  improvements  that  the  state  of  the  nation  may 
er  can  requiie. 
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»  COLLOaUIAL  DICTIONARY, 

OR  cyclopjEdia  of  social  intercoubse  and  ordinary  life. 


**  With  regard  to  the  contents,  although  it  is  neither  possihle  nor  desirahle 
expressly  to  divide  the  one  kind  from  the  other,  they  may  be  conveniently 
described  under  two  heads : 

'^  Whatever  a  person  placed  in  intelligent  society  would  feel  himself  uncom- 
fortable by  not  knowing, — so  far,  at  least,  as  would  enable  him  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  subject ;  whatever  is  requisite  to  make  him  feel  at  eate  in  the 
companies  to  which  his  choice  may  lead,  and  his  rank  and  means  entitle  him, 
from  a  consciousness  that  entire  ignorance  on  such  points  may  be  construed  as 
the  mark  of  low  breeding,  or  a  proof,  at  least,  that  tne  man  had  taken  no  pains 
to  bring  himself  up  to  a  level  with  his  circumstances. 

'*  Brief  details  of  remarkable  institutions,  persons,  events,  and  places,  some 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  or  aidant  for  the  perfect  comprehension  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  history  of  the  month ;  biographical  notices,  at  greater 
length,  of  distinguished  foreigners ;  the  great  ouSines  and  general  results  of 
the  sciences  and  scientific  arts ;  in  short,  all  the  points  of  information  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  have  loosely  but  sufficienUy  characterised — so  worded 
and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  acquired  and  readily  referred  to,  may  be  classed 
as  forming  the  first  head,  or  kind ;  while,  in  the  second,  we  comprise  all  sub- 
jects of  frequent  occurrence  in  society,  or  calculated  to  become  topics  of  con- 
versation in  mixed  parties — theatres,  menageries,  exhibitions,  mendic»,  mimae, 
balatrones,  hoc  genus  omne." — Introduction  to  the  CoUoquitU  Dictionary  in  the 
Magazine  for  April. 

FRENCH    COLONIZATION    OF 
ALGIERS. 


Tbb  coast  of  Algiers  is  not  140  leagues 
from  TouloQ  and  Marseilles ;  a  passage 
which  a  fleet  of  ships  may  accomplish  m 
a  week,  a  single  merchant  vessel  m  three 
days,  a  ship  of  war  in  fifty  hours,  and  a 
steam-vessel  in  less  than  thirty-siz.  To 
France,  the  State  of  Algiers  will  not  be  a 
distant  conquest,  but  a  home-colony  ; 
another  France,  and  a  source  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  mother- country. 
<  The  old  and  thickly  peopled  countries 
of  Europe,  like  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
require  a  vent  for  the  excess  of  population 
and  activity  created  by  a  long  period  of 
civilization ;  and  this  relief  should  be 
sought  by  a  regulated  and  continuous 
stream  of  emigration  to  fertile  and  thinly- 
peeled  countries. 

Political  economists  may  assert,  in  well 
rounded  periods,  that  France  ought  to 
maintain  twice  her  present  numbers ;  but 
it  is  obvious  to  practical  men  and  common 
sense,  that  any  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation could  not  be  sustained  without 
much  injury  to  a  large  and  industrious 


portion  of  society ;  nor,  indeed,  without 
some  arbitrary  interference  with  the  rights 
of  property. 

National  improvement  is  necessarily 
slow  ;  France  cannot  even  now  bene- 
ficially employ  the  numbers  and  the  talent 
she  contains ;  while  each  successive  year 
brings  forward  many  thousands  of  ^oung 
men,  educated,  ardent,  and  enterpnsing ; 
seeking  eagerly  for  employment,  and 
finding  none,  biecause  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  already  occupied  by  numbers, 
whose  competition  is  rapidly  reducing 
their  profits  to  a  rate  incompatible  with 
adequate  and  permanent  support.  Offi- 
cial appointments  are  everv  where  sought 
with  increasing  avidity,  and  the  want  of  a 
more  masculine  occupation  compels  many 
active  young  men  to  embrace  the  idle 
alternative  of  shopkeeping,  most  depart- 
ments of  which  could  De  as  well  or  better 
filled  by  women  and  girls.  The  learned 
professions  superabound  with  youthful 
candidates,  who,  while  waiting  for  em- 
ployment, are  obliged  to  lean  upon  their 
friends  for  support.  For  some  years  past 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  agriculture. 
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have  ceased  to  yield  a  fair  remuneration  for 
the  capital  and  incessant  labour  bestowed 
upon  them;  while  the  supply  of  home 
and  foreign  produce  and  manufacturers 
often  exc^s  the  demand,  and  renders  the 
return  of  rents  and  profits  precarious  and 
inadequate.  The  new  multitudes  seeking 
beneficial  employment  are  every  where  re- 
pulsed, and  me  consequence  is,  a  general 
friction  and  uneasiness  throughout  the 
frame-work  of  society.  Such  is  the  state, 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  England, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  This 
immense  surplus  of  population  and  active 
industry,  imperiously  demands  employ- 
ment at  home,  or  the  means  of  passage 
and  establishment  abfoad.  The  expense 
of  conveying  considerable  numbers  to  dis- 
tant colonies,  is  an  insuperable  bar  to  any 
effectual  relief,  and  the  old  colonies  of 
France  are  remote  and  inconsiderable ; 
while  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  with  a  health- 
ful climate,  a  rich  soil,  and  a  slender 
population,  is  at  her  gates,  and  offers 
inexhaustible  resources.  That  magnifi- 
cent country,  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  tlie  Nile,  was  the  most  pro- 
ductive portion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
abounded  with  flourishing  cities,  from 
which,  so  late  as  the  fourth  century,  400 
bishops  were  delegated  to  the  councils  of 
Africa. 

ALGIERS. 

The  portion  of  Barbary  called  Algiers, 
possesses  a  surface  of  19,G00  square 
leagues  ;  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  Italy ;  but  with  a  soil  and  climate  per- 
mitting a  rapid  succession  of  crops,  and 
equal  to  the  support  of  twice  the  popu- 
lation of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  do  not 
exceed  2,500,000,  who  have  long  been 
oppressed  and  plundered  by  a  handful  of 
Turks  and  their  subordinate  Moorish  sol- 
diery. The  dominant  Turkish  force  at 
Algiers  has  not,  for  a  long  period,  ex- 
ceeded 12,000  men,  but  has  of  late  de- 
clined to  six  or  seven  thousand,  who, 
under  the  command  of  the  Dey's  lieute- 
nants, made  an  annual  excursion  in  three 
detachments  to  plunder,  under  the  name 
of  an  annual  contribution,  the  oppressed 
inhabitants  of  the  interior. 

The  climate  of  Algiers,  and  of  Barbary 
in  genera],  is  soft  and  salubrious.  In 
July  and  August  only  is  the  temperature 
oppressively  warm,  and  even  then  often 
moderated  by  northern  breezes.  There 
are  few  diseases  peculiar  to  Barbary ;  it 
is  rarely  visited  by  the  plague,  which  is 


not  indigenous,  but  imported  by  Greek 
and  Turkish  vessels  from  the  Levant. 
The  substitution  of  enlightened  Quaran- 
tine regulations  for  the  blind  fatalism^  of 
the  Mahometans,  would,  dou4>tIess,  ex- 
clude the  plague  altogether;  while  Euro- 
pean habits  of  cleanliness  would  banish 
reptiles  and  vermin  from  the  houses,  and 
the  advance  of  agriculture  and  civilization 
would  exterminate  the  beasts  of  prey  in  the 
interior,  as  it  has  destroyed  the  wolves  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  panthers  and  rattle- 
snakes of  New  York  and  Pensylvania. 

A  happy  combination  of  warmth  and 
humidity,  gives  a  wonderful  degree  of  size 
and  vigour  to  the  vegetable  productions  of 
this  favoured  region.  Wheat,  barley,  and 
Indian  com  are  abundant.  The  prickly 
pear  abounds  in  all  directions ;  and  whife 
the  tree  forms  an  impenetrable  hedge,  the 
fruit  is  nutritious  and  palatable.  Vines 
attain  a  prodigious  height,  and  run  from 
tree  to  tree,  forming  beautiful  arbours; 
near  the  root  the  stem  is  sometimes  as 
thick  as  a  middle  sized  olive  tree.  Pome- 
granates are  three  times  the  size  of  those 
in  Italy  ;  excellent  oranges,  figs,  and 
chestnuts  ripen  in  great  quantities ;  melons, 
cucumbers,  cabbages,  lettuces,  and  other 
vegetables  abound.  Olive  trees  are  so 
numerous  and  productive,  that  the  export 
of  oil  alone  would  be  a  source  of  national 
wealth.  The  sugar  cane  flourishes  greatly ; 
indigo  and  cotton  would  thrive  abun- 
dantly ;  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  cypress, 
and  the  palm  tree,  attain  prodigious  size. 
Near  the  coast  are  woods  of  cork  trees, 
and  the  acacias  yield  a  valuable  gum. 
In  general  the  soil  of  Barbary  is  deep, 
rich,  and  well  watered  by  the  numerous 
streams  which  run  through  the  beautiful 
vallies  of  the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains,  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  which  afibrd 
abundant  means  of  irrigation.  The  plain 
behind  the  city  of  Algiers  is  a  continuous 
and  extensive  garden,  containing  above 
10,000  farms  and  vineyards.  The  white 
rose  bushes  are  singularly  abundant,  and 
yield  the  valuable  essence  of  otto  of  roses. 

The  useful  animals  are  camels,  buffa- 
loes, sheep,  cows,  goats,  horses,  asses, 
and  mules:  wild  boars  and  many  other 
species  of  game  are  abundant.  The 
bees  deposit  large  quantities  of  honey  in 
the  rocks  and  trees ;  sea  and  river  fish 
and  turtles  abound. 

The  art  of  mining  is  little  understood, 
but  there  are  stores  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
tin,  sulphur,  gypsum,  lime-stone,  fine 
clays,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  rock 
and  sea  salt. 
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FERTILITY  OF  THE  CYRENAIC A. 

A  MODNTAIWOUS  DltTKICT  BBTWHSKTBtVOLI 
AND   SOYPT. 

lAbridgedJirom  ike  Traveis  of  Delia  Celta.  J 
'*  PnocBBDiNG  from  east  to  north,  we  were 
surprised  at  the  sudden  and  refreshing 
alteration  of  the  scene ;  a  specious  plain 
of  verdant  pastures,  enlivened  by  numer* 
ous  flocks  of  sheep,  lay  stretched  out  be- 
fore us,  extending  from  north  to  south,  and 
bounded  on  the  east  by  a  chain  of  bills« 
ThiM  was  the  far-famed  Cyrenaica,  so  re- 
nowned for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  that 
the  ancients  fixed  there  the  sito  of  the 
celebrated  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
air  of  these  hills  is  pure  and  temperate, 
and  the  moisture  th^  afford  enriches  the 
beautiful  pastures  on  the  plain  below. 

*'  Beautiful  green  vallies  open  between 
the  hills,  and  the  Bedouins,  aHuied  by 
the  rich  pastures  and  the  abundance  m 
refreshing  water,  wander  from  vale  to  vale 
with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

"  llie  deserted  state  of  these  districts 
does  not  nrevent  the  traveller  from  being 
piarticulariy  struck  with  their  extreme  fer« 
tility,  and  he  will  more  especially  remark 
the  vigorous  appearance  ofthe  ohve- trees, 
which  spread  spontaneously  over  vast 
tracts  of  country.  The  Bedouins,  who 
use  no  other  sauce  than  butter,  not  only 
set  no  value  upon  this  tree,  but,  from  su- 
perstitious motives,  prevent  others  from 
lathering  its  fruit  and  making  oil,  which, 
if  sent  by  the  way  of  Bengasi  to  the 
European  market,  would  alone  suffice  to 
enrich  the  whole  country.  Gigantic  fig, 
carob,  pistacio,  and  wild  pear-trees,  grow 
and  fl6urish  among  the  olive-trees ;  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  these  regions,  though 
left  entirely  without  cultivation,  convevs 
a  greater  idea  of  fertility  than  any  of  tne 
best  tilled  provinces  of  Italy.  Struck  as 
1  frequentlv  was,  with  this  extraordinary 
degree  of  fruitfnlness,  and  with  the  pure 
and  temperate  quality  of  the  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  testimonials  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Cyrenaica,  I  was  unable  to  com- 
prehend why,  in  the  times  of  the  crusades, 
no  power  thought  of  occupying  that  ex- 
uberant territory  with  such  a  force,  and 
such  a  colony,  as  might  have  maintained 
a  firm  footing  there,  and  why  they  neg- 
lected the  politic  example  of  the  great 
nations  that  successively  reigned  over  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Phe- 
nicians,  the  Carthagisiaaii,  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Romans,  by  turns  transported 
their  surplus  population  to  diflerent  parts 


of  this  extensive  coast,  and  id  their  trad-* 
ing  intercourse  with  these  colonies,  they 
were  sure  to  find  their  kinsmen,  language^ 
habite,  and  religion. 

'*  The  Itelian  mariner  who  now  traver- 
ses the  Mediterranean,  trembles  at  the 
sifffat  of  eveiy  distant  sail,  in  the  unoer« 
tamty  of  iu  being  friendly  or  piratical, 
and  shudders  every  time  the  wind  blows 
from  the  north,  lest  he  should  be  driven  on 
these  inhospitable  shores,  and  there  ter* 
minate  his  existence  in  captivity.  Let  us 
however  consider  what  obstacka  may  lave 
induced  dififerent  govemmente  to  (lecline 
such  an  undertaking  as  a  settlement  upon 
this  productive  coast.  It  could  not  be  the 
numoer  or  the  power  of  a  horde  of  vaga- 
bonds, the  otttcasto  of  other  countries,  and 
formidable  only  to  the  barefooted  pilgrims 
who  cross  the  desert,  and  whom  a  haadfal 
ofthese  undisciplined  miscreante  fill  with 
apprehension,  and  drive  before  them  like 
a  flock  of  sheep.  The  multitudes  which, 
as  it  has  been  supposed,  would  issue  from. 
the  interior,  exist  only  in  imagination ;  for 
the  belt  of  habitable  country  extending 
southwards  from  the  mountains  of  the 
Cyrenaica  is  extremely  narrow  and  depo* 
pulated.  The  great  bay  of  the  Syrtis,  and 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  which  communicate 
with  it,  form  a  frontier  too  well  fortified  by 
nature,  to  be  forced  by  any  formidable 
body  of  those  who  inhabit  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa.  Upon  the  Egyptian  side 
are  immeasurable  aeserts,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous defiles,  which  render  it  easy  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  Catebatmos  ; 
and  along  the  coast,  the  country  is  inac- 
cessible, except  by  the  ports  of  Tajuni 
and  ApoUonia,  which  might  easily  be  for- 
tified. With  such  barriers,  and  such 
means  of  security,  what  height  of  prospe- 
rity might  not  an  European  colony  hope 
rapidly  to  reach,  if  established  in  this  fer- 
tile territory,  where  pasture  grounds  and 
the  great  abundance  of  game,  would  alone 
furnish  the  first  settlers  with  ample  means 
of  subsistence. 

**  Heaven  forbid  that,  in  therecomnen. 
dation  of  such  a  project,  I  should  incul- 
cate the  idea  of  an  European  colony 
renewing  against  this  pastoral  people, 
the  harsh  and  sanguinary  measures  of 
which  so  many  new  settters  have  been 
guilty.  I  consider  their  preservation,  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  habite  and 
usages,  as  essentially  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  a  colony,  and  with  that 
branch  of  industry  and  commerce  to 
which  it  should  peculiarly  devote  iU  fa- 
culties.   In  my  opinion  tne  nature  of  the 
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soil  ami  climate  particularly  pointg  out 
the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  palm-tree,  which  would 
alike  cover  the  calcareous  hills  and  sandy 
shores  of  the  country.  The  luxuriant 
pasture  grounds  in  the  valleys  would  con- 
tinue to  support  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
the  wandering  tribes,  who,  protected  in 
their  property  and  habits,  and  profiting 
by  the  increasing  value  of  their  cattle, 
would  become  the  most  faithful  allies  of 
the  colony.  The  Cyrenaic  wool  was 
more  esteemed  by  the  ancients  than  any 
other,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, that  the  wool  of  the  present  day 
greatly  surpasses  the  very  best  produced 
m  Itaiy,  though  now^  for  want  of  local 
manufactories,  and  a  foreign  market,  it  is 
but  little  valued  in  this  country. 

"A  new  colony  would  therefore  be 
greatly  interesting,  not  only  in  not  mo- 
lesting the  present  occupiers,  but  in  reli- 
giously respecting  their  babits  and  cus- 
toms i  and,  doubtless,  their  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  civilized  people,  and  the 
divine  influence  of  a  religion  which  has 
humanized  so  many  barbarous  tribes, 
would  soften  their  minds,  and  gradually 
dispose  them  to  a  more  intimate  .and  so- 
cial communion  with  European  settlers. 

"  The  Cyrenean  district,"  says  Hero- 
dotus, *<  is  the  highest  part  of  Lybia,  and 
unites  in  itself  three  successive  harvests. 
The  first  in  the  lowest  or  maritime  part ; 
then  begins  the  harvest  of  the  middle  or 
hilly  reffion  ;  and,  when  that  is  got  in, 
the  third  or  highest  reeion  is  found  alike 
fruitful,  and  ready  tor  the  gathering. 
Thus  the  harvest  of  the  Cyrenean s  lasts 
eight  months." 

STATISTICAL  NOTICES  OF 
POLAND. 
Tri  largest  portion  of  the  ancient  king., 
dom  of  Poland — Lithuania,  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia,  containing  eleven  millions 
and  a  half  of  inhabitant^— has  been  incor- 

K rated  with  Russia,  and  this  separatioa 
s  ever  been  complained  of  as  a  heavy 
grievance  and  injustice  by  the  present 
kingdom  of  Poland.  In  the  three  popu- 
lous provinces  above  named,  the  nobles 
retain  nearly  all  their  ancient  privileges, 
and  the  peasants  are  still  slaves. 

The  Austrian  portion  of  Poland  has  a 
population  of  four  millions.  The  state- 
taxes  are  not  oppressive,  but  the  ooMdi- 
liOB  of  the  peasantry  is  not  sensibly  im- 
provcNd,  ana  complamts  of  the  oppressive 
practices  of  the  stewards,  who  manage 
the  nobles'  estates,  are  universal. 


In  the  Prussian  grand  duchy  of  Posen, 
the  inhabitants,  like  the  other  Poles,  are 
principally  Roman  Catholics.  Here  the 
endeavours  of  the  Prussian  Government  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
have  been  eminently  successful ;  and  from 
1814  to  1829  inclusive,  5305  peasanU 
have  been  released  from  feudal  claims, 
and  become  the  proprietors  of  their  farms. 
The  population  of  Fosen  is  884,000,  in- 
cluding 48,000  Jews. 

The  small  free  state  of  Cracow  numbers 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  eight 
Woiwodships,  composing  the  present  king* 
dom  of  Poland,  contained,  m  1828,  ac- 
cording to  official  statements,  4,088,000 
people,  including  400,000  Jews. 

The  increased  intelligence  and  impor* 
tance  of  the  industrious  classes  in  the 
kin|;dom  of  Poland,  is  evidenced  by  their 
rapid  pro^^ress,  under  many  fiscal  disad- 
vantage, m  manufactures  and  commerce. 
In  1815  only  one  hundred  looms  were 
employed,  and  in  1830  six  thousand  were 
at  work,  producing  annually  above 
7,000,000  ells  of  doUi  of  various  kinds. 
Many  spinning  factories  for  wool  and 
flax,  on  the  best  principles,  have  been 
established ;  and  m  Warsaw  especially, 
a  laudable  and  enterprising  spirit  prevails 
amongst  the  more  opulent  inhabitants. 
Hitherto  the  elementaiy  schools  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  population ; 
but  that  the  more  educated  classes  are 
not  indifferent  to  intellectual  advance- 
ment is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  small 
kingdom  of  Poland  had,  in  1830,  thirty- 
seven  newspapers  and  periodicals,  while 
only  thirty-eight  were  published  through- 
out all  European  Russia. 

In  Warsaw,  twenty  printing  presses 
were  acrivelv  employed  in  1830 ;  but  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  although  guaranteed 
by  the  Polish  charter,  has  l^n  trampled 
upon  at  pleasure  by  the  government.  An 
oppressive  censorship  was  established, 
with  power  to  controol  every  department 
of  literature.  All  French  newspapers, 
excepting  the  M oniteur  and  the  Gazette 
de  France,  were  prohibited;  all  othev 
tolerated  foreign  papers  were  delivered, 
on  arrival,  to  the  censors,  and  returned 
or  retained  at  pleasure.  German  works 
were  especially  interdicted,  and  amongst 
them  the  works  of  Jean  Paul  Richter^ 
The  French  drama  of  La  Muette  de  Por- 
tici  and  theVaodeville  of  Avant,  Pendant, 
et  Apres,.  being  revolutionary  subjects, 
were  forWlden  at  the  theatres.  A  secret 
police  was  established  under  the  controul 
of  Rozniecki,  who  employed  one  hun- 
dred spies,  accusers,  and  agens  provoca* 
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teurtf  to  watch  and  betray  suspected  per- 
sons. The  individuals  who  sold  them- 
selves to  this  unpopular  service  were 
spendthrifts  or  men  of  notorious  profligacy; 
who  frequented  hotels,  coflfee-rooms,  and 
theatres.  This  secret  police  was  introduced 
by  Alexander  in  1815. 


KILINSKI,  THE  SHOEMAKER  OF 
WARSAW. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  third  of  May, 
1791,  was  hailed  by  the  Polish  people 
with  delight.  A  new  era  had  commenced 
— the  citizens  were  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  nobles,  and  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed.  Their  ex- 
pectations of  public  happiness  and  im- 
provement were,  however,  crushed  in  the 
bud  by  a  perjured  king,  who  had  joined 
the  worst  enemy  of  bis  native  country,  in 
a  conspiracy  against  its  independence. 

The  Polish  capital,  at  this  time,  exhi- 
bited a  singular  spectacle.  The  second  in- 
iquitous division  of  Poland  had  been  per- 
petrated, and  what  remained  nominally 
independent,  was  little  better  than  a  Rus- 
sian province.  The  faithless  king,  shun- 
ning the  public  eye,  had  retired  with  his 
mistresses  into  the  recesses  of  his  palace. 
Summoning,  for  his  protection,  a  body  of 
Russian  troops  under  General  Igelstrom, 
he  dismissed  the  Polish  regiments  then  in 
Warsaw,  and  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  small  remnant  of  troops  called  the 
Polish  army,  to  Ozarowski,  a  pliant  and 
conteinptible  courtier.  Meanwhile  the 
brave  deoeral  Madalinski  had  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  a  province  swarmin? 
with  enemies,  and  Kosciuszko  bad  issued 
at  Cracow,  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
all  Poland  to  rise  agamst  its  oppressors. 
The  Russian  troops  in  Warsaw,  now 
found  themselves  in  a  situation  of  immi- 
nent peril ;  being  hemmed  in  by  a  large 
and  hostile  population,  and  dependent  on 
a  treacherous  and  vacillating  king  for 
sanction  and  support.  Conscious  that 
they  could  only  escape  destruction  by 
prompt  and  vigourous  measures,  they  de- 
termined to  avail  themselves  of  the  Em- 
press's orders,  which  authorized  them,  in 
case  of  need,  to  fire  the  city,  and  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Before, 
however,  their  intention  became  public, 
a  master  shoemaker  in  Warsaw,  named 
Kilinski,  lo  whom  the  murderous  scheme 
was  revealed  by  an  accident,  determined 
to  intercept  it  by  a  revolt.  He  lost  not  an 
instant,  but,  diffusing  his  own  energy 
amongst  the  people,  accomplished  a  gene- 


ral insurrection  in  Warsaw,  two  days  be- 
fore the  intended  plunder  and  destruction 
of  the  city.  General  Igelstrom  and  his 
Russians  were  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat;  the  constitution  of  the  third  of 
May  was  re.«stablished,  and  the  honest 
shoemaker,  who  had  been  the  head  and 
front  of  this  timely  revolt,  relinquished 
his  command  to  another,  and  declining  all 
distinctions  and  rewards,  contented  him- 
self with  becoming  an  active  member  of 
the  upper  council  of  the  regenc}r.  appoin- 
ted at  that  time.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  enraged  people  demandea  the  head  of 
their  peijur«l  monarch,  the  shoemaker 
again  interfered,  and  saved  the  king's  life 
at  the  risk  of  his  own.  He  did  more— 
for  he  shielded  even  the  king's  minions 
from  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  multitude  to  patiently  await  the 
event  of  a  regular  trial  before  the  appoin- 
ted tribunal.  In  after  times  the  patriotic 
and  highminded  Kilinski  experienced 
much  persecution,  and  was  often  taunted 
with  his  occupation  by  the  oppressors  of 
Poland.  His  fellow  countrymen,  how- 
ever, revered  him  for  the  genuine  nobility 
of  his  soul,  and  the  patriotic  shoemaker, 
who  died  about  1816,  was  lamented 
throughout  Poland. 

A  memoir  of  this  extraordinary  man, 
drawn  up  by  himself,  was  circulated  by 
numerous  copies  in  munuscript,  but  never 
published,  in  Warsaw,  until  lately,  hav- 
ing been  forbidden  by  the  censor.  From 
the  printed  work,  which  is  accurately  copied 
after  the  orieinal  manuscript  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Kilinski,  we  nave  made  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  Having  been  informed  against  by 
some  spies  of  the  Russian  general,  I  re- 
ceived one  morning  a  peremptory  sum- 
mons to  attend  him.  The  bearer  was  a 
Russian  officer,  who  told  me  I  should*  be 
dragged  throup^h  the  streets  by  horses  if  I 
did  not  readily  follow.  I  immediately 
dressed  myself,  and  put  a  dagger  into  my 
boot  unobserved.  I  found  the  general 
Igelstrom  waiting  for  me  in  the  hall  of 
audience.  '  Thou  art  Kilinski  V  he  be- 
gan. •  Yes,  your  excellency !'  *  Sjrndic 
of  the  municipality  Y  •  *  Yes,  your  excel- 
lency !'  '  Accursed  rebel,  villain,  trai- 
tor,' &c.,  he  pursued,  until  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  catalogue  of  abuse,  and  at 
length  he  told  me  that  he  would  have  me 
hanged  upon  the  new  gallows  before  the 
Capuchin  monastery.  This  torrent  of 
abuse  made  me  so  indignant,  that  I  felt 
stron&ly  disposed  to  plunge  my  dagger 
into  tne  tyrant's  breast  Recovenng,  how- 
ever, my  self-possession,  I  told  him,  that 
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I  had  mistaken  hit  spies  for  real  Polish 
traitors,  and  had  designedly  drawn  them 
on  to  get  a  knowledge  of  their  intentions, 
with  a  determination  to  apnrize  him  of 
the  conspiracy.  I  reminded  him  too,  that 
the  mnnicipality  had  received  hiseipress 
orders  to  visit  all  places  of  public  resort, 
and  to  report  all  snspicious  words  or  ap- 
pearaoces.  This  explanation  pacified  him 
considerably,  and  when  I  assured  him 
that  all  the  syndics  were  well  disposed  to* 
wards  Russia,  and  determined  to  preserve 
order,  his  anger  vanished,  he  brought  a 
bottle  of  brandy  from  his  closet,  and  made 
me  drink  with  him.  Growing  more  cor- 
dial with  every  glass,  he  put  many  ques- 
tions to  me  about  the  sUte  of  public  feel- 
ing m  Warsaw,  which  I  answered  to  his 
satisfaction.  At  length  he  inquired  if  I 
had  many  friends  in  tne  city.  Seeing  no 
danger  in  a  frank  reply,  I  told  him  that 
even  a  rumour  of  my  arrest  would  soon 
shew  him  how  many  friends  I  had ;  nor 
did  I  hesitate  to  say,  when  farther  ques- 
tioned, that,  through  the  workmen  who 
bad  chosen  me  as  their  syndic,  I  could  in 
a  few  hours  raise  30,000  men.  The  Rus- 
sian smiled  at  this  intelligence,  but  I 
could  see  that  he  was  startled,  and,  in- 
deed, he  almost  instantly  dismissed  me, 
fearing  probably  that  my  arrest  had  tran- 
spired, and  woald  collect  a  numerous 
Mdy  of  my  adherents  around  his  hotel. 
Thus  did  I  escape  from  a  situation  of  im- 
minent peril. 

**  Soon  after  my  return  home,  I  received 
a  visit  from  the  patriotic  Abb6  Meier, 
who  came  to  concert  with  me  a  rising  of 
the  people  against  the  Russian  garrison. 
Witboot  loss  of  time,  we  drew  up  the 
form  of  an  oalh  to  be  taken  by  all  who 
joined  our  sacred  cause.  Then,  after  an 
earnest  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for  assis- 
tance, we  sallied  forth.  I  called  upon 
nan^  citisens  and  artiians  on  whose  pa- 
triotic feelings  I  could  rely,  while  the 
Abb^  undertook  to  sound  the  nobles  resi* 
dent  in  Warsaw,  amongst  whom  were 
many  brave  and  high-minded  men,  and 
of  these,  one  only  refused  to  join  us  with 
heart  and  hand. 

After  detailing  many  instances  of  op- 

{ression  and  cruelty  indicted  by  the  savage 
lussians  upon  the  citisens  of  Warsaw, 
the  narrator  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Meanwhile  the  festival  of  Easter  was 
at  hand,  and  our  preparations  were  far 
advanced,  when  accident  revealed  to  me  a 
diabolical  conspiracy,  which  was  almost 
ready  for  explosion. 

"  I  had  some  time  been  acouainted 
with  a  brave  and  warm-hearted  Kossian 
officer,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in 
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conversing  with  me,  and  occasionally  we 
took  a  glass  of  brandy  together.  On  the 
Tuesday  before  Easter,  he  called  upon  me 
to  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  after  some 
conversation  on  indifferent  matters,  h« 
exacted  from  me  a  pledge  of  secrecy,  and 
then  earnestly  advised  me  to  take  my  wifti 
and  children  out  of  Warsaw  without  any 
delay,  and  not  to  return  until  a  fortnight 
had  elapsed.  I  entreated  farther  explan- 
ation, and  heard  that  the  Russians  inten* 
ded  to  plunder  the  citj,  and  massacre  the 
people,  on  the  following  Saturday  even- 
ing, at  eight  o'clock,  when  most  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  collected  in  the 
churches,  to  celebrate  the  resurrection  of 
the  Saviour.  Thunderstruck  at  this  inteU 
ligence,  I  plied  my  Russian  friend  with 
brandy ;  he  became  more  communicative, 
and  informed  me  that  the  infamous  Bishop 
Kossakowski  was  the  contriver  of  this 
plot,  and  that  the  dastard  Ozarowski, 
commandant  of  Warsaw,  had  received 
instructions  from  the  King  to  join  the 
Russians  as  soon  as  the  massacre  com- 
menced. He  added  that  preparations  for 
the  attack  were  in  rapid  progress,  that 
many  Russian  soldiers,  out  of  uniform, 
were  already  in  the  ci^,  and  that  they 
would  be  provided  with  arms  from  this 
dep6t  in  the  suburb  of  Praga. 

''Soon  after  the  Russian  officer  had 
quitted  me,  I  hastened  to  every  man  upon 
whom  I  could  rely,  and  happily  there  were 
very  many  Poles  who  could  trust  each 
other.  I  apprized  them  of  the  approach* 
ing  peril,  and  as  they  were  too  numerous 
to  M  concealed  in  my  own  dwelling,  I 
told  them  to  meet  me  at  four  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  at  the  artillery  bar- 
racks in  the  suburb.  I  knew  that  the  Po- 
lish soldiers  would  join  us  to  a  man,  but  I 
doubted  the  superiorofficer8,manyof  whom 
were  young  nobles  of  cowardly  and  eflemi- 
nate  habits.  I  did  not  hesitate,  however, 
to  trust  the  subalterns,  who  readily  en- 
gaged to  bring  the  privates  over  to  us  in 
Uie  hour  of  need. 

"  When  the  conference  took  place  at  the 
barracks,  the  assembled  master  tradesmen 
and  subalterns  ofiered  to  me  the  command 
of  the  Polish  troops  and  people.  Doubting 
much  my  capacity  to  undertake  the  charge, 
I  hesitated  awhile  to  consent.  PresMd 
however  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  re- 
collecting the  bright  example  of  the  Ro- 
man shoemaker,  who,without  military  sci- 
ence, had  defeated  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  I  took  heart  and  accepted  the 
command,  trusting  that  courage,  patrio- 
tism, and  reliance  on  the  aid  of  Providence 
would  supply  the  want  of  military  tactics. 
"After  having  appointed  another  confer- 
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ence  at  eleven  o'clock  the  following  night, 
and  arranged  various  preparations,  1  went 
<  home,  and ,  the  better  to  Qualify  myself  for 
so  ereat  an  enterprize,  1  received,  after 
confession,  the  holy  sacrament  from  the 
Abb6  Meier,  and  then  Joined  him  in  fer* 
vent  supplication  to  Uod,  to  bless  our 
patriotic  undertaking. 

"At  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven  at 
night,  I  went  to  meet  my  friends  at  the 
barracks,  and  gave  them  final  instructions 
to  be  on  the  alert  all  nieht,  and  to  apprize 
all  their  adherents  to  be  in  readiness  to 
repair  to  their  posts  at  the  report  of  the 
first  cannon,  after  which  all  the  fire -bells 
in  the  city  were  to  ring  up  the  entire  po- 
pulation. The  lancers  of  the  royal  guard 
nad  ariived  that  day  in  Warsaw.  I'hey 
knew  nothing  of  the  intended  insurrection, 
but  I  was  enabled  by  God's  mercy  to  ob- 
tain their  hearty  co-operation  in  our  sacred 
cause,  as  will  ]»esently  appear.  Not 
having  a  sufficiency  of  horses  for  the  artil- 
lery, I  gave  orders  to  my  friends  to  have 
160  cart  horses  in  readiness  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  then  concealed  6000  ball  car- 
tridges and  as  many  flints  in  my  own  cart, 
and  proceeded  homeward.  On  my  way 
I  met  a  party  of  lancers  of  the  guard, 
taking  the  nightly  round  through  the  city. 
Knowing  the  men  to  be  true  Poles,  and 
right  willing  to  aid  an  attack  upon  the 
savage  and  lawless  Russians,  I  got  out  of 
my  car,  addressed  the  commanding  offi- 
cer, and  begged  him  to  stve  me  a  hearing 
in  a  tavern  close  at  hand.  He  consented, 
and  there,  although  I  knew  him  not,  I  re- 
vealed to  him  our  intention  and  our  re- 
sources. He  was  a  true  Pole,  his  eyes 
flashed  as  he  listened,  and  he  swore  to  as- 
sist our  great  purpose  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  In  short,  this  brave  man  pro- 
mised his  best  endeavours  to  brii^  over 
the  whole  regiment,  and  assured  me  of  his 
ffratitude  for  the  trust  I  had  reposed  in  his 
honour  and  patriotism. 
"After  my  return  home  I  made  my  will, 
and  placed  it  under  the  pillow  of  my  wife, 
who  was  fast  asleep,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  impending  struggle.  Two  hundred 
of  my  adherents,  for  whom  I  had  room  in 
my  house  and  workshops,  now  successively 
arrived,  and  I  provided  them  with  ball- 
cartridge  and  flints.  Folding  up  the  re- 
maining flints  and  cartridges  in  two  nap- 
kins, I  carried  them  to  the  soldiers  of  tne 
city-guard,  who  were  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  intended  rise.  These  brave  fellows 
instantly  and  joyfully  promised  their  assis- 
tance, thankfully  accepting  my  offer  of 
ammunition,  ancl  promising  to  defend  the 
entrance  into  one  of  the  main  streets. 


During  the  night,  however,  a  subaltern 
of  the  city-guard,  who  had  been  panic- 
struck  when  he  heard  that  a  struggle  with 
our  savage  oppressors  was  close  at  hand, 
hastened  to  the  president  of  the  city,  and 
betrayed  all  he  knew.  The  president  pro- 
ceeded instantly  to  the  king,  who  dis- 
patched an  aid-de-camp  to  General  Igel- 
strom,  and  thus  our  purpose  was  revealed 
to  one  who  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for 
resistance  and  aggression.  Happily,  how- 
ever, this  intelligence  did  not  reach  him 
until  within  an  hourof  the  time  appointed 
for  the  signal  gun,  and  the  Asiatic  slow- 
ness of  the  Russian  soldiery  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  citizens.  While  my  friends 
and  I  were  arming  for  the  strife,  the  re- 
port of  artillery  pealed  over  the  city,  and  I 
rushed  out,  armed  with  a  musket  and  a 
short  huntsman's  sword  given  to  me  by  the 
Abb6  Meier.  A  Russian  captain  was 
passing  at  the  moment;  I  levelled  and  shot 
nim  dead.  A  Cossack  then  attacked  me 
with  his  lopg  pike ;  I  succeeded  however 
in  parrying  his  thrust,  closed  upon  him 
and  dispatched  him  also.  My  wife,  roused 
by  the  cannon,  had  from  her  window  seen 
me  kill  these  -men,  and  immediately  ran 
out  into  the  street.  '  Dearest  husband ' 
she  exclaimed  in  breathless  terror,  '  Why 
expose  your  own  precious  life  by  killing 
those  Russians  1  Ah,  Kilinski !  remember 
our  children  !'  In  vain  I  besought  her  to 
return  into  the  house.  ^  If  you  are  deter- 
mined,' she  said, '  to  die  for  our  country  I 
will  die  with  you.'  Her  presence  in  this 
scene  of  peril,  and  her  refusal  to  leave  it, 
were  painfully  embarrassing.  Instead  of 
attacking  the  common  enemy,  I  had  to 
contend  with  one  who  was  dearer  to  me 
than  life,  who  was  the  mother  of  my  six 
children,  and  again  advanced  in  preg- 
nancy. For  a  moment  my  heart  faileci  me ; 
recollecting  however  the  urgency  of  the 
occasion,  1  compelled  her  to  retire  into  the 
house,  locked  her  up  in  her  bed-room,  and 
left  her  sinking  and  half  dead  with  appre- 
hensions for  my  safety." 

Here  follows  a  description  of  the  battle, 
which  lasted  the  whole  day.  The  details 
are  very  interesting,  but  they  exceed  our 
limits,  and  are  also  intelligibleonly  to  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  streets  of  War- 
saw. It  is  enough  to  state  that  our  noble 
shoemaker  and  his  followers  were  every- 
where victorious ;  that  the  remnant  of  the 
Russian  troops  were  compelled  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat,  and  that  Igelstibm  him- 
self was  only  saved  from  capture  by  a 
treacherous  manoeuvre  of  King  Stanislaus 
Augustus. 

Kilinski  led  on  and  directed  the  attacks 
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of  the  indignant  Poles,  with  signal  intelli- 
gence and  bravery  ;  and  when  the  strife 
was  done,  this  Polish  Washington  imme- 
diately  resigned  the  military  command  of 
Warsaw  to  General  Mokronoski,  who  had 
hastened  to  join  him :  then,  after  re-esta- 
blishing the  popular  constitution  of  Uie 
third  of  May,  he  resigned  the  presideocy 
of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  Zanewski. 

FIBST  APPEARANCE  AND  PROORBSS 
OF  THE  CHOLERA  AT  MOSCOW. 
During  the  summer  of  1830,  the  Tar- 
tars, who  frequent  Moscow  for  purposes 
of  traflk,  predicted  the  approach  of  a 
pestiferous  malady,  which,  however,  the 
inhabitants,  relying  upon  the  local  ad* 
vantages  of  their  city,  would  not  credit 
Suddenly,  however,  the  atmosphere  was 
filled  with  dense  masses  of  small  green 
flies,  which  in  Asia  are  the  forerunners 
of  pestilence,  and  are  called  plague-flies. 
The  streets  swarmed  with  these  injects, 
and  soon  as  the  inhabitants  quitted  their 
houses,  they  were  covered  from  head  to 
foot.  For  a  time,  however,  no  attention 
was  paid  to  this  phenomenon,  nor  were 
any  preventive  measures  a^inst  the  cho- 
lera even  thought  of,  until  intelligence 
arrived  that  this  formidable  disease  had 
appeared  in  Nischin-Nowgorod.  At  the 
same  time  a  considerable  number  of  fugi- 
tives arrived  in  Moscow,  principally  from 
Santoff,  and  amongst  them  was  a  student, 
whose  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  had 
been  destroyed  b^  the  cholera,  and  who 
went  to  lodge  with  a  friend  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Quarantine  regulations  were  now 
immediately  enforeed,  but  too  late,  for 
the  cholera  was  discovered  in  the  univer- 
sity, which  was  instantly  closed  for  three 
months,  also  the  academy  attached  to  it. 
The  consternation  was  now  universal, 
and  every  one  who  had  means  to  travel, 
fled  hastily  from  Moscow.  A  coachman, 
who  had  driven  a  noble  family  the  firet 
stage  towards  St.  Petersburg,  report- 
ed, that  on  his  return  he  met  more  than 
five  hundred  carriages.  The  panic  now 
became  so  intense,  that  even  medical 
men  were  almost  incapacitated  by  terror 
from  paying  due  attention  to  the  infected. 
They  could  not  agree  in  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  some  as^ierting  that 
it  was  not  the  disease  called  the  Indian 
cholera.  Great  distress  now  appeared 
amongst  the  labouring  poor.  Many  fa- 
milies lost  their  head,  on  whose  labour 
they  depended  for  support,  and  in  the 
confusion  which  prevailed,  many  under- 
takings were  discontinued,  and  employ- 


ment was  not  to  be  obtained  by  those  able 
to  work.  The  consequence  was  a  rapid 
increase  of  robbery  and  murder.  Even 
■n  the  churches,  usually  held  in  such  ve- 
neration by  the  Russians,  acts  of  violence 
were  not  uncommon.  Impostors,  pre- 
tending to  be  suddenly  attacked  by  cho- 
lera, fell  down  in  apparent  convulsions, 
while  their  confederates  availed  them- 
selves of  the  general  panic,  and  robbed 
with  impunity  those  who  were  flying  from 
the  supposed  danger  of  contagion.  In 
one  instance  too,  a  house  was  forcibly  en- 
tered by  a  band  of  ruffian^  who  murdered 
all  the  inmates,  and  pillaged  the  pro- 
perty. The  number  or  people  attacked 
by  cholera  did  not  exceed  sue  thousand ; 
but  the  inhabitants  generally,  including 
many  of  robust  frame  and  constitution, 
complained  of  lassitude,  debility,  indiges- 
tion, and  inability  to  sleep.  These  symp- 
toms, which  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  cholera,  vrere  attributed  by  physicians 
to  atmospheric  influence,  and  gave  rise  to 
a  belief  that  the  disease  was  not  conta- 
gious like  the  plague,  but  indoced  by  a 
peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  tnat 
those  only  were  liable  to  its  attack,  whose 
constitutions  were  predisposed  to  receive  it. 
It  was  observea  that  those  who  were 
the  least  timid,  and  pursued  their  outdoor 
avocations  as  usual,  generally  escaped. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  physicians, 
nurses,  and  even  the  soldien  who  convey- 
ed the  dead  to  the  place  of  interment, 
continued  in  perfect  health.  In  some  in- 
stances, entire  families  were  destroyed; 
but,  in  very  many  cases,  individuals  in 
close  attenaance  upon  sick  relatives,  from 
the  fint  attack  to  the  inoment  of  dissolu- 
tion, escaped  all  infection. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  of  the  cholera 
in  India,  and  yet  remedies,  which  bad 
been  successfully  applied  in  Southern 
Asia,  were  found  fatally  injurious  at  Mos- 
cow. Many  patients  were  destroyed  by 
bleeding,  while  many  were  saved  by  fo- 
mentations, and  other  provocatives  to 
perepiratiou.  This  mode  of  treatment 
was  firet  suggested  by  an  uneducated  citi- 
ren  of  Smolensko,  named  Chliebnikow, 
who  tried  fomentations  with  hay-dust, 
and  with  such  obvious  success,  that  the 
physicians  abandoned  lancet  and  leeches, 
adopted  his  suggestions  with  some  modi- 
fications, trying  also  vapour  bathsand other 
means  of  promoting  copious  perepiratiou. 
From  this  time  the  recoveries  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  deaths,  while 
under  the  remedies  first  applied  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  wete  fatal. 
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Wb  mre  mortal,  and  invested,  we  fear,  with 
a  liberal  ahare  of  mortal  frailties  ;  but  if 
there  be  a  place  wherein  our  spirit  shakes 
the  dust  of  a  cankering  and  contentious 
world  from  its  wings,  it  is  in  this  hallowed 
corner  of  our  beloved  Magaxine.     In  this 

auiet  nook,  sacred  to  the  emanations  of 
le  general  mind,  after  a  well-foughten 
field,  in  which  the  enemies  of  human  hap- 
piness have  yielded  testimony  to  our 
prowess*  we  ungird  our  weapons  of  war, 
and,  reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  tree  dear 
to  Minerva,  surrender  ourselves,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  impression  of  whatever  is  good 
and  beautiful,  come  from  whom  it  may. 

Why  should  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
immortality  who  win  their  unfading  laurels 
by  making  men  wiser  and  more  contented 
with  their  lot,  waste  a  moment  of  time 
all  too  precious,  in  miserable  squabbles, 
beginning  in  enorand  ending  in  numilia* 
lion  7  Posterity  will  concern  itself  little 
about  thepolitical  faith  or  publishing  alii, 
ances  of  Coleridge,  Sonthey,  Byron,  Scott, 
Rogers,Lockhart  or  Wilson.  Posterity  will 
care  as  little  about  these  mighty  matters 
of  the  hour,  as  the  present  generation  cares 
for  the  history  of  a  displa^  statesman  of 
the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  The  children  of 
the  future,  when  they  unroll  the  records 
of  our  contemporaneous  intellect,  will  feel 
just  as  we  do,  gratitude  for  the  enjoy- 
ment they  receive ;  and  will  hope  as  we 
hope,  that  the  measure  of  benevolence  has 
not  been  leas  abundant  than  the  measure 
of  genius,  in  the  writers  of  their  choice. 

Rugged  is  the  path  of  life  to  the  shrink- 
ing sensibilities  or  those  on  whom  the  crea> 
tive  principle  has  showered  its  mystic  gifts. 
It  is  decreed  that  he  whose  frame  is  pa- 
tent to  earth's  most  thrilling  delights, 
should  be  affected  in  an  equal  proportion 
by  '*  the  rude  visitings  of  the  angry 
storm,"  would  it  not  be  nobler  then  in  the 
"  gmtta  initabile"  to  journey  together  in 
lirotherly  kindness  and  plain-dealing, 
lending  each  other  a  helping  hand  in  the 
hour  of  diflSculty,  rather  than  to  scatter  the 
flints  and  brambles  of  reciprocal  annoy- 
ance over  their  clouded  path  1  The  delu- 
sive complaisance  of  flattery  is  in  the  last 
degree  contemptible,  but  the  manly  ac- 
knowledgment of  merit  places  him  who 
volunteers  it  in  honourable  fellowship 
with  the  subject  of  his  praise. 


Whence  comes  envy  ?  From  a  secret 
consciousness  that  we  are  deficient  in 
something  desirable,  which  is  eminently 
the  property  of  another.  The  poor  man 
envies  ttie  opulent ;  the  pauper  in  intellect 
envies  him  whom  Providence  has  en- 
riched with  a  mental  cornucopia.  When 
therefore  an  author's  ink  is  continually 
descending  in  tonents  of  virulence,  on 
one  to  whom  the  world  does  fitting  hom- 
a^ ;  the  scale  of  that  individual's  capa- 
city may  be  considered  as  being  in  an  in* 
verse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  his  indignation. 
Perhaps,  reader,  you  are  what  is  called  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  probably  you  will  say 
with  a  derisive  smile,  that  we  are  young, 
and  carried  away  by  the  high-flown  gene- 
rosities of  youth.  If  so,  we  reply  as  Pitt 
replied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  *'  that  the 
cnme  of  being  young  we  neither  attempt 
to  palliate  nor  deny,"  and  farther,  that  ra- 
ther than  discard  the  ingenuousness  char- 
acteristic of  the  opening  stage  of  existence, 
we  should  prefer  playing  the  suicide  with 
our  periodical  being. 

Somebody  has  said  or  sung,  that  "  the 
post  of  honour  is  a  private  station."  Had 
tie  said  *'  the  post  of  pleasure"  he  had 
been  nearer  the  mark,  and  our  poor  testi- 
mony should  have  borne  him  out;  for 
alresidy  have  we  felt  how — 

"  Uneasy  is  the  head  that  weazs  a  erown.** 

Old  Oxensteim,  who  moralised  on  the 
petty  machinery  which  regulates  the  move- 
ment of  governments,  and  the  ease  with 
which  that  machinery  is  wrought,  would 
have  expressed  himself  very  difierently 
regarding  our  perilous  sovereignty,  had  he 
witnessed  the  intricacies  and  embarrass- 
ments of  our  course.  Could  any  modem 
Prime  Minister  act  as  proxy  to  the  Eng- 
lishman ?— No.  The  least  of  our  contri- 
butors  would  foil  every  member  of  Earl 
Grey's  administration,  except  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

What's  in  a  name  ? — far  more  than  we 
anticipated.  You  may  perceive.  Reader, 
that  we  have  changed  the  title  of  our 
favourite  department,  since  you  and  we 
last  met.  The  love  of  tranquillity  has 
forced  this  measure  upon  us,  for  even  as  a 
maiden  in  tlie  lustre  of  grace  and  beauty  is 
beleaguered  by  hosts  of  impetuous  swains, 
so  have  we  been  beset  by  a  crowd  of  sup- 
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plicating  joarnals,  entreating  us  to  isso- 
ciate  our  critical  cognomen  with  theirs. 
The  Atlut  offered  forty  square  feet  of 
■olid  panegyric  ;  the  Spectator  proposed 
to  number  us  among  the  I'rustees  of  the 
Nation;  the  Athetueum  talked  of  coming 
"  down  with  the  dust/'  (for  which  the  ur- 
chin underwent  a  peppery  bastinadoing 
from  our  condescending  hands,)  provided 
they  miffht  be  permitted  to  figure  in  the 
title  declaratory  of  the  nature  of  this  de- 
partment. To  prevent  altercation  and  rid 
ourselves  of  importunity,  it  hath  pleased 
us  in  our  magisterial  capacity,  to  give  to 
this  field  of  our  labours,  the  neutral  desig- 
nation of  **  The  Journal  of  Literature." 
He  who,  is  not  content  therewith  has  only 
to  choose  his  allv,  and  we  shall  grant  sucn 
satisfaction  as  it  may  behove  our  dignity 
to  vouchsafe  to  the  impertinent.  And  now, 
without  further  flourish,  proceed  we  to 
converse  with  this  goodly  company  of 
tomes.  No  jealousy,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  address  you  at  random,  nothing 
premeditated,  we  assure  you. — Have  the 
goodness  to  favour  us  with  your  name. 

— "At  Homf  asd  Aroad."* — Ma- 
dam, we  thank  you. 

This  is  a  novel  of  the  old  school,  filled 
with  the  most  wonderful  incidents,  and 
manifiesting  a  profound  contempt  for  rea- 
son or  probability.  In  these  times  when 
the  story  is  not  very  rigorously  attended 
to,  this  may  not  perhaps  be  a  very  great 
objection  ;  but  we  protest  against  the  col- 
loquial parts  as  giving  any  thing  like  a  just 
transcript  of  the  dialogue  in  modern  Eng- 
lish society.  The  ladies  are  not  repre- 
sented as  particularly  delicate  in  tneir 
subjects  of  conversation,  and  the  gentle- 
men, when  they  attempt  to  be  facetious, 
only  succeed  in  being  impertinent  and 
vulgar. — for  instance ;  a  dignified  noble- 
man is  addressed  by  a  finical  coxcomb, 
for  of  course  there  is  a  nobleman  and  a 
coxcomb  in  every  novel. 

*'  Mom  dteu !  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon, 
really  I  bad  f oi^gotteo  your  lordship  wa»  Iiiab, 
but  I  must  l>eg  leave  to  observe,  my  lord, 
(taking  a  pinch  of  snuff)  that  unfortunately 
I  am  not  a  Frenchman,  only  an  Englishman,** 

And  his  lordship  replies  in  the  following 
elegant  speech, 

"  Not  a  Frenchman,  only  a  FrenchUled  man ! 
so  mnch  the  worse.  When  an  ass  imitates  the 
tricks  of  a  monkey,  the  said  ass  becomes  in- 
flnitely  more  ridiculous  and  contemptible  than 
any  monkey  j  and  so  Colonel,  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to  take  my  leave,  aiid  with  a  low  bow 
the  old  peer  deliberately  walked  away.** 

*  **  At  Home  and  Abroad.'*  A  novel,  8  vols. 
8VO.    London :  John  Murray.  1831. 


The  conversation  between  the  gentle- 
men is  very  often  in  the  same  strain. 
Now  it  appears  to  us,  as  people  in  general 
have  not  the  parliamentary  privilege  of 
calling  their  neighboura  apes  and  asses, 
and  then  "  mutually  explaining  "  m'ith- 
out  one  syllable  of  explanation,  that  the 
natural  consequence  of  such  free  and  easy 
expressions,  would  be  a  kick  or  a  horse- 
whipping. But  nothing  of  the  sort  ever 
enters  the  authoress's  head.  Her^  hero 
certainly  acts  up  to  the  noblest  privileges 
of  his  character  s  stops  horses  going  at  full 
speed  over  a  precipice ;  chucks  an  un- 
happy little  magistrate  into  a  lake  where 
he  is  nearly  drown'd,  and  then  thrashes 
him  and  his  friend  in  a  most  scientific 
fashion,  when  they  come  to  demand  an 
apology ;  but  after  all  his  vast  achieve- 
mentSy  for  not  a  creature  in  the  book  does 
any  thing  but  himself,  we  cannot  help  con  • 
sidering  Count  Conrad  Henry  Ernest 
Waldemar,  as  stupid  and  uninteresting  a 
fellow  as  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to 
encounter,  unredeemed  even  by  the  enno- 
bling circumstance  of  his  being  sentenced 
to  be  hanged. 

We  bow  to  a  specimen  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  New  Burlington-street,  a 
Novel,*  consisting  of  two  stories,  "  The 
WiFB  ANo  Friends,"  and"  The  Mar- 
ried Man."  The  first  is  the  history  of  a 
certain  Lord  and  Lady  Delamore,  who  are 
very  unequally  yoked  together.  The  gen- 
tleman marries  a  girl  who  is  a  hundred 
times  too  good  for  him,  merely  forsooth,  to 
please  his  father  and  mother,  for  his  heart 
nas  been  rendered  callous  to  everjr  se- 
cond passion,  by  the  unfortunate  issue 
of  a  love  affair  in  his  youth.  His  Theresa, 
when  they  were  engaged  to  be  married, 
had  jilted  him ,  and  then  died.  Lady  Dela- 
more, who  is  every  thing  that  is  delightful, 
prefers  the  society  of  an  agreeable  Mr. 
Graham,  to  that  of  her  formal,  and  above 
all  her  indifferent  husband.  Her  fault  is 
the  more  heinous,  as  Mr.  G.  also  is  mar- 
ried. 

We  don't  exactly  see  what  moral  pur- 
pose the  author  wishes  to  achieve,  by  re- 
vealing such  mysteries  as  we  meet  with 
here.  Mr.  Graham  falls  from  his  horse, 
and  is  carried  senseless  into  the  nearest 
house.  There  Lady  Delamore,  by  her  lord's 
order,  attends  him,  and  a  declaration  is 
made  by  the  married  sportsman,  and  an- 
swered in  a  strain  of  absurd  tenderness  by 
the  married  lady. 

*  "  Wedded  Ufe  in  the  Upper  Ranks,**  a 
Novel  in  3  vols.  8vo.  London  :  Colburn  and 
Beotley.  1831. 
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After  this  Uiere  is  of  course  a  separa- 
tion, but  no  loss  of  character.  She  jour- 
neys into  Devonshire,  and  he  goes  abroad 
as  ambassador  to  a  German  (Jourt,  repre- 
sented by  the  letter  B — .  At  this  Court  he 
meets  a  Madam  de  Valroont,  wife  of  the 
French  Minister,  or  indeed  French  Minis- 
ter herself.  On  seeing  her  he  stands  mute 
with  horror  and  astonishment,  for,  in  the 
features  of  his  lovely  but  dissipated  and 
unprincipled  intriguante,  he  recognizes 
those  of  nis  lost  and  buried  love,  Theresa 
Greville !  She  tells  a  marvellous  history 
with  the  most  blushless  want  of  modesty, 
which  disenchants  him  of  his  love  towards 
her  memory,  and  opens  his  eyes  to  tlie  su- 
perior charms  of  his  wife.  We  meet  him 
m  two  years  more,  falling  in  unexpectedly 
with  Lady  Delamore,  at  the  house  of  his 
tutor,  Mr.  Villiers, — and  the  curtain  drops 
over  the  reunited  couple,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  widower  Graham,  to  the  beautiful, 
sensible,  and  accomplished  Lucy  Fitz- 
Edward.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
all  this  1  We  hope  it  is  not  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  wedded  life  in  the  upper  ranks, 
that  a  woman  cannot  have  a  sombre  un- 
fascinating  husband,  without  swearing 
never  to  survive  the  first  of  his  friends  who 
happens  to  look  very  interesting  in  a  night- 
cap. The  language,  however,  as  well  as 
the  morals,  is  tolerably  easy,  tho'  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  "whos  and '  * whoms" 
would  perhaps  be  some  improvement. 
The  subordinate  tale  is  the  history  of  a 
blockhead  who  has  married  his  mistress, 
and  is  not  worth  analyzing. 

We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that 
Lord  Byron  had  been  nolning  but  a  lord ; 
we  might  then  have  escaped  a  prodigious 
number  of  his  imitators.  All  the  young 
aspirants  for  the  laurel,  labour  under  a 
Byron  fever.  Some  of  them  who  think 
themselves  tolerably  good  lookins;,  sit  at 
open  windows,  half  hidden  behinda  gera- 
nium in  a  flower-pot,  with  the  collars  of 
their  shirts  turned  down,  and  rave  in  a 
most  Satanic  strain  against  tlie  loneliness 
of  their  fate,  and  the  misery  of  their  feel- 
ings, tho'  happy  all  the  time,  as  ten  chil- 
dren and  credit  with  their  landlady  can 
make  them.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  poem 
of  very  considerable  power,^  The  Si  foe 
OF  CoNSTANiiNOPLE,  by  N.  Mitchell, 
which  tells  a  tale  of  far  too  close  an  inti- 
macy with  his  lordship.  The  cadence  of 
the  lines,  the  stanza,  the  transitions  of  the 
narrative,  all,  shall  we   say  except  the 

*"The  Siege  of  Con»tanUnoplc,"by  N.Mitch- 
cU,  8vo.  London  .  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.  1 83 1. 


tameness  and  prolixity  1  are  highly  By- 
ronic.  Hassan  is  a.  mixture  very  equally 
compounded  of  Alp,  in  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
and  Conrad  the  Coiaair.  The  story  is  soon 
told.  Arnold,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  revolts  against  his 
father  when  he 

"  reftued  his  ardent  pniy'r 
To  grant  bJm  power  and  bail  him  royal 
heir,"— 

is  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  dethrone  him, 
and  banished  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
Here,  deserted  by  all  the  world,  save  only 
by  the  love  of  the  young  Irene,  he  lingers 
five  years,  but  at  last  he  breaks  his  fetters 
and  joins  the  standard  of  the  Othmaus, 
now  advancing  to  Constantinople;  and 
rises  to  be  their  greatest  champion,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Hassan.  He  meets 
Irene  in  her  convent,  and  when  all  his 
efforts  fail  to  persuade  her  to  accompany 
his  flight,  he  turns  his  thoughts  to  ven- 
geance against  his  oppressors,  he  leads  on 
the  assault,  and  rushes  forward  in  hopes 
of  saving  Irene  ;  but  her  father,  to  rescue 
her  from  a  more  dismal  fate,  has  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart.  Jn  misery  and  despair 
the  lovet  retires  from  men  to  hold  com- 
mune with 

*"nie  dark  unCsthomable  mighty  sea." 
We  sometimes  find  the  epithets  heaped 
on  one  single  word,  till  it  appears  very 
like  caricature.  Farewell,  no  doubt  is  a 
very  melancholy  expression,  but  there  is 
surely  no  great  use  at  this  time  of  day,  to 
swear  to  it  so  pertinaciously  as  is  done  in 
the  line 
'*  Then  more  than  angrdsh  more  Uianmadneas 

dwell. 
In  that  sad— hard—^lrear— fistal  word— ftoe- 

weU.»* 

But  in  spite  of  these  faults  and  blemishes, 
the  poem  is  a  goodish  poem,  and  we  think 
Mr.Mitchell  hasequal  rieht  to  imitate  Lord 
Byron  as  any  body  else.  Mr.  Sewell 
Stokes,* on  the  other  hand,  in  hisTHRFs 
Discourses  on  Opinion,  the  connexion 
axtwsxn  knowledox  and  virtus  and 
THE  PRESS,  we  must  honestly  confess,  has 
condescended  to  imitate  nobody,  and  we 
are  equally  satisfied  that  few  people  will 
have  any  inclination  to  imitate  him.  They 
wereoriginallydelivered  at  the  Launceston 
and  Tavistock  Philosophieal  Institutions, 
and  we  doubt  not,  if  given  out  with  a  so- 
norous euunciation,  that  they  produced  a 
very  considerable  sensation.  But  when 
calmly  read,  and  dispassionately  viewed 

*  Ttiree  Discourses  on  Opinion,  by  Henry 
ScweU  Stokes,  8vo.  London  :  Hurst,  Chance 
and  Co.  1881. 
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as  metaphysical  essays,  we  are  afraid  they 
do  Dot  appear  in  so  favourable  a  light. 
Ue  does  not  affect  any  great  originiuity 
in  his  sentiments,  but  rather  attempts,  as 
he  informs  us  in  the  preface,  to  amplify 
and  render  popular  the  views  of  others. 
In  this  praiseworthy  endeavour  he  sue* 
ceeds  so  far  as  the  amplification  gees,  but 
as  to  his  rendering  them  popular  or  easy 
to  be  understood,  in  our  humble  apprehen- 
sion he  has  most  egregiously  failed.  He 
walks  perpetually  on  stilts,  and  in  search- 
ing for  strong  expressions  and  clap-trap 
sentences,  he  sometimes  loses  the  dig- 
nity of  philosophical  enauiry,  and  sinks 
greatly  below  the  level  of  ordinary  prose. 
Thus,  in  talking  of  restraint  being  impos- 
ed on  the  promulgation  of  opinion,  he 
says, 

**  Wo  to  tlie  state  wbose  opinions  are  under 
the  ceoMTBhlp  of  authority  I  Besides  perfecti. 
bilitjr  beingr  iMredoded,  so  diificult  sometimes 
is  it  to  check  the  innate  elasticity  of  mind, 
that  disorder  is  almost  sure  to  be  incurred  in 
attempting  it;  persecution  is  the  necessary, 
though  inelBcient  resource.  InefBdent,  I 
said :  yes,  opiDlon  is  not  to  be  seared  trom 
the  aonl  by  uie  brand  of  persecution.  No,  to 
eradicate,  to  modify  opinion,  discussion  must 
be  gaered ;  the  child  must  be  taken  from  the 
parent,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  political 
substitute.  Oh  I  government  is  a  very  wolf 
of  a  Hurte  in  respect  of  the  kind  ofBces  of  in- 
struction ;  its  tenderness  is  severity }  in  its 
inm  embrace,  thought  is  mangled,  while  its 
scanty  dugs  yield  but  the  stale  secretions  of  a 
withered  old  age.*'— p.  63. 

In  this  style  of  what  was  once  called 
Irish  forensic  eloquence,  the  whole  essay 
is  composed.  The  metaphors,  which  are 
the  principal  ingredients  in  all  the  dis- 
courses, are  not  specially  distin^ished  by 
their  being  accurate  in  application  or  cor- 
rectly sustained.  Thus  in  the  passage 
we  have  quoted,  there  seems  to  be  some 
confusion  between  the  wolf  which,  we  are 
told,  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
the  brazen  statue  of  that  **  very  wolf  of  a 
nurse*'  which  remains  in  the  eternal  city 
till  this  day. 

'*  Who  shall  bind  the  gales  that  revel  on  the 
face  of  the  waters  i  The  same  shall  beable  to 
fetter  the  reason  and  imagination.  The  whirl- 
wind, witti  its  hoarse  voice,  laughs  to  scorn 
the  staonch-boUt  bark  of  the  mariner,  and  all 
the  precautions  of  his  craft  j  the  vessel  is 
helpless  in  its  lUm  grasps  and  booms  onward 
to  destruction :  so  the  vessels  of  state  policy, 
upon  the  sea  of  time,  are  impotent  in  the  tor- 
nado of  opinion,  and  tossed  about  upon  the 
tcnillc  billows  of  popular  convulsion,  like 
straws  and  phantaanu,  exploded  into  air  like 
bubbles,  or  dashed  against  the  rock  like  sea- 
shells  !"— p.  59. 

This  is  surely  enough  "to  split  the 
ears  of  the  gronndlings.*' 


TiiK  Lip£  or  Archbishop  Cranmer* 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which 
has  been  published  for  a  long  time.    Mr. 
Todd  has  succeeded  in  laying  before  us 
an  admirable  history  not  ouly  of  the  dis- 
tinguished subject  of  his  memoir,   but 
also  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  Refor- 
mation  in   £ngland.     He  rescues  the 
prelate  from  the  unjust  slanders  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  historians,  who  have  of 
course  seized  every  opportunity  of  in- 
veighing against  the  great  opponent  of 
their  cause.    In  every  point  of  view  the 
Archbishop  was  an  extraordinary  man. 
In  liberality  of  principles  he  was  several 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which 
be  lived.    His  greatest  error — an  error, 
however,  which  he  shared  in  common  with 
the  most  enlightened  and  elevated  minds 
of  that  peri<^ — was  his  indulgence  of 
the  monstrous  conviction  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  justly  punishable  by  death. 
Another  of  his  blemisnes  was,  the  consti- 
tutional timidity  which,  though  it  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  accelerate  the  Re- 
formation, by  rendering  himself  a  favou- 
rite with  the  capricious  Henry,  detracted 
in  no  small  degree  from  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  his  character.    It  after. 
wanls  led  him  to  that  pusillanimous  re- 
cantation of  his  doctrine,  for  which  it 
required  all  the  heroic  and  devoted  cou- 
rage of  his  martyrdom  to  atone.    Mr.  Todd 
has  performed  hu  task  with  ability  and 
seal.     His  research  has  been  indefatiga- 
ble ;  and  we  consider  that  he  has  thrown 
more  light  upon  that  period  of  our  history, 
than  any  of  nis  contemporaries  have  done 
in  works  of  much  higher  pretension. 

In  "  Destiny,  or  the  Chief's  Dauch- 
TERt"  we  confess  we  have  been  conside- 
rably disappointed  ;  not,  however,  that  it 
is  an  inferior  novel  compared  with  many 
which  have  made  no  small  noise  in  the 
newspaper  world,  but  as  compared  with 
the  admirable  works  of  fiction  which  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  Miss 
rerrier  possesses  many  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  novelist  In  discrimination 
of  character,  and  a  strong  vigorous  hu- 
mour, she  has  few  eouals  ;  but  it  is  only 
in  detached  scenes  that  she  excels.  Set 
her  to  paint  a  particular  party,  she  will 
bring  out  each  member  of  it  with  all  and 


*  The  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  S 
vols.  8vo.  London  :   Rivington  &  Co.  1831. 

t  Destiny}  or,  the  Chief *s Daughter.  By 
the  Author  of  Marriage.  A  novel,  3  vols. 
8vo.    Edinburgh  :  Cadell  ft  Co.    1831. 
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every  peculiarity ;  well  developed  and  in 
a  itratn  of  cleverer  observation,  than  any 
thing  of  the  sort  to  be  met'with  in  Theo- 
dore  Hook.  But  the  imagination  is  defi- 
cient, her  mind  rather  re*monlds  old  crea- 
tions than  new  ones.  In  the  present 
novel  we  trace  many  of  our  old  favourites 
with  only  a  change  of  name ;  the  Rev. 
Mr.  MacDow  bears  a  strong  family  re- 
semblance to  Miss  Pratt.  As  a  story  it  is 
deficient  in  interest:  it  is  far  too  much 
drawn  out,  and  exhibits  a  decided  ten- 
dancy  to  prosing  and  cant.  However, 
De§tiny  bears  evident  marks  of  its  author's 
ancient  fire;  and  though  it  is  not  equal  as 
a  whole  to  Marriage  or  the  Inheritance, 
it  is  quite  on  a  level  with  them  in  some  of 
its  scenes. 

Four  volumes  of  the  Diary  and  Cob- 
ncspoNDXNCE  or  Dr.  Doddridos*  have 
been  already  favourably  received  by  the 
public.  The  Fifth  is  now  before  us,  and 
IS  fully  at  interesting  as  the  others.  Dr. 
Doddridge's  character,  as  a  man  of  the 
soundest  piety,  is  beautifully  supported  in 
every  one  of  his  letters.  His  corresnond- 
ence  was  carried  on  with  men  of  all  classes 
and  parties  in  the  Church ;  the  names  of 
WarDurton,  Herring  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, Watts,  Cruttenden,  Sir  George, 
afterwards  Lord  Lyttleton,  shew  the  va- 
riety of  his  acquaintance,  but  all  of  them 
unite  in  displaying  the  highest  regard  and 
affection  towards  him.  His  Diaiy,  which 
appears  in  this  volume,  is  the  best  index 
of  the  sincerity  of  the  reli^ous  principles 
which  regulated  every  action  of  his  Itfe ; 
in  it  we  see  him  animated  by  the  best  and 
purest  motives,  and  proving  a  lesson  we 
wish  he  could  have  taught  some  of  the 
"  unco  gude"  at  the  present  time,  that  the 
highest  degree  of  holiness  is  always  ac- 
companied by  humility  of  heart  and  cha- 
rity towards  others. 

"The  King's  SxcRET^t  has  come  out 
at  last !  This  important  information  has 
been  bestowed  upon  us  daily  for  this 
month  past,  with  as  much  eelat  as  three 
notes  of  admiration  and  types  of  egre^ous 
sise  could  ^ve  it ;  and  now,  when  it  has 
come  out,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  King 
George  Uie  Fourth  ;  no  mystery  about 
his  change  of  wigs ;  nothing  even  so  re- 
cent as  George  the  Third,  The  scene 
of  tie  story  is  laid  in  the  times  of  the 
third  Edv^trd,  and  if  such  an  antique 


*  Hie  Diary  and  Correspoiulence  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  vol.  5,  Bvo.  London  :  Colbum 
andBentley.  1831. 

t  The  Kingr's  Secret  A  Novel,  S  vols.  8vo. 
London :  Buu.  1831. 


monarch  had  indeed  a  secret  to  keep,  we 
must  allow  he  has  guarded  it  with  pecu- 
liar care  if  it  has  never  been  discovered 
till  now.  Passing  over  our  disappoint- 
ment in  finding  no  scandal  more  recent 
than  1350,  we  are  glad  to  discover  that 
the  novel  has  superior  claims  to  our  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Power  writes  with  ease  and 
vigour ;  his  characters  are  sketched  and 
supported  with  spirit;  and  although  we 
are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  lan- 
guage in  which  he  has  made  his  person- 
ages speak,  is,  indeed,  the  language  of 
their  times,  still  it  is  a  hundred  fold  better 
than  the  slip-slop  conversation  of  the 
novels  of  the  present  day.  There  is  the 
usual  intermixture  of  love  and  war,  hope, 
misery,  quarrels,  and  reconciliations;  at 
length,  however,  the  aeeret  of  the  heroine's 
birth  does  come  out,  which  was  entrusted 
solely  to  the  keeping  of  the  king,  and  all 
the  personages  of  the  tale  are  as  happy  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Valpy  has  published  the  first  num- 
ber of  bis  Epftohx  or  LrxBRATURE,*  con- 
taining the  moral  and  political  philosophy 
of  Paley.  His  object  is  to  wiudraw  the 
attention  from  literature  of  a  lighter  cast, 
and  to  direct  it  to  the  works  of  the  older 
and  more  solid  masters  of  Englisb  compo- 
sition. We  do  not  think  ms  object  is 
likely  to  be  gained  by  the  method  ne  has 
thought  proper  to  pursue  ;  nor  can  we  al- 
together agree  with  him,  that  he  has  intro- 
duced **  a  new  era  in  literature,"  by  the 
system  of  condensation  and  abridgement. 
We  are  afraid  that  those  who  read  novels, 
to  the  exclusion  of  Paley  in  his  original 
form,  will  neglect  him  as  much  in  his 
present  curtailed  proportions.  It  is,  by 
no  means,  a  compliment  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  present  day ;  and  we  feel  as- 
sured the  assertion  has  no  just  foundation, 
when  he  says  that  the  works  of  the  great 
moralist  of  Carlisle  are  little  known.  We 
also  conceive  that  it  displays  no  small 
reliance  on  his  own  powers,  when  he  in- 
forms us  that  '*  not  onlv  are  the  argu- 
ments of  Paley  preserved  in  their  native 
force,  but  even  his  veiv  words,  as  often  ai 
they  teemed  to  convey  his  ideas  in  the  bestp 
because  the  meet  concise,  manner  !**  We 
were  in  the  habit  of  considering  Paley's 
style  as  a  model  of  perspicuity  and  cor- 
rectness, and  at  all  events  we  tnink  it  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Valpy  has  commenced 
his  series  with  the  Moral  Philosophy, 
which,  we  are  convinced,  was  quite  as 


*  Epitome  of  English  Literature,  1  voU  12mo. 
London,  Valpy,  1831. 
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easily  undentood,  and  as  much  studied 
as  it  is  likelj  to  be  in  this  garb.  We  beg 
to  warn  him  aeaiost  employing  the  prun* 
ing  knife  to  &e  writing  of  Addison  or 
Goldsmith ;  andt  on  pam  of  our  highest 
displeasure,  we  command  him  not  to  alter 
a  single  one,  the  worst  and  longest  of  their 
expressions,  for  the  best  and  briefest  of 
his  own.  We  give  him  more  latitude  in 
his  dealings  with  Clarendon  and  Burnet, 
and  in  authors  of  that  class  we  think  bis 
system  will  work  well. 

The  Aucana  or  Scixncb  and  Art.* — 
The  name  is  bad.  Like  "  The  King's 
Secret,"  the  secrets  of  science  *'  will  be 
out."  The  book,  however,  contains  as 
much  to  arouse  and  instruct,  as  may  be 
expected  from  the  table  of  contents.  This 
is  the  fourth  member  of  the  family,  and, 
in  the  explanatorv  language  of  its  editor, 
it  is  an  '*  Annual  Volume  of  Novelties  in 
Soience  and  Art."  The  sources  whence 
these  novelties  come,  in  the  shape  of  pithy 
abstracts,  are  chiefly  the  various  periodi- 
cals devoted  to  the  purposes  of  philosophy 
in  this  country ;  the  repositories  of  light 
literature  are  occasionally  called  upon  to 
contribute  their  quota.  The  contents  of 
the  volume  are  arran^  under  the  diffe- 
rent heads — Mechanical  Inventions  and 
Improvements-^ The  most  recent  Experi- 
ments and  Discoveries  in  Chemical  Science 
— New  Facts  in  Natural  History — Astro- 
nomical and  Meteorological  Phenomena 
of  the  Year— Rural  Economy — Garden- 
ing— Domestic  Economy—  List  of  Patents 
granted  in  1830-^c.  &c.  The  more 
curious  and  complicated  subjects  are  il- 
lustrated by  eneravings.  Havin?  referred 
to  the  original  works  from  which  the 
varied  materials  are  taken,  we  have  only 
to  say,  that  the  selection  seems  judicious- 
ly made — that  few  will  peruse  the  mis- 
cellany without  acquiring  many  scraps  of 
useful  information — and  hut,  not  feast, 
that  it  is  worth  five  shillings  to  those  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  who  desire  to  know 
what  their  long-headed  neighbours  are 
doing.  Introducing  the  '*  Arcana"  to  the 
notice  of  our  juvenile  friends,  we  salute 
Major  Keppel,  after  his  rambles.f 

Three  military  gentlemen  are  the  only 


*  *<  The  Arcana  of  Science  and  Art**  Svo. 
London :  Limbird.  1831. 

t  Nanutive  of  a  Joumey  across  the  Balcan, 
by  the  two  passes  of  Selimno  and  Pravadi  j 
also  of  a  VUdt  to  Azani,  and  other  newly  dis- 
ooversd  Ruins  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  yean 
isaiMO.  By  Malor  the  Hon.  GcorKe  Keppel, 
F.S.A  9  vols.  8VO.  London :  Ccubum  and 
Bentley.    1831. 


persons  who  have  as  yet  treated  of  the 
state  of  Turkey  during  the  interesting  pe- 
riod of  1829.  These  are  Capt.  Trent, 
in  his  "  Journev  through  Greece,"  Capr. 
Alexander,  in  his  "Travels  to  the  Sttt 
of  War,"  and  Major  Keppel,  in  the  work 
before  us.  Military  authors  are  not  those 
ftom  whom,  a  priori,  we  should  expect 
the  most  comprehensive  views,  the  most 
accurate  statistical  details,  and  the  most 
graphic  description  of  manners ;  yet  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  soldiers,  when  they  have 
no  more  active  business  before  them, 
anxious  toenliehten^by  means  of  the  pen, 
the  country  which  they  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  defend  with  the  sword.  To 
this  class  of  writers,  therefore,  we  are 
always  willing  to  extend  our  critical  le- 
niency. Heaven  knows  that  some  of 
them  put  us  to  the  exercise  of  all  our  pa- 
tience ;  while  we  are  happy  to  say  that  a 
few,  (for  instance.  Colonel  Napier,)  so 
far  from  demanding  forbearance,  elicit 
admiration.  Major  Keppel  is  a  pleasant 
enough  writer,  but  neither  very  profound 
nor  very  picturesque.  He  is  too  easily 
contented  with  mere  chit-chat  and  small 
facts ;  and  rarely  eoes  deep  enough  into 
the  real  merits  of  his  subject  His  book 
bears  the  stamp  of  an  active  and  enthu- 
siastic, but  superficial  mind.  His  descrip- 
tions are,  moreover,  terribly  deficient  in 
graphic  power  :  there  is  no  light  and 
shade  in  them  ;  they  have  too  much  the 
appearance  of  dry  military  memoranda. 
Nevertheless,  having  travelled  through 
districu  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
are  but  seldom  visited,  he  has  the  merit 
of  supplying  some  new  facts,  and  some 
desultory  information,  which  may  be 
turned  to  good  account.  In  the  portion 
which  relates  to  the  Balcan,  the  work  is 
the  exact  counterpart  to  CapL  Alexan- 
der's. That  gentleman  lert  England 
about  the  same  time  as  Major  Keppel; 
but  instead  of  proceeding,  as  the  Major 
did,  direct  to  Constantinople,  by  Corfu, 
Greece,  and  the  Archipelago,  and  so- 
journing among  the  Turks  until  he  met 
the  Russians,  on  their  advance,  at  Adria- 
nople,  the  gallant  Captain  travelled  in 
the  footsteps  of  Count  Diebitsch,  from 
St  Petprsburgh  to  the  Crimea ;  and  after 
spending  some  time  with  the  Russian 
squadron  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  proceeded 
to  Adrianople,  where  he  happened  to  meet 
with  Major  Keppel,  on  his  way  north  to 
Shumla.  Capt.  Alexander  took  the  more 
interesting  route,  and  has  given  a  better 
insight  into  the  operations  of  theRnssians 
during  the  campaign,  than  the  Major  has 
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attempted,  or,  indeed,  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing.  The  two  works,  however,  re- 
ciprocate pretty  well,  and  supply  their 
separate  deficiencies.  Speakmg  of  the 
Russian  navy,  Major  Keppel  inciden- 
tally states  some  circumstances  which  we 
think  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present 
moment,  as  they  show  how  much  that 
country  has  taken  care  to  ]>rofit  by  its  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain : 

"The  (Raaaian)  Admiral,  Monaiear  Ricord," 
says  our  author,  **  spoke  very  good  EngUsb, 
having  served  six  years  in  our  navy,  under 
Captain  Parker:  thus,  of  the  three  senior 
oftcers  in  the  Russian  squadron,  the  first. 
Count  Heiden,  is  a  Dutchman,  and  the  two 
others  have  been  indebted  to  us  for  their  edu. 
cation.  Tlie  squadron  in  the  Black  Sea  is 
commanded  by  an  EngllBhinan,  Admiral 
(lately  made  Count)  Grdg ;  and  there  are  no 
fewer  than  seren  other  natives  of  Great  Bri- 
tain who  are  Russian  admirals  on  active 
service— namely,  Admiral  Greig,  son  of  the 
Commander- in>Chief,  and  (I  beheve)  second 
in  command  to  him }  Admirals  Cobley  and 
Baillie,  in  the  Black  Sea  j  and  Admirals  Ha- 
milton.  Crown,  Brown,  and  Chandler,  in  the 
Baltic.  Admind  Mercer,  another  Englishman, 
died  lately  at  Sevastopol.  In  other  depart- 
ments there  are  Sir  James  Wylie,  head  of  the 
medical  military  esUblishment;  Sir  William 
Crelghton,  physician  to  the  Emperor;  Dr. 
Leighton.  physician. in-chief  to  the  navy  ; 
General  Wilson,  director  of  Colpena  Iron- 
works and  Alexanderosky  manutectory }  Ge- 
neral Ford,  chief  of  the  arsenals  j  and  Mr. 
Venning,  superintendent  of  prisons.  To  these 
must  be  added.  Captain  Sherwood,  who  dis- 
covered the  intended  mutiny  and  revolt  of 
18SA,  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  present  impe- 
rial family." 

The  second,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  valuable  portion  of  Major  Kep- 
pePs  work,  relates  to  some  interesting, 
but  little  known  districts  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  abound  in  Roman  remains  hitherto 
described  by  no  English  traveller,  so  far 
as  we  know,  except  Colonel  Leake.  Ma^ 
jor  Keppel  did  not  pursue  precisely  the 
same  route  as  his  predecessor,  the  Co- 
lonel, and  is  consequently  enabled  to  fur- 
nish  us  with  some  new  mformatiouy  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  attention  of  both 
the  antiquarian  and  the  roan  of  letters. 
After  a  good  deal  of  experience.  Major 
Keppel  saw  cause  to  dissent  entirely 
ftom  the  notion,  so  generally  received 
among  us,  that  the  Turks  are  a  race  of 
men  possessing  great  physical  strength : 

*'  The  impression,**  he  remarks,  '*  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  general  one,  that  the  Turks  are 
stoutly  built,  has  evidently  arisen  from  the 
appearance  they  formerly  presented,  in  their 
loose  flowing  robes ;  but  whoever  has  seen 
their  anny  in  their  tight  uniforms,  will  alter 
this  opinion,  and  will  be  convinced  that  the 
Osmanlls  are  a  narrow-shouldered  and  f^pin- 
dlelegged  race,  and  very  inferior,  in  physical 
force,  to  any  European  nation." 


To  call  a  man,  as  has  been  often  done 
in  common  parlance,  "  a  Turk  of  a  fel- 
low," most  henceforth  cease  to  be  consi- 
dered any  compliment.  One  thing  may 
be  said  in  behalf  of  Turkish  muscle,  that 
the  new  levies  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
the  Aiiatie  provincet,  where  the  Tartar 
make  prevails. 

Another  traveller,* — one  who  hat  wan- 
dered far  by  land  and  sea.  Be  not  dis- 
mayed, Captain,  we  shall  inspect  your 
Fragments  with  as  little  prejudice,  as  if 
you  had  been  altogether  guilUess  of  slan- 
dering our  American  kinsmen. 

This  is  a  work  which  young  men  about 
to  enter  the  navv  will  find  of  the  greatest 
use ;  a  work  they  can  scarcely  fail  to 
peruse  with  intense  interest,  it  might, 
indeed,  be  dubbed,  not  unappropriately, 
**  the  young  Midshipman's  oest  Com- 
panion." Captain  Hall  swam  a  little 
beyond  his  depth,  when  he  entered  upon 
the  mare  magnum  of  transatlantic  politics 
and  statistics ;  but  in  his  own  profession 
he  is  at  home,  and  in  writing  concernii^ 
it  always  appears  to  be  what  he  really  is, 
an  excellent  sailor,  and  an  acute  man. 
It  is  true  that  we  discover  occasionally 
little  traits  of  self-complacency,  approach- 
ing to  something  very  like  vanity,  which 
We  could  well  dispense  with ;  but  these 
we  can  forgive,  in  consideration  of  the 
many  sound  remarks  and  judicious  prac- 
tical advice  which  he  eives  to  the  young 
aspirant  after  nautical  laurels.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  these  three  compact  little 
volumes  will  add  to  Captain  Hairs  repu- 
tation. Some  parts  of  them  strike  us  as 
being  too  much  spun  out,  but  even  these 
will,  to  the  middy  planted  on  his  wooden 
seat  in  his  dark  mess-room,  afibrd  '*  metal 
more  attractive"  than  any  thin^  he  could 
find  in  tomes  of  costlier  pretensions.  The 
work  is,  in  short,  a  complete  manual  for 
this  class  of  readers,  and  the  dryness  of 
mere  technical  details  and  professional 
instruction  is  most  pleasantly  relieved  by 
anecdotes  of  the  service,  both  afloat  and 
ashore,  and  by  the  frequent  narration  of 
spirit-stirring  adventures  by  flood  and 
field.  Under  this  last  head  we  would 
particularly  allude  to  the  chapters  entitled 
••  Dangers  of  a  Nova  Scotia  Fog,"  "  Ef- 
fecto  of  the  Gulf  Stream,"  *«  Battle  of 
Corunna,"  "  Corcubion,"  "  Rockall." 
and  '<  The  Chase."    Several  of  these  aie 


*  Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  in- 
clodinir  anecdotes  of  a  Naval  life.  By  Cap. 
Uin  Basil  HaU,  R.  N..  P.  R.  S.  9  vols.  limo. 
Edinburgh  :  Robert  CadelL  1831. 
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•written  with  much  power,  and  with  a 
mphtc  effect  which  Defoe  himself  has 
hardly  surpassed.  Not  being  ourselves 
azncng  the  number  of  those  who  '*go 
djwn  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say  to  what  extent  Captain 
Hairs  brother  officers  may  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  bis  doctrines  upon  practical 
points,  of  discipline  *,  but  if  "  land-lub- 
bers **  are  entitled  to  have  anv  voice  in 
these  matters,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  conBdencc  in  the  good  feeling 
and  correct  judgment,  which  appear  to 
regnlate  his  views  in  every  thinr  relating 
to  the  management  of  a  ship.  Had  we  a 
dozen  sons  going  to  sea,  we  should  pack 
a  copy  of  the  work  before  us  into  the  port- 
manteau of  each. 

Three  volumes  on  Italy.* — We  should 
infallibly  have  entitled  this  work  a  com- 

Silation,  had  we  not  been  warned  against 
oing  so  by  the  following  sentence  of 
the  Preface,  which  contains,  as  we  con- 
ceive, rather  a  nice  distinction  :  "  it  will 
be  obvious,"  says  Mr.  Conder,  **that 
these  volumes,  if  the  editor  has  completely 
fulfilled  his  task,  claim  to  be  considered  in 
a  higher  light  than  that  of  a  compilation ; 
that  they  are  rather  a  condensation  of  our 
knowledge  of  Italy,  diawn  from  the  most 
authentic  sources,  and  reduced,  by  a  care- 
ful collation,  to  distinctness  and  accu- 
racy." We  here  learn  that  a  *'  conden- 
sation'* is  a  much  more  appropriate  term 
to  be  applied  to  Mr.  Conder s  labours 
than  a  "  compilation,"  and  with  this  im- 
portant fact  staring  us  in  the  face,  it 
would  inevitably  be  unpardonable  in  us 
were  we  to  venture  on  using  the  latter 
word.  We  are,  therefore,  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that,  we  are  well  pleased  with 
Mi.  Josiah  Conder's  **  Condensation." 
It  is  a  guide-book,  containing  the  marrow 
of  all  the  other  guide-books — a  fire-side 
travelling  companion,  made  up  of  the 
good  thinn  of  all  other  travels,  as  Dog- 
berry would  say  "  an  expansive  and  com- 
prehensive  eondtmation"  The  authori- 
ties to  which  Mr.  Conder  has  principally 
trusted,  appear  to  be,  among  the  older 
traveUeis,  Evelyn,  Addison,  and  Burnet ; 
among  the  more  recent,  Forsyth,  Williams, 
Lady  Morgan,  John  Bell,  Miss  Waldie, 
and  Bfr.  Stewart  Rose ;  for  his  eeogran hy 
and  topography,  he  relies  chiefly  on  Mr. 
Cramer ;  for  his  statistics  he  is  indebted 
to  Sismondi ;  and  on  all  architectural 
matters,  Mr.  Woods'  '*  Letters  of  an 
Architect"  are  referred  to  as  the  highest 
authority.    The  work  is  neatly  printed, 

*  Italy ;  by  Josiah  Conder,  author  of  the 
Modern  Traveller ;  S  vols.  ISmo.  London  : 
James  Duncan. 


and  embellished  with  maps  and  other 
illustrations  ;  it  is,  in  short,  a  favourable 
specimen  of  what  has  been  emphatically 
termed  whack,  but  what  Mr.  Cooder,  with 
moie  refinement,  calU  "  condensation." 
•*  England,  with  aOthy  teolts  welovethee  stUl;" 
And  nathless  the  reminiscence  of  *'  the 
Record  Commission"  we  extend  our  palm 
to  this  history  of  thy  earlier  days,  by 
Francis  Palgrave,  Esq,*  who,  we  are 
blithe  to  admit,  has  presented  us  with  a 
very  excellent  performance.  His  orifi;inal 
intention,  quotn  the  Preface,  was  to  have 
composed  it  after  the  model  of  the  "  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,"  exhibiting  a  selection 
merely  of  the  most  prominent  and  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  history  of  our  country ; 
but  he  afterwards  saw  occasion  to  alter, 
and,  we  think,  decidedly  to  amend  his 
plan ;  the  result  has  been  a  continuous 
narrative,  the  first  volume  of  which  now 
lies  before  us.  The  style  of  the  work 
still  retains  something  of  the  colloquial 
familiarity  of  its  intended  prototyiie  ; 
and  this  upon  the  whole  stnkes  us  as 
being  a  considerable  advantage,  inas- 
much as  it  renders  it  a  sin^larly  fitting 
and  enticing  manual  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  The  advanced  student  of 
Saxon  annals,  will  always  resort  to  the 
fruits  of  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  invaluable 
labours  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  com- 
plete his  knowledge ;  but  a  more  simple 
and  un-encumbered  chronicle  of  events 
was  required  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  juvenile  mind,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Palgrave  has  ably  supplied  the 
detideratum. 

Here  have  we  the  crabbed  alphabet  of 
our  old  Saxon  fathers  in  this  elegant 
selection,  the  German  Poetical  An- 
TBOLOOY,t — ^which  slipt  unaccountably 
through  our  fingers  in  the  notices  for 
April.  Here  have  we  also  a  delectable 
little  volume  of  Tales  froh  the  German 
of  TixcK.t  We  thank  Mr.  Bernays  for 
the  wreath  which  he  has  culled  with 
tasteful  fingers  from  the  garden  of  his 
land*s  literature.  To  the  translator  of 
Tieck,  we  beg  to  say  that  he  is  our  deb- 
tor for  divers  dozen  of  Hocheim's  rarest 
vintage — ^we  having  possessed  ourselves 
of  a  full  fourth  of  his  edition,  to  be  distri- 

*  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Anglo-Saxon 
period.  By  Francis  Palgrave,  F.R.S.  and 
F.S.A.  Family  Library,  vol.  xxi.  John 
Murray.  1831. 

t  German  Poetical  Anthology,  8vo.  second 
edition.  By  A.  Bernays,  London  :  TYenttel  & 
Co.  IR31. 

t  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mouritain.— The  Love 
Charm,  and  Pietro  of  Abauo,— Tales  Itom  the 
German  of  TIeck.  iSmo.  London :  Edward 
Moxon,  1831. 
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buted  among  friends  fair  and  gentle  of 
spirit,  on  birth-day  mornings,  and  other 
periods  of  festive  remembrance. 

Lives  there  the  man  whose  heart  does 
not  leap  within  him,  when  he  casts  a 
backward  glance  on  the  events  of  the  last 
ten  months  ?  France  the  beautiful,  tri- 
umphant over  purblind  despotism — PO' 
land — ^betra^ed  and  a£9icted  Poland- 
battling  against  the  barbarian  with  the  for- 
tune that  the  good  will  ever  supplicate  for 
so  holy  a  cause  ;  and  England — our  own 
beloved  England — arising  "  like  a  giant 
refreshed  from  wine/'  and  shaking  on  the 
foul  entanglements  of  corruption.  Times 
such  as  these  deserve  to  be  chronicled 
in  letters  of  gold.  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Library  has  essayed  to  supply  the  stirring 
register  in  an  Annval  Keirosfect  of 
Public  Affairs  for  1831,*  of  which  the 
first  volume  of  a  contemplated  yearly 
series  lies  before  us.  The  writer  has  dis- 
charged his  duty  faithfully  and  well,  liis 
style  is  luminous — his  facts  marshalled 
in  order  meet,  and  his  sentiments  liberal, 
without  the  alloy  of  extravagance.  The 
French  revolution,  and  the  Greek  nego- 
ciations  are  handled  in  a  masterly  manner. 

In  tliis  group  of  authors  is  there  no 
offender  upon  whom  we  can  deal  sum- 
mary justice  1  Perhaps  we  may  find  one 
among  the  bards.  Come  hither,  O  young 
man,  who  hast  dared  to  trifle  in  rhyme 
with  a  theme  on  which  the  soul  of  hev- 
ton  never  expatiated,  without  reverential 
dread !  t  Know  that  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  his  Omnipotence  or  his  Omni- 
presence, are  subjects  not  to  be  approach- 
ed without  fear  and  trembling,  and  inter- 
nal purification.  They  are  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  striplings  of  nineteen  -,  ana  nothing 
but  the  thoughtlessness  of  that  age  can 
free  the  presumptuous  tiro,  who  dares  to 
consider  them  as  the  medium  of  obtaining 
the  fleeting  breath  of  man's  applause, 
from  the  heavy  censure  of  impiety.  Ri- 
chard Jarman — '*  Go,  and  sin  no  more." 

Messrs.  Oliver  and  Boyd,  the  English- 
man has  to  thank  you  for  saving  him  the 
perils  and  expences  of  a  voyage  to  Alex- 
andria, which,  in  his  desire  to  look  the 
mother  of  mysteries  in  the  face,  he  had 
inwardly  resolved  to  undertake.  Through 
the  agency  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Li- 
brary,^ he  is  enabled  to  read  the  Egyptian 
riddle,    unscathed    by    opthalmia,    the 

*  Annoftl  Retrospect  of  PnbUc  AfMn  for 
1831,  a  vols.— vol.  1.  London:  Longman  ft  Oo. 

t  Omnipotence  i  a  Poem.  By  Ridiard  Jar- 
man.    London:  Chappell,  IBS  1. 

t  View  of  Ancient  and  Modem  EgfpL  By 
the  Rev.  Michael Runcll,  LL.D.  Edinburgh: 
Oliver  and  Boyd.  1831. 


Arab,  or  the  pestilence.  We  like  to  sec 
a  respectable  name  attached  to  works  that 
cope  with  facts,  and  Dr.  Rossell's  is  a 
pledge  satisfactory  to  the  scholar.  He 
has  supplied  an  exceedingly  interesting 
work,  collecting  his  materials  discreetly, 
and  arranging  them  with  judicious  care. 
His  plan  embraces  the  geography,  anti- 
quities, literature,  civil  history,  mecha- 
nical labours,  relics  of  art,  manners  and 
customs,  and  natural  history  of  Egypt 
and  the  Egyptians,  in  days  present  and 
remote.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed, 
is  illustrated  with  amapand  teneneravings; 
and  when  to  these  we  superadd  the  quan* 
tity  of  information  it  contains,  and  the 
complex  sources  whence  that  information 
was  to  be  derived,  it  appears  almost  mar- 
vellous how  the  publishers  can  afford  to 
sell  it  for  the  small  sum  of  sixty  pence. 

Another  minstrel.  Thk  Dblivebance 
or  Switzerland,  a  Dramatic  Poem,  By 
H.  C.  Deakin.  *  The  public  are  already 
acquainted  with  this  work  in  a  previous 
edition,  therefore  we  need  not  pause  upon 
its  merits.  Few  have  attempted  the  dra- 
matic poem  with  success;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  among  the  least  attractive 
forms  of  poetry.  "  The  Deliverance  of 
Switzerland,"  in  addition  to  an  occasional 
want  of  rhythmical  polish,  is  rather  long 
for  our  taste.  The  execution,  however, 
is  original,  and  the  sentiments  those  of 
masculine  independence. 

The  Casket  t  invites  our  notice  with 
its  treasures  of  fact  and  fiction.  We  wish 
well  to  the  •*  Casket."  the  •'  Tatler,"  the 
«•  Mirror,"  the  "  Olio."  the  "  Polar  Star," 
ami  to  every  {>eriodical  that  |>lacei  enter* 
tainment  and  instruction  within  the  reach 
of  readers  to  whom  pence  are  aa  pounds. 

Though  the  Scottish  Gael^  baa  been 
some  time  before  the  world,  its  pretensions 
as  a  work  of  permanent  interest  entitle 
it  to  a  passing  salutation  in  our  journal. 
Mr.  Logan,  with  the  quiet  zeal  that  re- 
sides only  in  the  breast  of  a  thorough 
antiquary,  has  accumulated,  in  the  com- 
pass of  two  comely  volumes,  a  mvseum 
of  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  Highland 
manners,  customs,  and  antiquities.  A 
hundred  years  hence,  Scotsmen  will  be 
grateful  for  a  book  which  ought  now  to 
ornament  the  library  of  every  true  Cale- 
donian. 

Typography  has  served  thee  royally, 
Walter  Savage  Landor,  and  the  author 


*  Second  Edition.  London :  Smith,  lOder, 
and  Co.  1831. 

t  London  :  J.  Wilson. 

:  The  Scottish  GmI,  2  vols.  8vo.  By  James 
i«g«n.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1831. 
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of  Imaginary  Cdnvenations  merited  its 
graces.  Of  thy  muse  we  know  little, 
save  that  the  Laureate,  once  upon  a  time, 
mishtily  commended  Count  Julian,  one 
of  ner  offspring  which  we  perceive  enu- 
merated  in  the  table  of  contents.*  The 
preface  tells  us,  that  "there  are  many 
things  in  this  volume  of  little  weight  and 
value.  The  only  reason  why  they  are 
collected  is,  that  more  and  worse,  either 
written  in  youth,  or  with  equal  idleness 
afterwards,  may  never  be  raked  together 
by  such  at  have  lately  disinterred  the 
rankest  garbage  of  Swift  and  Drydeo." 
A  snarler  might  discover  vanity  in  this— » 
hat  honi  «ott  says  the  **  Englishman."-* 
Although  we  cannot  assent  to  Soutbey's 
opinion  of  Count  Julian,  we  declare  our 
unhesitating  conviction,  that  Mr.  Landor 
is  a  writer  gifted  with  the  real  poetic 
spirit.  Many  passa^s,  elegant  i n  diction, 
and  of  a  highly  imaginative  cast  of  thought, 
are  scattered  over  these  pages,  and  many 
more  would  there  be,  but  for  a  mistaken 
devotion  to  Greek  and  Roman  models. — 
What  can  lead  men  of  sense  to  attempt 
the  idle  task  of  engrafting  the  genius  of 
an  alien  tongue  upon  their  vernacular 
kngnage  1  We  might  as  well  imitate  the 
rhyming  tragedies  of  the  French,  as  the 
versification  of  the  ancients.  By  the  way, 
we  must  protest  against  the  lawless  ortho« 
graphy  of  Mr.  LAudor's  poems — against 
dittinguuht — ttil — ile-^aakt,  and  all  such 
libertine  curtailments  of  the  King's  Eng- 
lish. 

Mr.  Murray  has  completed  his  cheap 
and  tasteful  edition  of  Bybon  by  the  pub* 
lication  of  two  volumes, t  which  contain 
the  Hours  of  Idleness — English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers—Hints  from  Horace — 
The  Curse  of  Minerva  —  The  Vision  of 
Judgment — Moreante  Maggiore — Werner 
«-Tbe  Deformed  Tiansformed  —  Heaven 
and  iUirth — The  Island — ^and  a  variety  of 
Miscellaneous  Poems  not  before  included 
in  any  collection  of  his  lordship's  works. 
The  Childe's  minor  effusions  display  their 
average  of  mediocrity ;  he  never  wrote  an 
unexceptionable  lync — many  exception- 
able. 

A  packet  from  the  Queen  of  the  Clyde. 
This  slender-  gentleman,  "  printed  for 
private  circulation, "  sketches  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  Glasgow  Liter  art 
AND  CoMMsaciAL  SocixTT,  and  submits 
a  plan  for  publishing  a  portion  of  its 
transactions.    The  author,  Mr.  Thomas 


*  Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  other  Poems. 
By  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.  Loadon  : 
Moxon.   1831. 

t  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  in  6  vols.— 
vols.  5  ft  0.  London:  J.  Murray.  1831. 


Atkinson,  deserves  praise  for  his  active 
endeavours  to  promote  the  love  of  letters 
in  his  native  town.  Every  friend  to  man- 
kind will  do  his  best  to  foster  associations 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  owing  to 
which  many  of  our  commercial  men,  were 
they  so  disposed,  might  assume  an  elevated 
rank  among  the  accredited  liieraii. 

A  Descriptive  avd  Historical  Ac- 
count OF.  THE  Liverpool  and  MANcnrs- 
TER  Railway,*  from  its  Ft bst  Projec- 
tion TO  TUB  Present  Time,  by  Joseph 
Kirwan,  Civil  Engineer,  contains  much 
curious  information  in  a  small  space. 

Necropolis  Glasguensis,  with  On- 

SERVATIONS    ON    AnCIENT    AND    MoDERN 

Tombs  and  SEPCLTURB,t  has  been  writ- 
ten with  a  view  to  an  improvement  in  the 
cemeteries  of  St  Mungo^s  city.  Whether 
as  a  matter  of  taste,  or  of  mere  police, 
the  subject  has  strong  claims  upon  public 
attention.  Intending  to  have  a  chapter 
upon  Sepulture  in  an  early  number,  we 
shall  reserve  our  grave  consideration  of 
Mr.  Strang's  book  until  then. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.  Ad* 
vocATE,  Younger,  of  Huntershill,|  is 
another  work  of  which  we  propose  to 
speak  on  a  future  day.  It  is  a  terrible 
record  of  party  iniquity.  In  1793,  Mr. 
Muir,  an  amiable  and  highly  accomplish- 
ed gentleman,  was  tiied  at  Edinburgh, 
on  a  vague  charge  of  sedition,  unsup- 
ported by  substantial  proof,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  fourteen  years  ! — He 
was  a  Parliamentary  Reformer,  and  that, 
O  Englishmen  t  was  his  crime. — Tempora 
Mutantur, 


FINE   ARTS. 

SCULPTURE. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Macdonald  has  recently 
executed  busts  of  William  Wordsworth, 
J.  G.  Lockhart.  and  the  Earl  of  Errol. 
They  all  do  credit  to  the  sculptor's  genius. 
The  head  of  Wordsworth  is  high^  cha- 
racteristic. 

engravings. 
Illustrations  of  the  Bible  by  John  Martin, 
Mr.  Martin,  in  undertaking  to  publish  a 
series  of  prints,  illustrative  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  has  subjected  his  powers 
to  the  severest  test  that  an  artist's  anilities 
can  undergo.  In  delineating  the  living 
landscape,  the  castellated  chff,  the  pas- 
sions and  deeds  of  men,  the  book  of  nature 
is  open,  and  experience  is  a  guide ;  but 


*  M'Fhun,  Glasgow ;  Simpkin  ft  Marshall : 
London.  193L 

t  By  John  Strang.  Glasgow }  Atkinson  and 
Co.  1831. 

t  M*Phnn,  Glasgow  -,  Simpkin  ft  Marshall. 
London.  183L 
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to  give  a  visible  presence  to  the  invisiUe ; 
the  inconceivable — to  mirror  the  glories  of 
Eden,  to  picture  the  teTTors  of  Sinai,  to 
shadow  forth  Omnipotence  in  the  image 
of  his  creature,  is  a  pre-eminently  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task.  It  seems  scarcely 
possible  for  pictorial  invention  to  embody 
the  grand  and  solemn  imaginings  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  even 
to  approach  a  fitting  typification  of  them. 
If  there  be  however  a  modern  artist  quali. 
fied  for  the  awful  effort,  it  is  the  painter 
of  Belshanar*s  Feast  and  Joshua.  With 
him  man  is  a  subordinate  agent  in  work- 
ing  out  efiecto.  Indeed  his  weakness 
lies  in  the  human  figure  ;  but^  for  this  he 
is  amply  rewarded  by  his  astonishing  mas- 
tery over  the  material  world.  Cities — 
Palaces  — ^Temples — Mountains — Plains 
and  Floods  dilate  into  supernatural  mag- 
nificence and  vastness  beneath  his  pencil. 
These  are  the  elemenU  he  proposes  especi* 
ally  to  wield  in  his  attempt  to  pourtray 
the  events  of  sacred  history,  and  with  these 
"  obedient  vassals  of  his  will,"  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  will  accomplish  works 
worthy  of  his  fame. 

The  opening  part  of  "the  Illustrations" 
promises  nobl^  for  the  remainder.  It  con- 
sists of  twoprmts — the  subject  of  the  first, 
"  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep.  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  let 
be  light ;  and  there  was  light."  The  scene 
is  in  harmony  with  the  hour  when  the  eye 
of  heaven  first  opened  on  creation.  The 
band  of  Jehovah  is  stretched  forth,  and  the 
radiance  of  "  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights"  bursts  upon  a  sable  sea  with  its 
rocky  and  desolate  shores.  The  conflict 
between  light  and  datkness  is  calculated 
to  awaken  the  most  sublime  emotions.  In 
one  point  we  think  the  design  might  have 
been  rendered  more  powerful  by  intro- 
ducing the  shadowy  hand  and  arm  as 
the  otU}f  indications  of  the  divine  presence ; 
to  our  mind  at  least  the  impression  would 
have  been  in  closer  accordance  with  the 
majesty  of  Him  who  ordained  the  moon 
and  the  stars,  and  made  the  heavens  with 
his  fingers. 

The  artist  has  been  very  felicitous  in 

his  second  print — the  fall  of  man.   "  And 

when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was 

good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to 

the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 

one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and 

did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband 

with  her,  and  he  did  eat."    The  lights 

shadows  of  this  engraving  almost  im- 

to  it  the  effect  of  colour.      In  the 

ound,  Eve  is  presenting  our  primal 

tor  with  the  fatal  apple.     Through 


bold  and  lich  masses  of  foliage,  the  Gar- 
den sweeps  away  and  away  to  the  base  of 
mountains  clad  in  sunshine.  In  the  centre 
repose  transparent  waters,  and  a  cascade 
foams  amidst  clustering  trees.  The  whole 
landscape  proclaims  the  varied  abundance, 
the  holy  tranquillity  of  Paradise* 

THEATRICAUS. 

Wallack,  the  melo-dramatic  actor,  was 
cast  for  the  part  of  Oswyth,  in  Mr. 
Knowles's  play  of  Alfred,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  review,  on  its  independent 
merits.  From  a  fit  of  histrionic  jealousy 
or  spleen,  he  declined  to  play  it,  and  hn 
example  was  followed  by  all  of  name  or 
note  in  Drury,  with  the  exception  of 
Cooper,  who,  much  to  his  creait,  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  parts.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  '<  KingBolingbroke ;" 
and  the  character,  for  lack  of  a  better 
representative,  was  finally  transferred  to 
Mr.  H.  Wallack,  who,  however  respecta- 
ble he  may  be  off  the  boards,  is  as  unin- 
teresting a  personage  as  can  well  be  tole- 
rated, upon  them.  Oswjrth  is  the  lover 
in  the  piece,  and  much  of  the  business 
devolves  upon  him.  By  the  perverseness 
of  one  performer,  not  only  is  the  success 
of  a  drama,  which  may  have  cost  a  man 
of  genius  Uie  labour  of  many  months, 
endangered,  but  the  public  are  treated 
with  gross  disrespect,  in  having  an  in- 
competent person  put  forward  in  the  room 
of  him  who  is  capable.  Authors  should 
provide  a  ecrpt  of  theatrical  volunteers, 
ready  to  fill  the  shoes  of  recusant  per- 
formers. Jesting  apart,  such  conduct  is 
insufferable ;  and  it  lessees  or  managers 
will  not  look  to  it,  the  public  ought. 

Jprii29tA.  Hour f/AfatiM.— Notwith- 
standing Wallack's  delinquency, '  Alfred' 
has  been  pre-eminently  successful.  Ma- 
cready.  Cooper,  and  Miss  Phillips  played 
admirably.  Nothing  could  surpus  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  house  hailed 
every  popular  sentiment  that  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  King. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
The  third  and  last  volume  of  Dr.  Nares' 
"  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Burleigh ;"  a 
second  edition  of  "The  Five  Nights  of 
St.  Albans" ;  *'  What  is  a  Revolution 
and  what  are  the  Signs  of  its  Approach ;" 
"  A  Picturesque  Pocket  Companion 
to  Margate,  Rarosgate,  Broadstairs,  and 
the  Parts  adjacent."  Illustrated  by  one. 
hundred  and  twenty  engravings  on  wood  ; 
a  Second  Edition  of  the  "  Gentleman  in 
Black,"  with  humourous  designs  by 
George  Cruikshank;  a  new  edition  of 
"  Montagues  Ornithological  Dictionary." 
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THR  INDIAN  CHOLERA. 


O  CB  wanking  of  the  approach  of  the  Eastern  pestilence  has  been  echoed  by  the  press, 
which  we  trost  will  not  slacken  in  its  endeavours  to  stimulate  government  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  best  precautionary  measures.  The  disease  is  spreading  in  the  contending 
armies  in  Poland,  and  numbers  of  the  disheartened  Russians,  deserting,  propagate  its 
seeds.  The  Cholera  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Breslaw  and  Stettin ;  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts, it  was  frightfully  extending  its  ravages,  and  had  penetrated  into  Austrian  Gal« 
licia.  The  German  physicians  expect  to  see  it  on  the  Rhine  this  mtnmen  What, 
then,  is  to  prevent  it  from  reaching  the  I'hames  in  1832,  or  even  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  year  t— Merchant  vessels  are  daily  entering  our  ports  from  Danzig, 
Konigsberg,  Memel,  Liebau,  and  Riga,  and  the  existing  quarantine  regulations-i..80 
far  as  passengers  are  concerned*— are  little  better  than  a  cover  for  bribery,— certainly, 
totally  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  object.  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
£stemper  might  travel  to  our  shores,  is  exemplified  by  the  fact,  that  a  vessel  called  the 
Com€t,  Captain  Webster,  lately  arrived  at  Dundee,  from  Memel,  after  a  passage  of  only 
eight  days. 

Eminent  physicians  of  France,  Germany,  and  Russia,  pronounce  the  Cholera 
to  be  contagious,  and  express  their  belief  that  it  will  extend  throughout  Western 
Europe.  Some  distinguished  medical  men  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  produce  a  much 
greater  mortality  in  the  climate  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe,  tlian  hasbe^n  ex- 
perienced in  the  frigid  temperature  and  prolonged  winter  of  European  Russia.  The 
governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  alive  to  the  enormous  evil,  establish  a  rigid  eoi-don- 
aanitaire ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  France,  commission  competent  professional  per«« 
sons  to  examine,  and  report  upon,  the  character  of  the  pestilence. 

There  is  little  to  hope  from  the  conservative  efibrts  of  a  government  so  proverbially 
indifferent  to  science  as  that  of  Britain.  Orders  in  Council  have  been  issued  ;  but, 
under  the  present  quarantine  system,  these  will  prove  a  very  insufficient  security.  In 
place  of  the  quarantine  officers^  at  three  shillings  per  diem,  soldiers  of  the  line  should 
be  substituted  ; — men  much  less  accessible  to  a  bribe. 

Why  do  not  ministers  confer  with  the  French  and  German  Cabinets,  on  the  means 
most  likely  to  bar  the  advances  of  this  scourge  of  the  globe  1  Why  not  call  a  meeting 
of  the  medical  men  of  London  ?  Why  do  not  the  beads  of  the  profession  themselves 
assemble  ?  There  is  but  one  answer — from  the  peer  to  the  pedlar,  we  are  in  such  hot 
pursuit  of  the  "  tnain  chance,'"  that  we  have  no  time  either  to  "  fear  God,"  or  "  regard 
man."  At  the  eleventh  hour  our  rulers  vrill  bestir  themselves — ^when  the  panic  ia 
Qjuversal,  and  the  lazar-house  required. 

The  Emglisbman. 
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ENGLISHMAN'S    MAGAZINE. 


JUNE. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CASE  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATES 
OF  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 


It  has  recently  been  shewn,  and  deeply  lamented,  by  Mr.  Babbage,  Mr. 
Herschel,  and  others  of  our  most  eminent  writers,  that  England  now 
ranks  considerably  below  the  nations  of  the  Continent  in  the  difficult 
and  abstract  sciences,  and  in  several  of  the  highest  departments  of 
knowledge.  Many  more  reasons  than  we  can  at  present  notice,  have 
been  assigned  for  the  fact,  but  among  the  principal  are  the  flagrant 
mismanagement  of  sundry  public  institutions,  and  the  remarkable  apathy 
of  the  government  t<o  the  great  cause  of  literature,  and  to  the  en- 
couragement of  its  most  successful  and  assiduous  cultivators.  Of  the 
culpable  remissness  to  which  we  refer,  we  have  a  singular  instance  to 
relate,  which  if  it  do  not  move  the  indignation,  will,  at  least,  we  are 
confident,  excite  the  astonishment  of  our  readers. 

The  <<  Royal  Society  of  Literature"  was  instituted  in  1824,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  late  King,  assisted  by  the  zealous  exertions  of  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  It  consists,  at  present,  of  248  members, 
each  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  ten  Royal  Associates,  contributes 
to  the  general  fund,  sums,  varying  from  two  to  ten  guineas  per  annum, 
in  addition  to  not  uhfrequent  and  liberal  benefiu;tions.  The  Royal 
Associates,  on  the  other  hand,  have  hitherto  received  one  hundred 
guineas  each  from  the  King*s  annual  bounty,  and  another  hundred 
guineas,  derived  from  the  same  source,  have  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  medals,  which  have  been  presented,  at  the  rate  of  two  a  year, 
to  the  most  distinguished  British  and  Foreign  Literati.  This,  be  it 
observed  in  passing,  with  two  medals  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  is  all  that 
the  Crown  has  ever  done  for  the  advancement  of  science  or  literature 
in  Britain.*    That  in  the  present  instance  these  small  rewards  of  merit 

*  See  Obiervations  on  Historical  Literature,  by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq. 
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have  never  been  indiscreetly  disposed  of,  the  list  of  celebrated  person- 
ages, upon  whom  they  have  heretofore  been  conferred,  will  abundantly 
testify.  It  contains  the  names  of  Mitford,  the  historian  of  Greece, 
Angelo  Mai,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  Major  Rennell,  the  geographer, 
Wilkins,  the  eminent  Orientalist,  Professor  Schweighaeuser,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Scott,  Southey,  Crabbe,  Archdeacon  Coxe,  W.  Roscoe,  and 
Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  And  justly  renowned  and  deserving  of  dis- 
tinction as  this  illustrious  groupe  of  authors  is,  it  is  scarcely  richer  in 
characters  who  have  toiled  their  laborious  way  to  the  highest  summits 
of  fame,  than  the  selection  of  individuals  who  now  form  the  body  of 
"  Royal  Associates."  They  are,  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Davies,  Dr.  Jamieson,  the  indefatigable  compiler  of  the  Scottish 
Dictionary,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Mai  thus,  Mathias,  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature,  James  Millingen,  Esq.,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  William 
Roscoe,  the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Todd,  and  Sharon  Turner.  It  is  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  add,  that  four  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  we  have  given, 
and  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  number,  are  actually,  or  in  a 
great  measure,  dependent  for  their  subsistence  on  the  paltry  pittance 
which  they  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Think,  benevolent  and  enlightened  reader ;  and  Oh  I  think  of  it  with 
more  than  pity  I  that  some  of  those  under  the  influence  of  whose  pages 
many  of  your  most  blessed  and  instructive  hours  have  been  spent,  and 
whose  career  of  worldly  prosperity  has  been  thwarted,  not  by  evil  pro- 
pensities or  luxurious  indolence,  but  that,  by  the  imwearied  toil  of  their 
great  genius  and  understandings,  they  might  establish  themselves  in 
the  memories  and  direct  the  virtues  of  future  ages ;  only  think  of  such 
men,  in  the  evening  of  their  days,  and  the  sterile  winter  of  their  minds, 
being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  prizing  a  wretched  pension  which 
many  of  your  illiterate  and  soulless  menials  would  scorn  I  But— -shall 
we  be  believed  when  we  state  it? — ^intimation  has  actually  been  given,  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  to  Mr.  Coleridge  and  his  brother  Associates, 
that  they  must  expect  their  allowances  "very  shortly"  to  cease. 
Such  is  the  melancholy,  and,  our  feelings  compel  us  to  say,  most  dis- 
graceful fact.  And  this  too,  at  a  time  when  that  vile  engine  of  corrup- 
tion, the  Pension  List,  has  been  sacredly  preserved  in  all  its  entireness 
of  political  infiiimy,  and  while  Lord  Brougham  is  attempting  to  persuade 
the  House  of  Lords  to  settle  a  retiring  pension  of  two  hundred  per 
annum  on  seventy  Commissioners  of  Bankrupt,  who,  according  to  his 
own  account,  were  enormously  overpaid  for  services  which  they  were 
generally  quite  incapable  of  performing,  but  who  he  amiably  considers 
entitled  to  a  liberal  remuneration,  because — and  pray  do  mark  the  co- 
gency of  the  reason — their  expectations,  poor  dear  sensitive  darlings,  had 
been  excited  by  their  appointments,  and  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts  they 
had  forgotten  the  warning  voice  of  Malthus.  We  sincerely  wish  that 
his  lordship,  particularly  as  he  is  the  official  keeper  of  the  royal  con- 
science, would  transfer  a  little  of  his  superabundant  sjrmpathy  to  the 
interests  of  literature,  and  prevent  his  patriotic  master  from  being  tm- 
cansciousf^  guilty  of  committing  an  action  so  unworthy  of  the  dignity 
of  the  beloved  sovereign  of  Britain.     We  use  the  wojnd  unconsciously 
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with  reference  to  his  Majesty,  because  we  are  perfiectly  rare  that  he  at 
least  can  personally  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter;  and  we  are 
persuaded  that,  if  the  real  state  of  the  case  were  but  properly  repre- 
sented to  him,  his  generous  heart  would  be  the  first  to  revolt  at  the 
parsimonious  proceeding  of  which  he  is  about  to  be  made  the  instru- 
ment. But  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  Chancellor  if  he  do  not 
immediately  interfere,  and  hinder  a  miserable  attempt  at  economy, 
ont-Humeing  Hume,  from  being  carried  into  effect,  which  he  must  be 
satisfied  not  one  individual  in  the  whole  kingdom  would  either  approve 
or  seek  to  justify.  His  Lordship  has  now  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
the  pledge  he  gave  at  the  last  Literary  Fund  dinner,  where  he  stated 
that  he  would,  '*  at  once  eagerly,  and  joyfully,  and  proudly  stand  forward 
to  aid  the  efforts  of  that  Society  in  extending,  in  the  most  delicate  and 
considerate  manner,  assistance  to  those  whose  genius  deserved  admira- 
tion, and  whose  misfortunes  demanded  succour." 

Lord  Brougham,  however,  seems  to  consider  that  the  patronage  of 
booksellers,  and  the  public,  affords  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  exertions 
of  genius ;  and  in  the  lighter  departments  of  literature,  and  to  some 
few  lucky  individuals,  they  may,  and  perhaps  actually,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, do ;  but  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  in  the  more  solid  and  impor- 
tant departments  of  intellectual  exertion,  has  long  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt  or  dispute. 

"  It  is  notorious,"  says  Mr.  Harris  Nicolas,  "  that  scientific  or  lustorical 
acquirements  are  not  productive  of  jpecuniary  advantaffes,  because  scientific 
works  rarely  pay  the  expense  of  publication ;  and  the  demand  is  not  greater 
for  historical  or  antiquarian  literature.  Possibly  Dr.  Lingard,  and  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner,  may  have  derived  a  slight  benefit  from  their  engagements  with  their 
publishers,  but  the  amount  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  their  labours ;  and 
It  may  be  doubted  if  they  have  received  so  much  as  a  clever  artisan  would  have 
earned  in  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hallam*s  *  Constitutional  History*  has  not,  it 
has  been  said,  even  paid  its  expenses ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  nearly 
every  other  work  of  an  historicu  nature,  which  has  been  publisned  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

**  If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  works  have,  in  a  few  instances,  covered 
the  costs  of  the  publication,  a  second  edition  has  veiy  rarely  been  required,  and 
little,  if  any,  profit  has  accrued  to  their  authors  or  editors.  Even '  Pepy's  Diary,' 
the  most  entertaining,  and,  consequently,  the  most  likely  to  be  popular  of  the 
class,  is  by  no  means  a  profitable  speculation  ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that,  at 
this  moment,  no  remuneration  whatever  is  to  be  derived  from  the  publication  of 
a  standard  historical  book,  by  which  is  meant,  works  containing  letters  or  other 
historical  evidence,  or  treating  of  any  particular  event  in  English  history."* 

*'  The  little  encouragement,"  writes  Mr.  Babbage,  *'  which,  at  all  previous 
periods,  has  been  afforded  by  the  English  government  to  the  authors  of  useful 
discoveries,  or  of  new  and  valuable  inventions,  is  justified  on  the  following 
grounds.  First ;  the  public,  who  consume  the  new  commodity,  or  profit  by  the 
new  invention,  are  much  better  judges  of  its  merit  than  the  government  can 
be.  Secondly ;  the  reward  which  arises  from  the  sale  of  the  commodity,  is 
usually  much  larger  than  that  which  government  would  be  justified  in  be- 
stowing ;  and  it  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  consumption,  that  is,  to  the  want 
which  the  public  feel  for  the  new  article. 


^  Ohserrations  on  Historical  Literature,  pp.  188,  9. 
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"  It  must  be  admitted  that^  as  general  principles,  these  are  correct :  there  are, 
however,  exceptions  which  flow  necessarily  from  the  veiy  reasoning  from  which 
they  were  deduced.  Without  entering  minutely  into  these  exceptions,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  shew  that  all  abstract  truth  Ls  entirelv  excluded  from  reward 
under  this  system.  It  is  only  the  application  of  principles  to  common  life  which 
can  be  thus  rewarded.  A  few  instances  may,  perhaps,  render  this  position  more 
evident.  The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox  was  known  as  a  speculative 
truth  in  the  time  of  Stevinus,  (about  the  year  1600,)  and  its  application  to 
raising  heavy  weights,  has  long  been  stated  in  elementary  treatises  on  natural 
philosophy,  as  well  as  constantly  exhibited  in  lectures.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  abstract  principle,  until  the  late  Mr.  Bramah,  by  substituting 
a  pump  instead  of  the  smaller  column,  converted  it  into  a  most  valuable  and 
powerfiil  engine,  llie  principle  of  the  convertibility  of  the  centres  of  oscillation 
and  suspension  in  the  pendulum,  discovered  by  Huygens  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  remained,  until  within  these  few  years,  a  sterile,  though  most  ele- 
gant proposition ;  when,  after  being  hinted  at  by  Prony,  and  distinctly  pointed 
out  by  Bonenberger,  it  was  employed  by  Captain  Kater,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
most  convenient  practical  method  of  determming  the  length  of  the  pendulum. 
The  interval  which  separated  the  discovery  by  Doctor  Black,  of  latent  heat,  from 
the  beautiful  and  successful  application  of  it  to  the  steam  engine,  was  compa- 
ratively short ;  but  it  required  the  efforts  of  two  minds,  and  both  were  of  the 
highest  order.  The  influence  of  electricity  in  producing  decompositions,  al- 
though  of  inestimable  value  as  an  instrument  of  discovery  in  chemical  inqui- 
ries, can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
until  the  same  powerful  genius*  which  detected  the  principle,  applied  it,  by  a 
singular  felicity  of  reasoning,  to  arrest  the  corrosion  of  the  copper-sheathing  of 
vessels.  That  admirably  connected  chain  of  reasoning,  the  truth  of  which  is 
confirmed  by  its  very  uiilure  as  a  remedy,  will  probably  at  some  future  day 
supply,  by  its  successful  application,  a  new  proof  of  the  position  we  are  endea- 
vouring  to  establish. 

** Other  instances,  might,  if  necessary,  be  adduced,  to  shew  that  long  inter- 
vals frequently  elapse  between  the  discovery  of  new  principles  in  science  and 
their  practical  application :  nor  ought  this  at  all  to  surprise  us.  Those  intellec- 
tual qualifications,  which  give  birth  to  new  principles  or  to  new  methods,  are 
of  quite  a  different  order  from  those  which  are  necessary  for  their  practical 
application. 

"  If,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  the  countij  that  abstract  principles  should 
be  applied  to  practical  use,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  also  important  that  encourage- 
ment should  be  held  out  to  the  few  who  are  capable  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  truths,  on  which  such  applications  are  founded.  Unless  there  exist  pecu- 
liar institutions  for  the  support  of  such  inquirers,  or  unless  the  government 
directly  interfere,  the  contriver  of  a  thaumatrope  may  derive  pront  from  his 
ingenuity,  whilst  he  who  unravels  the  laws  of  light  and  vision,  on  which  mul- 
titudes of  phenomena  depend,  shall  descend  unrewarded  to  the  tomb."t 

Even  of  the  great  poets  of  our  own  day,  not  to  go  farther  hack  in  the 
history  of  our  Uterature,  who,  we  should  like  to  know,  with  the  single 
exceptions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  Byron,  and  Tom  Moore,  has  ever 
received  any  adequate  pecuniary  recompense  for  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  ?  Seventy  pounds  for  writing  in  an  annual,  is  the  sum  total, 
we  believe,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  hitherto  earned  by  his  works. 

*  "  I  am  authorized  jn  stating  that  this  was  regarded  by  Laplace  as  the  greatest  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy^s'discoveries." 

t  ReflectioDS  on  the  Decline  of  Science  in  England,  by  Charles  Babbage,  Esq. 
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We  question  whether  Coleridge  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
so  much;  and  it  is  no  secret  among  booksellers,  that  some  of  Southey's 
finest  poems  hare  never  defrayed  the  mere  expenses  of  publication. 
We  have  been  told,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Murray  has  had  a  long 
poem  of  Crabbe's  many  years  in  his  hands,  the  cost  of  printing  which, 
he  has,  up  to  the  present  moment,  been  deterred  from  hazarding. 
Facts  such  as  these  are  worth  a  folio  of  speculative  arguments,  and, 
we  apprehend,  entirely  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  any  &rther 
discussion. 

Earl  Grey  once  declaimed  most  indignantly,  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  against  the  ungenerousness  of  the  Scotch  towards 
their  immortal  countryman.  Bums.  We  trust  he  still  retains  the  same 
feelings  by  which  he  was  influenced  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and 
that  he  will  now  prevent  his  native  land  from  incurring  a  description 
of  reproach  which,  in  former  days,  he  so  eloquently  and  enthusiastically 
stigmatised. 


THE  STRANGER  MAIDEN. 

(from  SCHILLER.) 

In  the  vale,  to  the  shepherds. 

With  every  new  year, 
When  the  lark  hailed  the  spring-time, 

A  Maid  did  appear. 
Of  the  valley  no  daughter. 

Her  home  none  oould  tell, 
And  the  print  of  her  footstep 

Passed  with  her  farewell. 

Blessings  sprang  from  each  bosom 

Whene'er  she  drew  nigh, — 
And  the  rude  feared  to  measure 

The  might  of  her  eye. 
She  brought  a  bright  burthen 

Of  fruits  and  of  flowers. 
From  a  soil  far  more  happy, 

And  sunnier  bowers. 

For  all— old  or  youthful, — 

That  flocked  to  her  door ; 
Meet  gifts  culled  the  Maid  from 

Her  fair  summer  store. 
But  though  wide  was  her  welcome, 

Her  garland  most  rare. 
Graced  alone  with  its  beauty. 

One  fond,  faithful  pair. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  SCENES  IN  POLAND." 


''And  yon  will  not  go  ?"  said  Frank,  seizing  the  knob  of  the  door, 
and  darting  a  glance  of  impatience. 

''  Not  for  this  time.  To-morrow  is  packet  day — a  number  of 
letters." 

"  The  old  song — ^letters— despatches.  Our  minister  can  scarcely 
have  more  business  than  you.  You  are  a  strange  fellow.  Here  you 
come  over  in  a  hurry  scurry,  run  the  first  three  days  over  all  the  theatres 
and  ball-rooms  like  a  madman,  and  then  immure  yourself  in  one  of  the 
dirtiest,  shabbiest  comers  of  the  most  desolate  part  of  London,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  Billingsgate  and  Smithfield." 

''  Not  quite  so  desolate  as  you  suppose,"  returned  I,  pointing  at  a 
trio  of  vagrant  minstrels,  who  were  just  establishing  their  perambu- 
latory  quarters  right  beneath  my  windows. 

''  Oidy  look,"  said  Frank ;  '*  but  the  fiend  may  look  here  I — nothing 
but  murky  walls  to  be  seen.  I  pledge  you  my  word,  the  most  lovely 
day  you  ever  beheld  in  London.  Confound  ye  I"  added  he,  running  up 
to  the  window,  and  tearing  the  curtains  down — 

The  trio  had  begun  their  concert — an  invalid  violin,  a  shattered 
harp,  and  an  asthmatic  fiute,  sending  forth  a  sort  of  cacophonic  omnibus, 
to  the  great  delight  of  a  gang  of  ragamuffins  and  idlers  who  clustered 
around — 

"  That's  the  third  serenade  I  have  enjoyed  this  morning.  You  see, 
John  Bull  is  becoming  quite  musicaL  A  German  organ  and  a  Scotch 
bagpipe  have  preceded  these  delightful  instruments.  If  you  stay,  there 
.  may  be  a  chance  of  hearing  more  I" 

<*  You  are  insufferable,"  retorted  Frank.  ''  You  want  me  to  go. 
What  is  it  that  keeps  you  ?  Do  you  expect  any  body  ? — '  Something 
pleasant  to  look  at,  as  our  quaker  says." 

"  Not  that  I  know  of." 

The  trio  had  in  the  meanwhile  toiled  through  a  skeleton  of  Weber's 
hunting  chorus,  looking  anxiously  towards  the  window.  A  dirty- 
capped)  squaw-like  woman,  was  stretching  forth  her  brown  wrists,  when 
an  elegant  cabriolet  came  up  the  narrow  lane,  and  right  through  the 
crowd.  A  young  fashionably-dressed  man  jumped  out,  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  was,  after  some  delay,  admitted. 

"  Is  the  visit  intended  for  you  ?" 

**  I  presume  not." 

<«  To  whom  can  it  be  then  ?" 

**  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

The  minstrels  persevered  in  regaling  us  with  a  doleful  ditty ;  but  above 
the  shrill  sounds  of  the  music  arose  a  cry  of  fury  and  terror,  declining 
into  a  low,  pitiful,  and  fearful  moan.    A  long  silence  succeeded.    The 
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cry  seemed  to  startle  even  the  musicians ;  they  paused,  surreyed  the 
windows,  and  retreated  from  the  pavement.  Immediately  the  gay  young 
man  came  slowly  down  stairs,  the  holt  of  the  door  was  unfiistened,  and 
he  approached  his  cahriolet; — hut  what  a  change!  The  colour  had 
deserted  his  cheeks — he  was  pale — he  reeled  as  he  mounted  the 
vehicle  I 

<<  That's  strange,*'  said  Frank ;  '<  strange,  indeed.  Why,  Charles, 
where  are  we  ?     Methought — " 

^<  Hush  I"  said  I ;  for  I  heard  the  sound  of  footsteps.  I  was  not 
mistaken — a  scarcely  perceptible  touch  of  the  door  indicated  that  some 
on  vras  outside — it  opened,  and  a  head  peeped  in — it  was  my  land- 


•*  Ah  I  Mr. ,  you  have  company  ?" 

I  seized  a  couple  of  newspapers  and  ran  after  him.     He  took  them. 

^  At  two  o'clock  you  will  hear  the  signal.  The  King  will  dissolve 
Parliament" 

I  shook  my  head,  and  returned  to  my  room. 

**  Who  is  that  fellow  ?"  demanded  Frank,  with  a  slight  shudder ; 
'^  as  often  as  I  see  him  an  ague  overcomes  me." 

"  It  is  my  landlord." 

"  I  know ;  hut  who  is  he — ^what  is  he  ?" 

*<  Hush ! — more  anon.     Are  you  still  hound  to  Regent's  Park  ?" 

*«  Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  am  at  your  command." 

Frank  shook  his  head,  and  we  descended.  We  rode  on  without  a 
word,  through  Holbom.  When  we  arrived  at  Tottenham'^court-road, 
my  friend  broke  silence. 

<*  Charles,  your  landlord  is  a  singular  personage.  I  should  not  much 
like  his  company." 

"  Nor  do  I." 

"  Why  not  leave  him  then  ?  " 

^*  That's  another  que9tion-*-hut  listen." 

Frank  drew  his  bridle  and  his  horse  approached  mine. 

^  You  remember,"  said  I,  *^  that  in  1826 — 27, 1  smourned  about  eight 
months  in  London,  and  in  this  very  house.     It  belonged  then  to  the 

firm  of  G and  Co.,  a  mercantile  establishment  connected  with  our 

friends*  The  concern  fiiiled,  and  this  house  went  over  to  its  present 
owner.  One  morning,  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  hunt 
for  apartments,  this  little,  grey>  thin  man  entered  my  room,  looked 
aroimd,  and  announcing  himself,  after  a  long  glance  at  me,  as  the  new 
proprietor,  invited  me  to  reside  with  him ;  I  did  not  quite  relish  his  ap- 
pearance, but  I  hate  moving  about,  and  remained.  Every  Saturday  at 
five  o'clock,  five  minutes,  five  seconds,  he  came  regularly  for  his  thirty 
shillings,  which  I  had  to  pkce  on  the  comer  of  the  table,  and  for  which 
he  left  the  receipt.  There  was  no  intercourse  whatever  between  us,  for 
the  six  months  I  stayed  with  him,  and  when  I  departed  he  looked  as 
dry  and  stale  as  ever. 

''Three  days  after  my  arrival  last  December,  a  transaction  on  ^Change 
kept  me  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  its  vicinity.     After  I  had  con- 
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eluded  the  business^  I  returned,  but  immersed  as  I  was  in  thought,  my 
steps  led  me  unconsciously  toward  my  old  residence.  I  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  house  before  I  discovered  my  mistake.  Curiosity  prompted 
me  to  enquire  after  its  proprietor.  I  had  not  spoken  three  words  to  the 
old  woman,  when  the  little  grey  man  came  down,  grinned  slightly  and 
took  me  by  the  hand,  pointing  up  stairs.  I  followed  and  entereid  my 
former  apartments.  Eyery  thing  stood  as  I  left  it, — even  some  papers 
I  had  forgotten  lay  in  the  same  comer. 

«  <  You  stay  of  course  again  with  me,'  said  the  little  man,  who,  turn- 
ing round  abruptly,  quitted  the  room  for  his  own.  I  moved  into  his 
house. 

<<As.I  had  left  him  four  years  before,  so  I  found  him  again.  Not  one 
additional  wrinkle.  The  same  withered,  ashy  features,  with  their  yel- 
low ground,  not  unlike  a  silver  medal  badly  gilt.  His  thin  grey  hair 
care^illy  combed  over  his  forehead,  his  visage  as  impassable  as  ever, 
his  reddish  rabbit  eye,  protected  by  the  identical  dirty  green  spectacles, 
his  nose  as  sharp  as  of  old,  his  lips  as  meagre  as  though  food  had  never 
found  its  way  through  them. — His  very  whisper  uttered  with  the  same 
calculating  care  not  to  mismanage  the  stock  of  his  breath.  He  never 
talks,  he  only  lisps,  and  if  you  speak  to  him  while  a  carriage  is  passing, 
he  will  delay  his  answer  till  every  thing  is  still,  for  fear  of  straining 
his  lungs.  Now  and  then  you  may  hear  a  noise — a  shriek — a  cry — a 
yell  in  his  room,  but  never  his  own  voice;  and,  like  a  spell,  this  silence 
has  always  an  unaccountably  sudden  effect  on  the  most  clamorous  visi- 
tor. A  deadly  stillness  succeeds  a  moan  which  resembles  the  hushing 
moan  of  the  waves  after  they  have  engulphed  their  victim.  He  is  the 
most  absolute  egotist  I  ever  yet  have  seen.  His  age  is  a  problem  to 
me.  During  my  short  stay  in  Paris,  (you  know  I  landed  at  Havre, 
and  spent  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the  French  capital),  I  became  by  chance 
possessed  of  a  secret  of  some  importance  at  the  period.  It  was  on 
the  second  day  after  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  with  him,  that  he 
entered  my  room  to  look  over  my  newspapers.  He  asked  me  a  few 
questions  respecting  trade  in  Paris,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
I  gave  him  some  hints  as  to  the  stability  of  a  most  eminent  and  flou- 
rishing house.  The  man  quailed  under  my  information — I  pitied  his 
consternation  and  gave  him  proofs. 

<'  No  sooner  had  he  inspected  the  papers,  than  he  grasped  my  hand, 
and  ran  out  of  the  room.  Four  days  afterwards  he  entered  with  a 
ghastly  smile,  saying,  *  You  are  right — your  information  is  correct. — 
It  is  still  a  secret— keep  it.  It  will  not  be  to  your  loss — have  you  two 
thousand  pounds  to  spare  ?* 

"  *  No,'  said  I. 

'*  *  Here  they  are,'  returned  he.     <  The stocks  are  down — in  a 

week  they  will  be  up  thirty  per  cent,  and  more.  Buy  now  and  sell 
then — but  let  me  see — I  will  do  it  for  you:  I  have  no  use  for  this 
money.' 

<<  He  kept  his  word.  As  he  said,  so  it  happened.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  week  he  laid  six  hundred  pounds  on  my  table,  the  fruit  of 
his  whimsically  generous  speculation.     From  that  time  I  have  lived 
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rent-free  in  his  house,  and  his  confidence  in  me  is  ahnost  unlimited. 
The  subsequent  day  I  was  admitted  for  the  first  time  to  his  room.  It 
is  a  perfect  picture  of  himself.  Every  piece  of  furniture  worn  out, 
brushed  thi^Bad-bare,  from  the  bed-cover  to  the  green  cloth  on  his 
writing-desk.  I  never  yet  saw  the  coals  blaze  in  his  grate,  they  smoke 
away,  smothered  into  a  thick  sheet  of  ashes.  He  passes  his  life  with- 
out making  more  noise  than  the  ticking  of  a  crazy  clock,  as  regular  in 
his  habits  as  the  movement  of  the  pendulum,  going  down  at  sunset, 
and  winding  up  at  sunrise." 

<<  I  wonder  what  country  may  have  given  birth  to  this  precious 
anomaly  ?  "  asked  Frank. 

**  To  judge  from  his  protruding  cheek-bones  and  a  slight  accent,  I 
should  think  him  a  cannie  Northman.  Whether  he  has  friends  or 
relations  I  do  not  know." 

**  Go  on,"  said  Frank  ;  <<  the  account  is  marvellously  interesting." 

<'  His  life  is  a  mystery ;  no  one  ever  enters  his  room  except  myself. 
At  eight  o'clock  he  makes  his  own  coffee,  the  woman  bringing  him 
milk  and  water,  and  a  roll  of  bread.  At  ten  precisely  he  comes  to  look 
at  the  papers,  over  the  contents  of  which  he  glances  with  the  eye  of 
an  eagle.  His  acquaintance  with  every  thing  relating  to  trade,  com- 
merce, or  credit,  is  astonishing.  At  eleven  he  walks  out  to  return  at 
half-past  five.  Till  this  time,  the  man,  lost  to  every  thing  save  money 
concerns,  lives  in  a  state  of  absolute  somnambulism ;  but  at  half-past 
five  the  transmutation  of  the  metal  into  something  like  humanity  takes 
place ;  then  you  may  see  him  occasionally  rubbing  his  hands,  but  softly 
and  moderately,  with  a  smile  which  might  give  you  a  nerve  fit, — 
his  harsh,  withered,  features  contracting  into  inefiBftble  bitterness. 

*'  At  six  o'clock  the  woman  carries  up.  his  dinner,  which  she  places 
on  a  small  table  in  the  comer  of  the  staircase :  two  raps  at  the  door  are 
the  sign  of  her  presence.  Once  she  presumed  to  intrude,  but  she  was 
well  nigh  dismissed.  Every  Monday,  at  six  o'clock,  she  fetches  his 
linen,  which  she  returns  on  Saturday  at  the  same  hour. 

*'  To  save  expenses,  he  himself  receives  his  bills,  delivers  his  cheques, 
and  transacts  his  business.  However,  with  all  his  care  and  prudence, 
he  is  not  unfrequently  his  own  martyr.  Last  week  I  walked  round  the 
comer  with  him,  when  a  sovereign  dropped  out  of  his  pocket ;  how,  I 
cannot  yet  conceive.  A  gentlenuinly-dressed  man  took  it  up  and  pre- 
sented it  to  him. 

<'  *  It  is  not  mine ;  it  is  not  mine — I  never  carry  gold  about  me,  you 
may  believe  me — It  is  this  gentleman's,'  whispered  he ;  pointing  at  me. 
He  was  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

"  I  had  to  take  the  sovereign,  in  spite  of  my  protestations  ;  for  he 
would  never  have  forgiven  me,  had  I  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  stranger. 
His  satisfaction  when  I  took  it,  shewed  that  he  felt  something  like  a 
benevolent  inclination  towards  me." 

We  now  had  approached  Ulster  Terrace,  which  presents  so  magni- 
ficent a  range  of  palace-like  houses  to  the  view.  It  was  one  of  the 
finest  April  days.  The  sun  peered  from  the  silvery  clouds  in  bashful 
joyousness,  with  just  sufficient  force  to  burst  the  buds  of  plants  and 
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flowers,  and  yet  not  strong  enongh  to  dry  up  that  humid  fragrance 
which  thrills  through  the  English  atmosphere,  like  the  tear  glistening 
in  the  eye  of  gentlest  heauty.  I  enjoyed  the  scene  fully — a  scene  so 
eminently  calculated  to  impress  a  stranger,  like  myself,  with  the  might 
and  grandeur  of  this  noble  aristocratic  country.  As  we  approached 
Clarence  Terrace,  the  clock  struck  two.  A  long-drawn  peal  of  thunder 
came  rolling  on  the  breeze  from  the  south. 

"  What  is  that  ?"  said  Frank  ;  <<  it  is  like  the  sound  of  cannon." 

I  paused. — Should  it  be  as  my  landlord  foretold. — It  was  the  St. 
James's  guns. 

<<  The  Kinp^  is  dissolving  Parliament,"  said  I. 

«<  You  are  joking." 

^*  By  no  means.     Let  us  hasten  down." 

We  trotted  round  the  comer,  and  galloped  towards  Regent  Street. 
Hurry,  confusion  everywhere  increased  as  we  approached  Whitehall. 
It  was  as  the  little  man  had  said.  England's  great,  patriotic  King, — - 
a  Citizen  King  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  words, — was  hastening  to  give 
his  people  the  highest  proof  of  his  unbounded  confidence — was  going 
to  put  It  in  their  power  to  speak  to  him  as  man  speaks  to  man.  He 
was  going  to  dissolve  Parliament.  We  gave  a  hearty  hurrah  I  to  the 
unflinching  monarch  as  he  passed  by. 

*<  Now,  Charles  t"  said  Frank  ;  *'  you  go  with  me,  and  dine  with  a 
dozen  of  our  countrymen.    We'll  have  a  bumper  to  his  Majesty." 

"  Not  for  this  time,  I  must  be  at  home,"  said  I,  turning  my  horse, 
and  Dressing  his  hand. 

My  little  grey  landlord  fiUed  my  head.  Where  had  he  got  the  news 
— ^the  positive  news  of  an  event  which  the  King  himself,  probably, 
knew  not  at  the  time  when  he  predicted  it  so  confidently.  The  man 
had  assumed  a  fearful  importance  with  me.  I  hastened  up  the  Strand, 
gave  the  stable-boy  my  horse,  and  paced  home.  Mr.  Lomond  was  not 
in  yet — I  turned  into  the  street,  and  paused  ;  something  unaccountable 
stirred  within  me.  I  entered  the  next  coffee-house,  ordered  a  hasty 
dinner,  and  scarcely  taking  time  to  finish  it,  proceeded  through  the  nar- 
row Ume  towards  my  residence. 

**  Is  Mr.  Lomond  at  home?"  ^  Yes."  A  secret  satisfaction  accele- 
rated my  steps—-!  ascended  the  second  staircase. — It  was  dusk  already 
in  the  street-— our  bouse  was  completely  dark — I  groped  my  way,  and 
my  hand  touched  the  door." 

*<  Who  is  there?"  asked  he,  scarcely  audible. — 

I  gave  my  name.-— 

"  Come  in." 

I  found  my  little  grey  landlord  in  bis  arm  chair  before  his  smoking 
grate,  motionless  as  a  statue ;  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  mantel-piece,  on 
which  stood  an  old  lamp,  once  bronzed,  that  threw  a  pale  light  over  an 
empty  frame  garnished  with  a  variety  of  bills,  cheques,  accounts,  and  the 
like  papers.  As  f  looked  into  his  sallow  unearthly  fiice,  he  glanced  up, 
and  the  rays  of  the  kunp  shed  a  reddish  glare  upon  bis  features,  over 
whidi  flickered  something  like  a  smile. 

^  Have  you  heard  ?  Mr.  Lomond,"  said  I — 
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"  I  have,  and  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.*' 

*^  And  what  do  yon  say  ?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. — <<  I  knew  it  these  four  weeks." 

^*  These  four  weeks  ?  " — The  tone  of  my  voice  was  rather  doubtful. 

<*  Look  here ;"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  paper. — It  was  a  transfer  of 
stock-property  to  a  great  amount. — Again  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
silence. 

Does  this  creature  think  like  other  people,  said  I  to  myself.  Does 
he  know  that  there  is  a  God  ?  Has  he  a  heart  in  his  bosom  ?  Has 
he  ever  felt  the  influence  of  love  ?  Does  he  know  any  such  thing  as 
woman,  or  happiness?  Or  is  his  soul  shut  up  with  his  bonds  and 
bag«  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  where  his  better  self  is  assuredly  de- 
positedp— 

*'  Well,  you  have  made  a  good  business  of  it  ?" 

<'  About  a  thousand  pounds,"  he  drily  remarked. 

**  And  yet  you  are  as  mute  and  thoughtful  as  on  the  day  when  I  gave 
you  my  confidential  warning." 

"  That  you  have  given,  young  man,"  said  he,  *«  I  have  retrieved — 
saved — nay,  gained  a  great  sum  through  your  forewarning.  I  am  still 
your  debtor,  I  shall  pay,rely  on  it— sooner  or  later*— I  shall  pay :  Lom€»Dd 
is  sure." 

**  Don't  speak  of  it,  Mr.  Lomond — you  have  largely  paid." 

He  stretched  out  bis  fleshless  hand  and  pressed  mine.  It  lay  like  a 
piece  of  ice  on  my  fingers. 

**  Have  you  met  with  any  disappointment,  for  really  you  seem  to 
me — " 

It  was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  touched  so  closely.  He  cast  an  en- 
quiring glance  at  me,  and  said,  after  a  pause — 

«<  I  amuse  myself."— > 

**  Amuse  yourself?"  said  I. 

He  again  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  darted  a  look  of  pity  on  me. 

"  Do  you  suppose  there  is  no  amusement,  save  that  purchased  by 
pounds  and  guineas  in  your  ball-rooms  and  party  saloons  ?  Do  you 
presume  there  is  no  poetry,  save  that  which  comes  from  Murray's  or 
Longman's  wholesale  shops  ?— " 

Poetnr  I — This  head,  thought  I,  and  poetry  I  but  I  kept  my  thoughts 
tomyselfi^ — 

**  Poetry — ^brilliant  poetry — my  young  friend ;"  the  first  time  he  had 
honoured  me  with  this  appellation. — "  Yes,  my  friend,  Byron  was  never 
more  in  his  trances  than  I  was  just  now." 

His  eyes  glittered  from  behind  the  green  spectacles  as  he  drew  up 
hislms. 

« I  am  sorry  then,  for  having  interrupted  you." 

'*  Never  mind,  I  am  glad  you  are  come. — You  shall  hear,  and  from 
the  recital  of  the  events  of  this  morning,  you  may,  in  some  measure,  be 
enabled  to  form  an  idea — but  let  us  see — ." 

So  saying,  he  arose  and  rang  the  belL  We  sat  for  a  while  without 
speaking  a  word,  for  the  woman's  heavy  steps  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs. 
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<<  One  of  the  bottles  with  the  ducal  coronet,  and  two  tumblers,*'  he 
said. — Again  a  pause.  After  some  minutes  the  attendant  came  up;  he 
went  towards  the  door  through  which  she  held  the  bottle,  and  he 
handed  it  to  me  with  a  cork-screw. 

*'  Fill  the  glasses.  The  King  has  no  equal  to  this  Madeira  in  his 
cellars." 

"  I  never  hare  tasted  the  King's  wine,  but  this  I  am  sure  is  the  best 
that  ever  reached  my  lips." 

"  This  morning,'*  he  began,  after  having  sipped  at  his  tumbler,  <'  I 
had  only  three  bills  to  present.  Of  the  rest  I  had  disposed  yester- 
day. The  first  of  these  three  bills  had  been  handed  to  me  by  a  hanger- 
on  of  the  exquisites  or  exclusives  of  our  capital^a  frequenter  of 
Crockford's,  whose  transition  will  be  Newgate,  and  finally  the  halter.  I 
have  set  him  down  for  January,  1832.     He  came  in  a  cabriolet ;  the 

bill  was  signed  by  his  Grace  of ,  a  trifle  of  three  thousand  pounds 

lost  and  won,  as  is  the  fashion.  The  second  of  my  bills  came  through 
a  fine  young  dasher,  who  sported  a  tilbury,  a  most  elegant  feshionable. 
His  scrap  again  was  signed  by  one  of  our  most  charming  women,  the 
wife  of  a  Baronet,  of  good  property,  but  somewhat  embarrassed :  this 
bill  was  for  two  hundred  poundls.  How  the  signature  came  upon  it,  I 
guessed,  but  that's  not  to  the  purpose.  The  third,  for  one  hundred 
pounds,  was  to  be  honoured  likewise  by  a  lady — for  the  signature 
shewed  a  Maria .    It  reached  me  through  a  Unendraper. 

"The  first  object  of  my  visit  lives — you  know  where.     The  second 

occupies  a  fiishionable  mansion  in square ;  the  third  I  was  to  find 

in  one  of  the  &g-ends  of  our  bloated  city — Chelsea. 

"If  you  knew  the  conjectures  which  crossed  my  brain  on  leaving  home. 
These  two  women.  What  overtures,  what  anxiety,  what  tremors,  what 
palpitations.  How  condescendingly  they  would  press  my  hands — nay, 
offer  gifts — gifts." — The  grey  man  darted  a  glance  at  me,  which  chilled 
my  veins. 

"  Two  hundred  pounds  are  a  trifle,  comparatively  speaking;  but  what 
might  a  woman  not  do  for  them,  if  pressed  hard.  While  I,  cold — ice- 
cold,  stem,  disdainful,  would  stand  before  her  like  the  avenger  of  blood, 
seize  her  with  the  gripe  of  justice — but  let  us  on — I  respect  rank,  and 
my  first  visit,  therefore,  was  paid  to  his  Grace  of . 

"I  entered  the  gorgeous  mansion,  freshed  up  with  some  assistance  of 
my  purse  too — repaid — ^however — ^repaid.  Times  were  once  a  little  more 
prosperous  in  that  quarter — the  range  wider.  Things  have  changed — 
you  comprehend — . 

I  nodded. 

"  On  I  passed  through  the  court-yard,  tlie  colonnade,  when  I  was  ar- 
rested by  a  grinning,  yawning,  gold-laced  varlet,  who  handed  me  over 
to  a  fellow-idler,  who  again  sent  me  forward  to  another ;  all  of  them 
grinning  and  jibing  at  me. 

"  *  His has  not  arisen  yet,'  said  a  powdered  man. 

"  <  When  can  I  see  him  ?' 

"  *  That  is  uncertain.' 

"  *  My  name  is  Lomond,  I  shall  be  here  at  three  o'clock.* 
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**  <  Stop  a  moment.  ;*  said^the  minioin,  quailing  a  little  under  my  deter- 
mined look,  ^  I  shall  see.' 

"  I  looked  through  the  colonnade  of  the  entrance.  The  fellow  came 

down  with  a  courtly,  almost  humhle  smirk.    '  His is  at  leisure — 

please  to  walk  up.' 

*<  I  ascended  the  stairs,  entered  a  magnificent  drawing-room,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  suite  of  apartments,  each  of  them  furnished  with  regal 
splendour.  Just  as  I  passed  through,  a  figure  was  coming  up  from  a 
Iwck  entrance  of  the  mansion,  who  shrunk  behind  a  door  as  soon  as  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  me.     However,  he  had  not  escaped  me ;  it  was  the 

A n  A ,  that  prince  of  coxcombs  and  profligates.    Ah,  thought 

I,  does  the  wind  blow  from  this  quarter  ?  but  a  door  opened,  and 
towards  poor  Mr.  Lomond  advanced,  who  should  it  be — but  his  Grace 

of himself  I     '  Be  brief,  Mr.  Lomond,'  said  the  mighty  man, '  my 

time  is  precious.*     I  drew  my  bill  from  my  pocket-book,  and  held  it 

towards  him.     His is  said  to  be  unyielding — hard  as  iron — but  he 

flinched  a  little,  I  can  assure  you. 

*'  *  Ah,  dear  Mr.  Lomond  I  three  thousand  pounds  ?  The  rascal  was 
very  quick,  indeed ;  I  hope,  however,  Mr.  Lomond — dear  Mr.  Lomond, 

(I  was  tHeaVy  do  you  understand),  I  hope,*  continued  his ,  *  you  will 

wait  a  couple  of  days.* 

"  *  Till  three  o'clock  precisely  ;*  and  I  put  my  bill  again  into  my 
pocket-book. 

"  *  Till  three  o'clock  ;*  muttered  his ,  *  till  three  o'clock  I    Why 

that's  little  more  than  three  hours.' 

«  «  Exactly.'— 

"  *  You  would  not — you  would  not.'  The  iron  frame,  methought, 
shook. 

<'  <  Were  it  an  emperor  I  should  not  hesitate,  if  he  refused  accept- 
ance.' 

''  At  this  moment  the  valet-de-phambre  whispered  something  into  the 
ear  of  his relating  to  the  visitor  I  mentioned. 

"  *  Ah,  well,  very  well ;  I  am  at  his  command.  All  is  right,  Mr.  Lo- 
mond ;  at  three  then  I  shall  have  the  pleasure .'     The  patrician's 

imperturbable  countenance  brightened  up  as  I  retreated. 

"  My  second  visit  was  to  the  beautifrd  Lady  N .     It  just  struck 

twelve,  when  I  entered  the  hall.  Her  ladyship,  I  was  told,  was  still  in 
bed ;  she  could  not  be  seen. 

"  *  When  can  I  come  then  ?' 

«  «  At  two  o'clock.' 

"  <  My  name  is  Lomond.  Tell  her  my  name,  I  shall  be  here  at  two 
o'clock,'  and  I  went  away.  My  course  lay  down  Chelsea,  through 
King's-road,  into  one  of  the  lanes,  where  a  carriage  is  seldom  or  never 
seen.  The  cottage  which  I  had  to  discover,  was  retired  in  a  nook,  plea- 
santly sheltered  from  the  whirlwind  of  &8hion  and  dissipation.  I  was 
admitted  into  the  cheerful  dwelling  by  a  cleanly-dressed  woman,  who 
showed  me  up  stairs  into  a  neat  drawing-room.  Nothing  can  be  more 
inviting  than   these  abodes  of  our  less  wealthy  fellow-citi^Eens :   this 
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wfts  a  sample  of  the  very  best.  No  richness,  no  Inxuiy,  bat  every 
thing  pretty  and  sparkling  and  convenient ;  I  am  a  friend  to  order  and 
cleanliness,  and  there  I  met  it  to  my  heart's  content.  Not  the  least 
trace  of  dust :  there  was  an  air  of  modesty,  of  noble  simplicity,  of 
virtue,  in  the  room  ;  true  English,  home-bred  virtue.  I  drew  a  deep 
sigh.  On  a  sofa  lay  a  prayer-book  and  a  bible,  with  some  needle-work  ; 
on  a  working-table,  some  linen ;  everything  white  as  snow.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  girl,  about  eighteen,  came  out  of  a  bed-room,  from  which 
a  distressful  coughing  was  heard.     It  was  a  sweet,  delightful  creature.*' 

The  man  paused,  and  took  his  glass  and  emptied  it. 

"  Fill,  my  young  friend,  to  her  health ;  I  should  like  to  see  you  carry 
off  this  prize.*' 

"  I  r 

"  Stop,  let  us  go  on.  She  was  dressed  simply,  but  with  extreme  taste  ; 
her  fair  hair  was  arched,  in  two  beautiful  clusters,  above  her  temples. 
One  is  seldom  permitted  to  enjoy  such  a  sight." 

I  emptied  the  tumbler. 

*'  The  girl  stood  a  second  or  two  looking  at  me  before  she  said, '  My 
mother  is  very  sorry,  but  she  is  confined  to  bed.'  I  then  presented 
her  the  bill ;  she  stepped  into  the  next  room,  and  returned  soon  afler 
with  a  checque  on  the  banking  house  of and  Co. 

"  *  If,  Miss,  should  perhaps — ^you  understand  me  ?'  I  said. 

"  « I  do  not  ;*  replied  the  girl,  with  an  inquiring  glance. 

^<  *  If  the  payment  should  fisdl  heavy  upon  you,  I  can  and  will  wait.' 

"  '  It  fell  hard ;  but  my  mother  is  better — no,  no,'  she  added,  and 
retreated  a  few  paces,  as  if  afraid  of  me. 

*^  I  was  touched — ^really  touched.  I  felt  almost  as  though  I  ought  to 
leave  the  hundred  pounds  behind,  but,  on  second  thought,  I  deemed  it 
better  to  put  it  into  my  pocket-book.  She  works  hard  to  keep  herself 
and  her  mother  in  something  like  respectability.  A  hundred  pounds 
thrown  in  her  way  in  such  a  manner,  what  mischief  might  it  not  create? 
One  must  consider  every  thing — why  she  might  have  a  cousin,  or  some 
such  connexion,  who  would  fain  drive  his  pony — or  the  hundred  pounds 
might  find  their  road  into  one  of  the  thousand  craters  of  French  mil- 
linery. No — wiser  to  leave  her  as  she  was.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
mercantile  gentleman  who  failed  some  years  ago,  and  the  remains  of 
whose  fortune  are  locked  up  in  Chancery.  Apraposy  this  Chancery 
business — ^it  would  be  a  pity  if  Brougham  should  succeed  in  curtailing 
so  salutary  an  institution.  It  has  brought  many  a  thousand  pounds 
into  my  coffers.  Truly  that  girl  would  make  a  fine  wife  for  you,  young 
man — but  let  us  proceed.  When  I  regained  the  King's  road,  the  clock 
struck  one.  I  looked  for  some  time  at  the  caricature  shops,  and  at  two 
found  myself  in Square.  I  mounted  the  stairs  of  my  lady's  man- 
sion, leaving,  with  every  step,  a  foot  imprinted  into  the  Brussels  car- 
pet. That  pleases  me.  I  was  desired  by  the  servant  to  wait  a  mo- 
ment, and  seated  myself  in  one  of  the  gilded  arm-chairs. 

<<<  Her  ladyship  has  just  rung  the  bell  for  the  first  time,'  said  the 
waiting  maid,  with  an  air  of  importance.  '  I  scarcely  believe  Mr. — 
what  is  his  name  ?  will  be  admitted.' 
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<'  *  Tell  her  ladyship  my  name.* 

<<  She  came  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  a  hurry,  as  it  seemed,  beckoning 
and  running  before  me.  I  was  ushered  into  a  splendid  apartment — the 
door  opened  to  a  second,  and  out  came  a  woman.  No — I  shall  not 
easily  forget  her — and  how  I  saw  her,  and  when,  and  where  —there, 
young  man,  where  no  mortal  will  behold  her,  save  her  husband — in  a 
state — but  hear.  Orer  her  bare  shoulders  she  had  flung,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment,  a  precious  eackemire^  into  which  she  shrouded  herself 
s6  anxiously,  that  her  fine  proportions  were  developed  every  where. 
She  was  droised  in  a  peignoir  white  as  snow.  Her  auburn  air  escaped 
luxuriantly  from  a  madras,  ingeniously  wound  round  her  head,  a  la 
Creole — (by  the  bye,  I  once  kept  a  large  assortment  of  French  goods.) 
The  half-open  door  presented  a  coup  d^ceil  for  which  a  painter  would 
have  given  a  world.  The  bed  was  thrown  into  the  most  picturesque 
confusion.  Her  dreams  must  have  been  very  violent — a  snowy  pillow 
lay  at  the  foot ;  the  blue  silken  coverlet,  garnished  with  white  lace,  was 
half  flung  on  the  carpet.  Behind  one  of  the  lion-jaws  carved  into  the 
foot  of  tibe  acajou  bed,  lay  a  white  satin  shoe ;  another  straggled  &r- 
ther  off.  Over  a  gilded  chair  dangled  a  robe  crumpled  into  shape- 
lessness;  stockings,  which  a  breath  might  have  wafted  away,  were 
slung  round  a  screen ;  flowers,  bracelets,  gloves,  garters,  and  girdles, 
were  strewed  all  over  the  room.  She  must  have  hurried  to  bed  without 
the  attendance  of  her  maid ;  all  was  luxury  and  disorder.  A  vag^e, 
voluptuous  odour  pervaded  the  apartment.  As  these  vanities  lay  scat- 
tered before  me,  I  could  not  restrain  a  smile  of  pity.  In  their  proper 
places  they  might  have  driven  a  dozen  of  men  into  delirium ;  here  they 
gave  strong  indications  of  passion — of  reckless  passion,  with  misery 
and  shame,  scorn  and  utter  desolation,  close  on  the  heels — nay  they 
lurked  already  beneath  the  bronzed  eyelids  of  her  ladyship.  She  was 
an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship — the  very  image  of  passion — wild, 
overpowering,  restless,  careering  on  to  destruction.*' 

The  man  cast  a  feverish  glance  at  me. 

*<  Her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  sleepy  fire— she  resembled  one  of  the 
Herodiades,  whom  we  owe  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci — (I  have  dealt  in  pic- 
tures too).  Yes,  a  powerful  woman  she  was;  a  matured  form  of  beauty, 
with  a  tropical  haze  arotmd  her — ^nothing  mean — all  noble,  her  colour, 
her  traits,  her  very  paleness  lighted  up  here  and  there  by  red  streaks ; 
they  all  shewed  fire  and  love ;  and  yet  she  seemed  stronger  even  than 
love.  She  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  My  heart  beat  almost.  It 
is  long  since  it  beat  last.  I  was  already  paid ;  for  what  are  two  hundred 
pounds  for  a  sensation  ? — a  sensation  which  recalls  our  sweetest  hours 
before  expiring  phantasy  I 

"  <Mr.  Lomond,'  she  said,  <  will  you  please  to  take  a  chair?  Will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  wait  ? ' 

"*  Till  to-morrow  noon,  Madam,'  I  answered,  folding  up  the  bill 
which  I  had  presented  to  her ;  <  till  to-morrow  noon ;  then  we  shall 
see  further.' 

''  My  glance  must  have  told  her  what  was  passing  within  me.  Pshaw ! 
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thought  I,  pay  for  thy  luxury — pay  for  thy  happiness,  thy  dissipation, 
the  monopoly  which  thou  exercisest^ — For  the  hapless  wretch  whom  thy 
fastidious  eye  scorns  to  look  upon,  there  is  Bow-street,  and  Newgate, 
and  its  juries  and  judges,  and  the  gallows ;  hut  thou  who  reposest  on 
silk  and  lace,  for  thee  are  the  scorpions  of  shame,  and  the  world's  sneer 
and  contempt. 

*^  ^A  protest/'  said  the  heautiful  woman;  '  Mr.  Lomond,  you  cannot 
be  so  cruel — so  utterly — Mr.  Lomond  V — 

"  Her  words  were  intemipted  by  a  rap  at  the  door. 

''  *  Not  at  present  I  not  at  present  I '  ejaculated  she ;  M  am  engaged ; 
I  am  not  at  leisure,'  she  added  imperiously. 

"  *  Caroline  I  I  must  see  you,'  said  a  manly  voice. 

**  '  Impossible,  my  dear  I'  returned  she  in  a  softer,  but  still  very  posi- 
tive tone. 

**  '  You  are  not  in  earnest  ?  Who  is  it  whom  you  talk  with  ?'  and 
with  these  words  the  door  opened,  and  a  middle-aged  gentleman  walked 
in.  The  lady  cast  a  beseeching  glance  at  me.  I  understood  it. — She 
was  my  slave.  Ah  I  there  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  been  fool 
enough,  not  to  protest, 

*^  *  Who  is  this  man  ?'  asked  the  baronet,  measuring  me  from  head 
to  foot. 

"  *  My  upholsterer,  Mr. .'     The  brow  of  her  ladyship  began 

to  darken.     She  hesitated — she  advanced. 

**  The  baronet  cast  another  glance  at  me,  and  then  turned  towards  the 
window.  The  bill  was  still  in  my  grasp,  gaping  most  unmerciiully  at 
the  beauty.  At  this  direful  sight  she  hurried  towards  me,  and,  with  a 
broken  whisper,  pressed  a  diamond  into  my  hand.  '  Take  it  and  go. — 
Go,  for  heaven's  sake  I' 

"  I  glanced  at  the  jewel,  slipped  the  bill  between  the  fingers  of  her 
ladyship,  and  turned  away. 

<<  The  diamond  was  worth  full  three  hundred.  When  I  descended  I 
found  two  brilliant  carriages  for  her  ladyship ;  a  couple  of  liveried  loun- 
gers brushed  their  coats,  a  third  stood  gaping  and  laughing.  Ah, 
look  I  said  I  to  myself,  what  leads  these  people  to  my  poor  house ; 
what  brings  the  Duke  and  the  Marquis,  the  Earl  and  the  Viscount  be- 
fore my  door  in  the  shape  of  supplicants ;  what  makes  them  loose  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  brings  women  to  betray  their  husbands,  men 
their  country  and  themselves  ?  They  must  live  in  style  and  extrava- 
gance I — just  as  I  was  thus  meditating,  there  arrived  in  his  elegant 
tilbury,  the  young  man  who  had  transferred  the  bill  to  me. 

'<  *  Sir,'  I  said,  as  he  alighted,  '  here  is  one  hundred  pounds.  You 
will  be  so  good  as  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  her  ladyship,  and 
you  will  at  the  same  time  be  pleased  to  tell  her,  that  I  shall  keep  the 
diamond  at  her  disposal  until  next  Wednesday  at  two  o'clock,  should 
she  be  inclined  to  redeem  the  pledge.' 

"  The  youth  took  the  hundred  pound  note,  a  sardonic  sinile  playing- 
over  his  countenance. 

<<  <  Ah  I  she  has  paid  then,  has  she?     All  the  better.' 
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<<  This  smile,  these  words,  they  said  every  thing.  Her  ladyship  was 
already  perdiia  / 

*^  And  now  I  passed  to  the  mansion  of  his  Grace  of ;  half  a 

dozen  of  gold-laced  servants  marshalled  my  way,  and  I  entered  the 
Monctuarium  of  the  Duke.  Every  thing  sumptuous,  but  stem,  like  the 
possessor ;  yet  dissipation  was  gleaming  through. 

"  His  Grace  kept  his  seat,  and  presented  me  with  a  cheque  on— on 

No,  I  cannot  mention  it  I    but  the  cheque While  his  keen  eye 

rested  on  me,  I  remained,  to  all  appearance,  cold  and  indifferent. 

<'  *  You  understand  me,  Mr.  Lomond  ?  I  shall  perhaps  want  you 
soon  again/     He  put  his  finger  on  his  lips.  '  Can  you  be  silent  T 

<^  I  knew  where  the  wind  blew  from.  I  knew  what  had  passed — what 
was  to  come.  The  high  and  mighty  heads  across  the  channel  have 
some  interest  in  '<  the  Question"  at  issue — A  great  interest.   They,  too, 

club  their  share,  and is  the  instrument.     Part  of  it  might 

surely  go  to  the  conveyancer  to  discharge  some  trifling  debts  of  honour 
— trifles  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand. 

'^  Mr.  Lomond  I"  said  I,  in  amazement 

The  man  continued. — "  His  Grace  was  in  my  power — is  still  in  my 
power,  this  cheque  must  boar  interest  for  every  hour.  I  am  offered 
by  the  banker  four  thousand  already. — Do  you  understand  now,  young 
man,  why  I  mused  ?*' 

My  landlord  paused,  laid  his  green  spectacles  on  the  table,  his  ghastly 
countenance  expanded,  his  reddish  eyes  hung  with  a  chilling  glare  upon 
me.  '^  Do  you  now  understand  my  pleasures  ?*'  said  he,  with  a  rising 
voice — ^the  first  time  I  had  heard  him  raise  his  voice.  ''  Do  you  reckon  it 
nothing,  to  penetrate  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  human  heart, 
to  read  the  crooked  counsels  of  statesmen,  to  lay  bare  the  most  hidden 
folds  of  society,  to  have  placed  before  one's  eyes  the  life  of  the  proudest- 
bom,  of  the  brave,  the  crafty,  and  the  beautiful,  in  utter  nakedness  and 
in  utter  helplessness.  These  scenes,  ever  shifting,  ever  varying,  in  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  ways ;  those  hideous  gamblings,  those  despair- 
ing joys  and  bootless  ravings,  which  lead  to  the  scaffold,  those  hysteric 
laughs  of  despair,  those  finuitic  festivals  of  dissipation  green  and  grey. 
Now  a  father,  who  cuts  his  throat  because  he  can  no  longer  endure  the 
cries  of  his  starving  children ;  again,  a  woman  who  offers  the  very 
jewel  for  which  she  has  bartered  name  and  happiness.  O,  these 
actors  I  these  inimitable  actors  I  Here  Garrick  and  Kean  and  Kemble 
might  have  studied;  but  their  art  is  lost  on  me.  Often,  indeed, 
a  love-sick  girl,  an  old  iperchant,  a  starving  worthy  mechanic,  or  a 
mother  who  panted  to  conceal  the  scandal  of  a  beloved  child — a  noble 
lord  on  the  brink  of  ruin — often  have  they  made  my  hair  stand  erect 
like  the  mane  of  a  frightened  horse ;  but  now  I  can  look  at  these  scenes, 
I  can,  young  man ;  nothing  now  deceives  me ;  nothing  will.  I  can  pierce 
the  heart  through ;  and  what  do  I  want  ?  I  possess  every  thing.  I 
may  buy  ministers  and  consciences ;  that  is  in  my  power.  The  fairest 
women  are  rushing  upon  their  knees  before  me.  Here,  young  man, 
here  in  this  room,"  said  the  withered  usurer,  "here  have  paid  me 
homage,  beauties,  to  delineate  whose  charms  would  outstrip  the  artist's 
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skill.  But  I  stand  immoveable  in  my  scorn,  for  I  am  past  this  frenzy  ; 
and  I  revenge  myself  on  mankind  who  spumed  and  buffetted  me  while 
I  was  young  and  vigorous,  but  helpless  and  pennyless,  and  with  no 
house  to  shelter,  no  Mend  to  console  me.  I  have  tasted  and  am  satiated. 
I  am  one  of  forty,  who  are  the  silent,  the  mute,  the  unknown  kings 
of  this  country,  the  arbiters  of  life— for  gold  is  life.  Forty  we 
are,  bound  together  by  the  same  ties,  the  same  interests,  though  not 
the  same  motives.  Once  every  week  we  assemble  and  compare  notes, 
reveal  the  mysteries  of  finance,  and  of  existence ;  no  fortune,  no  con- 
dition escapes  our  view.  We  hold  the  secrets  of  every  family  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  In  our  black  book  there  are  notes  as  terrible  to 
man  and  woman  as  those  in  the  book  of  judgment.  Public  credit  and 
private  happiness,  the  safety  of  the  bank,  and  the  stability  of  commerce, 
depend  ten  times  in  the  year  upon  us.  What  is  your  secret  police  ? 
It  is  we  who  analyse,  who  anatomise  the  world  and  its  value.  We  love 
money;  we  love  it,  but  we  love  power  still  more,  and  money  is  power. 
Yes,  yes,  it  is — 

<<  Here,"  said  the  little  grey  man,  pointing  round  his  comfortless 
walls;  '<  here,  within  these  dingy  naked  walls;  here  the  lofty  hero, 
who  has  fought  and  won  battles  by  dozens,  becomes  humble  as  the 
sinner,  who  is  on  the  eve  of  being  launched  into  eternity ;  here  the 
most  enraptured  lover,  whom  a  word  from  the  lips  of  his  divinity  would 
drive  mad,  here  he  will  beg  with  folded  hands ;  here  prays  the  mer- 
chant, who  never  acknowledged  the  name  of  his  Creator;  here  she 
bends  low — ^low,  before  whom  the  stateliest  noble  would  kiss  the  dust. 
Here  the  artist  and  mechanic,  the  farmer  and  the  landlord,  learn  to 
unite  in  prayer.  Here,"  added  he,  drawing  his  hand  over  his  brow, 
<^  is  the  scale  in  which  the  destiny  of  thousands,  of  London  itself,  is 
balanced.  Do  you  then  believe  that  I  have  no  rejoicing,  no  pleasure, 
no  poetry,  under  this  cold  and  shrivelled  mask  ?  that  there  beats  no 
Heeling  under  these  blasted  muscles  ?"  He  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  rivetted  his  eye  once  more  upon  me.  ''  Yes,  you  shall  hear 
more — ^yes — "  and  so  saying  he  turned  and  retreated  to  his  bed-room. 

I  arose,  and  staggered  towards  the  door  almost  stupified.  I  tottered 
down  stairs.  The  little  grey  man  had  swollen  up  before  me  into  « 
frightful  monster.  He  had  changed  into  a  fantastic  horrible  being. 
He  was  the  incarnate  representative  of  the  arch-demon.  Existence, 
man,  and  beauty,  looked  hideous  in  my  eyes ;  for  all,  all  speared  sub* 
servient  to  his  infernal  power.i 
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PART    FIRST. 

I  THINK  it  right  to  apprise  thee,  kind  and  indulgent  reader,  that  the 
story  I  am  about  to  place  before  thee  is  not  one  of  fiishionable  life. 
Thou  wilt  find  no  Dukes  saying  witty  things,  as  Dukes,  I  suppose, 
invariably  do ;  no  Countesses  smiling  amidst  a  string  of  quotations  from 
the  French ;  and  no  aristocratic  philosopher  shewing  his  contempt  at 
the  same  time  for  the  middle  ranks  and  grammar.  I  am  the  hero  of 
my  own  story  ;  and  the  only  interest  which  I  can  expect  to  excite,  will 
arise  from  a  view  of  the  sufferings  of  a  human  being,  laid  open  with  an 
unsparing  hand ;  of  the  sources  irom  which  they  flowed,  and  of  the 
method  taken,  (and  successfully  taken,)  to  cure  them.  I  am  not  going 
to  give  a  bead-roll  of  bodily  ailments,  which  might  be  supplied  from  the 
index  to  Dr.  Buchan  ;  for  though  at  one  time  I  was  afflicted  with  pains 
and  agonies  in  almost  every  limb,  I  do  not  consider  them,  (though  ex- 
ercising a  fearful  influence  over  the  part  diviniory)  worthy  of  critical 
or  philosophical  analysis.  It  is  with  the  mind  only  that  at  present  I 
mean  to  have  to  do  ;  and  in  tracing,  during  many  years,  the  motions  of 
my  own,  I  feel  assured  I  shall  not  be  led  from  the  path  of  the  strictest 
veracity,  in  order  to  confer  any  additional  interest  on  the  process  :  for 
in  all  things,  and  particularly  m  the  history  of  the  mind,  no  quality  is 
so  valuable  and  (to  the  earnest  inquirer)  so  interesting  as  Truth.  To 
thee,  then,  O  Truth  I — who,  to  the  wrapt  soul  of  the  most  sublime  of 
the  sages  of  old  time,  didst  appear  as  the  body  of  Him,  of  whom  light 
was  the  shadow, — to  thee  do  I  dedicate  my  pen  I— and  though  the 
subject  be  not  exalted,  according  to  our  present  modes  of  thought,  yet 
will  it  appear  glorified  with  a  surpassing  brightness,  when  thus  it  shall 
be  shone  upon  by  Thee. 

I  said  I  should  restrict  my  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  mind ; 
but  before  I  come  to  the  portion  of  my  life  in  which  thought  consti- 
tuted, as  it  were,  the  whole  of  my  existence,  I  must  give  some  account 
of  myself,  so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  trace  along  with  me  the  steps 
which  conducted  both  downward  to  the  scene  of  my  misery  and  afflic- 
tions, and  then  upward  to  the  free  and  refreshing  light  of  day,  from 
the  murky  and  deathfiil  gloom  of  that  hyper-phlegethontic  hell. 

It  is  only  because  I  at  present  am  alive,  and  because  all  who  are  in 
the  world  must  have  come  into  it,  that  I  can  affirm  with  certainty  that 
I,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  was  bom.     The  place  of  my  nativity  was 

the  quiet  village  of ,  in shire.     There   I   continued  till 

seventeen  years  of  age,  in  the  house  of  the  woman  who  nursed  me.  In 
that  time  my  education  was  not  neglected.  I  soon  acquired  all  the  in* 
formation  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  village  schoolmaster  to 
bestow,  and  toiled  on  incessantly  in  acquiring  more.  From  what  funds 
it  was  that  my  nurse  and  I  were  supported,  it  never  entered  into  my 
thoughts  to  enquire.  To  be  sure,  a  trifling  sum  was  all  that  our  few  neces- 
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sities  demanded :  but  though  we  stood,  or  seemed  to  stand,  on  the  de- 
bateable  ground  between  independence  and  poverty,  my  mind  had  early 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  neither  wealth  nor  hereditary  rank, 
nor  even  the  moderate  distinction  of  a  legal  birth,  which  constituted  a 
gentleman.  I  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  nor  do  I  know  much  of  what 
is  called  the  world  yet ;  but  had  I  known  the  miserable  defences  behind 
which  titled  greatness  hides  its  internal  insignificance,  I  should  have 
spumed  them  then  as  now  ; — and  a  boy  at  that  time,  bred  up  in  an  un- 
luiown  village, — a  bastard,  with  but  one  friend,  and  that  a  woman  of 
the  humblest  grade, — had  placed  himself  on  a  height  immeasurably 
above  the  brainless  dolts  who  plume  themselves  on  the  patrician  titles 
of  their  &thers ; — ^and  he  felt  his  superiority  I  If  a  gloom  came  over 
me,  as  in  those  days  it  sometimes  did,  and  if  I  gave  way  for  a  moment 
to  despondency  on  account  of  my  friendlessness  and  destitution,  I 
rushed  to  the  sea-side,  which  I  had  made  my  place  of  study,  and  pulling 
Cordery*s  Colloquies  from  my  pocket,  I  construed  a  sentence  or  two  of 
it  at  the  very  top  of  my  voice,  and  then  shouted  till  the  rocks  re-echoed 
to  my  vociferations,  "  I  am  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  I — I  am  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar  I" 

Had  I,  then,  no  friend  excepting  my  kind-hearted,  but  unintellectual 
nurse  ?  This  question,  my  indulgent  reader,  I  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  answer ;  for  the  word  friend  (amicus)  is  not  sufficiently  defined 
in  its  signification  to  enable  me  to  pronoimce  upon  it  without  some 
words  of  explanation  as  to  the  meaning  I  attach  to  it.  A  friend,  in 
my  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  a  person  of  a  good,  at  least,  if  not  an 
acute  understanding,  who  can  sit  for  hours  unwearied  and  listen  to 
your  remarks,  who  can  laugh  at  your  facetiae,  and  has  a  soul  subtle 
enough  to  enter,  under  the  guidance  of  your  monological  conversation, 
into  the  depths  of  the  most  abstruse  philosophy.  And  here  parenthe- 
tically let  me  enter  a  protest  against  the  ordinary  expression  which  I 
have  just  now  used — the  depths  of  abstruse  philosophy.  It  would  be 
with  a  juster  consideration  of  our  own  powers,  if  we  were  to  think  of 
philosophy  as  something  lofty,  and  raised  above  us,  rather  than  as  a 
depth,  a  descent,  an  abyss.  Hid,  indeed,  is  she  from  the  eyes  of  owls 
which  dive  into  dark  places,  and  flutter  on  with  unavailing  efforts 
through  the  palpable  obscure.  Rather  let  us  say  divine  philosophy  is 
seated  on  her  etberial  throne,  high  up  in  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and 
that  the  radiance  of  her  presence  is  unendurable  save  to  the  eagle  eyes 
of  Science  and  Aristotelian  Logic.  A  friend  is  one  who,  in  sickness, 
wUl  tend  your  bed,  and  will  share  with  you  his  purse,  his  home,  his 
heart.  Friend  then  (amicus)  of  this  sort  I  certainly  had  not :  yet 
even  then  I  was  not  left  altogether  friendless,  as  thou,  my  best  beloved, 
my  bashful,  my  beautiful,  canst  witness!  But  not  on  page  like  this, 
devoted  to  far  other  objects  than  fond  records  of  unavailing  love,  shall 
thy  name  be  written.  Under  some  appellation  distinct  from  the  home 
associations  of  thine  own,  let  me  commemorate  thee ;  that  the  recol- 
lections of  thy  love,  thy  beauty,  thy  misfortunes,  may,  in  as  great  a 
degree  as  possible,  be  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  chaste  seve- 
rity of  this  narrative  of  my  own  peculiar  griefs.     Camilla,  then,  be  thy 
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name,  loved  under  any  designation,  but  to  my  heart,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  more  exquisitely  endeared  under  the  good  old  English  name  of 

.     Let  me  linger  on  the  memory  of  those  days  ere  sin  or  sorrow, 

or  cold  calculating  prudence  had  laid  their  icy  fingers  upon  either  of 
our  hearts.  Soon  shall  my  retrospections  carry  me  amid  blackness  and 
gloom ;  let  me,  ere  I  put  off  into  that  stormy  sea  of  troubles  and  of 
crimes,  linger  a  little  upon  the  shore,  and  form  the  freshest  of  its 
flowers  into  a  chaplet  for  thee.  Let  me  retrace  our  first  acquaintance, 
its  interruption  ;  and,  for  the  present,  let  me  forget,  as  fiir  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, the  appalling  miseries  of  the  hour  in  which  it  was  so  terribly 
renewed. 

And  a  girl  then  was  my  only  friend?  Even  so,  good  Sir;  and 
a  girl  so  good  and  so  pure  as  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  an  Enghsh 
viUage.  She  was  young  at  the  time  I  write  of;  she  was  not  fourteen 
years  of  age — and  young,  as  in  reality  she  was,  her  appearance  was 
still  more  juvenile.  To  me  she  looked  up,  (so  I  believed),  as  to  her 
elder  brother.  Brother  and  sister  of  her  own  she  had  none.  A  simi- 
larity in  our  condition  made  me  love  the  little  desolate  girl,  and  in  my 
heart  I  adopted  her  as  my  sister.  Little  did  I  know  what  warmer 
feelings  were  glowing  in  that  almost  childish  bosom ;  but  so  it  was.  In 
my  walks  through  our  own  romantic  valley  she  was  ever  at  my  side, 
still  was  her  eye  turned  with  admiration  upon  me ;  and  if  perchance 
in  one  of  those  moods  of  the  mind  to  which  all  men  of  highly  imagina- 
tive power  feel  a  delight  in  giving  way,  I  recited  some  noble  passage 
from  the  Eton  grammar,  though  I  perceived  that  the  meaning  of 
the  words  did  not  reach  her  understanding,  I  saw  that  her  soul  was 
awakened  as  if  beneath  the  spell  of  an  enchanter,  by  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  language,  *'  by  its  long  resounding  march,  and  energy  divine.*' 
But  enough  of  this  proem,  tedious  to  all,  and,  I  doubt  not,  courteous 
reader,  unintelligible  to  thee :  I  now  summon  up  my  courage  to  leave 
those  scenes  of  innocence,  amidst  which,  even  in  retrospection,  it  is  so 
sweet  to  linger,  and  turn  me  to  severer  labours,  to  more  melancholy 
trials. 

My  nurse  about  this  time  died — she  called  me  to  her  couch  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  communication  to  me  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
but  scarcely  had  she  begun  to  relate  some  particulars  of  my  unhappy 
mother,  when  her  strength  entirely  gave  way ;  but  her  eye, — to  this  hour 
I  see  it,  filled  with  the  intense  light  of  determined  will,  and  rendered 
darker  in  the  depth  of  its  expression  by  the  advancing  shadows  of  the 
grave— it  rested  on  me,  unchanging,  fixed  and  almost  severe  in  its  mys- 
terious solemnity.  I  gazed  on  her  as  she  lay,  calm  and  motionless, 
and,  save  for  that  lustrous  orb,  a  being  of  another  world  ;  but  though 
&st  receding  from  this  mortal  sphere,  in  crossing  the  black  billows  of 
that  undiscovered  ocean,  her  eye  still  rested  upon  me  as  the  last  land- 
mark of  the  beautiful  and  sunny  world  she  was  leaving.  Gradually  the 
glance  grew  less  and  less  bright,  and  soon  I  perceived,  though  the  eye 
was  still  &stened  on  me,  that  the  spirit  had  fled,  and  before  me,  in  the 
marble  fixedness  of  death,  lay  the  first,  the  only  friend  I  had  known. 

But  my  mind  was  soon  made  up.     With  tender  and  careful  hands  I 
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closed  the  lids  of  the  deceased,  went  up  to  my  own  little  room  in  the 
garret  of  the  cottage,  and  laid  myself  down  to  rest,  not  without  many 
tears  and  a  desolation  of  heart  which  I  find  it  impossible  to  describe. 
I  know  not  whether  I  gave  myself  up  to  sleep,  but  ere  I  recovered 
from  the  stupor  into  which  my  grief  had  thrown  me,  the  birds  were 
singing  on  the  trees  above  my  window.  Making  up  a  small  parcel  of 
my  clothes  and  the  rest  of  my  earthly  possessions,  not  forgetting  my 
copy  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  (who  was  at  that  time  my  favourite  above  aU 
the  Latin  authors  I  was  acquainted  with),  I  slipt  gently  down  stairs, 
and  resolving  to  take  a  last  look  of  my  earliest  friend,  before  I  left  my 
native  vaUey  for  ever,  I  entered  on  tiptoe  into  the  chamber  of  death. 
She  lay  in  her  tranquil,  everlasting  sleep ;  I  gazed  on  her  for  a  long  time, 
and,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  laid  my  head  down  on  her  bosom.  Farewell 
to  the  scenes  I  have  loved,  to  the  blue  skies' glassing  themselves  in  the 
bluer  ocean,  to  the  joys  of  youth  shared  by  this  humble  and  now  happy 
woman,  to  the  sorrows  which  she  also  shared ;  the  world  is  now  before 
me,  and  never  again  shall  the  peaceful  cottage  shelter  me  from  the 
storms  of  life, — farewell  to  you,  ye  ever-during  rocks  amidst  which  I 
have  loved  to  climb,  and  again,  and  yet  again  farewell,  thou  who  now 
re-openest  thine  eyes  in  a  brighter  and  a  lovelier  world  than  this,  but 
whose  insensate  bosom  is  thus,  as  in  thy  life-time,  my  refuge  and  my 
pillow — feirewell,  and  yet  again  fiurewell,  my  guide,  my  patroness,  my 
friend  1  As  I  left  the  valley,  I  turned  to  feast  my  eyes  once  more  upon 
its  beauty.  The  morning  smoke  had  not  yet  begun  to  curl  from  the 
chimney  of  a  single  cottage,  and,  as  I  gazed  on  the  village  lying  so 
quietly  in  its  own  secluded  nook,  I  thought  that  I  resembled  some  adven- 
turous bird,  which,  on  some  future  day,  might  wish — how  vainly,  how 
passionately  I  with  rent  plumage  and  a  drooping  wing,  to  return  once 
more  to  its  nest.  As  I  indulged  in  these  thoughts,  I  heard  a  clear, 
happy,  female  voice  singing  a  merry  tune,  and,  coming  out  from  the 
brushwood  with  a  bundle  of  firewood  on  her  head,  I  saw  Camilla.  When 
she  saw  me  her  song  suddenly  ceased,  the  whole  truth  seemed  to  flash 
upon  her  at  once,  and  with  a  spring  of  tearful  affection  she  rushed  to 
mj  side. 

Header,  remember  that  this  girl  was  the  only  human  being,  with  the 
exception  of  my  nurse,  who  had  shewed  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
my  feelings ;  that  I  had  adopted  her  as  my  sister  in  my  heart,  and  that 
I  was  now  about  to  leave  her,  as  I  thought,  for  ever.  Think  me  not 
then  unmanly  if  I  wept.  I  wept,  and  the  tender  girl's  softer  nature  was 
awed  into  fearfulness  and  silence,  by  the  intensity  of  my  grief.  With 
glassy  eyes  she  kept  gazing  up  into  my  face,  and  at  intervals  murmured, 
but  with  no  perceptible  motion  of  her  lips — "  I  am  lonely  now  I "  I 
tried  as  best  I  could  to  comfort  her,  but  the  child,  still  clinging  to  my 
arm,  would  not  be  comforted,  and  in  the  same  tone  of  deep  and  settled 
despair,  she  said,  *<  I  am  lonely  now,  I  am  lonely  now  I"  I  searched  in 
my  bundle  for  some  parting  gift  to  bestow  on  the  affectionate  mourner, 
to  keep  me  in  remembrance  when  distance  and  time  divided  us,  but  I 
could  find  nothing  to  answer  the  purpose  but  my  volume  of  Cornelius 
Nepos.  This  then,  as  a  pUdge  of  my  affection,  I  gave  to  her,  and  though 
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of  course  to  her  it  was  as  a  "  well  shut  up,"  with  what  a  passionate 
earnestness  did  she  lay  it  in  her  hosom,  and  thank  me  with  a  glance 
from  her  now  tearful  eyes;  how  pleased!  how  evanescent  I  I  had 
lingered  long  enough,  so  I  took  her  in  my  arms  and  kissed  her  with  the 
earnestness  of  deep  and  grateful  affection,  and  with  a  muttered  blessing 
on  her,  I  continued  my  way.  I  turned  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  at  the 
last  winding  of  the  road ;  her  firewood  still  lay  on  the  ground,  her  hands 
were  still  clasped  oyer  the  Tolnme  I  had  given  her,  and  I  could  almost 
£incy  I  heard  her,  in  her  low  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  and  helplessness, 
murmuring  "  I  am  lonely  now,  I  am  lonely  now  I" 

I  know  not  what  other  men  have  felt  on  first  starting  in  life,  but  the 
feeling  I  should  conceive  in  all  must  be  one  of  exquisite  enioymentt 
Even  in  my  own  case,  I  remember  that  after  walking  a  few  miles  I  felt 
my  spirits  exhilarated  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  Care  seemed  to 
be  lined  from  off  my  bosom,  and,  in  the  buoyant  anticipations  of  youth, 
I  marched  forward,  and  even  found  some  difficulty  in  restraining  my 
exuberance  of  happiness  from  breaking  into  song. 

I  have  often  remarked  the  curious  contrast  there  is  between  a  man's 
spirits  and  his  circumstances :  if  at  this  time,  for  instance,  I  had  had  a 
hundred  pounds  in  my  pocket,  my  thoughts  would  probably  have  as* 
sumed  a  more  sombre  cast,  either  from  the  fear  of  losing  my  fortune, 
or  from  the  anticipation  of  the  want  to  which  I  should  be  reduced  when 
it  was  spent ;  but  no  such  gloomy  ideas  entered  my  mind ;  I  had  the 
felicity  to  be  without  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and  felt  myself  elevated, 
as  Tony  Lumpkin  says,  in  a  concatenation  accordingly.  Behold  me, 
then,  in  the  merry  month  of  June,  just  fifteen  years  ago,  pacing  the 

high  road  from to ^  with  my  bundle  on  my  back,  a  good 

hazel  staff  in  my  hand,  the  sum  of  eightpence  halfpenny  in  my  pocket ; 
and  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  an  unusual  share  of  learning  and 
sagacity,  and,  above  all,  an  immense  power  in  the  syllogistic  kingdom  of 
Aristotehan  philosophy  I  But  Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  lived 
upon  a  syllogism.  No,  good  reader ;  but  he  could  have  done  more :  he 
could  have  commanded,  by  the  power  of  intellect,  the  wealth  and  ho- 
nours of  any  nation;  and,  by  the  same  means,  I,  not  the  meanest  or  least 
intellectual  of  his  followers,  aimed  at  the  same  success.  In  the  midst 
of  the  reveries  of  a  young  and  ardent  imagination,  I  was  startled  by  a 
low  whistle  at  my  side,  and  on  looking  up,  I  saw  standing  before  me  a 
man  oi  gigantic  height,  his  features  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  his  hair  hanging  in  matted  ringlets  about  his  fiu^e.  Half 
alarmed  at  his  abrupt  appearance,  I  bade  him  good  morrow,  and  was 
about  to  pass  on ;  but  my  new  acquaintance  seemed  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  part  company  so  easily.  He  entered  into  conversation  in  a  tone  and 
dialect  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  with  an  accent  so  different  from  any  to 
which  I  had  been  accustomed,  that  I  concluded  he  must  belong  to  a 
tribe  of  the  wandering  Bohemians,  or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  the 
gypsies.  I  am  particular  in  my  notice  of  this  individual,  as  it  was  to 
htm  that  I  owed  my  introduction  to  that  from  which  my  woes,  for  many 
dismal  years,  took  their  origin.  He  spoke  to  me  kindly,  and  there  was 
eomething  in  the  picturesque  figure  <^the  man,  in  his  air  of  lawlessness 
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and  independence,  that  strongly  rivetted  my  attention.  The  scene, 
too,  in  which  we  were,  corresponded  well  with  the  appearance  of  my 
companion.  We  were  defiling  through  a  narrow  pass  in  the  mountains 
of shire ;  ahoye  us  the  bare  hUls  rose  without  one  spot  of  ver- 
dure, and  a  bright  sun  shone  over  barren  heath  and  gloomy  sterility, 
while  no  human  figure  moved  upon  the  scene,  but  myself  and  my  gaunt, 
and  almost  fierce  looking,  fellow  traveller.  At  last,  after  a  walk  of 
several  hours,  he  looked  at  me  with  an  air  of  compassion,  and  said, 
^*  You  are  tired,  hungry  perhaps — we  shall  soon  reach  my  t^nt,  so  bear 
up."     Now,  it  has  cJways  been  with  me  a  matter  of  pride  how  long  I 


man  above  the  grovelling  infirmities  of  his  nature.  I  would  have  you 
to  understand,  I  am  not  hungry  ;  I  never  was  hungry ;  and  never  shall 
be  hungry."  "  Good  words,  good  words ;"  he  replied, "  thee  will  think 
of  this  boast  of  thine,  when  thee  hast  not  a  loaf  in  the  world ;  and 
there,  though  thee  cross  not  my  palm  with  silver,  thy  fortune's  told 
thee  I "  His  words  came  upon  me  with  the  terrible  enei^  of  truth. 
I  felt,  at  that  moment,  that  the  hour  would  arrive  when  his  prediction 
would  be  verified ;  and  I  felt,  by  anticipation,  the  pangs  which  in  after 
days  I  too  truly  experienced,  of  the  gnawings  of  relentless  hunger,  of 
which  the  poet's  eagle  was  only  a  type,  that  eagle  which  dug,  with 
never-ceasing  beak,  into  the  vitals  of  the  bound,  but  soul«triumphant 
king,  scorning  his  everlasting  tortures,  his  solitude,  and  his  agonies,  by 
the  exercise  of  an  unconquerable  mind.  Hunger  I  thou  mighty  and 
appalling  demon,  who  walkest  amidst  the  groans  of  hearts  which  long 
to  die,  and  yet  find  to  die  impossible;  how  well  do  I  know  thee,  and 
the  tortures  of  thy  murderous  presence  I  Soul-sick,  and  fiiinting  through 
excess  of  physical  pain,  how  have  I  felt  that  thy  power  of  inflicting 
torment  was  less  over  the  body  than  the  mind — the  sinking  of  the 
spirit,  the  finding  away  of  hope,  of  feeling,  of  life  itself;  and,  finally,  the 
rendering  up  of  the  gigantic  inteUect  to  be  toyed  with,  teased,  and 
fretted  by  the  horrid  agencies  of  unimaginable  dreams.  Too  well  I 
know  thee,  oh,  hunger  I  thou  mighty  and  appalling  demon  I 

We  now  reached  a  deep  secluded  dell,  and  within  it,  on  the  bank  of 
a  little  mountain  torrent,  several  camps  were  pitched  in  the  most  irre* 
gular  and  picturesque  manner  possible.  It  has  often  struck  me  since, 
that  the  gypsies  betray  their  oriental  origin  in  this  respect  as  well  as 
others,  that  their  taste  in  selecting  sites  for  their  encampments  is  in- 
finitely above  the  Europeans.  I  never  see  one  of  their  bivouacks,  so 
rude  and  striking  from  its  wildness  and  singularity,  without  being  re- 
minded of  scenes  which  I  have  read  or  dreamt  of ;  the  halt  of  a  caravan 
by  the  side  of  some  streamlet  in  the  desert,  or  the  canvass-city  of  some 
emir-king  beneath  the  shadow  of  stately  palm-trees ;  and  I  half  expect 
to  hear,  resounding  from  the  interior,  the  strains  of  the  eastern  dulcimer, 
such  as  blessed  the  dreams  of  one  of  the  first  of  men,  when  there  was  re- 
vealed to  him  the  wondrous  vision  of  the  Abyssinian  maid ; — ^bnt  this  is  a 
digression.     I  was  now  very  much  fiitigued,  and  had  eaten  nothing  the 
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whole  day.  I  felt,  of  course,  weak  and  exhausted.  I  therefore  asked  my 
comrade,  on  entering  his  tent,  to  giye  me  a  glass  of  water.  <<  Water?"  he 
said,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis — "  we  keep  no  such  expensive  liquor  here." 
He,  howerer,  went  to  a  small  hox,  and  produced  a  bottle  and  a  large 
wooden  drinking  vessel.  This  he  filled  from  the  bottle,  and  drank  off  in  a 
moment.  He  replenished  the  goblet,  and  gave  it  to  me — (at  this  time 
it  was  about  ten  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
1816 ;  the  heaven  was  clear,  the  air  serene  and  calm ;  and  just  at  that 
instant, — for  every  thing  connected  with  the  great  event  made  an  in* 
effaoeable  impression  on  my  recollection, — one  of  the  quadrupeds  em« 
ployed  in  conveying  the  tents  began  to  bray  in  a  very  lively  and  jocose 
manner) — ^and  I  put  the  vessel  to  my  lips,  and  at  one  draft  I  emptied 
it :  I  saw  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
seemed  in  a  moment  opened  to  my  view;  my  strength  appeared  to 
return,  and  not  only  to  return,  but  to  be  increased,  magnified,  enlarged 
in  an  infinite  degree.  I  thought  I  could  lift  the  universe;  that  I  could 
tear  up  forest  trees  by  theur  roots :  then  I  thought  I  was  taller  than 
the  sons  of  Anak ;  that  I  gradually  rose  higher  and  higher  in  corporeal 
altitude ;  that  I  towered  above  houses,  churches,  cathedrals,  mountains ; 
that  my  head  at  last  reached  nearly  to  the  moon.  Then  my  fiincy  took 
a  different  turn ;  I  swelled,  widened,  till  the  tent  in  which  I  sat  seemed 
to  distend  over  half  the  globe;  lights  glanced  before  my  eyes,  green,  grey, 
blue,  of  all  colours  and  shapes ;  rockets  went  off  at  my  ear,  the  earth  quaked 
under  my  feet,  and  at  length  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground  and  slept ;  and 
this  was  my  introduction  to  the  fiend  who  made  me  miserable  for  many  a 
weary  year.     The  accursed  liquid  which  I  had  drunk  was  Gin  I 

Tent,  trunk,  bottle,  and  companion,  all  are  gone ;  and  in  addition 
to  their  own  baggage,  the  horde  has  kindly  taken  my  httle  bundle. 
I  am  lying  on  the  damp  ground,  for  it  is  now  night;  the  moon  is 
shining  in  serenity  above  me,  and  my  mouth  and  throat  are  parched 
with  the  most  intolerable  thirst.  I  bathe  my  head  and  fiice  in  a  pool 
of  the  mountain  stream,  and  pursue  my  way  with  as  much  cheerful* 
ness  as  I  can  assume.  But,  though  my  courage  remained  unbroken, 
my  strength  was  entirely  gone.  Hunger,  also,  came  upon  me,  and  I 
toiled  on  in  hopes  of  coming  to  some  cottage  where  my  appetite 
might  be  appeased.  But  in  that  mountainous  district  the  population  is 
scanty  and  thinly  scattered.  My  struggles  against  my  miseries  of  body 
and  mind  were  long  and  vigorous ;  hope  came,  but  it  was  only  at  in- 
tervals ;  and  the  previous  excitement  of  the  stimulating  beverage  I  had 
partaken,  incapacitated  me  from  exerting  myself  so  much  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  done.  At  length,  after  all  my  philosophy ;  after  all 
my  pride  of  letters  ;  after  all  the  triumphs  of  a  subtle  and  penetrating 
understanding ;  I  fell — sank — was  annihilated  I  I  threw  myself  on  my 
&ce,  and  howled  in  the  agony  of  my  tortured  spirit  I  I  hated  life  ;  I 
loathed  every  thing ;  and  I  remember  I  looked  up  with  the  dimmed  eyes 
of  an  exhausted  and  dying  man,  at  the  pure  brightness  of  the  moon ; 
and  with  a  demoniacal  feeling  of  rage  and  indignation,  I  cursed  her  as 
she  shone  I  I  cursed  her  for  sailing  so  placidly  through  that  azure  sea, 
and  1  was  unwilling  that  even  the  eyes  of  heaven^s  starry  host  should 
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be  witnesses  of  my  agonies  and  abasement  I  But  a  change  came  orer 
my  feelings ;  the  cmel  sufferings  of  my  head  and  stomach  were  miti- 
gated— were  entirely  removed.  Langour, — a  dreamy  consciousness  of 
the  ebbing  away  of  life, — now  succeeded.  Forms,  forgotten  for  many 
years,  walked  palpably  before  my  eyes ;  I  again  saw  the  thrilling  gaze 
of  my  expiring  nurse ;  and  again,  with  a  pleasure  such  as  I  had  ex- 
perienced in  r^ty,  I  heard  the  soft,  clear  notes  of  Camilla  in  one  of 
her  legendary  balkds.  Thus  I  felt  happy  in  the  approach  of  death ; 
but  whilst  I  gave  myself  up  to  these  phantasies,  my  bodily  ear  was  also 
sharpened  in  a  preternatural  degree,  and  I  heard  distinctly  the  pulsa- 
tions of  my  heart  as  I  lay  with  my  breast  upon  the  ground.  I  also  de- 
tected the  breathings  of  some  animal  approaching  me  with  speed,  and  I 
raised  up  my  head,  and  peered  through  the  haze  of  moonlight,  and  saw 
coming  towards  me  a  dog  of  tremendous  size.  Something  he  bore  in  his 
mouth ;  and  Nature  told  me,  while  a  thrill  of  hope  again  passed  through 
my  bosom,  that  the  burthen  he  carried  was  a  loaf  of  bread — Bread  I 
How  my  energies  were  restored  by  the  chance  afforded  me  of  pre- 
serring  the  existence  which  a  moment  before  I  had  contemned  I  The 
dog  seemed  exhausted  with  much  running,  and  came  and  laid  himself 
down  within  a  yard  or  two  of  me,  and  began,  great  hearensl  to  swal- 
low the  bread,  for  one  mouthful  of  which  I  would  have  given  the 
world.  With  a  spring  (for  despair  and  famine  had  made  me  fearless 
of  the  consequences)  I  dashed  upon  the  dog  in  the  midst  of  his  feast. 
He  glared  iqK>n  me  with  fiery  eyes,  and  open-mouthed  he  jumped  at 
my  throat.  But  my  hand  was  on  the  shaggy  neck  of  the  monster,  and 
my  grasp  grew  tighter  and  tighter  with  the  unnatural  strength  of 
frenzy  I  The  dog  writhed  and  struggled,  and  his  bowlings  were  ter- 
rific and  appalling ;  but  his  writhings,  his  struggles,  and  eyen  his  bowl- 
ings were  responded  to  by  mine  I  My  eye,  meanwhile,  was  fixed  in- 
tensely on  the  loaf,  and  I  hated  the  animal  which  strove  so  fiercely 
to  debar  me  from  my  prey.  His  strength  was  unavailing,  and  I  re- 
tained my  grasp  upon  his  throats — At  length  his  breath  was  gone,  his 
eyes  lost  their  red  brilliancy,  and  his  legs  refused  to  bear  him.  As  I 
found  his  powers  decay,  my  rage  against  him  grew  ungovernable,  in 
proportion  as  the  moment  of  my  gratification  drew  near.  I  held  him 
with  the  death-grasp  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground ;  closer,  closer  than 
ever,  I  clutched  him  with  wilder  energy ;  and  even  when  I  saw  that 
death  had  indeed  taken  possession  of  his  prodigious  limbs,  I  dashed  him 
from  me  with  a  hatred  still  unquenched,  and  threw  myself  on  the  loaf 
in  a  delirium  of  thankfulness  and  joy.  I  ate  it  with  Uie  voracity  of  a 
wild  hy»na,  and  kept  looking  with  savage  exultation  on  my  murdered 
adversary.  In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  animaL  A  Newfoundland  of  the 
largest  size  and  surpassing  beauty ;  but  his  beauty  made  him  loathsome 
to  me  even  as  he  lay  still  and  rigid  in  that  oJm  moonlight  on  that 
desolate  heath.  I  soon  finished  my  repast,  and  stiU  cherishing  my 
animosity  against  my  victim,  I  sank  into  a  fevered  sleep^  with  my  head 
resting  on  his  still  warm  body. 

Hope  came  back  with  the  morning  hour.     I  raised  myself  from  my 
strange  pillow,  and  gazed  on  the  carcase  of  the  beautiful  animal,  but. 
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strange  to  say,  with  no  remorse  for  the  deed  I  had  done.    The  spirit  of 
bitterness  was  yet  in  my  heart ;  and  besides  I  considered  that,  as  the 
loaf  was  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  stolen,  I  had  been  appointed  by 
Proyidence  to  inflict  no  more  than  the  punishment  due  to  crime ;  and 
I  felt  elevated  at  the  magnificence  of  my  fi&te,  the  avenging  minister 
of  theft,  the  foreordained  Jack  Ketch  of  all  canine  delinquencies.     I 
pursued  my  way,  and  a  long  and  weary  way  it  was.    The  gypsies  who 
had  so  charitably  possessed  themselves  of  my  luggage,  had  had  the 
benevolence  to  leave  me  my  money ;  and  I  felt  assured,  ere  the  pangs 
of  hunger  again  overtook  me,  that  I  should  reach  some  village  where 
my  eight  pence  hal^nny  might  procure  me  at  least  a  meaL    About 
mid-day  I  arrived  at  a  small  hamlet,  situated  on  the  skirts  of  a  large 
forest,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  of  the  little  thatched  inn.     Here 
several  men  were  drinking ;  and  ere  I  had  well  got  seated,  one  of  them 
extended  to  me  his  can  of  beer,  and  invited  me  to  partake.    To  this  I 
was  not  unwilling,  for  indeed  I  have  remarked,  throughout  my  inter* 
course  with  the  world,  that  the  lips  which  are  at  any  instant  free  from 
the  thirst  of  beer,  are  seldom  endowed  with  any  share  of  intellectual 
conversation ;   but  though  beer  certainly  has  a  purifying  and  exalting 
effect  upon  the  oratorical  powers  of  even  the  most  slenderly  gifted  of 
mankind,  its  powers  in  this  respect  are  as  nothing  compared  with  those 
of  gin.   What  an  uprising  of  memories  and  of  imaginations  does  each 
succeeding  glass  of  that  intoxicating  fluid  produce  I  what  warmth  about 
the  region  of  the  stomach  I  (which,  in  spite  of  the  physician,  or  the 
phrenologist,  I  am  satisfied  is  the  residence  of  the  soul ;)  and  if,  in 
addition  to  the  liquor,  you  inhale  the  aromatic  odours  of  a  pipe  of 
genuine  tobacco,  your  fate  is  to  be  envied  by  monarchs— yon  are  above 
the  stars  I    Then,  how  the  "  lips  of  song  burst  open,  and  the  words  of 
fire  rush  out,'*  as  through  the  haze  you  have  raised  around  your  hearers 
and  yourself,  you  catch  glimpses  of  the  true  sublime ;  and  having 
spoken  in  the  inspiration  of  that  moment,  withdraw  again  like  the  god- 
desses in  Pope's  Homer,  within  the  shelter  of  your  cloud.     All  this  is 
true,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  when  you  have  indulged  in  these  con- 
templative and  philosophical  delectations  too  long;  when  the  system 
begins  to  fidl,  the  hands  and  knees  to  tremble  with  the  least  exertion, 
and  the  stomach  to  crave,  crave,  crave,  for  its  accustomed  stimulus,^ 
and  yet  to  bum  with  the  fires  of  Erebus  when  that  stimulus  is  applied,—- 
then,  indeed,  the  whole  character  of  the  liquid  is  changed,  and  it  acts 
as  your  master,  your  tyrant,  your  avenging  fury,  with  ^jlageUum  in  its 
hands,  more  hellish  and  more  accurst  than  the  lash  of  the  barbarian 
overseer,  dropping  with  the  blood  of  the  terror-stricken  slave  I 

However,  I  must  proceed  with  my  story,  and  beseech  thee,  most  in- 
.  telligent  of  readers,  to  excuse  my  rambling  and  irrelevancy.  I  put  the 
can,  which  had  been  so  kindly  offered  me,  to  my  lips,  and  drank  it  to 
the  dregs.  I  was  impelled  to  it  by  some  irresistible  propensity  ;  there 
was  no  avoiding  the  inevitable  necessity  of  emptying  it  to  the  bottom  ; 
it  was  my  fiite,  and  I  obeyed  it.  The  man,  however,  seemed  to  view  it 
in  a  difierent  light ;  he  started  up  in  a  rage,  which  was  further  exas- 
perated by  the  laughter  of  his  companions,  and  informed  me  that  he 
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did  not  understand  such  jokes.  I  replied  to  him,  with  the  equanimity 
of  a  superior  intelligence,  that  I  was  equally  unable  in  the  present 
instance,  to  perceive  any  thing  jocular  in  what  had  occurred,  that  I 
had  merely  availed  myself  of  his  kindness,  and  that  thirst  being  one  of 
the  accidents  of  our  common  nature,  even  I,  though  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  £g3rptians,  was  occasionally  liable  to  it  like  other  men. 
He,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  satisfied  with  my  elucidation,  and 
proceeded  to  the  most  abusive  language,  and  even  to  threaten  me  with 
corporeal  punishment.  Menaces  of  that  nature  I  have  uniformly  had 
the  magnanimity  to  despise,  as  I  have  persuaded  myself  that  this  body 
which  I  inhabit,  has  little  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man,  to 
whatever  degradations  it  may  be  exposed.  I  therefore  replied  to  his 
menaces  with  contempt.  He  challenged  me  to  the  combat;  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  to  him  that  my  weapons  were  drawn  from  the  dialectic 
armoury  of  the  schools,  that  I  could  wrestle  with  an  error  in  the  mid- 
dle term,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a  iorites,  but  with  brute  man 
I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  coming  into  personal  collision.  I  may  remark, 
that  during  the  agitation  of  this  quarrel,  I  was  busily  employed  in  the 
mastication  of  considerable  quantities  of  bread  and  cheese, — and  the 
gratification  of  my  appetite,  contributed  perhaps  to  the  equanimity  of 
my  temper.  The  man,  however,  on  hearing  my  remarks,  seemed  rather 
to  increase  in  his  malevolence ;  he,  with  his  brutal  companions,  unawed 
by  the  voice  of  learning,  unquailing  before  the  disciple  of  the  star- 
minded  reasoner  of  Stagyra,  gathered  around  me,  and  with  hustling  and 
pushing,  finally  ejected  me  into  the  open  air,  and  locked  and  barred  the 
inhospitable  door  behind  me.  I  pursued  my  way,  disdaining  to  waste  a 
thought  on  such  grovelling  intellects  and  in  a  deep  reverie,  in  which  I 
could  hear  the  sound  of  words,  without  at  the  moment  being  able  to 
attach  a  meaning  to  them,  I  heard  the  landlord,  who  was  confined  by 
gout,  or  some  other  infirmity,  to  his  chair,  in  the  open  arbour  at  his 
door,  exclaiming  that  I  had  neglected  to  pay  for  my  refreshment.  Need 
I  state  to  thee,  dear  reader,  that  at  that  instant  the  words  fell  blank 
upon  my  ear  ?  I  heard  indeed  the  sounds,  but  not  for  many  hours 
after,  when  with  weary  feet  I  was  travelling  at  the  distance  of  many 
miles,  did  the  meaning  of  the  expression  find  a  resting  place  in  my 
understanding.  I  went  on  in  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which  I  was  n<^ 
awakened  till  it  was  too  late  to  repair  my  involuntary  inadvertence. 
And  of  what  were  my  musings  ?  They  were  of  all  things  bright  and 
fair,  and  beautiful;  of  the  prospects  that  were  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  my,  hitherto,  dark  and  benighted  youth ;  and  I  gloried  in  contem- 

?lating  the  difference  between  my  present  situation,  and  the  proud  one 
had  no  doubt  of  holding  within  a  few  weeks. 

The  adventures  1  have  related  may  appear  minute  and  trifling,  but 
they  are  recorded  here  on  account  of  the  deep  influence  they  exerted 
on  my  destinies  at  an  afler  time.  At  present  every  thing  is  in  my 
favour — youth,  health,  and  an  undeniable  spirit;  soon  I  arrive  at  the 
period  of  my  life  when  my  bliss  reached  its  acme,  when  I  had  it  in 
my  power  to  say  to  Care,  go !  and  he  was  sure  to  obey  me ;  to  Glad- 
ness, come  I  and  instantly  she  came.     Yes !  when  seated  in  the  quiet 
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chair,  which  I  loyed  to  call  my  own,  with  the  kettle  of  hot  water  on 
the  hob,  the  long-necked  bottle  of  Geneva  on  the  table,  with  what 
dreams  of  delight  was  not  my  fancy  filled!  Come,  then,  and  pass  in 
swift  review  before  us,  ye  Years,  in  which  my  heart  was  happy  as  a  bird 
that,  in  some  long  sunny  evening  in  the  Poet's  month  of  May,  sings  to 
itself  its  own  gladsome  tune,  and  flutters  from  tree  to  tree.  Come,  and 
88  ye  evolve  your  glittering  array,  teach  us  in  what  a  philosopher's 
pleasures  consist,  and  then,  having  listened  to  your  story,  let  me  turn 
to  the  gloomy  pages  of  my  book  of  existence,  and  bid  farewell  to  my 
peace  of  mind,  to  my  happy  nights,  to  my  listening  auditors,  to  my 
chair  of  state  in  that  crowded  and  yet  untumultuary  Tap  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  bright  essence  of  nectar  and  of  juniper  I  a  long  farewell  to  my  bles- 
sedness derived  from  thee  I 

[end  of  the  first  part.] 
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It  is  seldom  in  this  stem  and  strifeful  world  that  an  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion becomes  altogether  converted  into  an  instrument  of  harmless  gratification, 
and  yet  such  is  the  case  with  the  arroWy  if  we  except  its  use  bv  a  few  hordes  of 
savaffes  that  are  still  without  the  pale  of  civilization.  From  the  earliest  period 
to  which  the  pages  of  history  lead  us,  to  the  time  when  a  restless  monk,  in- 
stead of  counting  his  beads,  amused  himself  in  compounding  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  it  has  been  the  principal  missile  weapon  in  war,  and  through  it 
hafli  manv  a  momentous  day  been  lost  and  won.  Had  some  benevolent  phuoso- 
pher  of  Old  been  told,  that  such  a  change  would  happen  in  the  employment  of 
the  mortal  shaft,  he  might  have  supposed  that  it  would  come  when  Bellona 
had  been  driven  from  the  earth.  But,  alas!  he  would  have  given  too  much 
credit  to  future  ages ;  the  arrow  and  the  javelin  have  been  a^uidoned  by  the 
soldier,  merely  that  deadlier  weapons  might  supply  their  place. 

This  is  especially  an  interesting  subject  to  us,  as  never  was  the  arrow  in  more 
able  hands  than  when  in  the  grasp  of  the  English  archer.  They,  who  have 
attentively  perused  the  accounts  of^  our  earlier  battles,  must  be  well  aware  of 
this  historicisd  fact.  Talking  about  English  aroherv,  also  brings  to  our  recollec- 
tion the  well-known  tale,  so  fiisdnating  to  our  boyhood,  of  the  unequalled  out- 
law, Robin  Hood,  and  his  merry  men ;  but  those  dimi  are  gone,  and  live  only 
in  ancient  lays  ana  legends.  Sherwood's  ffoodly  trees  have  disappeared — and  the 
stout  Earls  of  the  North  no  longer  '*  to  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn," 
lead  their  ^  bowmen  bold  "  to  the  debateable  coverts  of  Chevy  Chaoe. 

The  Archery  Meetings,  or  Bow  Meetings,  as  they  are  variously  cdled,  at  pre- 
sent established  in  this  country,  are,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a  national 
peculiarity.  We  have  seen  our  horse-racing  imitated,  however  imperfectly,  in 
Germany,  France,  America,  and  even  India,  but  they  have,  as  yet,  been  imitated 
no  where.  In  these  days  of  refinement,  when  the  recreations  of  the  wealthier 
orders  are  too  often  luxurious  and  enervating,  and  when  their  semi-foreign 
habits  of  life  have  too  much  estranged  them  from  the  interchange  of  domestic  hos- 
pitalities, we  hail  with  pleasure  a  rural  and  elegant  amusement,  having  a  strong 
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tendency  to  conect  both  tliese  evils.  It  is  a  curious,  but  well-asoertftiiied  fkcl, 
that  these  meetings  are  in  some  degree  merely  a  revival  of  the  customs  of 
former  times.  Our  forefathers  made  a  law,  and  an  admirable  one  it  was,  that 
in  eveiy  parish  or  hundred,  as  might  be  convenient,  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  practice  of  archery,  and  a  butt  and  target  erected 
at  the  public  expense.  It  accorded  well  with  the  manly  and  warlike  character 
of  the  people,  and  old  chroniclers  tell  as  that  it  was  a  iavourite  pastime  among 
the  young  and  active  peasantry  on  holydays,  or  on  a  summer^s  evening,  when 
their  hours  of  labour  were  past.    Does  not  this  circumstance  let  us  into  one 

nd  secret  of  the  superiority  of  British  bowmen  over  all  their  oompetiton  ? 
so  in  some  measure  accounts  for  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  effective 
armies  were  reused,  and  brought  into  the  field,  during  the  wars  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  other  periods  of  trouble  in  England.  When  the  spirit  of  a  proud 
people  is  aroused  by  a  call  upon  their  honour,  or  even  by  a  favourite  war-cry,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  bring  them  en  masse  into  action ;  but  no  such  armies  could 
have  been  raised  in  such  a  space  of  time,  had  not  the  arts  of  miliiaxy  life  been 
much  cultivated  throughout  the  land. 

It  is  highly  honourable  to  the  natives  of  this  island  that,  even  when  little 
more  than  semi-barbarians,  they  disdained  to  use  the  poisoned  arrow,  after  the 
fashion  of  some  more  civilized  eastern  nations.  Indeed  the  same  may  be  said, 
generally  speaking,  of  all  the  different  states  in  the  quarter  of  the  globe  of 
which  Britain  forms  so  distinguished  a  part,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  illustra- 
tions of  the  European  character.  A  few  exceptions  may  be  found,  but  excep- 
tions should  be  thrown  into  the  shade  in  all  great  national  pictures. 

However,  in  what  we  have  hitherto  written,  as  in  the  speeches  of  old  Nestor, 
it  may  be  observed  that  too  much  has  been  said  about  the  past,  and  too  little 
about  the  present.  To  those  who  may  have  never  chanced  to  witness  such  a 
thing,  a  brief  description  of  a  modem  Archery  Meeting  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
There  may  be  various  regulations  and  observances  in  the  many  established 
throughout  the  country,  but,  in  the  leading  and  most  essential  points,  they  are 
nearly  alike.  A  sufficient  number  of  members  having  first  been  elected,  the 
meetings  occur  at  stated  intervals,  during  the  season  of  the  year  favourable  to 
such  amusements. 

Non  euivit  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum^  says  the  proverb,  and  it  is  not 
every  one  that  can  conveniently  give  an  Archery  Meeting.  Two  things  are  in- 
dispensable—a fortune  able  to  b^r  the  expense,  and  a  park,  or  other  grounds 
favourable  to  the  purpose ;  and  such  members  as  are  without  these  advantages 
are  not  expected  to  give  one.  An  uniform  is  appointed,  which  is  always  (to  our 
knowledge)  green,  but  may  vary  in  minor  points  according  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion  or  of  taste ;  and  those  members  who  do  not  appear  in  it,  are  fined.  It 
is  this  costume  that  chiefly  imparts  the  characteristio  and  beautiful  appearance 
to  the  scene,  which  it  must  be  allowed  to  possess,  especially  if  laid  in  some 
wild  and  romantic  park.  It  is  then  and  there  that  the  lover  of  antiquity  might 
muse  on  ancestral  times,  and  fancy  that  they  were  again  about  to  return. 

Prizes,  proportionate  to  the  funds  of  the  society,  and  as  appropriate  as  the 
good  taste  of  the  directing  party  can  make  them, are  prepared  for' the  occasion; 
Uiere  being  different  ones,  of  course,  for  the  male  and  female  arehers.  Of  them- 
selves alone  they  are  not  of  any  great  value,  but,  by  the  glory  attached  to  them, 
they  become,  like  the  monarch  s  glove  to  Fluellin,  doubly  and  trebly  enhanced 
in  the  estimation  of  those  who  obtain  them. 

Every  thing  being  prepared,  they  who  have  the  direction  of  affairs  give  the 
signal  to  commence;  and  we  may  say  with  the  Poet — 
Protinus  JEnen  celeri  certare  sa^ittA 
Inviut,  qui  forte  velint,  et  pmiaia  ponit : 

The  distance  at  which  the  gentlemen  shoot  is  one  hundred  yards — ^that  of  the 
*  ^'-^  sixty ;  and  the  skill  with  which  the  latter  frequently  acquit  themselves. 
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shows  that  daeeu  Bess  was  not  the  only  Enfflishwoman  who  oould  **draw  a 
long  bow."  Sometimes,  during  the  pastime,  Sie  company  are  enlivened  by  the 
music  of  an  attending  band.  When  the  sports  are  ended,  the  judges  declare 
aloud  the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  prizes,  who  receiFc  them  on  the  field, 
according  to  the  true  principles  of  chivalry.  To  prevent  any  mistalEe,  the  arrows 
of  every  one  should  bear  some  particular  mark  or  motto,  that  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished when  in  the  target ;  else  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  sometimes 
impossible,  to  declare  the  victors.  The  evening  is  generally  concluded  by  a  ball, 
which  need  only  be  mentioned  as  differing  from  other  balls,  with  respect  to  the 
costume  of  the  assembled  part? ;  but  that  circumstance  gives  to  it  a  very  unique 
ai^d  pleasing  appearance.  Whether  a  certain  liulej  but  still  dangerous^  archer 
be  there  or  not,  we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  decide ;  there  may  be  temptsr 
tions  for  him  to  intrude,  and,  when  arrived,  he  may  doubtless  be  induced  to 
try  his  hand  as  well  as  the  rest. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  modem  Bow  Meeting.  Of  course,  as  in 
all  such  out-of-door  amusements,  much  depends  upon  the  weather ;  but,  when 
that  is  favourable,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  a  scene  of  much  pleasure 
and  animation.  It  moreover  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  one  of  those 
morning  amusements,  of  which  the  gentler  sex  can  partake,  without  in  the 
slightest  degree  infringing  upon  the  rules  of  elegance  and  strict  propriety. 
Though  admirers  of  the  chase  ourselves,  we  quite  agree  with  the  Poet  when  he 
counsels  the  British  fcur  against — 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  masculine  attire. 
In  which  they  roughen  to  the  seose.  and  all 
The  winning  softess  of  their  sex  is  lost. 

But  the  female  archer  does  not  come  under  the  lash  of  such  satire.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  who  well  knew  what  arts  of  life  accorded  best  with  feminine 
grace  and  purity,  disdained  not  to  paint  Diana  with  the  quiver  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  the  bow  in  her  hand ;  and  Virgil,  when  describing  the  magnifi- 
cence with  which  Q,ueen  Dido  was  attired  for  the  hunt,  tells  us  that  she  wore  a 
golden  quiver.  Indeed,  the  very  act  of  discharging  the  arrow  from  the  bow,  to 
be  done  properfy,  must  be  done  gracefullif. 

The  chief  natural  requisites  for  shooting  well,  we  should  describe  to  be  a 
quick  and  steady  eye,  and  a  quick  and  steady  hiind.  The  proper  position  in 
which  the  bow  should  be  held  and  its  string  dirawn  back,  which  cannot  well  be 
shown  upon  paper,  having  been  acquired,  art  and  experience  have  to  instruct  tlie 
archer,  first,  to  point  the  arrow  in  a  direct  line,  and  secondly,  to  elevate  it  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  the  mark,  and  the  strength  of  the  bow.  One  thing 
should  be  most  particularly  attended  to— that  Sie  strength  of  the  bow  be 
well  adapted  to  the  strength  of  the  arm  that  has  to  bend  it.  The  command  of 
Richard  to  his  army  on  Bosworth  field,  "  Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to 
the  head,"  was  in  the  true  language  of  an  able  warrior.  It  is  also  essential 
that  the  arrow  should  be  drawn  to  its  head  with  a  iteady  handy  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  ihe  case  if  the  bow  require  more  strength  than  the  arm  can  conve- 
niently give ;  and  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  shaft  is  apt  to  swerve 
from  the  direct  line,  and  fly  unsteadily.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  bow  of  great 
power  is  not  beyond  the  strength  of  &e  archer,  it  is  the  most  effective,  as  the 
arrow  may  then  be  shot  horizontally  to  a  greater  distance,  and  is,  consequently, 
likelier  to  hit  the  target  than  when  it  requires  to  be  much  elevated. 

Archery,  however,  is  an  art,  and,  like  all  other  arts,  requires  practice  to  reach 
perfection ;  and  thus,  while  surprise  and  admiration  are  often  raised  by  some  of 
the  most  expert,  laughter  frequently  foUows  the  attempts  of  the  unskilful,  who 
are  generally  new  hands,  and  who,  like  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  sometimes 
make  sad  failures.  Let  the  novice  bear  in  mind  the  saying  oi  Xenophon — 
that  it  was  **  downright  impiety  for  such  as  had  never  learned  to  ride,  to  suppli- 
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catc  the  Gods  for  victOTy  in  engagements  of  horse ;  or  for  such  as  had  nerer 
learned  the  use  of  the  bow,  to  a^  the  superiority  at  that  weapon  over  tboae  who 
understood  it.'' 

Of  course,  the  point  of  an  arrow  formed  merely  for  amusement,  is  very  dif- 
ferently constructed  from  such  as  were  used  in  warfare,  but  the  effect  even 
of  the  former^  when  well  shot,  is  such  as  few  unacquainted  with  it  would  be 
likely  to  imagine.  We  remember  to  hare  seen  one,  that,  having  missed  tiie 
target,  and  struck  against  a  strong  tin  quiver  lying  near,  drove  its  point  right 
throng.  Due  precautions  against  accident  are  therefore  needful,  but  the 
arrangements  are  generally  so  good,  that  we  never  heard  of  the  slightest  unplea- 
sant circumstance  of  the  land.  Those  who  are  sceptical  about  the  force  of  an 
arrow,  and  we  have  heard  some  who  are,  might  soon  be  undeceived  by  witness- 
ing it.    The  effeminate  courtier,  in  the  play,  may  tell  Harry  Percy  that 

'*  but  for  these  vile  suns 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier — '* 

We  much  doubt,  however,  whether  the  man  who  would  shrink  from  the  sound 
of  cannon,  would  have  felt  at  all  comfortable  had  he  been  confronted  by  the 
merry  bowmen  of  old  England. 

During  the  last  few  years  these  meetings  have  been  much  upon  the  increase. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  good  omen.  Any  innocent  recreation,  tending  to  encou- 
rage good  fellowship  in  a  neighbourhood,  is  beneficial  in  many  rejects,  but  is 
in  none  more  so  than  in  the  opposing  influence  which  it  possesses  with  the  gay 
and  inconsiderate,  against  the  fascinations  of  a  continental  residence.  We  would 
rather  see  our  youth,  beauty,  and  chivalry,  enjoying  themselves  upon  their  native 
ffreen  sward,  or  shaded  by  the  wide-spreading  foliage  of  the  aboriginal  oak, 
Sian  revelling  in  Parisian  saloons,  or  amidst  the  midnight  carnivals  of  Italy. 
Absenteeism  is  not  the  least  cause,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  greatest,  of  that  distress 
under  which  the  country  has  so  long  been  suffering ;  and  any  thing,  even  though 
it  come  in  the  guise  of  pleasure,  that  raises  a  barrier  against  it,  is  desirable. 
Let  those  who  choose,  aecry,  as  did  the  partisans  of  Cromwell,  the  unoffending 
amusements  of  the  different  orders  of  society,  as  immoral  and  ungodly.  We  are 
not  of  that  class,  but  rather  agree  with  Mr.  Burke,  when  he  says  that "  to  make 
us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely ; "  and  are  unphilosophical 
enough  to  believe  that  those  amusements,  especially  if  hallowed  by  time,  are 
esteemed  at  a  higher  rate  by  the  people,  and  have  a  happier  tendency  on  the 
general  mind,  than  sophists,  or  political  economists,  may  write  down  in  their 
tablets. 


AWAKE  THEE!  AWAKE  THEE! 


Aware  thee!  awake  thee!  O  ladye-love  mine! 
The  Sun  longs  to  welcome  those  glances  of  thine ; 
O'er  the  hill,  like  a  gallant,  he  speeds  him,  to  take 
A  peep  through  thy  lattice ;  then  wake,  ladye,  wake ! 

In  the  heart  of  the  heaven  the  merry  lark  sings, 
Below,  his  mate  flutters  the  dew  from  her  wings ; 
Her  breast  throbs  to  meet  him  who  pipes  for  her  sake ; 
'TIS  a  true  lover's  lesson  ;  then  wake,  ladye,  wake ! 
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THE  SEVEN  SIGNS. 


*  Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  dronse, 
VHiile  Night's  bUick  agents  to  their  prey  do  ronse. 


•  Ere  to  black  Hecate's 


The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hum. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  tliere  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreafhl  note." 


Professor  Kreutch,  when  I  first  went  to  the  Universitj,  had  ceased 
to  lecture ;  he  was  then  old  and  infirm,  and,  save  when  the  sun  was 
high,  and  the  air  calm  and  hright,  he  seldom  appeared  abroad.  He  was 
not,  however,  difficult  of  access ;  on  the  contrary,  his  library,  during 
the  winter  evenings,  was  the  resort  of  ingenious  students  and  travellers, 
as  well  as  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  the  city  ;  and  in  the 
summer,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  he  held  these  sunshine  sessions, 
as  he  caJled  them,  in  his  garden. 

The  professor  and  my  grand£ftther  had  in  their  youth  been  intimate 
compamons.  When  he  heard  that  I  was  matriculated,  he  requested 
Ruddulph  to  bring  me  to  him  ;  and,  with  the  warmth  of  his  paternal 
character,  invited  me  to  be  of  his  parties  as  often  as  I  could,  without 
detriment  to  my  studies. 

I  shall  ever  remember  our  first  interview  with  pleasure.  Fame  had 
prepared  me  to  see  an  old  man  of  the  gentlest  manners,  with  penetrating 
eyes,  and  of  the  most  interesting  conversation ;  and  in  all  these  points 
she  had  not  practised  her  usual  exaggeration.  But  the  topics  which 
m^e  his  conversation  so  interesting,  were  previously  unknown  to  me ; 
and  I  was  equally  surprised  and  excited  to  find  them  consist  of  the 
most  curious  historical  explanations  of  the  different  devices  and  sym- 
bols, which,  from  the  earliest  eras,  individuals  and  associations  have 
employed  in  communication  on  confidential  subjects,  in  addition  to  the 
common  modes  of  speech  and  writing. 

It  struck  me  at  l&e  time,  that  there  was  something  of  the  lax  gar- 
rulity of  age,  in  entering  on  so  abstruse  a  disquisition  at  an  introductory 
visit.  The  illustrations  were,  however,  clear  and  beautiful ;  and  many 
of  them  could  only  have  been  the  conceptions  of  genius,  directed  by 
method,  and  founded  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  so 
that,  although  his  discourse  might  not  be  in  the  best  taste  of  the 
saloons,  it  was  yet  delight^  by  the  erudition  it  displayed,  and  by  the 
wisdom  and  beauty  of  his  incidental  remarks. 

When  I  repeated  my  visit,  and  had  been  several  times  at  his  parties, 
I  discovered  ^at  the  science  of  signs  was  his  favourite  theme ;  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  thought  he  was  becoming  tedious  by  descanting  so  often 
about  them,  till  one  evening  in  December,  when,  happening  to  go  to 
his  house  earlier  than  usual,  I  seated  myself  close  by  his  side,  on  ac- 
count of  his  deaftiess,  and  was  sitting  th^re  when  a  friar  entered.  The 
professor  himself  was  a  Lutheran,  necessarily,  but  his  notions  on  reli- 
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gion  were  what  have  since  been  called  philosophical,  and  I  was  therefore 
none  surprised  at  seeing  the  friar  enter. 

This  divine  belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Vienna,  and  was  travelling 
on  some  ecclesiastical  business.  He  was  an  entire  stranger  to  every 
member  of  the  University,  and  was  unknown  to  the  professor,  being 
only  attracted  to  visit  him  by  the  celebrity  of  his  conversations.  My 
situation  at  the  side  of  the  professor  led  roe  to  observe  his  reception, 
which  was  in  no  respect  uncommon ;  but  presently  I  chanced  to  notice 
Dr.  Kreutch  make  something  like  a  sign  with  his  hand;  the  fHar  an- 
swered it  with  another,  and  immediatdy  after  they  appeared  to  be  on 
the  familiar  footing  of  old  acquaintances. 

Many  observations  which  the  professor  had  made  in  explaining  his 
favourite  subject,  had  prepared  me  to  infer  from  this  incident  that  they 
were,  members  of  some  secret  brotherhood,  and  I  resolved,  in  conse- 
quence, to  watch  the  approach  of  strapgers  towards  Dr.  Kreutch,  in 
order  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  nature  of  their  association ;  conceiving  it 
might  be  done  in  some  degree,  by  studying  the  general  resemblance  of 
character  in  the  initiated.  Some  accidental  occurrence,  however,  pre- 
vented me,  during  the  remainder  of  that  evening,  frt>m  ascertaining  any 
thing  further ;  but  when  I  returned  to  my  own  chamber,  their  /*  occult 
inteUigence"  furnished  me  with  strange  matter  for  conjecture,  and  I 
still  was  firmly  determined  to  be  wakefully  vigilant.  The  question 
wherefore  would  have  puzzled  me. 

Next  evening  I  was  again  sitting  at  the  professor's  elbow,  when  the 
friar  entered,  and  after  their  reciprocal  salutations,  I  observed  the  former 
make  a  third  sign,  to  which  the  latter  answered  by  a  fourth.  They 
were  different  from  those  of  the  preceding  evening,  and  would  have 
been  imperceptible  had  I  not  been  watching. 

Dr.  Kreutch  afterwards  introduced  me  to  the  fHar,  telling  him  that 
I  was  the  heir  of  Count  Zetzingbach,  and  some  general  conversation 
then  took  place;  till  other  guests  arriving,  I  retired  with  the  friar 
to  a  comer  of  the  library,  and  continued  discoursing  with  him  on  dif- 
ferent casual  topics,  as  strangers  commonly  do  when  first  brought  to- 
gether. 

After  some  time  the  friar  enquired  what  I  thought  of  the  professor;  but 
I  rather  evaded  his  question  by  saying,  that  the  Doctor's  celebrity  and 
character  had  been  familiar  to  me  from  my  earliest  years,  and  I  found 
him  so  much  like  what  he  had  been  always  described,  that  I  really  never 
thought  of  exercising  my  judgment  upon  him.  '<  Besides,"  said  I, 
"  he  is  now  an  aged  man,  whose  fJMulties  are  dimmed  by  time,  and 
from  what  I  had  heard,  I  scarcely  expected  to  have  seen  one  of  his 
years  so  widely  awake  as  he  still  is  ;*'  adding — **  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  he  is  so  deaf  as  to  be  often  obliged  to  use  signs." 

The  friar  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  I  thought  he  looked  at  me 
shrewdly,  even  suspiciously.    At  last  he  said — 

**  Is  that  his  custom  ?" 

"  To  you  I  observed  he  did  so." 

The  friar  was  for  a  moment  confused,  and  then  rejoined—''  Our 
signs  are  but  old  college  ciphers,  if  I  may  call  them  so." 
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<*  I  wish/*  replied  I,  gaily,  "  that  you  would  initiate  me." 
But  before  he  could  make  any  answer,  a  stranger  was  introduced,  and 
after  paying  his  respects  to  Dr.  Kreutch,  I  observed  the  same  tacit 
signals  pass  between  them  that  I  had  noticed  the  preceding  evening 
between  the  professor  and  the  benedictine.  Soon  after,  the  stranger 
came  near  to  where  we  were  sitting,  and  I  saw  the  friar  make  use  of 
the  same  sign  that  the  professor  had  done,  and  was  answered  by  the 
stranger  as  he  had  previously  answered  the  professor ;  and  yet  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  I  enquired  who  the  stranger  was,  the  friar 
professed  to  be  unacquainted  with  him. 

This  remarkable  incident  quickened  my  watchfulness.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  their  signs  were  not  college  ciphers,  for  they  were  used  only 
for  purposes  of  recognition,  and  the  parties  were  not  of  the  same  college ; 
but  I  said  nothing  to  the  friar,  resolving  not  to  ask  his  instruction,  but 
to  learn  the  signs  from  observation,  and  trust  to  chance  for  discovering 
their  object. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  had  another  opportunity  of  noticing 
the  signs  again :  an  old  gentleman*  one  of  the  magistrates,  approached 
the  friar,  and  after  a  few  words  of  desultory  conversation,  made  the  first 
sign,  but  with  so  wide  a  sweep  with  his  hand,  that  the  friar  turning,  saw 
I  had  observed  it;  and  when  the  old  gentleman  soon  after  joined  another 
party  of  the  company,  said — 

<<  He  too,  speaks  in  cipher,  did  you  notice  him." 
I  answered  at  once,  "  Yes;"  and  with  assumed  carelessness,  for  I  was 
now  aU  eye,  and,  affected  by  curiosity,  repeated  my  wish  to  be  initiated. 
He  smiled  at  what  he  called  my  anxiety  to  learn  their  college  free- 
masonry, and  with  an  air  of  seeming  indifference,  said,  that  it  would 
not  do  to  teach  it  in  company ;  but  some  time  or  another  he  woidd, 
perhaps,  give  me  a  lesson.  He  had,  however,  scarcely  said  this,  when 
I  saw  him  catch  the  glance  of  the  professor,  and  make  a  fifth  sign 
different  from  all  the  others,  and  which  was  returned  by  a  sixth,  also 
different.  I  was  convinced  it  had  some  relation  to  myself,  for  Doctor 
Kreutch,  in  making  it,  directed  his  right  eye  to  me.  But  I  made  no 
remark.  I  now  saw  clearly  that  there  was  a  systematic  mode  of  com- 
munication among  them,  and  became  more  eager  to  discover  to  what  it 
tended ;  but  I  resolved  to  purchase  the  knowledge  at  no  other  price 
than  my  own  study ;  lest  it  might  involve  me  in  any  trouble,  believing 
that  the  signs  were  tests  of  some  mysterious  association. 

This  happened  to  take  place  on  the  evening  of  Saturday.  Next 
morning,  when  I  went  to  church,  I  was  good  deal  surprised  to  see  the 
stranger  in  the  pulpit, — a  Protestant  minister,  maintaining  a  secret  in- 
tercourse with  the  friar. 

My  seat  being  immediately  under  the  pulpit,  I  fixed  my  eye  on  the 
preacher  as  he  was  in  the  warmth  of  his  sermon,  and  to  try  my  skill, 
made  the  first  sign,  at  which  he  was  a  little  startled ;  he  made,  however, 
the  return,  and  in  the  same  instant,  I  beheld  around  me  in  the  congre- 
gation, the  attention  of  many  suddenly  turned  upon  me. 

**  What  can  this  portend  ?" — I  exclaimed  to  myself,  with  a  shudder. 
^*  It  is  evident  that  many  more  than  old  friends  are  interested  in  this 
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mystery,"  and  I  gpradually  worked  myself  into  a  state  of  apprehensive 
agitation,  in  so  much,  that  when  the  service  ended,  I  shook  with  anxiety, 
and  left  the  church  in  a  condition  that  I  can  no  otherwise  describe  than 
as  indisposition  partaking  of  alarm. 

On  leaving  the  church,  the  preacher,  who  had  descended  from  the 
pulpit,  came  towards  me,  and  although  a  perfect  stranger,  took  me 
familiarly  by  the  arm,  led  me  aside  from  the  crowd,  and  when  we  were 
apart  by  ourselves,  enquired  for  my  lodgings ;  I  told  him,  and  he  then 
said — 

''  I  see  you  have  only  been  lately  initiated,  you  do  the  signs  so  awk- 
wardly, and  there  might  have  been  another  time  than  just  in  the  crisis 
of  my  sermon  to  test  me  ;  I  will,  however,  come  to  you  in  the  evening  ; 
we  must  have  some  fieurther  conversation." 

This  communication  amazed  me :  *'  there  is  then  some  mysterious 
purpose  couched  in  these  signs,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  the  preacher 
walked  away. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  Lutheran  minister  came  to 
me.  I  was  alone,  for  every  thing  tended  to  confirm  my  belief  that  I  had 
discovered  a  secret  association,  and  I  was  resolved  to  play  my  part  as 
warily  as  possible,  without  implicating  myself.  His  appearance,  as  he 
entered,  was  flushed  and  agitated ;  and  instead  of  addressing  me  with 
the  courtesy  which  good  manners  required,  he  was  more  like  one  who 
came  to  demand  reparation  for  a  wrong,  than  a  stranger  and  a  visitor. 

"  Your  conduct,'  said  he,  "  surprised  me.  How  long  have  you  been 
initiated?" 

The  directness  of  the  question  a  little  disconcerted  me;  but  I  mus- 
tered self-possession  enough  to  reply,  "  I  am,  in  truth,  a  mere  novice, 
and  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  more  than  one  sign  distinctly." 

"Which  is  it?" 

1  made  the  third  sign,  that  I  had  observed  the  friar  make  to  the 
professor. 

"  Do  you  know  the  answer  ?  "  said  he,  sternly. 

I  repeated  the  fourth  sign. 

"  This  is  astonishing  I "  he  rejoined,  with  a  fierceness  in  his  eyes 
that  was  startling. 

"  Your  instructor,  young  gentleman,  has  made  some  mistake,  or  your 
own  inattention  has  confounded  his  lessons ;  instead  of  using  the  signs 
as  you  ought,  you  make  use  of  them  in  confrision."  At  that  moment  I 
happened  accidentally  to  touch  my  right  hand  with  my  left — "  Aye  I " 
exclaimed  the  minister,  "  that  is  the  fourth;  and  the  fifth  is  this" — 
moving  his  foot. 

My  consternation  was  indescribable ;  but  I  mustered  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  say,  that  I  feared  it  would  never  be  in  my  power  to  compre- 
hend them  correctly,  unless  I  had  time  to  study  them  in  descriptions. 

"  Impossible  I"  was  his  agitated  answer, "  have  you  not  been  solemnly 
apprized  that  you  must  never  attempt  that;  or  to  dp  any  thing  by 
which  another  may  trace  the  existence  of  the  association." 

I  trembled  at  every  limb  as  he  spoke ;  in  the  most  inadvertent  man- 
ner I  had  thus  become  involved  in  some  dark,  perhaps  criminal  conspi- 
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racy,  the  end  and  object  of  which  I  could  not  even  imagine ;  and  yet  a 
most  estimable  professor  of  the  University  was  engaged  in  it ;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Church ; — a  Protestant  clergyman  ;— and  a  ma- 
gistrate of  great  influence  ;^— besides  many  members  of  a  pious  congre- 
gation.    What  is  it  ? — but  to  myself  I  could  make  no  reply. 

These  thoughts  flickered  like  lightning  across  my  mind ;  I  still,  how- 
ever, retained  self  possession  enough,  and  said — 

**  Let  me  shew  you  what  I  believe  myself  to  know ;"  and  I  cunningly 
performed  the  first  sign  again  very  aukwardly. 

'<  You  do  it  worse  than  before,"  said  the  minister,  chagrined ;  '<  it  is 
thus,"  and  he  made  it  dexterously,  and  added,  <'  recollect  well  that  it 
implies  *  who  are  you  ?* " 

'<  Well,  and  this  is  the  second,"  said  I,  and  did  it  perfectly. 

'^  Yes,"  said  he,  "  and  it  signifies  *  a  brother.'  But  mark  the  third, 
for  it  is  important ;  and  you  did  not  draw  your  left  palm  exactly  as  you 
ought  to  have  done ;  you  should  do  it  thus ;"  and  he  taught  me  the 
sign  saying,  <<  it  signifies  '  when  ?'  The  answer  is  in  raising  the  foot, 
and  signifies  *  uncertain.'  Don't  forget,  for  it  is  important  to  aU  that 
follows.  The  fifth,  which  you  do  very  well,  is,  *  are  we  prospering?' 
and  the  sixth  is  the  affirmative.  But,"  and  he  looked  wearily  around, 
'*  the  seventh  will  denote  the  time,  foUowed  by  the  name  of  the  place 
of  meeting ;  to  communicate  that,  1  am  come  here ;  but  unless  you 
become  more  expert,  I  dare  not  by  my  oath  trust  you,  and  yet  the  day 
of  vengeance  is  at  hand,  and  I  have  but  one  remaining  to  complete  my 
mission." 

We  then  parted,  and  I  can  in  no  other  terms  express  my  condition 
than  by  saying,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  vague  entanglements 
of  a  dream ;  my  very  spirit  was  steeped  in  wonder,  and  my  imagination 
filled  with  unknown  horrors.  Shadowy  shapes,  like  those  which 
painters  represent  as  phantoms,  and  visionary  forms,  such  as  poets 
make  up  of  mystery  and  moonlight,  seemed  to  move  around  me  as  if  I 
had  received  some  new  &culty  to  discover  them,  while  all  my  other 
senses  were  shut  up.  I  had  only  obtained  the  due  to  the  labyrinth. 
I  saw  only  its  dark  arches,  and  winding  passages,  and  gloomy  galleries, 
before  me,  and  heard  only  a  few  deep  breathings  of  something  hideous 
within. 

I  was  convinced  that  if  the  conspirators  (I  could  designate  them  by 
no  higher  epithet)  suspected  that  I  had  discovered  their  treason,  they 
would  have  no  scruple  in  making  me  their  victim.  "  But  for  what  ?" 
said  I,  twenty  times.  All  those  that  1  have  seen,  bear,  in  the  world, 
estimable  characters ;  surely  they  can  only  be  associated  for  some  vir- 
tuous purpose,  and  yet  vengeance  is  their  object — against  whom  ? 

The  perturbation  in  which  I  remained  all  the  Hve-long  night  ad- 
mitted of  no  mitigation.  I  had  found  the  key,  but  the  door  and  the  lock 
were  undivulged,  and  the  secrets  concealed  unknown.  In  the  morning 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  world  was  to  me  changed.  The  burthen  of  my 
discovery  was  intolerable.  It  was  as  if  I  had  learnt  the  mysteries  of 
the  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  and  was  spell-bound  lest  I  should  dis- 
close them  to  mortal  man.     In  fearful  ruminations  of  this  kind  I  spent 
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the  morning,  and  oried  out  in  anguish,  **  I  have  tasted  of  forbidden 
fruit;' 

At  last  I  resolved  to  visit  the  professor,  and  to  tell  him  frankly  what 
I  had  discovered,  to  mention  to  him  all  I  had  seen,  and  to  solicit  his 
advice ;  accordingly  I  dressed  myself,  and  after  a  day  of  indescribahle 
agitation,  went  in  the  dim  of  the  evening  twilight  towards  his  house. 

Besides  the  public  way  by  the  street,  a  nearer  private  passage  haA 
been  recently  opened  to  the  cloisters.  It  was  dark  and  narrow,  and 
not  much  frequented  even  during  the  day  ;  a  dismal  place,  for  several 
doors  opened  from  it  into  the  crypt  and  vaults  under  the  church,  and, 
as  the  students  often  said  of  it.  Superstition  walked  there  at  noon  day  in 
the  shape  of  Silence. 

While  this  passage  was  forming,  the  workmen,  who  were  all  strangers 
in  the  city,  never  allowed  any  one  to  enter,  but  one  day  they  accident- 
ally left  the  door  open  when  I  was  passing,  and  1  stepped  in. 

The  doors  which  led  to  the  subterranean  abyssms  under  the  cathe- 
dral, attracted  my  attention,  and  I  pushed  open  the  one  nearest  the 
entrance  and  went  forward,  when  to  my  surprise  1  found  it  led  into  a 
small  circular  court,  from  which,  by  another  door,  a  long  narrow  steep 
descent  conducted  me  into  a  spacious  vault  immediately  under,  as  I  sup- 
posed from  the  direction  1  had  taken,  the  great  central  tower  of  the 
cathedral.  But  I  had  no  time  to  examine  it ;  I  noticed,  however,  by 
the  light  of  a  workman's  lantern  that  was  standing  on  the  ground,  a 
huge  stone  chair,  elevated  several  steps  from  the  floor,  and  a  massive 
stone  table,  supported  by  grotesque  and  fHghtftil  effigies,  more  hideous 
than  humanity,  and  yet  not  unlike.  I  then  recollected  that  there  was 
a  traditional  story  among  the  students,  that  the  great  church  had  in 
ancient  times  been  reported  as  one  of  the  haunts  of  the  Secret  Tribunal, 
and  I  doubted  not  that  this  chamber  had  been  their  hall  of  adjudication. 
While  holding  up  the  lantern  to  survey  the  gloomy  ceiling,  my  foot 
accidentally  touched  a  door,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  passage  along 
which  the  burial  vaults  or  catacombs  are  constructed.  This  gedlery  was 
then  open,  and  as  it  leads  to  the  church-yard,  I  left  the  lantern  in  the 
secret  chamber,  and  made  my  way  from  these  dread  places  as  quickly  as> 
possible.  I  then  hastened  to  the  professor's,  but  I  was  too  late,  the 
company  had  begun  to  assemble,  and  his  attention  was,  during  the  whole 
evening,  so  engaged  with  his  guests,  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  even 
fixing  an  hour  when  he  would  see  me  next  day. 

Among  the  visitors  was  the  preacher :  I  saw  he  observed  me,  but  his 
eyes  were  alienated,  and  he  evidently  shunned  me.  The  company  in- 
creased however,  until  so  great  a  number  had  assembled,  that  another 
apartment  was  obliged  to  be  opened  for  their  reception,  which  enabled 
me  to  quit  the  room  where  the  austere  and  zealous  preacher  was  sitting ; 
although  an  oppressive  dread  was  upon  me,  some  irresistible  impulse 
urged  me  to  try  the  effect  of  the  signs  upon  some  of  the  company, 
and  I  looked  around  for  a  fit  subject  to  begin  with. 

The  first  I  made  choice  of  was  a  German  officer  belonging  to  the 
garrison,  who  at  the  moment  was  engaged  in  an  earnest  and  whispered 
conversation  with  the  magistrate  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  without 
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hesitation  he  returned  the  connter-eig^.  He  too  was  in  the  plot.  I 
obsenred  at  this  moment  another  magistrate  talking  to  the  fiiar,  but  he 
did  not  observe  m j  first  motion ;  I  repeated  it,  but  still  he  took  no 
notice.  In  a  little  time  one  of  the  professors  came  near  me  with  whom 
I  was  well  acquainted,  and  on  him  I  made  the  same  experiment  and  met 
the  same  result. 

*^  How  is  this,"  said  I  to  myself,  so  many  in  the  conspiracy,  for  I 
could  call  it  notbing  else,  and  yet  not  these  two.  In  a  moment  it  flashed 
upon  my  mind,  that  of  all  the  men  in  the  city,  they  were  among  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  servile  attachment  to  our  detested  con- 
querors, and  scarcely  had  that  thought  passed  through  my  mind  when  I 
felt  myself  nerved  with  new  energy,  and  resolved  to  test  every  one  I 
met  with,  and  to  say  nothing  to  the  professor:  accordingly  I  did  so,  and 
in  the  course  of  less  than  half  an  hour,  I  completely  ascertained  that 
not  even  one  of  those  who  were  known  to  entertain  opinions  favourable 
to  the  enemy  were  initiated,  and  that  all  their  adversaries,  every  one, 
were  I 

In  this  process  I  had  not  been  unobserved:  more  than  once  I  noticed 
the  eyes  of  the  venerable  professor  following  me,  and  I  thought  with 
a  sad  and  serious  expression ;  once  in  turning  round  suddenly,  I  re- 
marked that  the  preacher  was  standing  beside  him,  and  that  they  were 
both  looking  at  me  with  a  cast  of  awe  and  sorrow.  Nor  had  I  completed 
the  investigation  many  minutes,  when  Dr.  Kreutch,  under  the  pretext 
of  being  indisposed,  Imde  the  company  good  night,  and  immediately 
the  guests  began  to  disperse.  The  preacher  and  the  fHar  were  among 
the  first  who  went  away,  I  was  one  of  the  latest  who  left  the  rooms, 
and  when  I  did  go,  some  delay  in  finding  my  hat  detained  me  so  long 
in  the  hall,  that  I  was  the  last  that  quitted  the  house.  It  once  or  twice, 
as  I  stood  waiting  in  the  hall,  seemed  to  me  that  the  servants  made 
more  difficulty  in  finding  my  hat  than  there  was  occasion  for,  but  at 
last  it  was  found,  and  I  went  away. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  I  quitted  the  house,  when  four  men  laid  hold 
of  me,  and  I  was  almost  suffocated  as  they  held  a  cloth  on  my  mouth, 
and  covered  my  eyes,  whilst  they  dragged  me  hastily  along  into  a  pas- 
sage, which,  by  the  narrowness  and  the  damp,  was,  as  I  conjectured, 
from  the  closeness  of  the  air,  the  recently  constructed  entrance  to  the 
cloisters ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  to  where  they  were  conducting  me,  when 
I  found  we  were  descending  the  passage  that  I  supposed  was  the  same 
I  had  so  lately  discovered ;  but  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  outrage  I 
was  unable  to  devise,  and  the  bandage  over  my  mouth  prevented  me 
from  enquiring. 

We  then  came  into  the  large  room  with  the  singular  chair  and  massy 
stone  table,  where  I  heard,  by  the  breathing,  several  others  were  con- 
vened. Here  the  bandage  was  removed  from  my  mouth  and  eyes,  but 
the  apartment  was  dark,  and  as  no  one  spoke  to  each  other,  I  conjec- 
tured they  were,  like  myself,  apprehensive  that  they  might  increase 
their  danger  by  discovering  themselves  by  their  voices.  I  recollected, 
however,  the  door  by  which  I  had  formerly  escaped,  and  moved  slowly 
along  the  wall,  groping  for  it  with  my  heel  and  hand ;  at  last  I  found 
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what  I  conceived  was  it,  but  at  that  moment  a  stream  of  light  issued 
firom  a  seam,  wrhich  induced  me  to  turn  round,  and  I  saw  through  the 
9eam,  not  the  gallery  from  which  the  funeral  yaults  opened,  but  a  huge 
room  in  which  seyeral  persons  were  assembling,  and  among  them  were 
the  professor,  the  firiar,  the  preacher,  and  t^e  magistrate,  with  the 
officer  and  several  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  Uie  town.  As  the 
aperture  was  small  I  could  only  guess  at  their  business,  for  they  trans- 
acted it  in  silence.  I  saw,  however,  that  they  had  a  paper  which  they 
severally  read,  and  a  printing-press,  which  was  soon  set  at  work. 

This  left  me  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  their  meeting.  It  is  for 
some  political  purpose,  said  I  to  myself;  but  when  I  looked  again,  they 
seemed  to  be  hsteningy  and  instantly  their  lights  were  quenched ;  and 
in  less  than  a  minute  after,  a  gentleman,  with  his  mce  blackened, 
entered  the  haggard  chamber  where  I  was  standing  in  darkness,  bear- 
ing a  light  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  loud  voice  he  called  on  me  to 
escflqpe ;  at  the  same  moment  he  pushed  open  the  door  by  which  I  for- 
merly found  my  way  to  the  church-yard. 

When  I  regained  the  street  the  whole  city  was  in  alarm,  bells 
ringing,  troops  assembling  in  the  great  square,  and  a  panic  universal. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  obtain  any  intelligible  answer  to  my 
eager  enquiries,  but  at  last  I  ascertained,  that  the  governor  had  received 
information  of  some  intended  rebellion  against  the  French  garrison, 
and  that  already  several  neighbouring  villages  were  in  arms,  and  rockets 
rising  in  all  directions,  which  tended  to  corroborate  the  governor's 
information,  that  an  insurrection  of  the  whole  country  was  intended ; 
but  which  he  timely  frustrated. 

This  is  exactly  my  own  part  in  the  afiiedr.  You  know  with  what 
promptitude  it  was  suppressed  by  the  troops  which  were  marched  into 
the  Electorate,  by  Murat,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Berg,  but  it  was  not 
divulged  by  what  means  the  noble  stratagem  was  devised,  though  Dr. 
Kreutch  was  taken  up  and  put  to  much  trouble  and  e3q>ense  on  some 
suspicion  of  being  one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the  plot. 

J.  Galt. 


TO  MY  NORTHERN  LOVE. 

(prom  THB  ITALIAN.) 

From  the  cold  cliffs  where  storms  and  darkness  reign, 
O  haste  and  neet  the  sunshine  of  the  plain  ! 
Let  eaffles  rule  the  dreary  realms  above, 
Thine  be  the  covert  of  the  yielding  dove. 
Fly !  fly,  my  dear  one !  else  my  home  will  be 
More  cold,  more  dark,  than  axe  thy  Alps  to  thee  1 
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Chapter  II. — Journey  into  the  Interior, 

After  our  interriew  with  the  Gaffer  woman,  I  attended  the  evening serrice  of 
the  miasionaiy,  Mr.  Baiker,  in  the  rustic  chapel  of  Bethelsdorp.    The  place  was 
occupied  by  a  Terr  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tillage,  a 
lanre  propoition  being  females.    The  demeanour  of  the  audience  was  serious 
and  devout,  and  their  singing  of  ^e  missionary  hymns  was  singularly  pleasing 
and  melodious.    The  sweet  voices  of  the  Hottentot  women  and  their  natunu 
taste  for  music  having  often  been  noticed  by  former  travellers,  I  was  not  taken 
by  surprise;  but  much  as  my  expectations  had  been  raised  on  this  point,  they 
were  outstripped  by  the  reality.    The  effect  of  the  music  was  no  doubt  greatly 
heightened  by  the  reflections  which  the  sight  of  this  African  congregation 
naturally  suggested.    I  saw  before  me  the  remnant  of  an  aboriffinal  race,  to 
whom  this  remotest  region  of  the  African  continent,  now  occupied,  or  about  to 
be  occupied,  by  white  colonists,  had  at  no  distant  period  belonged.   The  grasping 
and  pemdious  Europeans  had,  as  usual,  come  as  friends  and  remained  as  mas- 
ters.  Step  by  step  we  had  advanced,  neither  staying  the  foot  nor  restraining  the 
hand  by  any  re^4rd  for  the  rights  or  the  interests  of  the  native  possessors.    We 
had  advanced  IDlc  locusts  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  climbing 
the  rugged  mountain,  and  crosanff  the  sterile  desert ;  and  claiming  for  a  pos- 
session the  entire  country  from  Table  Mountain  to  the  Keiskamma,  and  from 
Cape  Agulhas  to  the  Orange  River.    We  had  seized  and  divided  the  soil,  until 
not  one  foot  of  ground  remained  to  the  Hottentot  nation,  or  to  any  individual  of 
that  race,  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cape  Colony.    Nor  had  our  insatiable 
cupidity  stopped  even  there.   Not  content  with  robbing  the  African  of  his  coun- 
try, ana  swindling  him  at  the  same  time,  by  the  aid  of  beads  and  brandy,  out  of 
the  numerous  flocks  and  herds  inherited  from  his  pastoral  forefathers,  we  had 
proceeded,  in  a  spirit  of  still  more  aggravated  iniquity,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
personal  freedom.    We  had  reduced,  by  a  series  of  most  unrighteous  enact- 
ments, the  Hottentot  nation  to  a  condition  of  abject  and  hopeless  helotism,  in 
some  respects  even  more  galling  than  Negro  Slavery  itself.    And  these  acts  had 
been  perpetrated,  not  by  the  subjects  of  despotic  governments  in  whom  love  of 
justice  and  respect  for  freedom  had  been  long  extinguished,  but  by  the  two  most 
free,  most  reliffious,  and  most  enlightened  nations  of  modem  Europe :  the  sys- 
tem of  oppression  had  been  commenced  by  Holland  and  completea  by  Britain. 
Such  reflections  as  these  thronged  upon  my  mind,  as  I  sat  and  surveyed  this 
African  audience,  and  listened  to  the  soft  and  touching  melody  of  the  female 
voices,  or  sazed  on  the  earnest  upturned  swarthy  countenances  of  the  aged 
men,  who  nad  probably  spent  their  early  days  in  the  wild  freedom  of  nom^c 
life,  and  worn  out  their  middle  life  in  the  forced  service  of  the  colonists.    It  was 
pleasinf^  to  think  that  here  at  least,  and  in  a  few  other  institutions  such  as  this, 
the  Christian  humanity  of  Europe  had  done  something  to  alleviate  European 
oppression,  by  opening  asylums  where  a  few  of  the  race  were  enabled  to  escape 
mm  bitter  and  debasmg  thraldom,  and  to  emerge  from  heathen  darkness  into 
the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of  the  Gospel.    And  yet,  such  are  the  deplorable 
effects  of  interest  and  prejudice  and  domineering  pride,  that  these  Christian 
asylums  were  hated,  calumniated,  and  persecuted  throughout  the  colony,  not 
merely  by  the  ignorant  and  interested  boors,  to  whose  aggressions  upon  the 
natives  they  opposed  some  check,  however  feeble,  but  also  by  the  great  mass  of 
die  local  functionaries  and  authorities.    I  had  been  made  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  unfriendly  spirit  towards  the  missionary  institutions,  even  in  the  brief 
intercourse  which  I  haa  had  with  the  colonists  and  colonial  functionaries  since 
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our  airival ;  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  f  had  been  staggered  bv  the  uniaTourable 
statements  confidently  adduced  and  continually  lepoUed  whenever  they  were 
mentioned.  But  when  I  now  beheld  with  my  own  eyes  the  beautiftil  and 
blessed  effects  of  missionary  labours,  I  vowed  in  my  inmost  heart  never  to  suffer 
myself  to  be  swayed  by  such  imworUiy  influences  as  too  often  blind  the  eyes  and 
harden  the  feelinss  of  men  in  countries  such  as  this,  where  the  baleful  cuise  of 
slavery,  and  the  debasing  distinctions  of  caste  and  colour,  tend  so  inevitably  to 
pollute  the  moral  atmosphere,  and  to  confuse  our  perceptions  of  natural  justice 
and  humanity.  I  am  now,  said  I  to  myself,  a  wanderer  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  in 
search  of  a  home  and  a  country  for  my  little  band  of  friends  and  the  scattered 
branches  of  my  father's  house ;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should  be  partaken  in 
colonial  oppression  for  the  sake  of  sordid  selfish  intersts.  Let  us,  whatever  be 
our  own  lot,  lather  be  the  firiends  of  the  friendless— -of  the  despised  missionaiy 
and  the  degraded  African — than  base  flatteren  of  tyrannic  power,  and  criminal 
sharers  in  the  spoil  of  the  helpless: 

"  Ipse,  ignotns,  egeos,  Ubys  deterta  peragro— 
MOD  not  aut  ferro  Libycos  populare  penates 
Venimus,  aut  raptas  ad  litton  vertere  pradas." 

In  sttbseouent  conversations  with  the  missionary  Barker,  who  evinced 
candour  and  openness,  and  in  the  course  of  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ^  ~ 

on  the  following  day,  I  discovered  that  great  and  almost  insurmountable  < 

vantaA;es  existed  in  the  situation  of  the  place ;  which  was  not  chosen,  as  Mr. 
Latrobe  has  most  erroneously  stated  in  his  volume  of  Travels,*  by  old  Dr, 
Vanderkemp,  but  forced  upon  lis  acceptance  by  the  Colonial  Grovemment  of  the 
day.  In  the  civil  condition  of  the  people  also,  and  even  in  the  system  of  mis- 
sionary management,  there  were,  at  the  period  of  my  first  visit,  impediments  to 
be  overcome  and  defects  to  be  remedied  of  no  slight  description.  I  must  now 
however  refrain  from  entering  upon  the  causes  of  these  defects,  and  from  any 
discussions  upon  South-African  missions  generally ;  but  I  shall  find  a  more  suit- 
able opportunify  of  adverting  to  this  important  topic  in  a  subsequent  Chapter, 
after  I  shall  have  visited  the  other  principal  institutions  throughout  the  colony, 
and  formed,  on  careful  inquiiy  and  mspectioii,  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  their 
comparative  merits,  and  their  actual  progress  in  the  civilization  and  conversion 
of  the  native  tribes.  For  the  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  observing  that, 
even  at  this  period,  whatever  there  might  be  visible  at  Bethelsdorp  of  ./Qiican 
wildness  and  want  of  the  accessories  of  civilization,  there  was  little  that  could 
with  propriety  be  called  mvo^.  There  was,  even  among  the  rudest  of  the  people, 
an  aspect  of  civility  and  decent  respect,  of  quietude  and  sober-mindedness,  wmch 
evinced  that  they  were  habitually  under  the  control  of  far  otlier  principles  than 
those  which  regulate  the  movements  of  mere  savage  men.  They  appeared  to  be, 
as  in  reality  they  were,  a  respectable  native  peasantry ;  as  yet,  indeed,  but  par- 
tially reclaimed  from  some  of  the  evil  and  indolent  habits  of  nomadic  life ;  but 
obviously  progressing^  and,  in  many  instances,  already  farther  advanced  intellec- 
tually than  externally. 

Next  day  I  returned  to  Algoa  Bay,  and,  after  another  conference  with  Captain 
Cloete,  rejoined  my  friends  on  board  the  Brilliant.  Here,  from  a  variety  or  tan- 
talizing circumstances,  not  worth  recounting  to  the  reader,  though  they  tried 
our  patience  to  the  uttermost  at  the  time,  we  were  detained,  swinging  at  anchor, 
till  tne  2dth,  when  at  length  the  party  were  enabled  finally  to  disembark.  We 
pitched  our  liitle  camp,  consisting  of  seven  or  eight  tents,  apart  from  any  others, 
on  a  verdant  spot  surrounded  by  evergreen  bushes,  about  half  way  between 
*^  Canvas  Town"  and  the  Government  offices;  and  having  brought  all  our 

*  Journal  of  a  visit  to  South  Africa :  By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe.  2d.  Edition, 
p.  291. 
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property  from  on  board,  including  a  suitable  assortment  of  Scotch  ploughs,  cart- 
wheek,  and  other  implements  or  husbandry,  iron  ware,  fire-arms,  and  similar 
essentials,  we  made  our  arrangements  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  acting 
Governor,  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  with  whom  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  have 
an  interview,  in  order  to  fix  upon  the  qwt  of  our  location. 

Meanwhile,  en  purpose  to  occupy  the  time  as  pleasantly  and  profitably  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  I  made  an  excurnon  to  the  district  town  of  Uiten- 
hage,  about  sixteen  miles  fiDom  the  Ba^,  and  to  one  or  two  other  places  in  the 
vicinity ;  but  the  details  of  these  little  journeys,  though  I  thought  them  at  the 
time  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  recorded  in  my  MS.  Journal,  may  be  here  con- 
veniently omitted.  Others  of  our  parQr  made  similar  excursions ;  and  even 
some  of  our  ladies  were  so  adventurous  as  to  explore  the  thorny  jungles  on  the 
Zwaitkops  River,  in  search  of  citron  and  orange  groves.  Their  success  in  seeking 
for  these  and  other  productions  indigenous  to  tropical  Afiica,  was  not,  as  may 
be  supposed,  very  encouraging ;  for  the  southern  extremity  of  that  continent 
is  almost  equally  racren  as  our  own  hyperborean  clime  of  native  fruits,  thoufffa 
in  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  naturalized  ones  it  is  probably  surpassed  by 
no  country  in  the  world. 

While  we  thus  remained  encamped  at  Algoa  Bay,  1  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  heads  of  emigrant  parties,  by  meeting  them  at  the  tables  of  Uie  naval 
and  military  officers,  to  which  we  were  heritably  invited ;  and  I  soon  found  that 
almost  all,  including  even  the  most  intelligent  men,  were  carried  away  by  anti- 
cipations of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  scarcelv  less  preposterous  than  the 
expectations  of  our  friends  who  fancied  they  would  find  oranges  and  apricots 
growing  wild  among  the  thorny  lunsles  of  the  Z  wartkops.  But  perhaps  a  portion 
of  this  sanspuine  spirit,  however  liable  to  disappointment,  is  requisite,  after  all,  to 
tear  men  from  the  ties  of  home  and  kindred  and  country,  and  from  old  habits 
more  hard  to  break  in  many  cases  than  even  those  atucxed  ties ;  and  to  besir  them 
forward  with  courageous  hearts,  to  encounter  all  the  toils  and  perils  and  priva- 
tions of  a  new  settlement,  in  a  strange  and  distant  clime.  There  is  a  chaxm  in 
adventurous  enterprise  that  few  are  so  apathetical  as  to  be  utter  strangers 
to,  but  which  to  bold  and  buoyant  spirits  is  altogether  irresistible,  and  which 
never  fails  to  array  in  the  most  fascinating  colours  whatever  is  connected^ith 
the  undertaking  they  happen  to  have  embivked  in. 

A  rather  remarkable  occurrence,  which  happened  during  our  sojourn  here, 
suggested  some  serious  reflections  of  another  cast.  The  two  pugnacious  cham- 
pions who  had  carried  their  polemical  controversies  to  such  a  neight  of  unchris- 
tian hostility  on  board  the  Brilliant,  were  both  seized,  though  not  simultaneously, 
with  fatal  distempers,  soon  alter  our  arrival  in  the  bay.  Tne  Wesleyan  died  on 
board,  without  even  having  an  opportunity  of  setting  his  foot  on  that  soil  which 
he  had  longed  so  ardentiy  to  inhabit  His  body  was  brought  ashore  and  interred 
in  the  soldiers'  desolate  burying  ground  near  the  beach ;  his  former  antagonist 
assisting  with  hea^  heart  and  tearful  eyes  at  the  funeral.  A  few  days  after- 
wards ue  Anabaptist  also  was  taken  ill.  I  saw  him  in  his  tent,  on  the  sick  bed 
from  which  he  never  again  rose.  He  told  me,  with  suppressed  emotion,  that  he 
knew  he  was  dying— expressed  deep  anxiety  for  his  destitute  fiunily — and  ap- 
peared as  if  there  were  something  else  pressing  on  his  mind  which  he  wished  to 
unburthen ;  but  we  were  interrupted,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I  supposed  it 
might  be  some  feeling  of  regret,  in  relation  to  the  unhappy  disputes  oi  which  I 
had  been  a  witness.  Both,  however,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  died  for- 
giving  each  other  their  trespasses,  as  they  hoped  to  be  forgiven ;  and  with  a 
well-grounded  hope  (for,  in  spite  of  their  failings,  they  were  both  persons  of  real 
piety)  of  receiving  a  more  blessed  inheritance  than  Uie  earthly  one  from  which 
Providence  had  so  suddenly  debarred  them.  Being  the  only  individuals,  out  of  two 
hundred  conveyed  hither  hy  the  Brilliant,  who  died  at  Algoa  Bay,  the  event  seemed 
to  be  viewed  by  their  surviving  astociates  as  a  stem  and  solemn  rebuke  for  the 
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indulgence  of  that  human  pride  and  wrath  **  which  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God."  At  all  events,  the  moral  lesson  was  a  striking  one,  and  it  appa- 
rently produced  a  deep  and  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  the  hot  controversialists 
of  both  parties.  They  subsequently  founded  together  a  village  in  Albany,  called 
Salem,  and  lived  together,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  in  Christian  forbearance  and 
good  fellowship  with  each  other.  As  a  pleasing  conclusion  to  the  little  story, 
I  may  mention,  that  about  five  years  afterwards,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Calvinbt 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Wesleyan,  who  were  mere  children  at  the  death  of  their 
parents,  became  husband  and  wife. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  acting  governor,  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  arrived  at  Algoa 
Bay  on  his  return  from  Albany,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make  arranffement?  for 
locating  the  settlers  already  arrived  there,  and  for  the  reception  of  those  pro- 
ceeding thither.  On  the  following  morning  I  had  an  interview  with  him  as 
representative  of  my  party  He  informed  me  that  it  was  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment, to  locate  the  whole  of  the  Scotch  emigrants  in  the  mountainous  but  fertile 
country  watered  by  some  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  andlying 
adjacent  to  the  Caffer  frontier.  The  upper  part  of  the  valley  formed  by  the  Ba- 
vian*s  River  had  been  surveyed  for  the  reception  of  myself  and  my  associates ; 
while  tiie  unoccupied  territory  to  the  eastward  was  destined  for  the  five  hundred 
Highlanders  who  were  expected  out  under  Captain  Grant,  and  for  a  smaller 
party  from  the  west  of  Scotland,  who  were  understood  to  be  on  their  vovage  out. 
A  town  or  village,  to  be  called  New  Edinburgh,  he  added,  was  intended  to  be 
founded  in  a  convenient  ntuation,  where  a  district  magistrate  and  a  clergyman 
of  the  Scottish  church  would  be  placed  for  the  civil  and  religious  benefit  of  the 
settlers.  The  Highlanders,  moreover,  were  to  be  formed  into  a  body  of  local 
militia,  for  the  defence  of  that  part  of  the  frontier.  Such  was  the  plan  nroposed 
by  the  colonial  authorities.  It  was  now  for  me,  he  said,  to  decide  wnetner  I 
would  accede  on  behalf  of  my  party  to  that  plan,  or  avail  myself  of  the  option 
allowed  by  the  original  scheme  of  the  home  government,  to  select  a  location 
among  the  Engli^  emigrants,  in  some  other  part  of  the  disposable  territory 
nearer  the  coast. 

In  reply,  I  told  Sir  Rufane, that  the  plan  of  associating  the  Scotch  parties  in  the 
manner  proposed  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  mvself,  personally;  but  that  as  I 
intended  to  be  strictly  regulated  in  all  matters  of  common  interest  bv  the  gene- 
ral sentiments  of  the  party,  I  must  withhold  my  decision  till  I  had  consulted 
them.  To  this  he  did  not  object ;  but,  with  the  prompt  habits  of  a  military  man, 
required  that  our  decision  shoiQd  be  finally  communicated  to  him  in  twenty 
minutes.  This  seemed  rather  hurried  work  to  cautious  and  considerate  Scotch- 
men ;  but  as  his  excellency  had  probably  some  hundred  affairs  of  a  similar  na- 
ture to  arrange  on  the  same  forenoon,  there  might  be  reason  good  for  military 
dispatch.  In  our  case,  as  it  happened,  there  was  no  difficulty.  The  unanimous 
vote  was  given  at  once  for  the  Scottish  association,  **  the  Hills  of  Cahaberg 
and  the  Highland  host  beside  us."  In  ten  minutes  I  returned  to  Sir  Rufane,  re- 
ported progress,  and  received  his  order  for  our  allotment  of  territory :  and  ibus 
our  destination  was  fixed. 

The  same  forenoon  we  assisted  at  laying  the  foundation  of  the  first  house  of  a 
new  town  at  Algoa  Bay,  designated  by  Sir  Rufane  *'  Port  Elizabeth,"  after  the 
name  of  his  deceased  wife,  to  whose  memory ,  also,  he  afterwards  erected  an  obelisk 
on  one  of  the  adjoining  heights.  In  the  courseof  ten  years  this  place  has  grown  up 
to  be  the  second  town  in  the  colony,  both  for  population  and  for  commerce,  and 
it  is  still  rapidly  increasing.  Captain  Moresby,  of  the  navy, was  the  proprietor  of 
the  house  tnen  founded  with  much  ceremony,  and  of  which  my  party  assisted  to 
digthe  foundation.  The  only  other  house  then  commenced,  excepting  the  tempo- 
rary offices  and  cabins  already  mentioned,  was  one  erecting  by  a  Malay  named 
Fortuin,  a  Mahomedan, — ^now  I  believe  one  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of 
the  place. 
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Another  week  elapsed,  alter  my  interview  with  the  Acting  Governor,  before 
waggons  could  be  furnished  by  the  commissariat  to  convey  us  to  our  allotted 

Cie  of  settlement.  These  carriages  were  the  common  country  waggons  of  the 
rs,  called  out  by  order  of  Government  from  each  wldrcometey^  or  colonial 
sub-division,  of  the  eastern  districts ;  and  to  be  paid  for,  according  to  a  stipu- 
lated rate,  out  of  the  money  deposited  by  each  party  of  emigrants  in  the  hands 
of  Government.  They  are  vehicles  admirably  adapted  for  travelling  in  a  country 
like  South  Africa,  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  destitute  of  any  other  roads 
than  the  rude  tracks  worn  by  the  first  adventurers  into  its  wild  recesses.  Each 
wttfgon  has  a  raised  canvass  covering,  to  protect  the  traTeller  from  sun  and  rain, 
and  is  drawn  by  ten  or  twelve  stout  oxen,  fastened  in  pairs,  under  wooden  yokes, 
to  a  strong  rope  of  twisted  buUocks'  hide.  The  driver  sits  in  front,  to  guide  and 
stimulate  the  oxen  with  an  enormous  whip,  attached  to  a  bamboo  handle  of 
corresponding  dimensions ;  and,  in  lieu  of  reins,  a  Hottentot  boy  or  stripling 
runs  before  Uie  front  pair  of  oxen,  leading  them  by  a  thong  attached  to  their 
horns. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  having  stowed  ourselves  and  our  baggage  into  seven  of 
these  vehicles,  in  the  proportion  of  a  family  for  each  waggon,  we  started  from 
Algoa  Bay  for  our  location  at  Bavian's  River.  The  distance,  by  the  only  route 
then  open,  was  considerably  more  than  200  miles ;  and  as  there  was  no  place  by 
the  way  where  any  other  provisions  than  sheep  could  be  purchased,  we  carried 
a  supply  of  all  other  necessaries  along  with  us.  The  whole  of  our  carriages, 
except  one  conducted  by  a  slave,  were  driven  by  the  proprietors  or  their  sons, 
Dutch  African  boors. 

On  reaching  the  ford  of  the  Zwartkops  River,  the  Hottentot  leaders  pulled  off 
without  ceremony  their  leathern  trowsers,  to  wade  through  before  their  bullocks, 
to  the  sore  discomfiture  of  our  bashful  Scotch  women,  yet  unused  to  ^  the 
customs  of  the  country."  But  such  occurrences  soon  ceased  either  to  surprise  or 
offend  us ;  for  where  there  is  no  association  of  immodest  feeling,  the  covering  of 
the  person,  beyond  what  natural  decency  requires,  is  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
mere  matter  of  convention.  And  our  Hottentots,  when  thus  disrobed,  were 
after  all  nearly  as  well  clothed  as  kilted  Highlandmen. 

We  unyoked  on  the  farther  bank  of  the  Zwartkops,  amidst  a  clump  of  mimosa- 
trees,  to  allow  OUT  oxen  time  to  graze,  while  we  cooked  our  dinners.  In  this 
occupation  we  should  have  managed  but  indifferently  without  the  experienced 
aid  of  the  Hottentots,  who  evinced  equal  alacrity  and  adroitness  in  obeying  or 
anticipating  our  wishes,  which,  without  knowing  the  meaning  of  more  than  two  or 
Uiree  words  of  English,  they  made  a  shift  shrewdly  to  comprehend,  and  hastened 
cheerfully  to  execute.  In  a  few  minutes  half  a  dozen  fires  were  blazing  around 
the  waggons,  with  camp  kettles  and  frying  pans  in  full  employment  The 
boors,  stretching  their  huge  forms  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  lay  down  to  sleep, 
or  smoked  their  pipes  in  quietude,  smiling,  with  an  air  of  much  complacency, 
at  our  foreign  fashions,  and  what  they  considered  our  low-bred  familiari^ 
with  the  natives — ^het  zwarte  volk — de  heidensehe  Hottmtotieny  (the  black 
folk— the  heathen  Hottentots.) 

In  the  afternoon,  on  proceeding  upon  our  journey,  we  managed  to  make  our 
drivers  understand  that  we  wished  to  visit  a  remarkable  salt  lake  which,  from 
Barrow's  account,  I  knew  must  lie  very  near  our  road.  A  little  present  of  tobacco 
induced  them,  widiout  much  difficulty,  to  consent  to  this  digression  from  the  direct 
line  of  route ;  and,  after  travelling  for  a  couple  of  hours  tnrough  the  jungle,  we 
reached  its  eastern  bank  about  sun-set.  This  lake,  which  lies  in  the  midst  of 
an  extennve  plain,  elevated  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of  an 
oval  form,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  on  one  side  a  sloping 
margin  of  green  turf ;  on  other  parts,  banks  of  greater  elevation  and  abruptness 
are  covered  with  continuous  thickets  of  arborious  and  succulent  plants.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  whole  of  the  lake  round  the  margin,  and  a  considerable 
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portion  of  its  entire  surface,  was  covered  with  a  thick  rind  of  salt,  sprinkled 
orer  with  small  snow-white  crystals,  givinff  the  whole  hason  the  aspect  of  a 
pond  partially  frozen  and  powdered  over  with  hoar  frost  or  flakes  of  snow.  This 
wintty  appearance  of  the  lake  foimed  a  angular  contrast  with  the  exuherant 
vegetation  which  embowered  its  margins,  where  woods  of  beautiful  evergreens 
and  elegant  acacias  were  richly  intenningled  with  flowering  shurhs  and  succu- 
lent plants  of  lofW  size  and  strange  exotic  aspect, — such  as  the  potiuUcaria 
afra  (favourite  food  of  the  elephant),  the  tree  cramda,  the  scarlet  cotelvdon^  many 
species  of  the  a^,  some  throwing  out  their  clusters  of  flowers  over  the  brink  of 
the  lake,  others  elevating  their  superb  tiaras  of  blood-red  blossoms  to  the  height 
of  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet ;  and,  high  over  all,  gisantic  noves  of  ewphorhia^  ex- 
tending their  leafless  arms  above  tiie  far-spr^  forest  of  shrubbery.  The  effect 
of  the  whole,  flushed  with  a  rosy  tinge  by  the  setting  sun,  was  goigeous,  pictu- 
resque, and  wildly  beautiful. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  examine  the  saline  incrustation  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Barrow's  account,  is  said  to  extend  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  lake ;  but  I 
tasted  the  water,  and  found  it  as  salt  as  brine.  Of  the  various  theories  suggested 
by  naturalists  to  account  for  the  formation  of  this  and  similar  Likes  in  Sonth 
Africa,  that  which  ascribes  their  origin  to  salt  springs,  appears  the  most  feasible. 
But  I  cannot  now  enter  into  such  (OiBcusssions. 

Having  purchased  from  a  Hottentot,  whom  we  found  here  appointed  by  the 
landdrost  to  collect  and  sell  the  salt  for  the  benefit  of  the  distnct  treasury,  a 
sufficient  quantity  for  a  twelvemonth's  supply  to  our  families,  we  continued  our 
journey  through  the  wilderness  of  jungle,  until  the  twilight  closed  in  upon  us ; 
when,  selecting  an  open  space  among  the  bushes,  we  unyoked  the  waggons  and 
encamped  for  the  night. 

Some  families  pitched  their  tents,  and  roread  their  mattresses  on  the  dry 
ground ;  others,  more  vividly  impmsed  with  the  terror  of  snakes,  lizards, 
scorpions,  and  other  noxious  creatures  of  the  African  clime,  resolved  to  sleep  as 
they  had  travelled,  bundled  above  their  baggage.  In  the  meanwhile,  our 
drivers  and  their  Hottentots  took  due  pi-ecautions  to  avert  surprise  from  more 
formidable  foes.  Lions  and  elephants  had  formerly  been  numerous  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  were  still  occasionallv  to  be  met  with.  To  scare  away  such 
visitants,  several  large  fires  were  kindled  around  our  camp ;  and  the  oxen,  for 
greater  security,  were  made  fast  to  the  wheels  of  the  waggons  by  thongs 
attached  to  their  horns.  The  boors  uuslung  their  larse  guns  from  beneath  the 
waggon-covers,  and  placed  them  against  a  bush,  in  whose  shelter,  with  a  fire  at 
their  feet,  they  had  chosen  their  place  of  repose.  Here,  untying  their  leathern 
scrips,  they  produced  their  provisions  for  supper,  consisting  chiefly  of  dried  flesh 
of  various  sorts,  seasoned  with  an  onion,  and  washed  down  with  a  hearty  jopie, 
or  dram  of  colonial  brandy,  from  a  huge  horn,  which  each  man  carried  slung  in 
his  wag^n  beside  his  powder  flask.  The  Hottentots,  congregated  apart  round 
one  of  tiie  watch-fires,  made  their  supper  on  similar  faro ;  obtaining  from  the 
hoM  (master)  perhaps,  if  he  happened  to  be  in  a  gracious  humour,  a litUe  $oipU 
from  the  precious  horn. 

In  the  meanwhile,  our  tea^-ketties,  filled  at  an  adjoining  fountain,  were  called 
into  active  requisition,  to  produce  the  pleasant  beverage  so  rofieshing  after 
travel.  The  iMors  wero  invited  to  partake  with  us;  and,  after  the  whites  had 
finished,  the  roplenished  tea-pots  wero  resigned  to  the  Hottentots.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  colonv,  of  all  classes,  aro  excessively  fond  of  tea ;  and  the  Hot- 
tentots, who  aro  seldom  indulged  with  it  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers,  prize  it 
as  an  exquisite  luxury.  Bv  a  seasonable  liberality  in  this  article  (which  was  con- 
tinued during  the  journey)  we  ingratiated  ourselves  not  a  littie  with  our  escort 
and  their  swarthy  attendants. 

As  I  sat  in  the  front  of  my  waggon,  jotting  down  some  memoranda  in  my 
note-book,  I  was  much  amused  by  the  grotesque  groups  around  the  watch-fires. 
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The  boon,  retired  apart  in  aristocratic  exclusiveDess,  sat  in  their  bushy  biMt 
smoking  their  huge  pipes  in  dignified  complacency.  Some  of  the  graver  emi- 
srants  were  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a  decayed  mimosa,  which  had  been  dragged 
forward  for  fuel,  conversing  on  qualities  of  soil  and  pasture  and  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  long  and  short  homed  cattle.  The  younger  people,  collected 
around  the  Hottentots,  were  observing  their  mirthful  pranks,  or  practising  with 
them  a  lesson  of  mutual  tuition  in  their  respective  languages ;  while  the  awkward 
essays  at  pronunciation,  on  either  side,  supplied  a  fund  of  ceaseless  merriment 
Conversation  went  on  with  alacrity,  though  neither  party  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  other.  Singing  in  Scotch  and  English,  Dutch  and  African,  suo- 
oeeded ;  while  a  roguish  Bushman  sat  behind,  mimicking  to  the  life  every  one  of 
OS  in  succession.  These  various  groups,  with  all  their  contrasted  aspects  of 
mien,  visase,  and  complexion,  dimly  seen  or  distinctly  lighted  up  by  the  fitful 
flame  of  the  watch-fires ;  the  foreign  look  of  the  clumps  of  tall  aloes  and 
euphorbias,  peering  out  over  the  surrounding  jungle,  in  the  wan  light  of  the 
rising  moon,  seeming  to  the  excited  fancy  like  bands  of  savage  warriors  crested 
with  plumes  and  bristling  with  assagais ;  these,  together  with  the  uncouth 
clucking  gibberish  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  (for  there  were  two  or  three 
of  the  kLtter  tribe  among  the  waggon  leaders,)  and  their  loud  bursts  of  wild 
and  eldfick  laughter,  had  altogether  a  strange  and  striking  effect,  and  made  me 
feel  far  more  vividly  than  I  had  yet  done,  Uiat  I  was  now  truly  and  indeed  in 
the  heart  of  *'  savage  Africa." 

By  degrees,  as  I  sat  and  mused,  all  became  hushed  around  me.  The 
settlers  retired  to  their  tents  or  their  waggons ;  the  boors  stuck  ih<eit  meerschaums 
in  their  hat-bands,  wrapt  themselves  in  their  great  coats,  and,  careless  of  snake  or 
scorpion,  stretched  themselves  on  the  bare  ground ;  and  the  Hottentots,  drawing 
themselves  each  under  his  sheep-skin  caross,  lay  coiled  up,  with  their  feet  to 
the  fire  and  their  faces  to  the  ground,  like  so  many  heogehogs.  Profound 
silence  reigned  over  the  wilderness,  imbroken  while  I  remained  awake,  save  by 
the  far  off  melancholy  howl  of  a  hy»na — ^the  first  voice  of  a  beast  of  prey  I 
had  yet  heard  since  our  landing  in  Africa.  We  had  observed  many  recent 
traces  of  elephants  in  our  journey  throngh  the  jungle,  and  our  drivers  had 
expressed  some  apprehension  of  meeting  with  them ;  so  that  I  now  wondered 
at  their  carelessness  in  thus  going  to  sleep,  without  even  appointing  a  centinel 
to  keep  the  fires  burning.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  conform  to  the  customs 
of  the  country  in  this  as  in  many  other  points;  and,  hanging  up  my  loaded 
rifle  to  be  in  readiness  if  required,  (though  it  would  have  been  but  an  inefficient 
weapon  against  a  troop  of  elephants),  I  betook  myself  also  to  repose. 

Having  thus  described  our  mode  of  travelling  and  bivouacking  in  the  wilds 
for  one  day,  I  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  ground  which  we  traversed  during 
the  ensuing  eight  days.  Suffice  it  to  sa^,  that  on  the  following  morning,  (June 
14th,)  we  crossed  the  Koega  or  Kucha  River,  where  we  found  nch  pastura^  for 
our  oxen ;  and  passed  through  an  immense  jungle  of  large  brushwood,  tdl  we 
reached  the  Zondag  or  Sunday  Biver,  where  we  were  detained  a  day  by  the 
breaking  down  of  one  of  our  waggons.  The  banks  of  this  stream  were  very 
beautiful — thickly  clothed  with  a  luxuriant  forest  of  large  mimosa  trees,  and 
embowered  along  either  margin  with  the  graceful  umbra^  of  the  Babylonian 
willow.  There  was  still,  however,  no  appearance  of  any  inhabitants,  and  the 
only  wild  animals  we  had  yet  seen  (exclusive  of  a  variety  of  pigeons  and  small 
birds),  were  a  few  antelopes  (duikers  and  steenboks),  a  couple  of  ostriches,  and 
one  or  two  skulking  jackals. 

On  the  16th,  having  crossed  the  river  and  ascended  the  Addo  heights,  a  most 
beautiful  country  opened  to  our  view  to  the  eastward,  not  incumbered,  like  that 
throiu^  which  we  had  lately  passed,  with  dense  continuous  jungle,  but  embel- 
lished with  groves  and  thickets  of  tall  evergreens,  mimosas,  and  flowering  shrubs, 
sprinkled  gracefully  over  an  undulating  landscape  of  hill  and  dale,  clothed  with 
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luxuriant  pasturage,  and  looking  more  like  a  gentleman's  park  than  a  part  of 
the  African  wilderness.  With  all  this  extemiu  beauty,  however,  the  ground 
here,  except  along  the  river  hanks,  was  of  little  value,  on  account  of  its  being 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year  entirely  destitute  of  water. 

Beyond  the  Addo  heights  we  entered  upon  a  level  and  open  plain,  of  at  least 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  call  duagga's  Flat,  also  destitute  of  water,  except  what 
is  supplied  by  a  pond  filled  by  the  rains.  Here  we  saw  some  herds  of  spring- 
boks at  a  distance,  but  none  of  the  animals  from  which  the  spot  had  derived  its 
name. 

On  the  17th,  we  crossed  the  Bosjesman's  or  Bushman's  Biver,  and  entered 
upon  a  country  of  heights  and  hollows,  entirely  destitute  of  wood  or  copse,  and 
from  which  the  pasturage  had  been  recentiy  burnt  down,  so  that  tracts  of 
immense  extent  were  entirely  baie  and  black,  as  if  sprinkled  with  charcoal. 
We  saw  no  houses  nor  any  appearance  of  inhabitants. 

On  the  18th,  we  passed  through  a  mouutainous  track,  over  most  tremendous 
roads.  No  English  vehicle  could  possibly  have  traversed  them  without  being 
upset  and  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  with  our  African  waggons  we  managed  to  get 
through  without  any  material  disaster,  though  not  without  most  cruel  lashing 
of  the  oxen  in  some  of  the  difficult  passes.  The  heavy  loaded  waggons  were 
dragged  up  some  of  the  hills  by  tiie  united  strength  of  thirty  bulloclu,  urged  on 
by  four  boors  lashing  them  up  simultaneously  and  furiously  with  their  enor- 
mous whips.  It  was  barbarous  work ;  the  hides  of  the  poor  animals  being  in 
many  instances  actually  slashed  through  by  their  savage  whips,  till  the  blood 
flowed  over  their  reeking  flanks.  It  is  by  the  same  tremendous  instrument  that 
the  slaves  and  Hottentots  are  usually  flogged  in  that  colony :  such  at  least  was 
tJten  the  practice  in  the  interior,  and  1  am  sure  it  would  be  very  easy  to  flog  a 
stout  man  to  death  with  such  a  weapon  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

On  the  19th,  we  were  detained  the  whole  day  at  Nieuw-jaars-river  (New 
Year's  Biver,)  by  tiie  greater  part  of  our  oxen  bemg  missing.  The  boors  pre- 
tended at  first  tliat  they  apprehended  they  were  stolen  by  the  Caflers ;  but  it 
afterwards  appeared  that  they  had  merely  strayed  during  the  night  in  search  of 
pasture,  a  common  incident  in  Cape  travelling.  Their  owners  probably  wished 
a  day's  refreshment  after  the  severe  exertions  of  the  preceding  stage,  and  talked 
of  Cafier  depredations  to  alann  us  into  acquiescence.  The  apprehension,  how- 
ever, was  not  altogether  preposterous,  since  cattie  had  been  lifted  by  the  Caflers 
from  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  only  a  few  weeks  previously. 

Early  on  the  20th,  we  reached  Commodacha,  a  deserted  military  post  It  was 
at  this  place  that  the  Swedish  traveller  Sparrman  describes  his  hunting  of  the 
rhinoceros ;  but  these  animals  are  now  very  rare  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
though  elephants  and  buffaloes  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 

The  same  day  we  crossed  the  LitUe  Fish  River,  a  reaUy  terrific  operation,  from 
the  great  depth  of  the  channel  and  the  exceeding  steepness  of  liie  abrupt  de- 
scent on  both  sides. 

On  the  2l6t,  we  reached  the  bank  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  formerly  the  bound- 
ary of  tiie  colony,  and  the  limit  of  both  Sparrman's  and  Vaillant's  travels.  And 
in  the  evening  we  arrived  at  the  military  post  of  Roodewal,  where  our  escort  finom 
Algoa  Bay  was  to  be  dismissed,  and  another  furnished  in  its  stead  by  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Cradock  sub-district,  within  the  bounds  of  which  our  location  at 
Bavian's  River  was  situated. 

We  were  received  by  the  officers  at  Roodewal,  Lieutenants  Stretch  and  Spar- 
kes,  and  Mr.  M'Cabe,  the  military  surgeon,  with  exceeding  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. They  insisted  on  our  abandoning  our  tents  and  waggons  during  our  stay, 
and  establishing  our  quarters  in  their  barracks,  where  they  and  their  wives  gave 
up  their  own  apartments  to  our  females  and  children.  And  this  hospitality  we 
prized  the  more,  because  it  was  shewn  to  us  by  entire  strangers,  to  whom  we 
nad  not  even  a  note  of  introduction.    '*  Roughing  it, "  as  we  had  been  doing 
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for  the  last  four  weeks,  in  tents  and  waggons ;  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  daj9 
oTer  such  roads,  if  roads  they  could  be  called,  as  no  European  wheel-carriage 
could  possibly  have  survived^  and  through  a  country  so  wild,  and  generally  so 
waste  and  lonesome,  that  it  seemed  almost  totally  devoid  of  inhabitants, — we  felt 
ihe  sudden  and  unexpected  transition  to  the  cordial  hospitalities  and  English 
comforts  of  our  agreeable  and  intelligent  hosts,  altogether  delightful.  We  had 
not  entered  a  house  since  we  left  Algoa  Bay,  and  indeed  had  not  seen  above 
balf-a-dozen  farm-houses  during  our  whole  route  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 
But  where  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  surface  of  a  country  consists  of 
unprofitable  jungles,  sterile  naked  mountains,  and  arid  plains  destitute  of  water; 
and  where  the  farms,  even  in  the  most  fertile  spots^  extend  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand acres,  the  population  must  necessarily  be  so  scanty  and  widely  scattered 
as  scarcely  to  he  apparent  to  the  passing  traveller.  The  route  we  had  fol- 
lowed, too,  had  necessarily  led  us  through  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  inhabited 
tracts  of  the  ^ntier  distncts. 

On  the  following  day  we  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  Hart,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
residing  in  the  vicinity,  and  father-in-law  to  Lieutenant  Stretch,  one  of  our  kind 
entertainers.  He  had  formerly  been  an  officer  in  the  Cape  corps,  (a  Hottentot 
regiment  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colony),  but  was  now  superintendant  of  a 
great  agricultural  and  commissariat  establishment  belonging  to  government, 
called  the  Somerset  fiirm,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Boschberg  mountain.  He  had 
served  under  Sir  David  Baird  at  the  first  capture  of  the  Cape  by  the  British 
forces,  had  resided  altc^ther  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  Southern  Africa,  and 
was  extremely  well  informed  respecting  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and 
the  character  of  the  various  classes  of  its  inhabitants.  His  information  and 
advice,  therefore,  in  regard  to  many  points  connected  with  the  successful  pro- 
secution of  the  enterprise  we  were  engaged  in,  were  highly  important,  and  were 
communicated  with  much  kindly  feeling,  and  with  all  the  shrewd  sagacity 
generally  characteristic  of  the  better  class  of  Scotchmen. 

A  numerous  party  of  us  were  assembled  at  tea  in  the  officers*  dining  hall, 
when  Mr.  Hart  joined  us.  The  Scottish  accent,  seldom  entirely  lost  even  by 
the  most  polish^  of  tiie  middle  ranks  of  our  countiymen,  was  heard  from  every 
tonffue;  and  the  broad  **  Doric  dialect"  prevailed,  sofUy  spoken  by  female  voices, 
fre&  and  unsophisticated  firom  the  banxs  of  the  Teviot  and  the  Lothian  Tyne. 
Hart,  a  man  or  iron  look  and  rigid  nerve,  was  surprised,  and  subdued  almost  to 
feminine  weakness.  The  accents  of  his  native  tongue,  uttered  by  the  kindly 
voice  of  woman,  carried  him  back  forty  years  at  once  and  irresistiblv,  as  he 
afterwards  owned,  to  the  scenes  of  his  mother's  fire-side  ;  and  recalled  freshly 
before  him  the  softened  remembrances  of  early  life — ^those  tender  and  sacred 
remembrances  which,  though  apparently  buried  beneath  the  cares  and  ambitious 
aims  of  after  years,  are  never,  in  any  good  heart,  entirely  forgotten  or  effaced. 
A  blunt  rough  soldier,  and  *  unused  to  the  melting  mood,'  Hart  was  ashamed 
of  betraying  what  he  termed  *  weakness,'  but  what  was  in  truth  no  weakness, 
but  emotion  springing  from  a  natural  and  praiseworthy  sentiment.  Our  Scottisli 
poet,  Graham,  has  beautifully  described  the  feelingin  one  of  his  neglected  pieces ; 
and  none  of  his  countrymen  need  blush  to  avow  their  participation  in  it : — 

"  How  pleasant  came  thy  rushing,  silver  Tweed, 
Upon  my  ear,  when,  after  wandering  long 
In  Southern  plains,  I've  reached  thy  lovely  banks! 
How  bright,  renowned  Sark,  th^r  little  stream. 
Like  ray  of  columned  light  chasing  a  shower, 
Would  cross  my  homeward  path  !  How  sweet  the  sound. 
When  I,  to  hear  the  Doric  tongue's  reply, 
Would  ask  thy  well-known  nime  ! 

And  must  I  leave, 
Dear  land,  thy  bonny  braes,  thy  dales, 
VOL.  I- — NO.  III.  Y     . 
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Each  haunted  hy  its  wisard  stream,  o'erhuiig 
With  all  the  vaned  charms  of  bush  and  tree  ; 
Thy  towering  hills,  the  lineaments  sublime, 
Unchang'd,  of  Nature's  face,  which  wont  to  fill 
The  eye  of  Wallace^  as  he  musing  planned 
The  grand  emprise  of  setting  ScoUand  free  ? 
And  must  I  leaye  the  friends  of  Youthful  years. 
And  mould  my  heart  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendships  in  a  foreign  land  1 
Yes,  I  may  love  the  music  of  strange  tongues, 
And  mould  my  heart  anew  to  take  the  stamp 
Of  foreign  friendship  in  a  foreign  land ; 
But  to  my  parched  mouth's  roof  cleave  this  tongue, 
My  fancy  fade  into  the  yellow  leaf. 
And  this  oft-panting  heart  foreet  to  throb. 
If,  Scotland  l  thee  and  thine  I  e'er  forget."  * 


SONG. 

*'  I  know  that  he  loves  me/* 

I  KNOW  that  he  loves  me— I  could  not  live  on, 
Though  loved  by  a  thousaod,  if  his  love  were  gone ; 
But  my  soul  with  the  thought  bounds  in  rapture  no  more, 
For  alas !  though  he  loves  me,  'tis  not  as  of  yore ! 

No  wonder  the  shadow  oil  steals  o'er  my  brow, 
When  I  think  what  he  ux»,  and  see  what  he  is  now ! 
Tho'  they  say  his  is  true  as  heart  e'er  was  before, 
I  feel  that  he  loves  me — ah !  not  as  of  yore ! 

Time  was  when  he  watch'd  every  glance,  eveiy  tone, 
And  made  my  emotions  the  guide  of  his  own ; 
When  he  look'd  fond  alarm  S  I  heaved  but  a  sigh. 
And  his  cheek  lost  its  rose  when  a  tear  dimmed  my  eye  ! 

But  notr,  if  I  weep,  he  just  asks,  why  so  sad  ? 
And  says  when  I  sorrow  he  cannot  be  glad ; 
Oh !  so  calmly  he  speaks  of  the  gloom  of  my  mind. 
His  voice  never  falters — it  only  is  kind. 

Yet  I  know  that  he  loves  me — I  feel  there  is  none 
That  he  loves  half  as  well,  or  could  love,  were  I  gone ; 
But  in  solitude  often  my  tears  will  run  o'er, 
To  think,  tho'  he  loves  me,  'tis  not  as  of  yore ! 

Oh !  why  does  the  rainbow  so  soon  fleet  away. 
And  affection's  fresh  beauty  so  quickly  decay ! 
Why  must  time  horn  the  spirit  its  summer  glow  steal, 
Why,  as  once  we  have  felt,  can  we  not  ever  feel! 

Though  lovely  the  fall  of  nuld  evening  may  be, 
O !  the  lip^ht  and  the  glory  of  morning  for  me! 
Twas  a  vision  of  bliss,  but  its  brightness  is  o'er. 
And  I  weep  that  he  loves  me— ah!  not  as  of  yore ! 


BUNCA. 


*  Graham's  British  Georgics, 
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This  is  the  production  of  a  matured  and  eminently  philosophical  intellect,  but 
is  not,  what  its  title  imports  it  to  be,  a  Histoir  of  England.  It  is  a  work  of  a 
far  other  character,  being  a  commentary  on  the  histonr  of  the  En^ish  consti- 
tution, in  which  the  facts  and  incidents  of  the  ordinary  historian  are  referred  to, 
si^ely  with  a  riew  to  the  eluddalion  of  general  principles.  Under  this  descrip- 
tion, it  promises,  when  completed,  to  be  porhaps  the  most  important  contribiitiou 
10  this  branch  of  literature  of  modem  times;  hardly  excepting  the,  on  the 
whole,  masterly  treatise  of  Mr.  Hallam.  High  as  is  tbis  praise,  we  would  not 
be  understood  as  estimating  these  yolumes  as  part  of  a  perfect  work,  or  as  alto* 
gether  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  Sir  James  MackintosL  By  no  means :  we 
recognise,  in  eyery  page,  the  defects,  no  less  than  the  beauties,  of  that  distin- 
guished writer's  habits  of  thought  and  composition.  If  we  gladly  miss  the 
occasional  adyocate  exi^^rations,  and  one-sided  searching  scepticism,  alter- 
nating with  a  no  less  one-sided  oonyenient  credulity,  of  Hume,  we  also  miss  the 
speculations  on  the  springs  of  action,  at  once  profound  and  happy,  and  the 
trani^arent  grace,  and  what  Oibbon  termed  the  inimitable  carelessness  of  style, 
of  that  acutest  of  meti4>hysicians.  In  the  narratiye  part  of  their  labours  both 
our  northern  historians,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  lofty  and  yiyifying  imagination, 
are  essentially  defective.  They  are  far  less  picturesque  and  skilful  in  historical 
perspectiye,  than  Sismondi  or  Lingard,  and  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  page 
with  Liyy  or  Thncydides.  Both,  uso,  are  wanting  in  that  fusing  earnestness  of 
purpose  which,  in  the  absence  of  higher  qualities,  serves  to  interest  the  affec- 
tions of  the  reader.  As  it  steikes  us  that  the  defects  of  Mr.  Hume's  history,  as 
well  as  of  that  now  before  us,  have  sprung  from  the  same  causes,  namely,  the 
influence  of  eariy  pursuits,  and  an  iaentity  of  temperament,  a  few  words  may 
not  be  ill  bestowed  in  pointing  them  out. 

The  character  of  David  Hume  has  been  faithfully  and  touchingly  drawn  by 
his  friend  Mackenzie,  in  his  story  of  LaRoche,  and  aamirably  sketched  by  himself 
in  that  morsel  of  autobiography  which  has  been  justly  eulogized  as  a  felicitous 
medium  between  coldness  and  egotism.  From  ttiese,  and  tiie  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  his  numerous  acquaintance,  we  learn,  that  never  was  there  a  man  more 
amiable  with  perhaps  less  warmth  of  heart  It  would,  indeed,  seem,  that  his 
ao^ticism  on  all  matters  interesting  to  man,  as  a  moral  and  intelligent  being, 
vas  so  early  formed  and  rooted,  as  to  actually  preclude  the  co-exbtence  of  all 
aident  affections.  He  had  no  fervid  attachments,  and  yet  was  universally 
esteemed  for  the  even  kindness  of  his  social  feelings,  and  for  his  total  freedom 
fitmi  malice  and  uncharitableness.  No  accident  of  fortune  could  disturb  the 
•oquable  flow  of  his  cheerful  temperament;  no  literary  disappointments — and  his 
early  career  was  a  series  of  them — could  for  a  moment  mine  the  tranquil  surface 
of  his  naturally  benignant  spirit.  '^  I  was,  I  say,'*  to  quote  his  own  words,  *^  a 
man  of  mild  disposition,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an  open,  social,  and  cheerful 
humour,  capable  of  attachment,  but  little  susceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
moderation  m  all  my  passions.  Even  my  love  of  literary  fame,  my  ruling  passion, 
"never  soured  my  temper,  notwithstanding  my  frequent  disappointments.'* 

We  are,  unfortunately,  unable  f  to  trace  the  progress  of  Mr.  Hume's  scepti- 

•  The  History  of  England,  vols.  1  and  2 ;  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh ;  being  vols.  8  and  18  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopicdia. 

t  In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hume  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliott,  dated  March  19,  1751, 
he  says,  **  A.ny  propensity  you  imagine  I  have  to  the  other  (the  sceptical)  side,  crept 
in  upon  me  against  my  will ;  and  it  is  not  long  ago  that  I  burned  an  old  manuscript 
book,  wrote  before  I  was  twenty,  which  contained,  page  after  page,  the  gradual  pro- 
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cism  from  his  first  boyish  speculations  in  metaphysics,  to  the  publication  of  his 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature;  but  as  it  is  recoiiled  in  that  remarluible  perform- 
ance, and  in  all  his  subsequent  writings,  it  stands  out  in  the  records  of  philoso- 
phy, as  probably  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  baleful  excess  to  which  an 
almost  preternatural  acuteness  of  intellect  may  lead  speculative  ingenuity. 
Mr.  Hume's  scepticism  was  founded  on  no  half  and  half—"  moderate  " — "  bit 
by  bit"  cavilling  principles  of  disbelief;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  that  love  of  paradox  or  spurious  vanity,  which  so  often  seduces  young 
minds  into  a  profession  of  heterodox  opinions.  He  did  not  attempt  to  question 
in  detail  the  certainty  of  the  evidence  of  particular  doctrines  of  belief;  but 
boldly  undertook  to  demonstrate  that,  from  the  very  structure  of  our  understand- 
ing, we  could  know  nothing  of  either  matter  or  spirit,  and  were  consequently 
doomed  to  dwell  for  ever  in  universal  ignorance.  The  folly  of  such  an  attempt 
need  not  be  pointed  out ;  indeed,  we  would  not  have  made  even  a  passing  allu- 
sion to  it,  but  that  it  furnished  a  key  to  many  of  the  practical  defects  of  Mn 
Hume's  History,  particularly  of  his  narrative  of  the  events  which  brought 
Charles  the  First  to  the  scaffold.  It  may  be  going  too  far  to  say,  in  the  wcvda 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  himself,*  with  reference  to  ibis  veiy  topic,  that  those 
^  who  are  early  accustomed  to  dispute  first  principles,  are  never  likely  to  acc|uire, 
in  a  sufficient  degree,  that  eamestnettf  and  that  sincerity^  that  strong  love  of  truth  j 
and  that  conscientious  solicitude  for  the  formation  of  just  opinions,  which  axe 
not  the  least  virtues  of  men,  but  of  which  the  cultivation  is  the  more  especial 
duty  of  all  who  call  themselves  philosophers."  It  is  not,  however,  too  much  to 
assert,  that  to  an  intellect  so  subtle  and  searching  as  Mr.  Hume's,  one  in  which 
the  reason  predominated  so  absolutely  over  the  other  faculties,  and  with  his 
strong  sceptical  bias,  facts  were  of  no  value  but  as  they  squared  with  his  pre- 
conceived opinions.  Of  a  deliberate  historical  falsehood,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Brodie's  stubborn  statements  to  evidence,  we  hold  Hume  to  have  been  inca- 
pable ;  but,  from  the  causes  which  we  have  been  indicating,  he  was  too  prone 
to  first  form  a  theory  of  motives,  from  a  few  isolated  facts,  and  then  to  (Dstort 
the  remaining  facts  of  the  case  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  his  theory ; 
a  species  of  misrepresentation,  it  need  not  be  added,  more  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  truth  and  justice  than  the  most  reckless  falsehood.  For  reasons  to  which  we 
need  not  do  more  than  allude,  Mr.  Hume  contracted  a  very  eariy  flieoretical 
aversion  to  the  numerous  sects,  known  in  the  history  of  the  times  of  Charles  die 
First,  by  the  common  appellation  of  Puritans.  In  addition  to  the  repugnance  to 
hypocrisy  so  characteristic  of  vigorous  and  well-constituted  minds,  Mr.  Hume 
had  a  gloomy  tendency  to  distrust  all  virtues  liable  to  be  exaggerated  or  coun- 
terfeited ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  regard  the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian 
Sabbath,  the  extravagance  of  the  Independent  preachers  in  the  camp,  tne  pre- 
cise gArb,  the  severe  countenances,  the  petty  scruples,  and  the  affectra  accent  of 
the  Commonwealth-men,  as  the  mere  excrescences  of  fanaticism  and  turbu- 
lence, without  deigning  to  recognise  the  valour,  the  disinterestednesB,  and  the 
public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  this  ungainly  exterior,  lliis  it  was,  and  not 
a  Tory  reverence  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  that  made  him  the  advocate  of 
Charles  and  his  ministers,  in  their  struggles  with  the  immortal  leaders  of  th^ 
.Long  Parliament;  and  this  it  is  that  has  enrolled  his  name  among  the  dead- 
liest foes,  of  civil  liberty;  and  not,  indeed,  without  justice;  for  without  posi- 
tively asserting  much  more  than  he  can  prove — ^by  giving  a  ready  prominenc^e 

greu  of  my  thoughts  on  that  head.  It  began  with  an  anxious  search  after  arguments 
to  conBrm  the  common  opinion  ;  doubts  stole  in,  dissipated,  returned  again,  and  it 
was  a  perpetual  struggle  of  a  restless  imagination  against  inclination,  perhaps  against 
reason."  Philosophy  has  had  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  destruction  of  that  manuscript. 
*  History  of  the  Progiess  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  a  mas- 
t^rly  essay. 
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to  all  the  endenoe  on  one  side,  while  the  adveise  testimony  is  suppressed,  or 
severely  scrutinised,  and  by  well-timed  concessions  of  seeming  cancfour,  he  has 
done  more  towards  blinding  men's  minds  to  the  true  character  of  the  actors 
and  the  erents  of  that  stirring  period,  than  generations  of  historians  will  per^ 
haps  be  able  to  remedy. 

A  sound  understanding,  and  a  healthy  morality,  have  preserved  Sir  James 
Macldntosh  from  the  baleful  influence  of  universal  scepticism ;  for,  though  he 
has  himself  recently  declared,  that  in  *'  speculative  philosophy,  his  opinions  are 
nearer  indifference  than  an  exclusive  spuit ;"  yet,  in  the  discussion  of  those 
ethical  doctrines  in  which  the  heart  is  most  interested,  he  writes  with  an  ardour 
and  an  eloquence  which  betoken  the  depth  of  their  source,  and  of  which  we 
have  but  too  few  modem  examples.  Familiar  with  the  metaphysical  doctrines 
that  have  so  closely  fixed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  he  was  too  acute  a  man  not  to  perceive  at  once,  that  universal  scepticism 
can  never  rank  higher  than  a  species  of  intellectual  gymnastics — of  which  Uie 
only  use  is  the  exercise  of  subtlety,  and  the  tendency  to  check  dogmatism.  He 
was  too  clear  sighted,  and  too  iuffenuous  a  worshipper  of  Truth,  not  to  pei^ 
oeive  at  a  veiy  early  sta^  of  his  ^lilosophical  studies,  that  universal  scepticism 
involves  a  contradiction  in  terms — ^^  a  belief  that  there  can  be  no  belief" — and 
that  our  moral  convictions  rest  on  the  same  foundation,  and  therefore  possess 
eoual  claims  to  certainty  with  the  elements  of  geometry.  The  constitution 
or  our  nature  is  their  common  basis.  But  though  Sir  James,  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  native  benevolence  of  his  disposition,  has  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  a  searching  scrutiny  into  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  and  of  the 
rule  of  life,  unscathed,  the  more  exclusively  intellectual  portion  of  his  being 
has  not  escaped  the  doubt-creating  influence  of  his  early  pursuits,  thus  afford- 
ing a  thousand-and-first  remarkable  example,  of  the  tendency  of  strong  ori- 
ginal impressions  and  associations,  indirectly  and  imperceptibly,  to  bias  the 
mind  in  all  future  investigations.  Like  Mr.  Locke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  de- 
voted some  years  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  to  that  introductory  study  maybe  traced  the  defects,  no  less  than  the  high 
merits,  of  his  subsequent  efforts  as  a  statesman,  an  historian^  and  a  writer  on 
philosophy. 

It  was  well  observed  by  the  late  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  that "  no  science  could 
have  been  chosen  more  happily  calculated  than  medicine,  to  prepare  such  a 
mind  as  that  of  Locke,  for  me  prosecution  of  those  speculations  which  have 
immortalized  his  name;  the  complicated  and  fugitive,  and  oAen  equivocal 
phenomena  of  disease,  requiring  in  the  observer  a  far  greater  portion  of  dis- 
criminating sagacity  than  those  of  physics,  strictly  so  called ;  resembling  in  this 
respect,  much  more  nearly  the  phenomena  about  which  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  politics,  are  conversant"  But  for  the  very  same  reason  that  phenomena,  in 
their  nature  thus  *^  complicated  and  fugitive,  and  often  equivocal,"  developeour 
discriminations  and  sagacious  faculties ;  they  also  induce  a  habit  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty,  fatal  to  decision  and  earnestness,  and,  above  all,  oneness  of  purpose. 
The  cause,  be  its  nature,  or  importance,  or  urgency,  what  it  may,  never  receives 
a  final  judgment  There  are  still  some  arguments  to  be  heard  on  the  other 
nde,  which  again  require  a  rehearing  of  the  plaintiffs  evidence,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  circle  of  over-refining,  over-discriminating  scrupulosity.  If  a  mind 
so  trained,  is  ssSe  from  the  hazard  of  rash  conclusions  in  history  or  politics,  it 
is  liable  to  mar  the  effect  of  its  moral  judgments,  by  the  cautious  and  nesitating 
tone  in  which  they  are  delivered.  To  make  amends,  it  is  true,  the  generaliza- 
tion and  the  reasonings  of  such  men  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  on  moral  and 
political  questions,  are  usually  so  accurate  and  profound  as  to  place  them  be- 
yond the  reach  of  controversy ;  but  then  they  are  so  tardy  and  so  encumbered 
oy  the  "  whys"  and  "  wherefores,"  as  to  be  hardly  available  for  general  pur- 
poses.   Hence  it  is,  that  of  the  several  controverted  questions  of  fact  and  morals 
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^hich  occur  in  the  period  of  histoiy,  embiaced  by  tlie  two  Yolumes  noiw  under 
consideration,  (which  extendfrom  the  invasion  of  Caesar  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ,) 
Sir  James  has  not  pronounced  a  vety  decided  opinion  on  any,  though  evi« 
denlly  in  possesrion  of  the  means,  and,  on  most  occasions,  furnishing  the  reader 
i^ith  much  finger-post  aid  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  of  his  own.  (luestions 
in  politics  and  morals  being  essentially  questions  of  comparison  and  degree,  it 
should  seem  as  if  he  felt  that  every  assertion,  not  involving  a  contiadiction  in 
tenns,  should  be  received,  d  fjriorij  as  equally  probable;  and  that  therefore  he 
would  be  ill  performing  his  duty,  unless  he  stated  all  the  mreumstanoes  in 
fiivour  of  and  against  that  probability  with  equal  explicitneBB,  and  apnareatlj 
equal  earnestness.  Hence  it  is,  that  though  no  historical  writer  in  our  languge 
has  taken  a  wider  range  of  investigation,  or  has  examined  society  and  human 
nature  under  more  varied  aspects ;  and  though  few  have  excelled  him  in  dia- 
tinguishing  the  exception  from  the  rule— the  local  fiom  the  univensal-Hv  in 
separating  general  principles  from  disturbing  accidents— still  the  complete  efleel 
of^a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  his  work  is  indefinite  and  unsatisfiictory.  In  eveiy 
tiling  he  is  the  learned  expounder  of  not  only  all  that  has  been,  but  of  all  that 
miyht  have  been  said  on  the  matter  at  issue,  so  fiur  as  it  seems  to  elucidate  • 
general  principle.  But  he  is  wanting  in  that  force  and  singleness  of  oonvictioo 
which  would  carry  away  our  convictions.  Every  page  teems  with  proofs  of 
wonderful  Iresearch  and  of  a  philosophic  intellect ;  but  the  deficiency  of  lh« 
Promethean  jnens  divinioTf  by  which  a  glow  of  human  earnestness  is  communi- 
cated to  the  veriest  abstraction  of  the  closet,  is  perceived  and  felt. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  in  justice  to  our  subject  and  our- 
selves, we  propose,  as  the  work  advances,  to  proceed  to  point  out  its  more  pro* 
minent  defects  and  merits,  promising  the  reader  that,  ere  we  part,  we  shall  have 
travelled  over  much  that  is  interesting  and  novel  in  British  History. 


EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTING,  SCULPTURE,  AND  ARCHITECTURE. 


This  is  the  sixty-third  exhibition  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  by  West,  Ueynolds,  and  their  brethren, 
in  the  early  days  of  George  the  Third ;  it  contains  in  all  twelve  hundred  works 
of  art,  one  hundred  and  four  of  which  are  contributed  by  the  members  of  the 
Academy,  and  the  vast  residue  by  the  associates,  and  other  aspirants  after 
fame,  generally  called  students  in  art,  though  several  of  them  are  hoary,  and 
some  ha?c  genius  worthy  of  academic  honours.  Many  of  those  works  are,  as 
must  be  imagined,  remarkable  for  little  but  their  mediocrity;  a  great  number 
come  under  the  appellation  of  respectable — not  a  few  hover  on  the  debate- 
able  land  between  good  and  evil ;  and  a  few  are  worthy  of  any  age  and  of 
any  country.  In  high  poetic  painting  we  have  little  now,  and  we  never  had 
much :  poetry  is  reluctant  in  throwing  her  mantle  over  the  heads  of  the 
professors  of  British  art,  but  in  requite  she  has  blest  them  with  an  undying 
love  for  the  manufacture  of  portraits;  and,  what  is  better,  has  bestowed 
tlic  power  upon  them  of  giving  us  fine  images  of  social  humour,  fire-side 
liai)piuess,  and  of  all  the  humbler  range  of  subjects  pertaining  to  house- 
hota  gladness  and  enjoyment.  Much  evil  has  come  with  the  good :  thistles 
spring  up  with  the  com,  and  the  hawk  builds  her  nest  nigh  the  dovecot  and 
in  tlie  grove ;  in  like  manner  a  sort  of  vulgar  art  has  arisen,  in  which  poetry 
claims  no  share ;  which  deals  in  prize,  oxen  and  ladies'  lap-dogs ;  in  scenes  of 
rude  and  coarse  enjoyment,  of  which  living  life  presents  enough,  and  which  we 
need  not  pay  a  shilling  and  endure  a  squeeze  to  see.    We  object  to  the  colours 
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of  painting  and  the  forms  of  flculntuxe  being  squandered  imon  such  unworthy 
thinsn ;  it  is  true  that  they  woula  not  be  mannfactuied  ii  they  did  not  find 
purchaaen :  an  artist  can  find  ready  patrons  for  the  vulgar  s^le,  but  we  objeot 
to  the  walk  of  the  Academy  beinff  polluted  with  all  manner  of  common-place 
perpetrationa — ^with  a  cow  after  life  and  a  windmill  after  nature,  when  there  is 
notning  more  picturesque  in  either,  than  that  the  former  seems  capable  of  eatins 
clover  and  the  latter  of  grinding  com.  The  Council  of  the  Academy  should 
admit  nothing  fiir  the  sake  of  either  the  size  or  the  name,  and  resolutdy  rgect 
what  shows  neither  the  presence  of  genius  nor  exquinte  art 

Of  the  works  of  the  Royal  Academicians  themselves,  the  respect  due  to  a  body 
of  forty  men,  patronized  by  the  King  and  the  nobility,  and  who  have  obtained 
the  distinction  of  standing  at  the  head  of  British  art,  requires  that  we  should 
write  first ;  and,  indeed,  Uie  necesrity  of  this  becomes  more  manifest,  when  we 
see  that  the  best  lights  and  situations  of  honour  have  fallen  to  them,  as  if  by 
design.  It  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  human  nature,  perhaps,  to  avmd  choosing 
a  good  atuation  for  exhibiting  the  work  of  one's  own  hands,  and  we  must  confess 
it, to  be  a  sore  trial  ujpon  man's  vanity,  to  decline  the  best  place  in  favour  of 
the  more  worthy  woik  of  some  nameless  candidate ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
duty  of  that  committee,  called  in  allusion  to  suroension  by  process  of  law  at 
Newgate,  the  Hanging  Committee,  to  act  according  to  the  law  of  honour  and 
not  of  selfishness,  and  give  the  best  places  to  the  most  worthy.  We  have  even 
seen  such  thinss  done  by  Academicians.  We,  as  all  the  world  knaw,  were 
addicted  to  the  brush  in  the  days  of  our  vouth,  and,  upon  occasion,  we  can  still 
dd  a  bit  of  landscape.  We  had  done  a  picture— en  acre  of  meadow,  containing 
a  tree,  with  a  cow  lying  at  the  bottom  and  a  crow  flying  at  the  top,  and  we 
widied  it  in  a  good  light.  We  found  one  of  the  Hangers  in  a  cell  where  they 
hide  the  marble,  conversing  with  John  Flazman ;  their  talk  was  concerning  a 
work  of  genius  by  a  voung  and  nameless  sculptor ;  conscientious  John  insisted 
that  its  merit  demanded  the  first  place ;  the  oUier  acknowledged  the  merit,  but 
denied  the  conclusion,  and  declared  diat  the  first  places  belonged  to  the  Forty 
Brethren.  Flaxman,  a  little  man,  but  full  of  pride,  resolutely  placed  the  work 
in  the  light  he  liked,  and  there  it  remained.  1  mention  this,  because  such  a 
thing,  pmaps,  never  happened  before  or  after.  In  tile  present  eichibition  it  is 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  ;  tne  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  have  judged  their 
one  hundred  and  four  works  to  be  the  cleverest  of  the  whole  twdve  hundred 
and  odd,  and  they  are  placed  accordingly. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  aristocratic,  but  this  is  not  all.  The  Academy  contains, 
or  should  oontain,  forty  artists  of  genius  and  skill ;  men  who  gained  the  honours 
of  art,  not  by  cunning  and  cabal,  but  by  the  honest  exertion  of  their  talents; 
yet  these  men  act  as  if  they  were  the  self-elected  voters  of  a  corrupt  borough, 
instead  of  members  of  the  neat  republic  of  talent,  in  which  the  pre-eminence 
of  genius  alone  b  acknowle^ed.  They  give  annually  a  private  view  of  dieir 
exhibitbn,  and  a  public  dinner,  to  which,  if  we  trust  their  report,  they  invite 
men  of  rank  ana  genius,  to  tiie  amount  of  sixty  or  more ;  but  their  sense  of 
vrhai  rank  and  genius  is,  has  no  affinity  with  the  notions  of  others.  If  you  look 
at  the  list  of  those  who  sit  down  to  their  table,  it  will  be  found  that  genius,  at 
least,  seldom  finds  a  place  amongst  them.  They  first  invite  all  the  Kind's 
ministeis.  Now,  in  reverence  be  it  spoken,  his  Majesty's  ministers,  with  w 
exception  of  one  or  two  eminent  men,  are  generally  (whether  Whig  or  Tory,  or 
any  other  faction  into  which  this  island  is  nnhapnily  split)  a  set  of  common- 
place noodles;  gilt  sticks,  stuck  up  like  sheriffs'  wands  in  office,  to  denote 
place,  and  nothi^  more.  Well,  we  shall  set  this  batch  of  solemn  spoons  down 
at  the  table,  and  call  in  the  second  course  of  worthies.  Here  they  are,  the 
judmof  the  land:  men  skilful  in  law  are,  in  the  logic  of  the  Academy,  thought 
gooa  judges  in  art  Next  come  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  envoys, 
"  The  whiskered  Pandour  and  the  fierce  HuBsar." 
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Then  follow  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  church.  The  dinner  is  the  better  for  the 
bishop*s  blessing,  and,  moreover,  the  church  is  always  considered  to  have  a 
hankering  after  art,  and  a  desire,  which  deserves  encouragement,  of  procuring 
paintings  to  expound  scripture  and  exemplify  faith,  as  the  scarlet  lady  of  Rome 
eontrivdl  it  of  M.  Last  of  all  come  the  men  of  genius ;  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
the  second-rate  worthies  of  the  pen,  with,  once  in  the  seven  years,  a  man  of 
first-rate  rank  amongst  them.  Now,  really,  this  is  prodigiously  exclusive  and  aris- 
tocratic :  why  do  tibey  not  select  guests  nom  the  ranks  of  talent  and  taste,  rather 
than  from  public  offices  ?  But  the  Academy  is  chiefly  composed  of  uneducated 
men ;  and  such  persons  are  generally  found  to  be  worshippers  of  those  idols 
which  the  kings  of  the  earth  set  up  in  high  places.  From  freaking  of  the  men 
we  must  now  proceed  to  their  works. 

Ou  what  subjects  have  the  Royal  Academicians  expended  their  genius  ?  Of 
the  one  hundred  and  four  works  from  their  pencils  and  chisels,  there  are  eleven 
g^ven  to  poetry,  twelve  to  history,  five  to  domestic  subjects,  four  to  architecture, 
thirty  to  landscape,  and  forty-two  to  portraiture.  Verily,  the  portion  of  histoiy 
and  poetry  is  small  amongst  these  men  of  genius ;  whilst  portrait  and  landscape 
have  a  most  unreasonable  share.  The  old  a{fe  of  Stothard,  and  the  negled 
with  which  his  fine  genius  is  treated,  has  deprived  us  of  eight  poetic  paintings: 
Wilkie,  the  star  of  the  North,  and  of  the  South  too,  has  ratted  to  portraiture, 
and  thus  added  to  the  strength  of  the  strong  and  lessened  the  vigour  of  the  ki»- 
toric  and  domestic :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  illness  of  Jackson  has  taken 
from  portraiture  one  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Something  therefore  b  subtracted 
by  these  casualties  from  the  usual  sum  total  of  poetry  and  history ;  and  thus  the 
leaning  towards  portrait  and  landscape  is  not  less  visible  than  ever.  It  is  in 
vain  that  writers  lament,  and  Academicians  lecture,  concerning  the  decay  of 
the  grand  style,  and  cry  out  that  the  Beast  of  Likeness-taking  has  reared  its 
horn  on  high,  and  tossed  and  trampled  upon  all  that  is  lolly  or  poetic.  The 
wmU  of  the  Academicians  may  be  wbat  they  may  -,  we  know  what  the  works  of 
tliose  men  are,  and  by  their  works  we  judge  them  ;  we  hear  of  their  theories, 
and  we  see  their  practice.  For  ourselves  we  say  fearlessly,  that  many  wodcs 
which  Academicians  exhibit,  can  hardly  from  their  subjects  be  reckoned  woAs 
of  art — surely  not  works  of  genius :  the  themes  thev  select  are  humble  and 
common-place,  and  they  treat  them  unpoetically.  What  can  be  less  a  work  of 
genius  than  the  likeness  of  a  horse  stanoing  staring  from  his  frame  ?  What  can 
be  less  a  production  of  art  than  the  portrait  of  some  male  or  female  Yahoo, 
whose  sole  merit  consists  in  being  bom  with  a  gold  spoon  in  the  mouth.  The 
portrait-maker  should  paint  none  save  the  lovefiest  wonftn,  and  none  but  the 
loftiest-minded  men ;  ne  is  only  wasting  his  colours  and  squandering  his  time 
if  he  consents  to  paint  the  population  at  large ;  posterity  will  only  look  at  the 
heads  of  the  heirs  of  fame. 

The  kind  of  art  which  the  Academy  loves  most  we  onght  to  examine  first, 
and  as  portrait  painting  is  the  lowest  branch  on  the  tree  of  genius,  and  within 
the  reach  of  all,  let  us  nave  a  look  at  it  before  we  climb  upwards.  Portraiture 
is  the  darling  of  prosaic  minded  people ;  they  never  saw  angels  or  souls  of  just 
men,  but  they  have  seen  the  last  ministrv  before  they  fell,  and  the  present 
ministry  before  they  rose :  they  have  hissed  the  Member  for  Preston  as  ne  sold 
his  roasted  com  and  his  liquid  blocking ;  they  have  marvelled  at  the  jewels 
from  head  to  heel  of  the  popular  lady  of  the  hour,  before  she  eloped ;  and  they 
have  all  held  up  their  hands  and  cried,  '*  O !  how  like !  how  tike !"  at  their 
portraits  on  the  walls.  As  there  is  nothing  poetic  in  portraiture,  the  whole  mob 
of  well-dressed  folks  who  can  fork  out  their  admission  shillings,  are  fit  and  suitable 
judges:  we  have  listened  attentively  to  their  remarks,  we  have  treasured  up 
their  opinions,  and  in  the  brief  review  which  we  shall  make  of  the  forty  and  odd 
%%orks  m  that  line,  from  the  hands  of  Royal  Academicians,  we  shall  not  use  one 
word  or  one  sentiment  of  our  own.    First,  then,  we  heard  sundry  visitors  dis- 
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cussing  the  claims  of  the  various  disciples  of  portraiture  to  fill  the  place*  of 
Lawrence.    *'  Do  but  look,"  said  one,  **  at  Pickersgill's  full-length  of  Sir  Geoige 
Munay ;  how  manly  the  form !  how  noble  the  air !  and  with  what  grace  he 
hangs  his  hat  and  plume  by  his  side.    Look,  too,  at  the  late  Chancellor  Lynd- 
httist :  there  is  an  aspect  worthy  of  the  woolsack ;  how  sagacious,  and  how  fit 
for  thought  he  looks.    And  is  that  head  of  Bulwer  nothing !  Bulwer  the  author 
of  Pelham,  and  Paul  Clifford,  and  the  Siamese  Twins.    Why  he  looks  as  he 
would  look  through  one--46  if  he  were  taking  measure  of  some  unhappy  wight 
for  a  character  in  a  future  novel.    Nor  is  the  painter  deficient  in  female  grace : 
Lady  Clanwilliam  is  a  lovely  woman  if  she  looks  as  well  as  that  portrait.*'    **•  1 
believe,"  said  one  who  was  an  admirer  of  Shee,  '^  I  must  acknowledge  that  Sir 
George  Murray's  portrait  is  not  equalled  by  ought  4n  the  exhibition :  but  I  pray 
you  look  at  the  President's  full-length  of  Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan :  why 
it  breathes  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  is  redolent  of  the  Principality.    What  a 
firm  undaunted  man,  as  immoveable  as  Plinlimmon  ;  I  would  give  the  world  to 
be  acquainted  with  him.''    '*  There  axe  other  portraits  here,"  said  a  third  voice, 
besides  those  by  PickersgiU  and  Shee.     In  my  estimation,  Phillips,  one  of  the 
most  gentlemanly  and  well-informed  members  of  the  Academy,  can  give  a 
poetic  air,  and  a  gallantry  and  grace  to  his  heads,  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Law- 
rence.   There  is  his  Earl  of  mnchelsea — a  bold  manly  nobleman ;  he  stands 
with  all  the  unconstrained  ease  of  nature,  and  casts  his  cloak  about  him  like 
the  best  of  the  cavaliers  of  Vandyke."    '^  You  have  forgotten,"  said  a  fourth 
voice,  '*  the  merits  of  Sir  William  Beechey ;  see,  he  has  employed  his  pencil  on 
our  good  King  and  our  kindly  dueen,  and  stamped  on  their  looks  the  mildness 
and  generosity  of  their  natures.     I  have  nothing  to  ask  for,  but,  believe  me,  1 
have  seen  no  crowned  personages  from  whom  I  would  sooner  ask  a  favour 
and  hope  to  obtain  it,  than  firom  the  royal  pair  before  us.    Here  axe  other 
portraits   bjr   the  same   hand,  wordiy  of  these."     '*  We  have  all    (inter- 
rupted a  fifth   voice)  regretted   the   absence  of  Wilkie  from  the  historic 
and  domestic  ranks ;  we  have  him  here  in  that  portrait  of  Lady  Lyndhurst 
I   have  not  been  able   to  take   my   eye  from  it  for  these  ten  minutes; 
there  is  something  better    and  somethmg  worse  in  it  than  in  any  other 
work  in  the  exhibition.     It  is,  I  confess,  unlike  the  work  of  any  other  hand 
here,  and  is  therefore  startling  and  strange ;  but  there  is  a  depth  of  colour,  and 
a  vigour  of  genius  about  it,  which  shows  it  has  come  Ax)m  the  hand  of  a  master; 
at  first  I  thought  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  colours  was  its  fault,  but  as  I  looked 
that  wore  off,  and  I  am  persuaded  if  it  were  by  itself,  and  removed  from  the 
influence  of  common-place  companions,  it  would  win  the  hearts  of  all  who  looked 
at  it    I  know  some  of  our  artists  call  it  a  failure,  I  wish  they  would  make  a 
failure  like  it ;  why,  compared  to  this,  most  of  the  heads  here  seem  to  have  a 
consciousness  of  sitting  for  their  portraits  in  their  faces,  they  seem  made  up 
of  affected  looks — Whereas," — '*  I  have  heard  you  all  to  an  end,"  said  a  sixth  critic, 
"  and  I  must  say  I  see  few  portraits  which  I  can  particularly  admire ;  had  any 
of  Jackson's  been  here,  some  heads  which  are  great  to  day,  would  have  shrunk 
diminished.    But  why  throw  away  all  your  praise  upon  popular  Academicians. 
Come,' I  shall  find  you  something  at  random  worthy  of  the  best  of  them.   Look 
at  that  little  quarto  tdze  thing,  come  all  the  way  from  Canton  in  China,  the  por- 
trait of  Captain  Battrie,  by  George  Chinnery.    There  is  a  breadth  of  handling, 
and  a  greatness  of  style  about  it,— the  eyes  alone  shew  the  hand  of  a  master; 
only  observe  with  what  singular  freedom,  and  yet  with  what  care  the  whole  is 
washed  off.    Rothwell  too  has  several  clever  heads ;  but  shame  upon  us  all,  we 
have  neglected  to  notice  the  labours  of  a  lady ;  and  one,  too,  who  can  imagine 
as  beautifully,  and  execute  as  gracefully  as  ihe  most  renowned  of  the  living 
lords  of  the  creation.     I  have  always  said  that  Mrs.  Carpenter  has  a  touch  of 
the  bard  about  her,  and  more  grace  in  her  pencil  than  any  of  our  painters,  with 
the  exception  of  Phillips."    We  thought  we  had  heard  enough  concerning  the 
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merits  of  the  numerous  portraits  anmnd  us,  so  we  turned  away,  and  began  to 
examine  the  landscapes. 

In  landscape  the  Exhibition  is  powerful.  Turner  is  here  in  all  his  strength 
and  weakness,  in  all  his  splendour  and  obscurity ;  he  has  seren  pictures,  and 
all  so  dissimilax  in  character,  that  they  seem  the  woik  of  as  man;f  hands. 
*'  The  Life-Boat  and  Manby  apparatus  going  off  to  a  stianded  ▼esMl,"iB  a  won- 
derful thing ;  the  ship  is  pitching  in  a  whirlwind  of  foaming  waves,  and  throwing 
up  blue  signal  lights  of  distress  into  the  stormy  atmospneie  above,  while  the 
life-boat  with  its  venturous  crew  is  rushing  through  the  tremendous  surge, 
guid^  by  that  ominous  light  alone.  **  Caligula's  Palace  and  Bridge"  is  of  a 
less  stem,  but  of  a  more  impressive  character.  The  splendid  den  of  the  tyrant 
shows  amidst  its  ruins  Uie  grandeur  of  other  days;  and  the  sun  streaming  among 
nmhs  of  shattered  columns,  and  upon  grass-crowned  walls,  steeps  the  whole  in  a 
radiance  too  yellow,  indeed,  for  our  taste,  but  stiU  of  a  character  akin  to  nature, 
if  not  of  its  family.  His  *'  Vision  of  Medea*'  is  meant  for  a  poetical  work,  which 
includes  a  story ;  the  story  which  it  teUs  is  to  be  found  in  these  singular  veises, 
— ^verses  such  as  no  poet  ever  manufactured ;  they  ave  without  mdody,  and 
perhaps  meaning. 

'*  Or  Medea,  who  in  the  full  tide  of  witchery 
Had  lured  the  dragon,  gained  her  Jason's  love. 
Had  filled  the  spell -bound  bowl  with  iEson's  life  ; 
Yet  dashed  it  to  the  ground  and  raised  the  poisonous  snake. 
High  in  the  jaundicea  skv,  to  writhe  its  murderous  coil 
Infuriate  in  the  wreck  of  hope  withdrew, 
And  in  the  fired  palace  her  twin  ofi^pring  threw." 

Such  verses  are  worthy  of  the  obscurity  of  Francis  Moore,  Physician,  and  the 
painter  has  made  confusion  worse  confounded.  He  may,  however,  escape  cen- 
sure with  some, in  the  dazzling  radiance  which  he  has  shed  over  the  scene; 
"  the  jaundiced  sky  "  of  his  poetry  sends  out  a  jaundiced  light ;  the  eye  is  gra- 
tified with  the  lustre,  though  the  sense  is  bewildered.  His  fourth  picture  is  of 
a  different  nature  still.  It  represents  *'  Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  Dorothj 
Percy's  visit  to  their  father.  Lord  Percy,  when  under  attainder  upon  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  concerned  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot"  We  look  on  his  loroship 
and  exclaim  guilty  at  once,  he  is  a  perfect  Guy  Faux;  and  as  for  his  daughters, 
they  have  certainly  been  smuggling  liquor  to  him  in  prison,  they  are  tipsy  bar- 
maids, and  can  scarcely  keep  Uieir  balance.  '*  Admiral  Van  Tromp's  barge  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Texel,"  is  Turner  himself  again;  he  is  great  at  sea,  and  has 
a  mastery  over  the  waves  worthy  of  Neptune.  Of  his  '*  Watteau  Study  by  Du 
Fresnoy's  rules,"  we  hardly  know  what  to  say :  he  preaches  from  these  lines: — 

"  White,  when  it  shines  with  unstained  lustre  clear, 
May  bear  an  object  back  or  bring  it  near." 

Yellow  triumphs  over  the  white.  There  is  a  story  to  tell  here  by  means  of 
human  beings,  and  Turner  never  could  tell  a  story  by  such  agency  in  his  life  ; 
the  troubled  sea,  the  stormy  sky,  and  the  ruined  temple  are  ue  materials  with 
which  he  has  attained  his  gloiy.  *'  The  British  Reoonnoissanoe  of  the  French 
coast,  with  one  of  Napoleon's  forts  showering  shot  on  a  cruiser  which  had 
grounded,"  is  his  last;  the  scene  is  fine,  and  touching,  and  national. 

Calcott — ^the  second  now,  and  in  some  seasons  the  first,  of  our  landscape 
nainters — ^has  eight  pictures.  They  are  all  remarkable  for  their  lucid  colouring ; 
lor  their  magical  perspective,  and  for  their  nature  and  truth.  He  is  not  so 
audacious  in  his  handling  as  Turner,  and  he  sees  his  scenes  through  a  fine  un- 
clouded eye,  aided  by  a  clear  understanding.  We  contemplate  his  seas  and  his 
shores,  his  trees  and  his  towers,  and  feel  our  sight  refreshra  as  with  the  perusal 
of  nature.    We  cannot  particularize  all  his  pictures;  but  his**  Evening  and 
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Mornmg"  are  two  lorelv  thiDgs,  and  his^*  View  of  Tient,  in  thelViol,"  shares  the 
attention  of  visitors  with  the  '*  Pdace  of  Caligula"  of  Turner.  Theie  is  an  ori- 
ginal beauty  about  it,  which  comes  out  upon  us  by  degrees.  Calcott  belongs  to 
the  tranquil  school,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  entrap  admiration  by  startling  co- 
lours, or  strange  subjects,  or  eccentric  handling ;  and  his  fame  will  be  all  the 
surer  for  it.  Collins  will  always  be  liked  so  long  as  we  love  peopled  land- 
scapes :  if  he  imagines  a  wild  searcoast,  or  a  smooth  and  tranquil  beach,  and 
gives  us  a  boat,  or  a  stranded  ship,  he  thinks  he  has  not  done  enough  till  he  has 
tenanted  his  scene  with  the  living  life  which  belongs  to  it  Thus,  in  the  present 
exhibition,  he  has  a  river  bank  with  children  bathing :  bathing  did  we  say,  why 
these  brats  are  of  the  inland  breed,  they  have  nothing  aquatic  about  them ; 
they  are  less  likely  to  take  to  the  water  than  pigeons  \  there  has  been  a  stout  battle 
before  that  matron  could  souse  her  young  mountaineer.  Daniel,  with  his  Eastern 
scenes,  has  taken  a  strong  hold  of  our  regard.  The  burning  suns,  the  umbrella^ 
like  slurubs,  the  green  and  broad-leafed  woods,  Inrowsed  on  by  wild  elephants, 
the  haunt  of  the  tiger  and  the  snake,  all  speak  of  India.  There  is  a  fiiir  share 
of  imagination  too,  about  him,  a  rare  quality  and  a  welcome  one  in  art ;  his 
style  of  colouring  also  is  original.  His  "  Forts  of  Merani  and  Telali,  at  Muscat, 
in  the  Persian  Galph,*'  is  a  picture  of  great  beauty ;  a  scene  seen  through  the 
still  clear  air,  and  worthy  of  the  Arabian  Nights  for  oriental  luxury  of  fancy. 
His  '<  Scene  in  Ceylon,of  an  alligator  attacking  a  bullock,"  is  a  work  of  a  different 
character:  we  have  heard  naturaliBts  say  that  his  alligator  is  too  active  and  too 
sinuous  in  form,  and,  in  short,  out  of  character.  We  would  advise  those 
persons  to  study  tiie  natural  history  of  the  alligator  of  Ceylon,  before  they  con- 
demn, as  unnatural,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  exhibition. 

The  poetic  and  historic  pictures  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  far  from  nu- 
merous ;  some  of  them  are  of  high  beauty.  The  '*  Circe"  of  Howard,  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  j^erformances  in  the  exhibition.  The  charming  sorceress  is 
seated  on  a  hillock,  smging  one  of  her  divinest  melodies. 

"  The  Syrens  three 
Amidst  the  floweiy-kirtled  Naiades/' 

are  there,  as  likewise  creatures  of  earth,  shepherds  and  others ;  all  are  spell- 
bound, and  cannot  chuse  but  hear:  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  ditty  they  hsten 
to  is  passing  sweet.  Hilton's  great  picture  of  *'  the  Angel  releasing  St  Peter  from 

S risen,"  is  fine  in  drawing  and  splendid  in  colouring;  but  the  apostle  wants 
ignity,  and  his  divine  assistant  some  angelic  grace :  the  former  seems  uncon- 
scious ihai  he  is  released  by  miraculous  interposition,  and  comes  pondering  his 
way  out  like  one  whose  path  is  not  smoothea  by  the  command  of  God.  The 
sleep-struck  sentinels  are  two  of  the  best  figures  of  good  resolute  soldiers  we  have 
lately  seen.  '*  Calepine  rescuing  Serena,"  by  the  same  hand,  is  a  worthier  work, 
and  a  fit  companion  for  any  picture  embodying  images  from  our  romantic 
poetry.  Hilton,  like  Howard,  has  long  studied  the  pages  of  our  best  poets,  and 
though  he  has  been  accused  of  wanting  passion  sometimes, — we  mean  mental 
not  muscular  passion, — we  are  always  glad  to  meet  him,  and  never  so  much  as 
when  he  comes  hand  in  hand  with  Spenser.  Jones,  an  Academician  and  a 
soldier,  one  who  witnessed  the  battles  which  he  paints,  has  turned  his  hand  bom 
war  to  holiness,  and  here  are  the  fruits :  **  Mordecai  Honoured."  We  will  say  at 
once  what  we  feel,  it  is  second  US  no  picturo  in  the  exhibition,  for  character, 
grouping,  and  colour.  We  are  zealous  readers  of  Scripture,  admirors  of  the 
^enUe  Book  of  Esther,  and  the  work  of  the  painter  fulfils  the  vision  of  our 
fancy.  ^^Bothwell  meeting  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  by  Cooper,  is  a  very  exquisite 
thing ;  the  horses  are  of  the  desert  breed,  free  and  unconstrained  in  their  paces ; 
they  toss  their  manes  and  snort  like  creatures  of  life.  The  queen  herself  is  a  fine 
woman,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  traditionary  beauties ;  it  is  ten  to 
one  but  the  vision  of  the  public  fancy  is  too  fine  for  gross  colours,  and  so  we  are 
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afiaid  it  has  happened  here.  Allan  has  long  been  a  favourite  of  oun,  he  is 
fond  of  nature,  is  a  close  observer,  has  a  touch  of  the  poet  in  him,  and,  more- 
over, deals  in  scenes  of  eastern  loveliness,  which  excite  new  sensations,  and  are 
therefore  welcome.  The  conception  of  his  picture  of"  Lord  Byron  reposing  in 
the  house  of  the  Turkish  fisherman,  after  having  swam  across  the  Hellespont,"  is 
very  good ;  the  execution  is,  in  some  parts,  faulty.  The  principal  personages, 
namely,  Byron,  and  the  fisherman  ana  his  wife,  are  not  dealt  with  in  the  spirit 
of  the  law,  regarding  fore-grounds  and  back-grounds;  the  back-ground  is 
finished  with  care,  but  the  fore-ground  wants  boldness  and  depth ;  the  figures 
are  too  shadowy ;  the  defect  may  easily  be  amended.  We  like  the  Highland 
scenes  of  Landseer;  we  wish,  however,  that  he  would  give  us  something  more 
of  human  nature,  and  less  of  his  dogs  and  his  deer.  The  Scottish  history  sounds 
in  subjects  fit  for  his  pencil.  We  would  advise  him  to  paint  an  old  Highland 
hunting,  where  the  whole  wild  deer  of  the  district  are  driven  into  a  circle  by  the 
gendemen  and  ladies  of  the  land,  and  destroyed  or  captured  in  detail.  We 
would  advise  him  to  paint  i ' 


"  A  damned  Exciseman  in  a  bustle, 
Seizmg  a  still.'* 

The  subject  is  a  fine  one,  and  worthy  of  him  or  Wilkie. 

^*  The  Maid  of  Judith  waiting  outside  the  tent  of  Holoferaes,  till  her  mistress 
had  consummated  the  deed  that  delivered  her  country  from  its  invaders,"  by  W. 
£t^,  R.A.,  has  been  censured  and  praised  by  critics  of  skill  and  reputation. 
It  has  the  fault  of  all  the  artist's  historical  works,  inclining  to  be  heavy  in  its 
figures,  and  vulgar  in  its  sentiment.  There  is,  however,  much  vigour  both  of 
dniwing  and  colouring,  and  altogether  the  scene  is  deeply  impressive.  We 
have  heard  this  young  Academician  praised  for  the  poetry  of  his  conceptions ; 
he  is  certainly  a  bold  adventurer  in  subjects,  but  his  poetic  wing  is  weak.  We 
shall  have  the  whole  Royal  Academy  against  us  for  this  heresy ;  let  us,  there- 
fore, speak  up.  He  is  fond  of  subjects  of  heroism  and  deeds  of  daring-do ; 
and  how  does  he  handle  them  ?  If  two  of  his  warriors  contend,  their  swords 
are  reddened  from  point  to  hilt,  their  persons  are  bloody  from  spur  to  plume, 
and  gore  is  spouting  from  their  gashes ;  it  is  a  scene  of  butcheiy,  but  not  the 
strife  of  heroes.  They  excite  horror,  but  warm  us  not  with  sentiments  of  noble- 
ness ;  we  are  sickened  at  the  sight  of  carnage :  the  artist  who  practises  in 
blood  must  have  studied  in  the  shambles.  Etty  has  mauv  high  qualities,  and 
we  hope  he  can  listen  to  good  counsel ;  let  him  make  his  human  creatures  less 
brawny  and  muscular :  elegance  of  shape  and  beauty  of  proportion  belong  to 
strength,  and  should  never  be  absent  from  any  action  of  a  poetic  or  historic 
kind.  Muscle  is  not  mind,  and  colossal  amplitude  of  body  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  heroic.  Let  him  be  sparing,  too,  of  wounds  and  blood,  if  he 
desiies  to  be  truly  poetic. 

Leslie  and  Newton,  two  stars  of  America,  and  bright  ones,  have  some  moving 
and  amusing  works,  worthy  of  any  school  and  of  any  name.  Indeed  we  con- 
sider them  as  two  of  our  chief  painters,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  diey 
have  purchased  their  reputations  by  productions  of  singular  beautf,  and  of  a 
very  varied  nature.  The  former  has  a  scene  from  Tristram  Shandy,  embodying 
these  woids,  *'  *  I  protest,  madam,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  can  see  nothing  whatever 
in  your  eye.'  '  It  is  not  in  the  white,'  said  Mrs.  Wadinan.  My  uncle  Toby  looked 
wiUi  might  and  main  into  the  pupil."  Now  an  ordinary  artist  could  have  made 
nothing  of  this ;  he  could  not  for  his  soul  have  painted  a  calm  innocent  being, 
like  my  uncle  Tobv,  looking  into  the  dark  of  a  dangerous  eye,  without  com- 
mitting one  or  botn  of  the  parties ;  Leslie  has  committed  neither.  We  never 
saw  the  sense,  the  perilous  sense  of  an  author,  so  well  embodied.  "  FalstaflTs 
dinner  at  Page's  house,"  by  the  same  hand,  tliough  a  fine  picture,  is  less  to  our 
liking.    Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page,  indeed,  are  sly  and  laughter-loving  dames. 
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and  Slender  and  Shallov^  are  men  of  worth  and  parts ;  Falstaff  himself  is 
nothing  like  so  happy.  The  pen  of  the  poet  has  j^roved  too  vigorous  for  tlie 
pencil  of  the  painter.  We  see  the  knight  shining  in  wit  and  humour,  and  in 
aU  manner  of  enjoyment,  through  a  succession  of  scenes,  in  the  great  drama- 
tist, and  gathering  his  character  and  our  notion  of  his  person  from  ail,  we  look 
on  the  nainter's  Sir  John  enacting  one  part  only,  and  are  disappointed.  We 
have  onen  seen  in  imagination  a  satisfactory  hody,  but  we  never  could  imagine 
a  salisfacUny  head  to  Sir  John  Falstaff,  and  believe  no  such  wonder  can  be 

Gdnted.  The  pictures  of  Newton  are  in  their  nature  sepous,  nay  solemn ;  but 
8  pencil  is  equal  to  either  humour  or  gravity.  '*  Lear  attended  bv  Coidelia 
and  the  nhysician,*'  is  more  worthy  of  Shakspeare  than  some  half  dozen  picr 
tures  in  tne  boasted  gallery  which  bore  his  name.  Cordelia  is  all  tenderness 
and  mdancholy  grace ;  she  seems  to  live  and  think.  The  picture  of  **  Portia 
and  Bassanio,*'  from  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  is  scarcely  less  successful ;  there 
is  a  warmth  and  lustrous  beauty  of  colouring  about  both,  not  common  in  works 
of  ait.  We  wish  Mulready  would  think  of  some  subject  more  worthy  of  his 
pencil,  than  boys  blowing  Uieir  little  cockleshell  boats  along  a  ditch,  which  he 
numoronsly  calls  assailing  match.  He  has  fine  powers;  no  one  can  express 
human  emotion  better.    Let  him  think  of  his  fame. 

We  have  mentioned  such  paintings  as  pleased  us  most,  and  have  no  room  for 
many  worthy  not  only  of  notice  but  of  praise.  We  will  ere  long  bestow  a 
separate  chapter  on  the  productions  of  those  artists  not  belonging  to  the  R4)yal 
Academy,  though  some  of  them  exhibit  there ;  they  are  a  numerous  and,  in 
many  instances,  a  meritorious  band.  In  mercy,  too,  for  men  advanced  in 
years,  we  withhold  our  strictures  from  those  miserable  daubinffs,  scriptural  and 
poetical,  which  hang  so  conspicuously  on  the  walls ;  nor  shiw  we  pause  upon 
the  numerous  architectural  designs,  further  than  to  observe  that  little  of  tlie 
genius  of  our  island  has  yet  found  its  way  into  our  public  buildings.  We  are 
not  prepared  lo  say  that,  with  all  their  merits,  the  paintings  this  year  are  the 
best  we  have  seen,  or  any  thing  like  it.  There  is  less  indeed  of  portraiture,  an 
unlooked-for  blessing,  for  we  never  could  hone  to  lose  conceit  of  our  looks ;  but 
then  there  are  fewer  pictures  of  a  high  ana  commanding  nature  than  we  re* 
member  on  some  occasions,  and  there  are  too  many  bits  of  landscape,  unworthy 
of  the  brush ;  snatches  of  domestic  character,  unfit  for  the  easel ;  too  many 
cows  and  horses,  and  prize  oxen  and  full-fed  pigs.  When  writing  of  our 
landscapes,  we  had  our  pen  moist  with  ink  to  say  something  of  Constable's  "View 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral,''  and  passed  it  by,  lest  we  should  say  what  might  touch 
too  deeply  the  feelings  of  a  very  meritorious  artist ;  it  is  certainly  a  singular 
thing,  startling  at  first  and  unnatural  in  its  looks,  from  being  unlike  augnt  in 
themnivens  alx>ve  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  yet  a  most  singular  work  withal,  and 
not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  conception  is  noble,  the  arrangement  fine ;  the 
living  life  in  true  keeping  with  all  around,  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  make  it 
universally  pleasing,  but  a  more  natural  colouring  both  for  earth  and  air.  The 
clouds  seem  to  be  pouring  down  rain  of  a  plum  colour,  plentifully  speckled 
with  flakes  of  snow.  Turner's ^iv  and  Constable's  rain, — but  we  shfdl  avoid  all 
further  severi^  concerning  painting,  and  make  our  way  to  the  sculpture. 

We  descend  to  the  Shades — into  that  dark  room  where  the  defects  and  the 
beauties  of  sculpture  are  alike  concealed :  and  as,  in  the  present  arrangement, 
the  '*  Satan"  of  Milton,  a  colossal  ogre,  stands  in  the  miudle  of  the  place,  the 
name  and  the  obscurity  remind  us  of  that  sublime  description  of  a  place  of 
exhibition  scarcely  more  dolorous. 

"  No  light :  bat  rather  darkness  visible, 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe." 

Near  to  the  glimmer  of  two  little  darkened  windows,  tlie  members  of  the 
Academy  have  drawn  up  in  close  array  their  own  works,  and  those  which  tliey 
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most  admire,  IcaTing*  the  dim  and  obscare  region  behind  to  the  more  youthful 
labourers  in  planter  and  marble,  who  toil  on  in  the  hope  of  the  accidental  notice  of 
the  critic,  and  the  random  liberaKQ^  of  the  purchaser.  The  names  of  Chantiey, 
Westmaoott  and  Baily,  are  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  world ;  and  when  we 
sar  that  the  ftnt  has  busts  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  we  need  not 
add  that  they  surpass  all  works  beside  them  of  a  similar  kind ;  when  we  say 
that  the  second  has  a  female  statue  in  marble,  we  need  only  say  that  it  is  equal 
to  his  other  productions;  and  when  we  relate  that  the  third  exhibits  a  groupe 
of  a  mother  clasping  and  caressing  her  children,  we  need  not  add  how  gracetul 
and  how  natural  the  whole  looks.  We  rather  choose  to  leare  these  Academicians 
aloue  in  their  glory,  and  address  ourselves  to  the  works  of  men,  with  and  with- 
out names,  in  which  we  recognize  the  presence  of  poetic  thought  and  original 
feeling.  Works  of  that  kind  we  are  glad  to  obserre  rather  abound ;  the  vulga- 
rities of  life  appear  horrible  in  an  art  which  lives  by  fine  shape  and  by  beaulSu 
sentiment;  and  in  all  the  range  of  the  productions  of  the  chisel,  nothing  is  so 
glorious  as  nature  in  its  naked  unattired  migesty.  Splendour  of  dress,  rubies, 
sapphiies,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  go  for  nothing  in  this  severe  and 
dignified  department  of  art  We  are  also  glad  to  obserr^  that  subjects  are 
sought  for,  and  found,  in  our  own  poetry  and  history  more  tiian  formeriy ;  that 
Apollos  and  Venus's  are  giving  place  to  matters  of  moro  modem  concernment, 
and  that  domestic  life  supplies  groupes  and  figures  of  a  beau^  worthy  of  the 
finest  art  ^  The  Nymph  going  into  the  Bath,**  is  a  natural  and  a  lovely  thing, 
finely  conceived,  and  aelicately  executed ;  the  artist,  Wyatt,  resides  for  the 
present  in  Rome ;  he  has  studied  to  some  purpose.  It  is  singular  enough, 
that  one  of  the  numerous  sketches  of  Chantiey,  made  at  least  ten  years  ago,  is 
in  every  respect  the  same  as  this  work  by  Wyatt ;  the  same  posture,  the  saiae 
sentiment,  and  the  same  in  every  thing.  Gibson,  another  En^ishman  residing 
in  Rome,  has  **  A  Nymph  untying  her  Sandal."  The  workmanship  is  exqui- 
sitely fine,  and  the  expression  gooa ;  the  posture  is,  however,  forced  a  little,  the 
line  of  the  back  is  interrupted  or  mther  broken  by  an  effort,  surely  needless,  in 
an  action  so  gentle  as  that  of  unfixing  a  sandal — ^we  are  aware  that  the  posture  is 
natural,  but  there  is  an  elegant  as  well  as  a  vulgar  ruiture;  the  lady  sets  out  her 
back  too  much  for  the  line  of  beauty ;  the  defect  is  soon  forgotten  in  other  excel- 
lencies. Gott,  the  third  Englishman,  now  in  Rome,  has  given  us  *^  A  Boy  and  a 
Dog,'*  natural  enough,  and  well  enough  carved,  but  too  homelv  in  its  sentimeiit 
for  sculpture.  Less  beautiful  in  form,  and  ruder  in  execution,  but  surpassing  all 
we  have  named  yet  in  nature  and  sentiment,  is  Sharp's  <'Boy  and  the  Lizud." 
He  is  lying  suiming  himself  naked  on  the  bank  of  a  stream  in  which  he  had 
been  bathing,  when  a  lizard  comes  towards  him  through  the  grass;  he  mistnkcs 
it  by  the  rustling  of  its  motion  and  the  glittering  of  its  eye  for  a  serpent,  and 
starts  alarmed.  Rennie,  nephew  to  the  great  civil  engineer,  a  young  artist  who 
studied  some  time  in  Rome,  has  a  groupe  of  "  Cupid  and  Hymen  ;*'  a  work  of 
neat  promise,  skilfully  executed,  but,  in  its  sentiment,  unsuitable  for  sculpture. 
That 

"The  breath  of  Love  revives  the  nuptial  torch," 

we  are  willing  to  allow,  but  then  we  allow  it  metaphorically ;  we  call  to  mind 
the  joys  and  woes  of  wedded  life,  and  those  times  when  we  permit  ourselves  in 
our  sternest  moods  to  be  wiled  into  fresh  endearments,  by  tne  gentle  and  win- 
ning breath  of  her  we  admire.  But  this  irresistible  blandishment  is  one  thinc^, 
and  Hymen  holding  a  link  with  a  chubby  boy  blowing  upon  it,  till  his  whole 
foce  is  bulged  out  like  that  of  a  god  of  winds,  is  another.  The  action  is  perfectly 
natural  we  admit ;  but  then  the  nature  of  the  action  distorts,  and  renders  hide- 
ous that  very  beauty  and  grace,  in  which  so  much  of  the  charm  of  sculpture  con- 
sists. We  would  not  have  said  one  word  on  this  subject,  had  we  not  felt  that 
Rennie  has  poetry,  a  scarce  article  in  art,  about  him,  and  that  his  defect  here 
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lies  in  the  choice  of  subject  rather  than  in  the  mode  of  ezecntion ;  we  hare  no 
wish  to  depress  a  fine  spirit,  he  will  do  something  more  worthy  of  himself  some 
future  day.  Among  aU  our  sculptors,  no  one  has  made  more  progress  of  late 
than  youngWestmacott,son  of  the  Academician  of  that  name:  we  once  imagined 
him  a  little  stiff,  both  in  design  and  in  workman^p ;  his  stiffness  is  rehaed  into 
an  easy  and  natural  grace,  and  his  workmanship  has  become  soft  and  fleshy. 
Those  who  look  at  his  marble  relief  of  **  Venus  canying  away  Ascanius,"  and 
his  groupe  called  "Mischief,"  will,  if  they  knew  him  a  year  or  two  ago,  agree  to 
what  we  say.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  name  endeared  to  us  by  many  a  moving 
sons,  has  tried  his  hand  in  marble,  but  this  is  visibly  not  the  Campbell  of  "Hohen- 
linden'^  and  '^Wyoming,"  but  one  of  a  soberer  mood  in  poetic  things ;  still,  though 
he  be  Campbell  die  less,  he  has  done  some  works  not  unworthy  of  the  name. 
We  wish  him  so  well,  however,  as  to  wish  that  he  would  shun,  as  he  would  the 
doors  of  death,  all  portraits  of  ladies  enacting  the  Muse.  Why,  if  we  were  to 
summon  together  all  the  beauties  of  the  nation,  we  would  not  find  one  worthy 
of  ranking  with  that  inspired  shape,  that  spiritual  sentiment,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Muse. 

The  statues  and  groupes  in  plaster,  are  equally  numerous  and  respectable  as 
those  in  marble ;  the  dull  opaque  material,  however,  looks  poor,  compared  with 
the  lucid  beauty  of  stone.  We  have  with  difficult  refirainea  from  discussing  till 
now,  the  character  of  the  "  Satan  "  of  Nichols,  it  is  a  work  of  colossal  altitude,  of 
much  stud^,  of  great  labour,  but,  as  compared  with  the  majestic  Fiend  of  Milton, 
an  utter  fiulure.  It  is  in  vain  to  prove  to  us  by  compasses  and  by  rule,  that  all 
the  proportions  required  bv  art  have  been  complied  with,  that  he  has  taken  his 
posture  from  the  poet,  and  his  details  of  the  boay  and  the  limbs  from  living  na- 
ture ;  we  may  admit  all  this,  and  what  then  ?  why,  marry  this,  he  has  neglected 
to  stamp  his  fiend  with  the  angelic  majesty  of  the  superior  Devil  of  Milton ;  for 
sublimity  he  has  given  us  eigantic  height,  and  for  the  resolution  of  despair,  the 
muscular  common-place  of  passion.  When  we  are  in  a  stem  mood  we  may  as 
well  turn  to  "  The  Serpent  tempting  Eve,"  of  £.  6.  Physick.  Why  will  men 
with  no  poetry  in  their  soids,  and  with  no  sense  of  delicacy  in  their  minds, 
meddle  with  subjects  of  such  solemn  beauty,  and  such  loveliness  akin  to  heaven 
as  this  ;  the  workmanship  is  not  amiss,  but  we  have  no  patience  to  point  to 
subordinate  beauties.  Wjiat  is  this  "  Vertumnus,"  a  statue  by  Bubb,  and  in  mar- 
ble too  ?  there  are  carved  staffs  with  satyrs'  heads  for  handles,  with  more  hu- 
manity about  them  than  this.  Turn  we  to  something  which  we  can  praise,  with- 
out going  grovelling  over  the  belly  of  our  conscience.  That "  Sleeping  Infant," 
by  Weekes,  is  not  without  nature,  and  a  sort  of  slumbering  grace,  for  what  is  so 
graceful  as  infant  sleep ;  that  alto  relief  too  of  '*  The  Folly  of  the  Centaurs  at 
die  Wedding  of  Hippodamia,"  has  a  kind  of  antique  beauty  about  it  which  is 
creditable  to  Pitts.  "  The  War  in  Heaven,"  by  Arnold,  we  tried  to  like,  but 
we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  sort  of  stnfe  waged  between  angels,  and 
were  obliged  to  shake  our  head  at  the  artist's  audacity,  and  leave  him.  *'  Hie 
Husbandman,"  by  Rossi  the  Academician,  will  not  reconcile  us  to  the  sad 
insult  he  offered  to  our  martial  feelings  in  the  statue  of  the  mllant  Elliot,  Lord 
Heatbfield,  which  may  be  seen  standing  on  its  pedestal  in  St.  Paul's,  with  all 
the  elegance  of  a  drunken  sentinel.  *'  The  Infant  Moses"  is  a  work  of  some 
labour,  and  by  a  new  name,  Nixon ;  the  statue  of  *'  A  Boy  giving  a  Bird  drink 
firom  a  cup,"  by  Macdonald,  is  in  conception  belonging  to  poetry,  and  the  same 
maybe  said  of  the  **  Girl  caressing  a  Child,"  by  Heffeman,  a  very  pretty  groupe, 
Tery  natural,  and  also  prettily  modelled.  We  have  omitted  some  names  marked 
for  approbation,  but  we  cannot  find  room  for  such  swarms  of  exhibitors  as  appear 
in  the  catalogue. 

There  are  some  sixty  and  odd  busts,  one  half  of  them  at  least  in  marble,  and 
most  of  them  exhibiting  tokens  of  skill  and  even  of  talent.  The  next-best  to  the 
busts  of  Chantrey  are  Siose  by  Behnes ;  and  of  his,  the  one  most  to  our  liking 
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18  the  child  of  Agar  Ellis;  the  Countess  of  Sheffield,  too,  is  a  fine  work.  We  have 
no  sculptor  to  rival  Behnes  in  bis  female  heads ;  there  is  a  lady-like  grace,  and 
a  staid  simplicity  about  them,  which  is  veiy  becoming.  Haskoll  is  a  new  name 
to  us ;  artists  have  generally  very  odd  names,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Odd  or  not, 
he  has  made  a  very  capital  bust  of  the  son  of  Colonel  Jones;  no  doubt  the  young 
man  has  a  fine  heaid,  but  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  impress  on  a  work  of  art, 
the  graceful  beauty  of  youth :  we  must  keep  an  eye  upon  this  same  Hadcoll.  The 
bust  of  Mrs.  Brougham,  sister  to  Robertson  the  Historian,  and  mother  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  Macdonald,  has  not  a  little  of  the  keen  intellectual  look  of 
her  illustrious  son ;  the  Chancellor  himself,  by  Daily,  is  not  so  much  to  our 
liking ;  in  truth  his  Lordship's  head,  full  of  wit  and  humour,  and  all  manner  of 
knowledge,  as  it  is,  is  better  adapted  for  the  head  of  the  state  than  for  sculpture : 
it  has  pleased  God  to  give  him  talents  of  the  first  order,  but  to  withhold  personal 
beauty.  We  are  afraid  that  the  maxim  of  Flaxman,  that  the  noblest  soul  was 
always  provided  with  the  loveliest  lodging,  must  be  considered  only  as  a  pretty 
piece  ofimagination.  Fletcher — we  are  glad  to  see  names  of  a  gentlemanly  as- 
pect appearing  in  the  ranks  of  art — Fletcher  has  a  bust  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
a  first  bust  we  believe,  and  we  have  seldom  seen  so  good  a  beginning.  Rennie, 
too,  has  a  good  vigorous  head  of  the  eminent  Danish  Sculptor,  Thorwaldsen ; 
we  have  not  seen  any  of  his  busts  before..  There  is  one  of  Clint,  the  oainter,  by 
Behnes  Burlowe,  which  we  can  conscientiously  praise  as  an  admirable  likeness. 
On  the  whole,  the  sculpture,  particularly  the  works  of  the  students,  surpasses  any 
recent  exhibition  ;  there  is  more  poetry,  more  nature,  and  more  science  than  we 
remember  to  have  seen. 


THE  TWO  MUNCHAUSENS. 

BY    A   V£TBRAN. 


In  the  late  —  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  were  two  worthy  persons, 
who  were  denominated  the  regimental  liars :  a  distinction  to  which,  giving 
every  man  his  due,  they  were  eminently  entitled.  The  great  and  fundamenttS 
requisites  for  accomplished  lying,  I  conceive  to  be  a  good  memory,  a  fertile 
fancy,  a  ready  wit,  fluency  of  speech,  and  a  brazen  countenance,  so  that  you 
shall  tell  a  man  a  most  bare-iaccd  falsehood,  and  afterwards  adduce  such 
connected  proofs  as  especially  characterize  actual  facts.  The  following  dialogue 
is  a  specimen  of  the  talents  of  the  afore-mentioned  mendacious  personages. 

C. — ^  See  a  man  walk  after  he  was  shot  dead !  so  have  I,  a  whole  day's 
march." 

B. — "  Come,  come,  that's  stealing  a  march  on  our  senses.  No,  no,  it  wont 
do :  that's  a  naked  one ;  do  pray  turn  them  out  vvitli  some  kind  of  probability 
covering  over  them." 

C— ."  What,  doubt  my  veracity !" 

B. — ^^  Not  for  the  world ;  that  would  be  illiberal  and  unkind,  and  by  the 
way,  now  I  think  on  it,  I  believe  the  possibility  of  a  man  travelling  without 
his  cranium^  for  at  the  battle  of  Laswaree,  during  that  desperate  contest 
for  British  India,  I  saw  a  sergeant  of  the  seventy-sixtli  shot  dead ;  yet  the 
fellow  pursued  his  antagonist  some  hundred  yaras  afterwards,  threatening 
vengeance  on  the  miscreant  for  having  robbed  the  service  of  one  of  its  best 
men.  Finding  himself  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  deliberately  unscrewed 
his  head,  threw  it  violently  at  the  foe,  and  took  him  on  the  spine ;  down 
he  tumbled ;  the  veteran  jumped  upon  him ;  fearful  was  the  straggle ;  chest 
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to  chest,  fist  to  fist;  at  last  they  joined  in  the  death  grapple,  and  dreadful 
indeed  was  their  dying  hug.*' 

C. — ^**  My  dear  friend,  I  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  whole  transaction.  You 
have  however  forgotten  the  best  part  of  the  story.  After  the  sergeant  had 
well  pummelled  his  enemy,  he  nicked  up  his  hestd  again,  and  thrust  it  into  a 
neighbouring  neat  gun :  fh)m  the  want  of  his  peepers  he  made  a  random  shot, 
and  killed  the  horse  on  which  Lord  Lake  was  riding — ^his  Lordship  saluted  the 
sod." 

B. — I  recollect  it  perfectly ;  for  the  nose  of  the  said  sergeant  (recognised 

S'  sundry  carbuncles)  was  so  hard,  that  the  following  day  it  was  extracted  from 
e  abdomen  of  the  unfortunate  animal." 

C. — ^^  You  make  a  mistake  about  the  nose ;  it  was  discovered  lodged  in  a 
loaf  in  a  corporaFs  knapsack ;  the  man  could  swear  to  it,  for  it  was  perforated 
by  three  balls,  and  otherwise  curiously  marked.  Report  said  that  a  shell  had 
once  Uown  it  completely  off,  and  that  it  was  stitched  on  again  by  a  shoe-maker, 
who,  ever  after,  went  by  the  name  of  the  nosy  cobbler." 

B. — *'  Nothing  impossible.  It  reminds  me  of  a  stoij  somewhat  as  strange : 
During  the  battle  of  Delhi  there  was  a  quarter-master  m  the  regiment,  a  queer 
fellow,  who  was  never  at  a  loss ;  ^he  is  now  in  the  corps,  and  can  vouch  for  my 
statement)  he  was  charing  at  the  head  of  his  squadron,  when  he  caught  a 
cannon  shot  in  his  hands :  instantly  dismounting,  he  chucked  the  ball  into  a 
field-piece,  but,  for  want  of  a  ramroid,  he  drove  it  home  with  his  head.  One  of 
the  enemy,  seeing  him  thus  zealously  occupied,  fired  off  the  gun ;  strange  to 
tell,  he  was  not  filled !  From  constant  exposure  to  the  sun,  in  search  of  toddy, 
and  from  the  firee  use  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  his  nead  had  become  nroof  against  shot 
The  distance  from  the  place  whence  he  was  projected,  to  that  where  he  was 
picked  up,  measured  three  miles,  two  furlongs,  three  ysurds,  and  eleven  inches. 
A  hard-headed  fellow,  Sir. — In  his  career  he  upset  his  colonel  and  a  brace  of 
obtains." 

C. — *^  He  did ;  and  where  the  colonel  was  capsized,  he  made  such  a  hole  by 
his  enormous  weight,  that  the  sovereign  of  Delhi  ordered  a  large  well  to  be 
dug  on  the  spot,  in  memory  of  the  event." 

B. — *^  I  remember  the  well — twelve  feet,  three  inches  and  a  half,  was  the 
exact  depth  of  the  excavation  occasioned  by  the  fall." 

C. — ^**  There  vou  are  wrong ;  only  eleven  feet,  three  inches — " 

B. — ^^  No,  beUeve  me,  I  am  right ;  twelve  feet,  and  three  inches  to  a  bar- 
leycorn." 

C. — "  Never  mind:  a  little,  this  way  or  that,  is  of  no  consequence.  The 
most  extraordinary  tiling  was,  that  the  gallant  colonel  only  sprained  his  right 
arm." 

B. — *^  By  no  means  extraordinary.  You  remember  the  great  gun  of  Agra, 
in  which  a  regiment  of  cavalry  used  to  drill  ?  " 

C. — '*^  I  do.  The  one  that  fired  the  stone  ball  to  the  wall  of  Futttpoore 
Sikrah — ^twenty  miles." 

B.— '*  The  same.  Well,  when  that  gun  was  fired,  a  thing  that  never  oc- 
curred but  once,  the  head  of  the  rash  man  who  fired  it  was  afterwards  found  in 
the  Old  Woman^s  Tank,  eleven  miles  from  the  spot,  without  so  much  as  a 
blemish,  except  a  slight  sinking  of  the  right  whisker." 

C. — "  Ah !  I  can  never  forget  the  time ;  I  had  just  landed  iu  Calcutta  when 
we  heard  the  report    Some  of  the  wadding  went  as  far  as  Cawnpore." 

Here  the  trumpet,  sounding  for  morning  drill,  put  a  stop  to  the  colloquy. 
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IN   THE   FOOTSTEPS  OF  DON   QUIXOTE. — No.  3. 


While  the  barber  lay  snoring,  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  little  hOlock  fonned 
by  the  roots  of  one  of  the  trees ;  not  to  sleep,  but  as  it  is  said  of  Don  Quixote^ 
**  like  a  hare/*  with  my  eyes  open,  ruminatiug  upon  the  agreeable  nature  of  the 
journey  I  had  undertaken,  and  now  and  then  smiling  at  Uie  recollection  of  the 
barber  s  story,  and  anticipating  the  sequel  of  it :  and  so  the  half  hour  I  had 
promised  to  allow  the  barber  passed  away,  and  another  good  quarter  added  to 
it  It  was  now  time  to  awake  my  sleeping  companion,  for  the  half  hour  spent 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  the  contents  of  our  bag,  and  anoUier  half  hour 
consumed  by  the  siesta,  had  left  but  one  half  hour  more  for  tlie  continuation 
of  the  story ;  and  so  jogging  the  barber,  as  I  had  promised,  and  saying,  ^  Rise, 
friend  Sancho,  let  us  not  waste  in  unprofitable  idleness  the  precious  time  that 
God  hath  vouchsafed  to  us,"  he  opened  his  eyes,  which  soon  assumed  their 
comical  twinkle,  and  sat  up,  a  new  man,  as  eveiy  Spaniard  is  who  has  enjoyed 
his  siesta. 

"Mr.  Barber,'*  said  I,  when  I  perceived  that  he  was  thoroughly  awake, 
"  curiosity  has  been  upon  the  rack  all  the  time  you  have  been  asleep,  to  learn 
the  issue  of  the  experiment  upon  the  cock's  tongue,  and  I  am  all  impatience  to 
hear  if  your  trick  succeeded  with  the  Carthmian."  But  the  barber,  who  was 
always  more  occupied  with  Don  Quixote  than  with  any  thing  else,  without 
noticmg  my  observation,  looked  enquiringly  around  him,  and  particularly  at 
the  clump  of  trees  which  sheltered  us  from  the  sun,  and  said,  *'  so  intently 
have  my  thoughts  been  fixed  upon  the  contents  of  the  bag  and  the  wine-skin, 
that  I  nave  only  this  moment  discovered  we  have  selected,  by  mere  accident, 
the  identical  spot  viherc  Don  Quixote  was  entertained  by  the  cov^ -herds.  You 
perceive  that  Uiese  are  not  olive  but  ilex  trees,  and  that  one  of  them  is  a  cork 
tree." 

"  I  perceive  that  what  you  say  is  true,"  replied  I,  "  but  how  does  this  prove 
that  the  cow-herds'  shed  stood  here  ?  " 

"  By  the  most  certain  evidence  in  the  world,"  said  the  barber.  **  You  can- 
not have  forgotten  that  after  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  had,  with  keen  appetite 
and  infinite  relish,  solaced  their  stomachs  with  goat's  flesh,  'the  cow-nerds 
spread  upon  their  ^ins  great  quantities  of  acorns ;°  and  that  it  was  upon  the 
display  of  these,  that  the  Knight  '  took  up  an  handful,  and  after  looking  at 
them  attentively,'  began  his  famous  eulogium  upon  the  golden  age — ^  Happy 
age  and  happy  days,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  golden :'  and  in 
the  same  place,  we  read  that  one  of  the  wine-skins  was  hung  upon  a  cork-tree. 
Now,"  continued  the  barber,  *'  it  so  happens  that  throughout  all  this  part  of 
La  Mancha,  here,  in  this  spot  alone,  are  ilex  trees  or  cork  trees  to  be  found ; 
and  here,  therefore,  Cervantes  must  have  placed  the  cow-herds'  shed." 

The  barber  was  probably  right.  Nowhere  on  the  plains  of  La  Mancha  have 
I  seen  any  other  trees  than  olives ;  but  the  reader  requires  to  be  informed  that 
the  acorns  spoken  of  in  the  translations  of  Don  Quixote,  are  not  the  acorns 
of  our  English  oak,  which  is  rarely  found  in  Spain,  but  the  ilex  nut  or  fruit  of 
the  ilex,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  evergreen  oak :  and  this  name,  as  well 
as  the  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  two  fruits,  may  excuse  the  translation 
into  the  word  acorn.  The  cow-herds  were  not  singular  in  spreading  these 
acorns  upon  their  table ;  wherever  the  ilex  is  abundant,  its  ihiit  forms  an 
article  or  sustenance  for  both  man  and  beast.  In  all  the  markets  of  Anda- 
lusia, baskets  full  of  ilex  nuts  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  almost  every  |)easant 
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has  a  pocket  half  filled  with  them.  Sancho  was  not  neglectful  of  them,  for 
while  his  master  delivered  his  harangue,  **  he  kept  his  teeth  employed  upou 
the  acorns." 

And  now  having  assented  to  the  proof  offered  by  the  barber,  that  we  were 
sitting  where  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  delivered  lus  harangue  ;  and  having 
mused  a  few  moments,  seeing  in  imagination  the  simple  cow-herds  listening  to 
the  extravagances  of  Uie  Knight,  while  Sancho,  heeoless  of  the  fine  speech, 
munched  his  acorns ;  and  hearing  him  repeat  to  his  sheep-skin  clodied  audi- 
ence the  distich  of  the  ballad — 

'*  For  never  sure  was  any  knight 
So  served  by  damsel  or  by  dame, 
As  Lancelot,  that  man  of  mi^ht, 
When  he  at  first  from  Britain  came — " 

I  again  expressed  my  anxiety  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  sequel  of  the 
barber's  story ;  and  he,  without  further  preface  or  apology,  took  up  the  Uiread 
of  his  narrative  in  the  following  manner. 

^*  I  think  I  broke  off  my  relation  just  where  my  master,  the  cura,  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  excellence  of  my  contrivance ;  the  experiment  succeeded 
to  admiration.  The  cura  found  a  half-starved  wretch  to  personate  a  pilgrim 
from  Judea,  and  to  carry  the  relic  to  the  Carthusian  convent ;  and  as  for  me, 
I  was  the  happiest  serving  boy  in  Castile.   I  already  counted  upon  an  hundred 

Sistoles  as  my  share  of  the  adventure,  and  constancy  chinked  the  quartos  that 
Ly  at  the  bottom  of  my  pocket,  fancying  them  so  many  ounces  of  gold.*  All 
this  day  my  master  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  canon ;  his  words  slipped  out 
like  oil,  his  stew  might  have  been  prepared  in  the  archbishop's  kitchen,  and 
the  most  delicate  morsels  found  their  way  to  my  plate. 

"  '  Lazato^  said  the  cura^  *  thou  art  a  promising  young  fellow ;  and  if  thy 
ingenuity  but  hold  out,  thou  canst  not  exhaust  it  without  filling  thy  pockets. 
As  for  thy  first  essay,'  continued  he,  *  tliou  art  not  to  blame  for  the  avarice  of 
the  Superior  of  the  Carthusians,  who  has  valued  the  relic  less  highly  than  we 
expected ;  next  time  we'll  mdse  a  better  bar^n.  Here  is  thy  share,  Lazaro^ 
putting  four  duro8\  into  my  palm,  and  closmg  my  fingers  upon  them;  *  thou 
never  possessed  so  much  money  in  all  thy  life  before.' 

**  I  had  sense  enough  to  say  nothing,  ior  just  at  that  moment  casting  my  eye 
towards  the  window,  which  looked  up  the  CaUe  de  San  Pasqual,  I  perceived 
the  messenger  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Carthusian  convent,  hastening  towards 
our  gate,  and  evidently  concealing  something  under  his  habit.  Feigning  some 
cause  for  absenting  myself,  I  made  an  excuse  to  the  curoy  whose  eyes  were 
already  beginning  to  acknowledge  the  power  of  a  surfeit,  and  making  the  best 
of  my  way  down  stairs,  I  arrived  at  the  gate  just  in  time  to  receive  the  pilmrim. 

**  *  Friend,'  said  I,  *  my  master,  who  is  now  enjoying  his  siesta,  enjoined  me 
before  he  dropped  asleep,  that  if  you  should  return  from  the  Cartliusian  con- 
vent before  he  awoke,  I  might  receive  what  you  had  brought,  and  g^ve  you 
one  tenth  part  as  your  recom^^nse ; '  and  the  pretended  pilgrim,  oveijoyea  at 
the  hope  of  receiving  a  sum  so  much  larger  tnan  he  expected,  put  into  my 
hands  a  leathern  purse,  which  he  said  contained  twelve  thousand  reals:  X  and 
opening  the  purse,  and  counting  into  his  hand  one  tenth  part  of  that  sum,  I 
addressed  him  in  these  words,  *  Friend,'  said  I,  *  of  all  the  money  that  thou 
hast  given  me  in  this  purse,  I  do  not  intend  that  one  peeeta  shall  ever  find  its 
way  into  the  pocket  of  my  master,  the  cura  Cirillo,  Now  hark'ee  to  what  I 
am  going  to  tell  thee !  either  thou  or  I  must  leave  Toledo.  Thou  art  a  rogue 
and  a  cheat  by  profession,  and  too  old  to  reform  ;  the  theft  must  therefore  lie 


*  A  large  gold  coin  worth  sixteen  dollars. 
t  A  dura  is  worth  rather  more  than  five  francs  French.        t  £120  sterling. 
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at  thy  door :  here  are  four  pieces  of  eight  for  thee,  in  addition  to  what  thou 
hast  already  gotten.  Va  te  can  Dios^  and  so  saying,  I  shut  the  gate  and 
returned  to  my  master,  whom  I  found,  as  I  thought,  asleep ;  and  [  stole  up  to 
my  own  gairet,  and  spread  out  before  me  the  contents  of  Uie  leathern  purse, 
Und  sat  down  upon  the  floor  beside  my  treasure,  ring^g  one  piece  a|[ainst 
another,  and  placing  them  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  to  please  my  avaricious 
eye.  But  whUe  I  thus  sat  oontemplaUng  my  riches,  and  planninff  a  thousand 
projects  for  eztiacting  enjoyment  nom  uem,  suddenly  the  door  closed  behind 
me,  and  the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock.  The  viffilance  of  the  rtfra,  my  master, 
had  been  too  wakeful  for  my  inexperience,  ana  I  was  thus  imprisoned  along 
with  my  treasures.  And  now,"  said  the  barber,  springing  to  his  feet,  '*  we 
must  no  longer  delay  our  journey;  there  are  four  good  leagues  yet  before  us, 
and  my  story  will  be  as  good  to-morrow  as  to-day : "  and  so,  tying  up  our 
provisions,  and  taking  down  our  wine-skin  from  the  cork-tree,  where  in  iniita- 
tion  of  Sancho,  we  Imd  hung  it,  we  went  in  quest  of  our  mules,  whic  had 
taken  a  liking  to  some  sweet  marjoram  that  grew  in  an  adjoining  hollow ;  and 
having  mounted  our  beasts,  we  set  forward  upon  our  joumev. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  spot,  we  entered  upon  extensive  olive  grounds,  which, 
when  the  word  vxhm  occurs  in  Don  duixote,  must  be  substituted.  A  thick 
wood  is  scarcely  aiiv  where  to  be  found  in  La  Mancha ;  the  olive  grounds  are 
either  scattered  witn  trees,  extending  over  a  surface  of  several  leagues,  or  are 
laid  out  in  long  straight  avenues,  at  least  a  mile  in  length,  but  are  nowhere  in 
La  Mancha,  scarcely  indeed  anywhere  in  Spain,  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
a  wood.  Our  path  over  the  grass  lay  througn  these  grounds,  and  as  we  trotted 
geudy  along  side  by  side,  *'  it  was  somewhere  in  this  wood,"  said  the  barber, 
*'  that  the  unlucky  adventure  with  the  Yanguesian  carriers  took  place,  when 
Rozinante  was  almost  battered  to  death ;  the  exact  spot  cannot  be  determined; 
but  it  was  in  a  delightful  spot,  overgrown  with  verdant  grass,  and  watered  by  a 
cool  and  pleasant  stream,  and  as  these  are  somewhat  rare  in  J^  Mancha,  we 
cannot  greatly  err  in  laying  the  scene  in  this  wood." 

"  That  was  an  unlucky  adventure,"  said  I,  "  for  the  Knight  and  the  Squire, 
as  well  as  for  Rozinante. 

"  But,"  said  the  barber,  *'  Cervantes  had  his  meaning  in  it ;  an  unlucky 
adventure  illustrates  character  as  well  as  a  more  fortunate  one.  The  affection 
of  Sancho  for  his  master,  and  of  both  for  their  dumb  beasts,  is  well  exemplified 
in  it ;  Sancho  is  as  faithful  to  his  master,  as  Don  Q,uixote  is  to  his  mistress, 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  benevolence  of  the  Knight  and  the  Squire 
is,  that  the  benevolence  of  the  Squire  is  lavished  upon  his  ass,  while  that  of  his 
master  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  human  race." 

"  Truly,  Mr.  Barber,"  said  I,  "  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  fit  to  write  a  com- 
mentary upon  your  favourite  author ;  but,  for  my  part,  much  as  I  admire  the 
moral  and  serious  excellences  of  the  book,  I  cannot  help  regarding  its  humour 
as  its  chief  distinction." 

"  In  that  opinion,"  said  the  barber,  **  you  will  find  few  persons  in  Spain  to 
agree  with  you  ;  the  humour  is  only  incidental.  I  am  the  only  person  m  JIft- 
guel  Estahan  who  possesses  a  copy ;  every  Sunday  night  I  read  it  aloud.  Do 
not  doubt  that  tlie  audience  is  large,  but  no  one  laughs  though  every  one 
admires." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  ^  Miffuel  Estaban  is  a  village  of  stoics."  But  the  barber 
spoke  the  truth ;  the  Spaniards  are  not  a  laughing  people :  I  have  already  given 
some  instances  of  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards  for  Don  Quixote,  and  I 
could  easily  add  many  more ;  but  if  they  perceive  humour  in  it,  they  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  that  kind  of  humour  which  ought  to  produce  laughter.  One  day, 
when  speaking  of  Don  Quixote  to  a  highly  gifted  and  well  informed  man,  he 
said,  "  the  point  of  the  work  consists  in  we  opposition  between  die  characters  of 
the  Knight  and  the  Squire ;  and  this  opposition  arises  from  the  contrast  between 
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kfkowledge  and  iffnorance :  1  find  much  in  this  oontrast  to  induce  reflection ;  but 
little  to  provoke  uiughter.*' 

We  had  now  left  the  oli?e  grounds  behind  us ;  and  passing  over  some  safiion 
fields,  we  reached  the  high  road,  in  which  we  continued  to  travel  leisurely  until 
near  sunset,  without  passing  through  anv  village,  or  seeing  even  so  much  as  one 
house ;  for,betweeniPiitfrtoZapu*A«  and  Jannzanaresy  there  is  no  town,  and  only  one 
inn,  that  which  we  now  approached,  and  which  Don  Quixote  mistook  for  a  castle. 
In  every  particular,  the  venta  de  Querada  reminds  the  traveller  of  those  scenes 
with  which  it  is  associated  in  his  memory.  It  was  in  the  "  court  yard"  of  this 
inn  that  Sancho  was  tossed  in  a  blanket ;  and  it  is  still  entered  bv  a  yard.  The 
yaid  too  had  gates,  for**  Sancho  clanped  heels  to  his  ass,  ana  the  inn  ffote 
bdng  thrown  open,  he  sallied  forth ; "  and  the  yard  has  gates  yet :  it  was  also 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall;  for  we  read,  that**  the  valiant  Knight,  findmg  the 
gate  shut,  rode  roulid  in  search  of  some  other  entrance,  and  when  he  apjproachod 
the  yard  wailj  wkick  waa  not  very  high^  he  perceived  the  disagreeable  joke  they 
were  practising  upon  his  Squire ; "  and  if  at  this  day,  the  same  joke  were  prac- 
tised ui  the  court  yard  of  the  Venta  de  Querada,  it  might  still  be  seen  outside 
of  the  wall.  With  such  resemblances  and  reminiscences,  it  is  not  then  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  when  I  rode  into  the  yard,  accompanied  by  the  barber,  I 
readily  conjured  up  the  image  of  the  lantern-jawed  Knight  holding  parley  with 
the  innkeeper,  who  demandol  payment  of  his  bill,  and  calling  nim  a  saucy 
publican  and  a  blockhead  to  boot,  while  he  was  brandishing  his  pitchfork,  and 
•allying  out  of  the  inn. 

It  so  happened,  too,  that  my  reminiscences  of  the  scenes  in  this  inn,  were 
more  strongly  awakened  by  the  circumstance  of  Uie  serving  maid,  who  acted  as 
groom,  being  an  Asturian.  Every  one  recollects  Maritomesj  whose  assignation 
with  the  carrier  was  the  occasion  of  Don  Quixote^s  amorous  address,  when  he 
mistook  her  for  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of  the  castle,  and  which  mistake 
led  ako  to  the  belabouring  the  carcases  both  of  the  Knight  and  bis  Squire.  Cer- 
vantes describes  this  Maritomes  as  a  **  servant  maid  from  the  Asturias,  remark- 
aUe  for  her  capacious  countenance,  and  somewhat  short  of  seven  hands  from 
head  to  foot"  Far  from  its  being  uncommon  to  find  a  serving  maid  from  the 
'Asturias,  nothing  is  more  usual  in  Castile ;  but  this  only  shows,  at  the  same 
time,  the  truth  of  all  Cervantes'  pictures,  and  the  similitude  between  the  usages 
of  Spain  in  his  days  and  in  ours.  These  Asturian  serving  maids  are  remarkable 
for  their  breadth  of  countenance,  and  their  shortness  and  rotundity  of  form ; 
and  she  into  whose  care  I  delivered  my  mule,  was  a  fit  representative  of  Ma- 
ritomes. 

The  kitchen  in  tins  venia  was^^ot,  as  our  last  night's  quarters  had  been, 
crowded  with  muleteers ;  when  I  entered  1  saw  but  one  stranger,  who  stood 
with  his  back  to  a  blazing,  crackling  fire,  smoking  his  cigar.  He  was  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  a  CastlHan  peasant ;  tall,  finely  limbed,  well  proportioned, 
and,  although  muscular,  yet  somewhat  slight  in  his  make,  and  combining,  with 
an  appearance  of  considerable  strength,  adl  the  marks  of  extraonlinary  activity. 
I  am  particular  in  my  description  of  tiiis  man,  because  he  proved  to  be  an  extra-* 
ordinary  and  well-known  character, — ^no  other  than  the  celebrated  PoUnariOy 
the  notorious  brigand ;  once  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Spain ;  now  a  re- 
formed character.  I  never  in  my  life  spent  a  more  agreeable  evening  than  this, 
which  I  did  with  Polinario  and  the  barber ;  and  whue  I  listened  to  his  strange 
recitals,  I  forgot,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief  object  ofmyjonmey.  Bnt  the 
barber  was  true  to  his  idol,  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  for  when  Polinario  was 
called,  about  midnight,  to  his  duties,  as  guard  to  the  Seville  diligence — ^**  After 
all,"  said  the  barber,  **  what  are  the  adventures  of  Polinario  to  the  exploits  of 
the  Knight  of  La  Mancha! "  and  it  was  evident,  from  the  manner  in  wnich  the 
barber  so  expressed  himself,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  make  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  real  exploits  of  the  one,  and  the  fictitious  adventures  of  the  other. 
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The  autobiography  of  Polinaiio  would  be  a  delightful  and  a  most  curioiis  book; 
the  sketches  with  which  he  favoured  me  would  easily  expand  into  several  chap- 
ters of  these  rambles ;  but  to  lose  sight  of  Don  Quixote  for  so  long  a  time, 
would  be  a  liberty  which  even  Cervantes  has  not  suffered  himself  to  take.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  the  work,  that  the  interest  of  the 
reader  shall  never  be  too  long  estranged  from  the  hero  and  his  eccentricities. 
Numerous  examples  of  this  might  be  given ;  but  to  mention  only  one, — a  stoiy 
is  told  in  the  kitchen  of  a  Posada,  and  the  listeners  became  interested  in  it ; 
and  Cervantes  suspecting  this,  and  resolved  never  to  keep  his  hero  too  long  in 
the  back'ground,  suddenly  interrupts  the  story  by  extiaorcunarv  and  unheard-of 
sounds,  which  are  occasioned  by  Don  Quixote  getting  up  in  his  sleep  and 
attacking  a  number  of  wine-skins,  and  by  this  means  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  recalled  to  the  main  purport  of  the  work. 

My  associations  with  the  inn,  which  Don  Quixote  mistook  for  a  castle,  were 
not  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  the  night  accommodation  which  it  afforded.  ^^  I 
verily  believe,''  said  the  barber,  when  the  Asturian  maid  lighted  us  to  the  sleep- 
ing room,  and  hung  the  little  lamp  upon  the  cross-beam  in  the  passage,*'  that 
your  mercy  is  about  to  sleep  in  the  identical  bed  that  received  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha ; "  and  so  indeed  the  barber  might  well  say,  for  it  was  literally 
'*  four  rough  boards,  supported  on  two  benches  of  unequal  height,  covered  by  a 
mattrass  so  thin  that  it  might  have  passed  for  a  quilt,  and  full  of  knots,  so  hard 
that  they  might  well  have  been  mistaken  for  pebble  stones."  The  barber  turned 
up  the  mattrass,  and  examined  the  boards,  remarking  that  they  appeared  some 
hundreds  of  years  old ;  and  so  wistfully  did  he  eve  the  bed,  that  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  been  made  since  Don  Quixote  lay  in  it,  that  I  offered  to  resign  it  for  his, 
which  was  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  was  composed  of  the  furniture  of  the  two 
mules ;  and  I  had  little  reason  to  repent  of  the  change.  No  amorous  Mari- 
tomes  disturbed  our  nightly  slumbers ;  no  jealous  carrier  bathed  our  jaws  in 
blood ;  nor  did  any  '*  trooper  of  the  holy  brotherhood,  or  enchanted  Moor," 
discharge  a  lamp  full  of  oU  upon  the  **  pate"  either  of  the  barber  or  myself. 

It(was  yet  but  the  first  blush  of  day  that  overspread  the  East,  when,  mounting 
our  mules  in  the  yard  of  the  inn,  we  returned  the  parting  salutation  of  the 
landlord,  answered  the  smile  of  the  Asturian  damsel,  and,  pricking  our  beasts, 
trotted  out  at  the  gate  into  the  high  road.  **  It  was  in  this  day's  journey,"  said 
the  barber,  after  we  had  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards  side  by  side,  *'  that  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha  found  his  heart's  content  of  adventures, — ^you  see  these 
hillocks,  and  the  meadows  that  lie  between  them ;  here  it  was  that  he  made 
havoc  with  the  flocks  of  sheep ;  a  little  farther  on,  the  adventure  of  the  corpse 
took  place, — then  followed  the  unheard-of  adventure  of  the  fulling  hammers ; 
the  acquisition  of  Mambrino's  helmet  succeeds  next, — and,  lastly,  the  adven- 
ture of^  the  galley-slaves." 

"And  are  all  these  adventures  connected  with  any  particular  spot?"  I 
enquired. 

'*  No,"  replied  the  barber ;  "  the  high-road  was  the  theatre  of  the  mall ;  but, 
excepting  the  last,  which  took  place  near  the  Sierra  Morena,  of  which  the 
'*  Brown  Mountain  "  is  a  part,  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  precise  spot. 

'*  1'is  unfortunate,"  said  I. 

"  Tis  unfortunate,"  said  the  barber. 

**  I  should  have  liked  of  all  things,"  said  I,  *'  to  have  seen  the  spot  where 
Don  Quixote  first  clapped  Mambrino's  helmet  upon  his  head." 

"  Now,  to  my  mind,"  said  the  barber,  checking  his  mule ;  "  the  adventure 
of  Mambrino's  helmet  might  have  been  omitted  without  great  loss  to  the  book, 
for  'tis  out  of  nature." 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  barber  in  this ;  but  I  did  not  press  my  opinion 
upon  him ;  it  was  easy  to  see  why  he  should  think  as  he  did.  The  barber's 
basin  was  his  every  day  companion ;  and  the  fancy  of  Don  Quixote  in  con- 
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rerting  it  into  a  helmet,  was  too  violent  a  petreision  of  fact  to  obtain  his  assent 
to  it.  At  every  step  in  Spain,  the  traveller  is  reminded  of  this  adventure,  for 
in  place  of  the  barber's  pde,  a  shining  brass  basin  is  suspended  at  every  barber's 
shop. 

**  But  for  my  part,"  said  the  barber,  *'  though  the  excellent  genius  of  the 
author  is  displayed  in  the  adventures  of  his  hero,  tliese  are  to  be  looked 
upon  only  as  neads  of  the  discourse,  or  prominences  in  a  landscape,  which, 
although  more  striking,  are  perhaps  less  valuable  than  that  which  intervenes, — 
for  example,"  continued  the  barber,  and  stopping  his  mule  upon  a  slight 
elevation  which  we  had  attained ;'"  look  before  us,  or  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left, 
various  eminences  are  visible,  gilded  by  the  morning  sun,  and  the  country 
that  lies  between  ihem,  b  less  visible  and  prominent  than  they  are ;  yet  I  make 
no  doubt,  that  fine  olive  grounds,  and  rich  vinevards  lie  concealed,  and  must 
be  passed  through  in  approaching  them ;  and  so  I  think,  that  the  conversations 
between  Don  Quixote  and  his  Squire,which  lie  before  or  behind  the  adventures, 
are  as  worthy  of  our  attention  as  the  adventures  themselves ;"  and  in  such  pleasant 
and  instructive  discourse,  we  went  on  our  journey,  at  an  easy  pace,  passing,  one 
by  one,  the  places  which  although  not  absolutely  identified  with  the  knight's 
adventures,  are  yet  so  little  removed  from  the  scene  of  them,  that  something 
nearly  approaching  to  a  belief  in  their  identity  is  created ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
slight  uncertainty  rather  increases  interest  than  diminishes  it ;  and  the  barber 
did  not  fail  to  say,  **  here  it  might  probably  be  that  the  adventure  of  the  fulling 
mills  took  place,  for  yonder  are  two  or  three  chesnut  trees,  and  a  running 
brook,  and  some  rocks,"  as  the  scene  is  described  by  Cervantes ;  or,  **  it  was 
doubtless  hereabouts,  that  a  man  was  discovered  by  the  knight,  riding,  with 
something  on  his  head  that  glittered  like  polished  gold ;"  or,  *'  it  was  without 
doubt  near  this  place,  that  as  Don  Q^uixote  and  his  faithful  Squire  jogged  along 
as  we  do,  the  knight  delivered  his  famous  discourse  upon  knight-errantry." 

We  had  now  left  the  wearisome  plain  of  La  Mancha,  which  was  lost  among 
the  outposts  of  the  Sierra  Morena ;  and  the  country  assumed  a  new,  and  charm- 
ing aspect.  The  green  of  the  northern  acclivities  had  resisted  the  partial  influence 
of  the  sun,  and  was  refreshing  to  the  eye ;  the  air  blew  cooler  upon  the  fore- 
head ;  now  and  then  hidden  rills  trickled  by  tlie  wayside,  and  the  chirp  of 
little  birds  was  here  and  there  and  everywhere.  This  is  not  a  traveller's  record 
of  all  he  sees  and  hears, — else  I  would  speak  of  the  town  of  Val  de  Penas  ; 
for  although  we  nowhere  read  in  Cervantes  that  his  hero  passed  through  it, 
yet  as  he  travelled  on  the  high  road,  to  the  Brown  Mountain,  and  as  there  is  no 
more  than  one  road,  the  traveller  who  follows  in  his  footsteps  must  needs  pass 
through  Val  de  Peruuj  whether  he  halt  there  or  no.  But  my  business  is  only 
with  Don  Quixote ;  and  where  nothing  can  be  found  to  illustrate  his  progress, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  using  my  discretion. 

We  were  almost  shut  in  among  the  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  the 
day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  '*  I  hope,"  said  the  barber,  '*  your  mercy  has  left 
some  Dulcinea  in  your  own  country,  upon  whose  charms  you  may  be  able  to 
muse  the  livelong  night ;  for  1  am  mucn  deceived  if  we  shall  be  able  to  find 
any  better  shelter  than  a  tuft  of  trees." 

^'  And  if  such  be  the  case,"  said  J,  **  I  hope  your  bag  and  wine  skin  are  well 
stored, — ^the  night  is  warm,  and  the  sward  soft  and  yielding,  and  I  look  forward 
to  as  much  entertainment  from  the  continuation  of  your  story,  as  Don  Quixote 
received  from  Sancho's,  of  the  goats  that  were  ferried  one  by  one  over  the  river 
Guadin'ia." 

'Mt  was  undoubtedly  as  near  as  may  be  to  this  spot,"  said  the  barber, "  that 
the  adventure  of  the  galley  slaves  is  fixed  by  Cervantes ;  tliere  seems  to  be  a 
pleasant  hollow  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  so  deep,  that  evil  disposed  persons 
passing  by,  will  scarcely  discover  that  it  is  tenanted ;  body  of  me,  as  Sancho 
used  to  say,  but  I  would  choose  better  quarters  if  1  knew  where  they  were  to  be 
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found;  my  bags  are  but  meagiely  provided,  ud  my  wine-ddii  if  almoU  a 
skeleton;  hni U nectiidad cmrice de lew.^^ 

"  'Tis  a  proverb  among  all  nationa,"  said  I, — ^''  you  are  my  guide  Mr.  Baiber, 
— ^and  to  return  you  proverb  for  proverb,  Mas  sdbe  el  necio  en  su  cata  que  d 
euerdo  en  la  agena.*  And  so  dismounting  from  our  mules,  and  leading  them 
about  three  hundred  yards  firam  the  load,  we  descended  into  the  hollow  which 
tl)e  barber  had  espied.  It  was  a  pleasant  verdant  spot,  though  without  trees ; 
and  makinff  some  thongs  of  the  esparto  rush,  which  grew  in  w  neig^bbouihood, 
we  fastenea  our  beasts  to  some  rosemary  bushes  that  covered  the  sides  of  the 
hollow,  and  seated  ourselves  upon  the  grass,-^ttn^ring  our  bag,  and  taking  the 
stopper  out  of  the  wine-akin^ — ^and  after  the  glorious  example  of  the  Knight 
and  his  Squire,  with  hunger  for  our  sauce,  we  crowded  ^  dinner,  afternoon 
luncheon,  and  supper  into  one  meal," — and  although  the  viands  were  not  over 
savoury,  they  marvellously  solaced  our  stomachs.  As  for  the  wino-skin,  'twas 
but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  its  corpulency  had  long  since  departed,  and 
the  merest  novice  might  have  put  it  to  his  head  without  Chut  of  suffocation. 

During  our  meal,  and  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  to  be  eaten,  the 
conversation  was  not  veiy  intellectual ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  barber  made 
an  end  of  his  repast,  than  he  fell  into  his  usual  train  of  thinkinff. 

**  That  Ginet  de  PoMsamonU^  said  the  barber,  "  was  a  dever  rogue ;  I 
would  give  some  pecetoM^  for  the  manuscript  of  his  adventures,*  wludi  he 
pawned  for  two  hundred  reals." 

**T  would  doubtless  be  well  worthy,"  said  I,  taking  no  notice  of  the 
strange  length  to  which  the  fancy  of  the  barber  had  carried  him.  ^But 
this  adventure  of  the  gallejr  slaves  is  not  one  of  the  hapjnest," 

^  Tis  one  of  the  most  instructive  though,"  said  the  barber;  '^  for  it  shows 
the  similitude  and  the  disagreement  between  the  days  of  Cervantes  and 
our  own." 

"It  proves,  to  be  sure,"  said  I,  "that  there  were  galley  slaves  in  those 
days  as  well  as  in  ours." 

"  And,  that  confession  was  extracted  by  torture ;"  said  the  barber. 

"  And,  that  witchcraft  was  believed  in,"  said  I,  "  and  punished  by  condem- 
nation to  the  galleys." 

"  And  that  men  were  sent  to  the  galleys  for  increasing  population  without 
the  priest's  permission,"  said  the  barber. 

"  It  proves  much,"  said  I. 

"  It  proves  more  still,"  said  the  barber;  "it  proves  that  Eserimmoi^  (attor- 
neys,) were  rogues  in  those  days  as  well  as  in  ours." 

"  How  does  it  prove  that>"  said  I. 

"Thus,"  said  the  barber;  "Don  duixote  offers  the  gallev-elaTe  twenty 
ducats,  if  these  wiU  relieve  him  from  his  misfortune,  and  the  galley  slave  says, 
'that  is  like  offering  money  to  a  man  dying  of  hunger  at  sea,  where  food 
cannot  be  bought ;  for  if  I  had  been  a  little  while  ago,  master  of  the  twenty 
ducats  your  worship  offers  me,  I  would  have  anointed  the  secretary's  pen,  and 
quickened  mv  lawyer*s  invention  with  them,  to  so  much  purpose,  that  I  should 
now  be  standing  at  liberty  in  the  square  of  Zooodover  in  Toledo,  «nd  not 
carried  like  a  hound  to  the  galleys ;'  so  that  in  those  days,  the  Eserivano  was 
as  useful  to  the  rogue  who  bad  a  long  purse,  as  he  is  now." 

The  light  had  now  neariy  faded,  night  had  drawn  her  mantle  round 
her,  and  the  faint  stars  were  seen  through  its  Icdds;  the  outline  of  the 
dark  sierra  was  only  visible  against  the  sky,  and  the  only  sound  was  that  of  the 
mules  cronping  the  grass. 

"  Mr.  Barter,"  said  I,  "  I  was  never  better  disposed  than  I  am  now,  to 

*  Every  man  knows  his  owa  business  best. 
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listen  to  a  story ;  we  have  satisfied  hunger,  and  it  is  too  eariy  to  sleep :  I  left 
you  last,  in  a  Tciy  awkward  predicament,  and  I  long  to  know  how  you  extri- 
cated youiself  from  it." 

'*  I  did  not  extricate  myself,"  said  the  barber ;  *'  after  the  key  turned  in  the 
lock,  I  could  hear  some  one  step  lightly  away ;  and  this  person  I  knew  could 
be  no  other  than  my  master.  There  I  sat  on  the  floor,  hour  after  hour,  tiU  it 
grew  dark ;  the  cum  took  care  to  have  a  more  savoury  stew  than  usual  for 
sapper,  that  the  soent  of  it  might  mount  into  the  garret :  I  would  have  given 
hall  my  gains  Hoot  the  good  will  of  it,  but  nobody  came  near  me,  and  I  at  length 
fell  asleep  ujoon  the  floor,  and  dreamt  of  ragouts  and  rich  sauces. 

''It  was  day-light  when  I  awoke }  and  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  I  heard 
the  cwa^t  step  ascending  the  stair. 

**  Lazaro,"  said  he,  mym  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

''Master,'' said  I. 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  die  of  hanger  ?"  said  CMIo, 

"  I  am  not  at  all  hungry,"  said  I. 

"  ^tm,"  said  the  cum,  and  I  immediately  heard  him  descend  the  stair. 

But  the  stomach  bittorly  admonished  the  tongue  for  the  lie  it  had  told,  and 
every  hour  the  admonition  became  more  severe. 

It  was  now  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  my  nose  was  again  assailed  by  the  most 
delicious  stoams.  I  again  heard  my  mastor  ascend  the  stair ;  he  stopped  at 
my  door  and  I  heard  him  pronounce  my  name. 

"Master,"  said  I. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Lazwo^^  said  he, "  111  starve  thee  to  death,  as  sure  as  thy 
-DBmeviLaxasro;  no  one  can  ever  heaj  of  thee  more;  ill  have  thee  dried 
when  thou'rt  dead,  and  sell  thy  carcass  to  the  Carthusians  as  a  relic ;  but  if 
thou  wilt  push  the  pieces  of  money  one  by  one  below  the  door,  and  if,  when 
I  reckon  them,  I  fina  that  thou  hast  fairly  accounted  to  me,  thou  shalt  dine 
upon  the  most  savoury  stew  that  ever  descended  into  thy  stomach." 

The  temptation  was  scarcely  to  be  resisted,  but  I  was  in  hopes  of  a  better 
Inurgain,  and  answered  nodung :  the  cura  however  saw  my  hesitation,  and 
took  advantage  of  it,  I  heard  mm  leave  the  door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
returned. 

"  Now,  Laxaroi^  said  he, "  I  have  broueht  thy  dinner :  here  is  beef,  and 
pork,  and  a  rich  gravy,  and  garbanzos,  and  bread.  I  will  make  this  agreement 
nvith  thee :  I  will  ^ve  thee  of  the  stew  in  spoonfuls,  underneath  the  door  ;* 
and  for  each  spoonful  thou  receivest,  thou  shalt  shove  me  one  piece : "  and 
at  the  same  instant,  I  saw  the  spoon  filled  with  steaming  stew,  pushed  towards 
me.  "  This  first  spoonful  thou  shalt  have  for  nothing/'  said  Cirillo^  *'  but  if 
thou  would*st  have  a  second,  it  must  be  paid  for."  The  temptation  was  not 
to  be  resisted;  one  scanty  spoonful  after  another,  descended  into  my  stomach, 
while  an  equal  number  of  pieces  descended  into  the  cura'i  pocket ;  and  so 
outrageous  was  my  appetite,  and  so  excellent  the  stew,  that  I  was  soon  eased 
of  the  greater  part  of  my  treasure ;  but — ^hist,"  said  the  barber,  suddenly 
interrupting  his  narrative,  "  I  hear  trampling  of  horses  on  the  highway;  till  it 
be  past,  I  had  best  be  silent." 

The  trampling  passed,  but  the  barber  continued  siknt.  "  Mr.  Barber,"  said 
I,  "j^ease  to  go  on ;"  but  the  barber  had  dropped  asleep.  He  will  awake  by 
and  bye,  and  no  doubt  will  resume  his  story. 

*  The  doors  of  comnion  rooms  Mldom  fit  so  close,  that  a  spoon  could  not  pass 
underneath. 
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NOTES  ON  ROME,  ALBANO,  AND  TIVOLL 

FROM   A  traveller's  JOURNAL. 
WITH  A  SERENADE-SCENE,  AFTER  PINELU. 


'JWy,  18— 


*<How  delightful  to  exchange  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  vermin,  the  villain- 
ous smells,"  and  the  malaria  of  Rome,  in  July,  for  the  pure  breezes,  the 
shady  chestnut  groves,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Alban  hills| 
The  ancient  Romans  preferred  the  heights  of  Tivoli,  and  the  margin  of 
the  impetuous  Teverone,  notwithstanding  the  variable  weather  and  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  modems,  with  better  taste,  have 
abandoned  Tivoli,  and  sought  the  lakes  and  woods  of  the  nearer  Latin 
hills,  which  are  now  embellished  with  elegant  villas,  well-shaded  walks, 
and  cooling  streams  and  fountains.  The  most  inviting  and  fertile  por- 
tion of  the  Alban  hills  is  the  side  nearest  to  the  plain,  which  extends 
to  the  sea  shore.  Here,  also,  are  the  pleasant  little  towns  of  Albano, 
Aricia,  and  Genzano,  where  the  Romans  pass  the  season  of  the  Vil- 
leggiatura  in  cool  and  spacious  apartments,  and  command  all  the  com^ 
forts  of  a  civic  residence  at  moderate  expense ;  while  the  traveller,  of 
contemplative  or  solitary  habits,  may  hire  a  cell,  at  any  of  the  above- 
named  places,  in  the  Capuchin  monasteries,  or,  better  still,  at  Palaz- 
zuolo,  on  the  Lake  of  Albano.  Nowhere,  in  this  district,  will  he  find  a 
finer  situation  than  the  latter,  where  the  monks  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  accommodate  their  lodgers,  whether  catholics  or  heretics,  with 
dinner  in  the  refectory,  for  a  moderate  remuneration. 

<«  The  Romans  call  Albano  the  Lesser  Rome  ;  and  when,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  the  streets,  walks,  and  coffee-houses,  are  crowded  with  Romans 
of  either  sex,  the  name  would  be  truly  appropriate,  did  not  the  imposing 
costume  of  the  Alban  women,  which  ought  to  make  the  ladies  of  the 
antique  capital  blush  for  their  adoption  of  Parisian  fashions,  dispel 
the  illusion.  When,  indeed,  will  the  ladies  of  Europe  in  general,  and 
of  England  in  particular,  reject  the  absurdities  of  French  fiishions, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  give  apparent  bulk  and  roundness  to  the 
diminutive  and  scanty  figures  of  Parisian  belles,  but  supremely  dis- 
figuring to  the  full  and  finely  moulded  proportions  of  British  beauty ! 
Commend  me  to  a  national  costume,  like  the  provincial  garb  of  Spain 
and  Italy  ;  at  once  graceful,  commodious,  and  picturesque  ;  and  suited, 
by  difference  of  texture,  and  the  addition  of  a  cloak,  to  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  every  class  of  society. 

<<  It  is  not  only  in  costume  that  the  women  of  Albano  shew  them- 
selves to  be  a  peculiar  and  primitive  race :  they  are  easily  distin- 
guishable firom  the  Romans,  as  well  as  from  the  inhabitants  of  all  con- 
tiguous districts,  by  the  superior  dignity  of  their  carriage,  by  the  fine 
contour  and  grandeur  of  their  countenances,  which  possess  also  the 
true  volto  sciolto,  of  the  Italian  proverb.  The  men  are  less  distin- 
guished in  form  and  feature,  but  they  are  said  to  possess  more  sin- 
cerity and  goodnature  than  any  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Their 
costume  is  less  elegant  than  that  of  the  females,  but  it  is  not  un- 
graceful, and  is  at  the  same  time  well  suited  to  the  climate  and  its 
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changes.  A  tight  jacket,  in  summer  of  nankeen,  in  winter  of  yelyeteen, 
with  plated,  or,  if  possible,  with  silver  buttons ;  breeches  of  the  same 
material,  with  huge  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles ;  a  broad  sash  of 
coloured  woollen  around  the  waist ;  often  ear-rings  in  the  ears ;  a  broad 
brinuned  hat,  and  beneath  it  a  cap  of  net-work,  which  confines  the  hair. 
The  cloak,  except  in  wet  or  cold  weather,  is  thrown  over  one  shoulder, 
but  rarely  left  at  home  ;  hence  the  proverb,  Ne  cT  estate  ni  cT  invemoj 
camminar  aenza  manteUo.  This  ine  race,  however,  compose  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alban  hills.  They  occupy  the 
districts  between  Frascati  and  Genzano.  At  Velletri,  a  widely  different 
character  of  features  may  be  discerned,  resembling  the  people  of  the 
Volscian  hills;  in  form  and  expression  more  pointed  and  cunning. 
These  people  have  also  more  fire  and  quickness  in  their  tempers;  are 
more  vmdictive ;  and  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  banditti  in  the  Roman 
states  are  natives  of  the  heights  of  Con  and  Velletri. 

"  To  the  philosophical  observer  it  would  be  an  interesting  specula- 
tion, to  trace  the  primitive  causes  of  such  strong  points  of  contrast  in 
the  appearance,  character,  and  habits  of  a  population,  residing  for  ages 
in  close  neighbourhood  and  communication. 

<<  The  Albanese  are  loud,  lively,  and  sociable ;  and,  like  the  Romans, 
pursue  their  avocations  out  of  doors ;  even  the  attentions  of  court- 
ship are  carried  on  with  amusing  publicity,  at  the  house  door ;  or  the 
Zitelloy  leaning  out  of  a  first-floor  window,  listens  complacently  to  the 
loud  and  passionate  pleadings  of  her  inamorato  in  the  street  below." 

*<  I  have  taken  up  my  quarters  here  in  the  middle  floor  of  a  patazzo^ 
where  I  have  a  bed-room,  and  the  use  of  a  spacious  and  venerable  hall, 
coated  with  woven  tapestry,  and  floored  with  marble  ;  protected  from 
the  superabundant  light  and  heat  by  jalousies,  and  provided  with  a 
spacious  balcony.  The  house  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a  small 
garden,  the  vines  are  shooting  vigorously  around  my  windows,  and  the 
figs  are  within  reach.  In  the  house  opposite  lodge  two  agreeable  Ro- 
man ladies,  with  whom  I  had  once  dined  at  a  table  d'ltSte.  I  was  not 
aware  of  their  vicinity  when  I  entered  my  new  abode ;  and  when,  at 
an  early  hour  the  following  morning,  I  stepped,  still  half  asleep,  into 
the  balcony,  I  was  no  little  astonished  to  see  the  lively  Roman  donfuu 
leaning,  in  more  than  Roman  dishabille,  out  of  their  window.  My 
appearance,  however,  excited  no  alarm  on  their  side.  They  nodded  a 
Mendly  morning  salute,  and,  laughing,  asked  me  how  I  liked  Albano?" 

'<  The  sunmier  heat  confines  me  no  small  portion  of  the  day  to  the 
spacious  haU  and  balcony,  where  I  can  freely  indulge  in  the  ctolce  far 
nientey  and  pursue  my  observations  on  the  customs  of  the  people,  whose 
outdoor  habits  afford  me  abundant  materials  for  my  journal. 

<<  One  of  my  opposite  neighbours  is  a  young  and  pretty  Albanese 
g^rl,  who  is  now  leaning  ^  out  of  the  window  of  the  upper  floor,  and 
in  animated  conversation  with  her  lover,  who  gazes  at  her  from  the 
street  below.  Three  or  four  times  a-day  do  they  thus  laugh  and  talk 
together  by  the  hour,  regardless  of  neighbours  and  passengers.  Won- 
dering at  this  strange  and  distant  mode  of  communication,  I  asked  the 
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housemaid  why  the  joxmg  coiiple>  who  were  apparently  lovers,  did  not 
meet  in  the  room  below,  or  at  least  at  the  front  door.  *  E  ziUlkh  # 
non  ha  madrcy  was  her  laconic  answer ;  *  She  is  a  maiden,  and  has  no 
mother.'  Not  altogether  comprehending  this  explanation,  I  sought 
further  details,  but  was  briefly  answered,  *•  Non  e  costume.*  Snch, 
howerer,  I  found  to  be  the  established  custom  in  Albano.  A  giri  of 
good  character  cannot,  except  in  presence  of  her  mother,  receive  a  visit 
from  the  man  she  is  about  to  marry,  nor  even  accept  a  nosegay  from 
him  at  the  house  door.  The  girl  opposite  to  me  has  no  mother ;  her 
fiither  is  a  brmer's  ktbourer,  and  the  young  couple,  who  meet  only  in 
the  evening,  when  the  fiitther  and  his  neighbours  are  assembled  at  the 
door,  solace  themselves  during  the  day  by  the  street  dialogues  above 
described.  Their  tender  looks,  and  lively  converse,  remind  me  forcibly 
of  a  charming  sketch  in  Pinelli's  <  Costumi  Romani,'*  which  are  wonder- 
fully true  to  Roman  nature.  A  young  woman  is  leaning  out  of  an  upper 
window,  with  her  apron  folded  round  her  naked  arms,  to  shield  them 
from  contact  with  the  rough  sur&ce  of  the  window-sill.  The  lover 
stands  in  the  street  below,  leaning  with  his  elbow  against  the  wall, 
resting  his  forehead  on  his  hand,  and  gazing  fondly  upwards  at  his  fair 
one.  Behind  him  stand  two  guitar  players,  whom  he  has  hired  to 
gratify  his  mistress  with  a  serenaide ;  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  dn>wsy 
labourer,  sitting  upon  an  old  Corinthian  capital,  his  arms  folded,  one 
leg  thrown  over  the  other,  and  his  mantle  lying  across  his  shoulder. 
The  serenade  has  lulled  him  into  slumber  and  unconsciousness  of 
all  around  him ;  and  the  listless  air  of  the  guitar  players  is  well  C4>n- 
trasted  with  the  lively  feeling  manifest  in  the  gaze  and  attitude  of  the 
lovers. 

*'The  moral  restraint  imposed  by  Roman  mothers  on  their  daughters, 
unSbrtunately  extends  not  beyond  their  settlement  in  married  life.  The 
dissolute  habits  of  the  high-bom  Roman  ladies  have  ^ead  downwards 
through  every  link  in  the  social  chain ;  and  the  vicious  proverbs  of 
Jar  la  Prtncipessa^—Jar  la  Marchesina,  are  commonly  employed  by 
the  lowest  class  of  Roman  wives,  to  extenuate  their  fnulties. 

<<  The  following  popular  Ritomello,  a  Romarna  for  two  voices,  is 
commonly  sung  in  the  streets  of  Albano.  It  forms  an  admirable  text 
to  the  above-described  sketch  of  Pinelli.  A  young  man  in  the  street 
begs  his  mistress  to  come  down  to  him,  and  assures  her  that  he  has 
seen  her  mother  walking  with  a  neighbour  towards  the  sea-shore.  She 
refuses,  perche  la  sua  fnadre  potrebhe  capUar — ^because  her  mother 
might  return.  The  lover  still  urges  his  request,  and  the  maiden,  grow- 
ing angry,  exclaims 

Che  pretenrimie  e  iptella  ! 
Stqipi^  ck^io  ton  zUelia  ! 

"  This  dialogue-ballad  is  worth  recording,  not  only  as  a  specimen  of 
the  street  ballads  of  Albano,  but  as  a  compendium  of  the  moral  code 
which  rules  the  conduct  of  aJl  the  unmarried  females  in  Rome  and  its 
environs.  A  free  translation  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  the  language  of  the  South. 

*  Vid$  the  Engraving  to  Ibis  number. 
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//  Criovane, 

Discendi,  o  mia  Bettina, 
E  non  aT€r  timor, 
Che  queeta  e  la  mattina 
Di  favellar  d'amor. 

Distcendi,  che  t'aspetta 
Un  fido  tuo  amator, 
Discendi,  mia  diletta, 
Non  darmi  piu  dolor. 

La  Zitella. 

lo  la  tua  campagnia 
Nonia  possa  accettar, 
Perch^  la  madre  mia 
Potrebbe  capitar. 

E  da  giorane  onesta 
Non  mi  posso  azzardar. 
Son  qui  snlla  finestia 
Se  tit  mi  Tuoi  parlar. 

//  Giovane, 

lo  la  tua  genitrice 
Llko  yeduta  passar 
Con  un  pescatrice 
Sulla  riva  del  mar. 

£  se  ne  ra  belbello 
Del  buon  freseo  a  pigliar, 
£  Terso  del  Castelb, 
Non  vi  h  da  dubitar. 

La  ZiuUa. 

Che  pretenzione  h  quella, 
Volermi  comandar  ? 
Sappi,  ch'io  son  zitella, 
£  non  mi  disturbar. 

Se  a  basso  non  vengo  io, 
Tu  mi  puoi  ben  capir^ 
Un  oTdine  tengo  io, 
Lo  deggio  eeeguir. 

Rammenta  il  tuo  pensiero, 
Clie  non  potrai  roentir 
Tu  sei  un  lusinghiero, 
Venuto  per  tradir. 


He. 

O  wh J,  Bettina,  fear  me  ? 
O  wh  J  not  yenture  near  me  ? 
This  is  the  mom  to  hear  me 

Discourse  sweet  tales  of  lore. 
Come  down,  unldndest,  dearest ; 
A  lover  the  sinoerest, 
With  sufferings  the  sererest. 

Thy  icy  heart  would  move ! 

She. 

Young  man,  you  vainly  tease  me. 
Your  idle  tajes  displease  me ; 
Besides  my  mother  sees  me, 

(At  least  she  shortly  may.) 
J  am  an  honest  maid,  sir,  * 
Of  arts  like  youis  afraid,  sir, 
Whatever's  to  be  said,  rir — 

Tm  at  the  window — say. 

He. 

Your  mother  has  been  gone,  love. 

Of  hours  more  than  one,  love. 

With  the  fish-wife  she  passed  on,  love, 

(I  saw  her)  to  the  shore. 
The  dame,  for  once,  looked  sprightly. 
Tripped  toward  the  Castle  lightly ; 
I'm  certain  I  guess  rightly ; 

Her  walk  is  not  half  o'er. 

She. 

You  make  extremely  free,  sir. 
Am  I  your  slave  to  be,  sir, 
An  honest  girl  like  me,  sir. 

Must  not  be  talked  to  so ; 
Pray,  think  of  what  the  town,  mr, 
Would  say,  if  I  went  down,  sir. 
And  then  my  mother's  frown,  sir-* 

I  will  not  go  below. 

Young  man,  you're  a  deceiver. 
Should  maiden  trust  you  ever. 
You'd  flatter  first,  then  leave  her; 
Your  wicked  ways  I  knoi^'* 
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//  Giovane.  He 

Non  sono  un  lusinghiero,  Deceiver  I  am  none,  love ! 

Neppure  un  traditor,  This  breast  beats  but  for  one,  love ; 

Ti  parlo  da  sincero,  And  I  shall  be  undone,  love, 

Non  tengo  altro  amor.  If  she  shall  answer,  no ! 

La  Zitella.  She. 

E  se  brami  d'amarmi,  jf  y^^^.^  sincere,  in  proof,  sir, 

Ascolta  il  mio  dir,       .  j,^          .^  g^j^^  J^^f^  ^^ 

Ch  10  voglio  nUranni,  ^^^^  ^^  respected  roof,  sir, 

aualchuno  puo  vemr.  ^g^^^  ^^U.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  j 

Domani  un  foglio  scritto  Your  love  says,  don't  forget  her ; 

Ti  faio  capitar,  fxpect  an  ewlv  letter ; 

E  bada  di  star  zitto  ^^'  meanwhile,  study  better 

Saperti  regohu.  Behaviour  when  you  re  here. 


POOR  BOBBY; 

A  YARN   FROM   THE   MID-WATCH. 


When  T  was  a  bit  o'  a  younker, messmates,  I  sarved  aboard  of  the  Washington, 
a  reg'lar  Virginee  built,  and  as  lively  a  thing  for  a  trader,  as  a  seaman  would 
wish  to  have  seen  on  the  run,  in  a  brisk  breeze,  with  her  raga  out  The  Capt^n, 
or  master  as  our  Lieutenant  says,  when  he  overhauls, — was  a  good  sort  of  a  man 
enough,  though  I  could^nt  say  as  much  for  the  first  mate, — and  so  the  vessel's 
course  was  kept,  and  duty  done,  he  would  run  out  his  chaffing  tackle  forward 
among  us,  the  same  as  one-eyed  Tom  the  topman  there  might,  on  board  of  his 
blessed  Majesty's  Sloop  F — ^y  here,  if  he  but  Jcnowed  how.  We  were  bound  d'ye 
see  there-a-way  to  Van  Dieman's  land,  and  with  a  closely  stowed  cargo,  we  had 
among  our  live  lumber  a  lot  of  passengers — lubbers  that  could'nt  tell  the  fore- 
yard-arm  from  the  main-to'-gall  nt  mast.  Well,  blue  water  was  a  regular  sight 
for  'em,  and  then  they  used  to  swab  it  about  the  quarter  in  yer  marine  fash'n, 
like  sartain  people  in  this  here  ship,  that  shall  be  nameless  as  though  command- 
ing under  hb  Majesty's  broad  pennant.  Ye  see  they  were  mostly  ^ger  off 'sirs, 
and  saving  one  or  two  on'em,  the  most  ignorantest  chaps  aboard.  From  one 
watch  to  another  they  did  nothing  but  marines'  duty,  smoking,  drinking,  and 
strutting  about ;  it  was  all  they  were  good  for !  and  for'ard,  we  had  a  constant 
nuiz  at  these  swabs,  aft.  Lord  love  ye  1  it  w&s  atch  a  sight  to  see  'em  in  their 
aandy  rig  'alongside  the  petticoats  with  their  oueer  lingo  of  ^neermeet  me^ 
^dumetSe  fever,'' '  most  bootifool  saight^  I  never  liard  or  seed  sitcn  a  set  afore, 
and  as  soon  as  there  sprung  up  a  bit  o'  a  %vind,  as  sure  we  had  a  squaU  aboard 
of  us  presently.  Among  the  passengers  we  carried  was  *•  Poor  Bobbv,'  he  was 
nigh  tne  only  favorite  among  the  la& ;  il  was  all  the  same  to  him,  the  quarter 
as  the  forecastle — ^messing  with  the  Capt'n  or  men,  all  was  one  to  Bob,  the 
honest  cretur.  Poor  Bobby,  you  must  know,  my  mates,  was  a  four  footed  passen- 
ger— a  New  'fun'-land  dog,  as  fine  a  thing  o'  the  sort,  as  ye  ever  seed,  and  be- 
longed to  a  young  off 'sir — a  likely  youngster  he  would  been  in  blue,  'stead  o' 
red: — he  was  indeed  for  matter  o'  that  an  open  hearted  young  genelman 
enough,  and  in  a  hard  watch  could  send  aloft  a  can  of  grog,  with  nght  good 
wiU ;  there  was  none  o'  yer  '  skippering'  and  *  make  fast'  bout  him. 

Now  this  might  be  dye  see,bekase,  all  on  us  for'aid  loved  Oie  dog,  as  though 
he  were  our  own,  nor  was  there  a  soul  from  tlic  swab  o'  a  stew'rd  to  the  Capt'n 
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aboard,  but  would  bave  sbared  bis  ration  inith  Bob.  There  was  something  so 
brave  and  noble  about  the  cretur,  and  then  be  gave  such  fun  to  all  on  us  wiUi 
bis  rum  sky-larking,  jumping  overboard  in  a  calm,  diving  and  fetching,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing :  the  ere  tur  swum  like  a  Otahee.  Then  at  other  times  may- 
be we'd  cast  a  bit  o*  a  rag  in  tbe  radins,  when  Bobby  would  try  to  go  aloft  and 
fetch  it — that  ere  he  could  niver  do,  and  it  quite  distressed  the  poor  thing,  when 
be  seed  yon  take  up  a  piece  o*  cloth  and  call  him — ^for  Bob  knowed,  as  well  as 
I  might,  you  were  ffoing  to  give  him  a  teazer.  Now  there  was  a  wee  bit  of  a 
piccanuiny — a  balfand  half— aboard  along  with  his  mother — the  lad  was  but  a 
little  hop  o*  my  thumb,  but  a  merry  little  soul,  and  was  very  fond  o'  Bob,  as 
Bob  was  on  him,  and  Uiey  use  to  kick  np  a  rare  '  filliluh '  in  their  rum  rigs 
of  play,  rolling  sometimes  over  and  over  each  other,  like  a  couple  of  young 
poipoises;  and  though  young  smutty  would  be  a  little  rough  now  and  then, 
neaving  away,  at  his  figure  head  or  stam,  yet  the  gentle  cretur  was  always  like 
a  lamb  to  him.  Well,  all  had  gone  fair  enough,  'till  within  three  days'  sail 
o'  the  Cape.  It  was  just  getting  duskish,  and  the  second  watch  had  just  turned 
out,  tbe  wind  had  set  in  N.  N.W.,  and  might  be  whispering  a  capful  in  our 
top-s*ls,  and  the  ship  taking  an  easy  run  of  about  four  knots  the  hour.  1  was 
on  deck,  I  well  remember,  and  there,  in  the  waist,  was  the  wee  half  neger  lad, 
and  the  dog  playing,  and  skylarking  about  as  usual.  While  we  were  laughing 
at  the  two  tugging  and  hauling  away,  all  o'  a  sudden,  afore  you  could  say 
*  done,  Sir,'  the  lad,  running  back'ards,*  fell  through  a  port  overboard.  Tliere 
was  a  sing  out  of  *•  a  hand  over,'  from  those  who  seed  the  sarcumstance,  and 
two  or  three  ran  aft'  in  a  twinkling,  heaving  lines,  and  a  stray  coop  that  was  lying 
nigh  the  capst'n,  while  the  off'sir  of  the  watch  sang  out  to  bring  the  ship  too. 
Tbe  word  was  scarcely  given  for  taking  all  in,  and  putting  the  helm  hard  aown, 
when  Bobby,  now  for  the.first  time,  missing  the  child,  and  seeming  to  know 
what  had  happened,  gave  a  loud  bark,  and  cleared  the  taffrail  like  a  shot, 
and  Capt'n  and  passengers,  who  had  all  come  aloft  at  the  sudden  cry,  seed  him 
swimmmg  from  astam  like  a  mad  cretur :  all  at  once  they  seed  him  make  a 
snatch  at  some'at  in  the  water,  but  it  was  too  dusky  to  tell  'xactly,  and  the 
next  minute  left  him  out  o'  sight  altogetlier.  Had  the  ship  been  but  a  man-o'- 
war's-man  her  yards  had  been  manned,  and  the  ship  brought  snugly  too,  in 
the  twinkling  o'  a  handspike ;  but  ye  see  them  ere  marchantmen  are  scarce  o' 
hands,  so  that  it  took  a  matter  of  ten  minutes  in  hauling  in  and  manning  and 
lowering  the  jolly  boat  Well,  though  we  pulled  long  and  strong  astam,  and 
kept  as  sharp  luck  out  a-head  as  we  could  well  do  in  Uie  dusk,  we'd  just  gave 
'em  up  for  clean  gone,  when  the  bow-oarVman  said  he  seed  some'at  splaying 
at  our  larboard ;  a  pull,  with  a  turn  o'  the  tiller,  brought  us  a-long-side, — ^my 
eyes,  it  was  Bobby  with  little  smutty  in  his  mouth.  Poor  cretur,  he  was  just 
^nt  as  we  hauled  him  in,  for  down  he  sunk  in  the  stam  sheets  quite  groggy, 
like  the  piccanniny,  with  swallowing  too  much  o'  Davy  Jones's  flip.  Well,  I 
sha'n't  spin  ye  a  twist  of  the  cheer  we  had  from  the  ship  on  our  retum,  or  the 
joy  of  the  nigh  distracted  mother,  and  all  a-board,  when  the  doctor  brought  the 
piccanniny  too ;  and  as  for  Bobby,  they  couldn't  no  more  move  him  from  the 
child's  side  than  one-eyed  Tom  from  blue  min,  when  the  rag's  struck  and  ship 
paid.  There  he  stood  licking  one  o'  his  little  hands  'till  he  came  about  Arter 
that  there  sarcumstance  there  wasn't  a  man  but  loved  that  dog,  as  a  father 
might  his  child,  he'd  so  'deared  himself  as  'twere  to  all  aboard.  Well, '  all's 
well  as  ends  well,'  as  the  player  man  said  a-port  We  had  to  land  our  sodger 
numnes  at  the  Cape,  and  'mong  the  rest  the  yonng  off'sir  wot  owned  poor 
Bob,  so  that,  thougn  he  was  only  a  dumby,  all  were  sad  enough  at  thoughts  o' 
parting.  On  the  morning  the  ship  stood  in  for  the  bay,  and  anchored  within  a 
good  stone's  cast  o'  the  «lu>re.  1  well  remember,  d'ye  see,  messmates,  it  was  a 
fine  moming  in  June,  with  the  sun  hotly  out,  and  all  hands  were  about  in 
getting  the  boats  out,  and  the  windlass  in  trim,  while  the  leave's  taking  was 
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ling  on  alt  among  the  poMengen ;  some  on*em  were  going  on  to  Holwrt't 
'own,  you  must  know ;  and  there  was  the  poor  doff,  too,  skippering  ahout  the 
deck,  and  frisking  with  little  smutty.  And  those  Uiat  Idndly  patted  the  poor 
eretur  that  morning,  little  thought  where  he  was  to  take  up  lus  birth  for  the 
night,  I  guess.  The  boat  had  got  the  passengers'  cargoes,  and  all  were  aboard 
but  the  dog ;  we  had  all  took  a  leave,  as  it  might  be,  of  him,  and  he*d  got  from 
the  hands  who  were  patting  him  for  the  last  time,  and  was  about  to  leap  into 
the  gig  to  his  master,  when  the  voung  man  stood  up  in  the  stam,  and  told  us  to 
hold  him  taut  by  the  ooUar,  till  they'd  got  just  in  shore.  *  When  I  hold  this 
hankerchief  aloit,  then  let  him  go,'  says  he.  Ay !  Ay !  sir,  said  we,  and  a  biaoe 
o'  hands  presently  seized  Bobby.  How  the  poor  eretur  did  haul  and  tug  to  be 
sure,  to  get  to  the  boats  when  they  put  off,  all  the  while  kicking  up  a  d--- — 1  of 
a  squall,  while  they  in  the  boat  did  nothing  but  snigger  at  Bob's  yells,  as  he 
tried  to  jump  over  and  follow. 

Now  for  it,  my  lads,  lend  your  ears  this  way!    Ned  watched  the  boats,  and 
they  were  but  just  a  few  strokes  o'  the  shore,  when  up  went  the  signal.    Yeo  \ 

J  h<      '    '    '  *       ' 


hoa !  Slap  went  Bob  over,  bawling  like  an  Indee,  as  he  qilashed  into  the ' 
and  swam  away  for  the  shore.  It  was  for  the  last  time  we  looked  upon  him, 
as  we  stood  together,  some  five  or  six  on  us,  talking  o'  the  eretur,  and  tancying 
his  quick  swim.  At  the  same  time  all  on  'em  were  eyeing  him  from  the  boats, 
and  he  had  just  reached,  as  it  might  be,  mid-way  between,  when  the  eretur,  all 
at  once,  set  un  a  loud  shrill  howl,  and  threw  himself  half  out  o'  the  water,  that 
made  us  think  at  first  he  got  the  cramp.  But  the  flash  o'  white,  that  ghmced 
like  lightning  close  again  nim  the  next  minute,  told  the  truth,  and  *  A  shirk! 
a  shirk!'  sounded  from  ship  to  shore,  and  from  shore  to  ship,  and  all  stood 
trembling,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  poor  Bob,  as  he  kept  swimming  away,  lar- 
board and  starboard,  and  dimg  in  a  turn  or  so,  as  though  he  knowed  his 
danger ;  while  ever^  now  and  then  he  gave  a  short  fierce  look,  and  showed  his 
grinders;  niver  givmg  the  h — ^11  o'  a  sHrk  time  for  a  tum-^for,  as  you  know, 
Its  the  natur  o'  the  tlung,  that  it  must  turn  on  its  belly  to  bite.  Well,  as  the 
poor  dog  swam  so  fast,  and  every  now  and  then  gave  the  shidc  a  double,  while 
one  o'  the  boats,  in  shore,  was  pulling  hard  off  to  him,  for  there  were  some 
began  to  think  that  he  would  'scape  Uie  chase,  whose  black  back  and  fins  we 
scmI  ev'ry  minute  'bove  wate^work,  slewing  about  to  grip  the  dog,  as  he  swam 
away,  like  a  mad  eretur,  for  the  boat  coming  to'ards  him.  Howsomever,  his 
time  was  come,  it  was  no  use,  the  boat  and  he  were  within  a  matter  of  ten  oais 
of  each  other,  and  a  lad,  with  a  boat-spike,  stood  in  the  fore  sheets,  ready  to 
grapple  him,  and  have  him  aboard.  He  was,  I  say,  within  ten  strokes  o'  the 
boat,  when  giving  a  a  loud,  fierce  yeU,  down  he  went — the  d — d  shiik  had  got 
him  at  last  The  after  minute,  d'ye  see,  his  head  and  shoulders  'rose  in  the 
red  of  the  waters  around,  and  then  again  were  dashed  under  in  the  maw  of  the 
shirk.  Poor  eretur !  his  wanderings  were  done !  the  cnne  o'  the  waves  had  got 
him. 


THE  MINEBS  OF  BOIS-MONZIL. 

AN  AFFECTING  AND  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE,  BY  AN  EYE-WITNESS. 


On  Tuesday,  Februa^  22,  a  violent  detonation  was  suddenly  heard  in  the 
eoal  mine  of  Bois-MonzO,  belonging  to  M.  Robinot.  The  waters  from  the  old 
works  rushed  impetuously  along  the  new  galleries.  *'  The  waters,  the  waters  t^ 
such  was  the  cry  that  resounded  from  the  affrighted  workmen  throughout  the 
mine.  Only  ten  miners  out  of  twenty-six  were  able  to  reach  the  entrance.  One 
of  them  brought  off  in  his  aims,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  whom  he  thus  saved 
from  certain  ckath ;  another,  impelled  by  the  air  and  the  water,  to  a  conside- 
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table  distance,  could  scaicelv  credit  bis  escape  from  sucb  imminent  danger ; 
a  Uiird  rusbed  forward  witb  bis  sack  full  of  coals  on  bis  sboulders,  wbicb,  in  bis 
frigbt,  be  bad  never  tbongbt  of  throwing  down. 

Tbe  disastrous  news,  t£u  sixteen  workmen  bad  perisbed  in  tbe  mine  of  M . 
Robinot,  was  soon  circulated  in  the  town  of  St  Etienne.*  It  was  regarded  as 
one  of  those  fatal  and  deplorable  events,  unfortunately,  too  common  in  that 
neigbbouibood,  and  on  tbe  ensuing  Thursday  it  was  no  longer  talked  of.  Poli- 
tics, and  the  state  of  parties  in  Paris,  exclusiyely  occupied  Uie  public  attention. 

The  engineers  of  the  mines,  however,  and  some  of  their  pupils,  who,  on  tbe 
first  alarm,  had  hastened  to  the  spot,  still  remained  there,  continuing  their  inde^ 
fatigable  endeavours  to  discover  the  miners  who  were  missing.  Nothing  that 
mechanical  science,  manual  labour,  and  perseverance,  prompted  by  humanity, 
could  perform,  was  left  undone. 

Thirty  hours  had  alreadv  elapsed  since  the  faJtaX  accident,  when  two  workmen 
announced  tbe  discovery  of  a  jacket  and  some  provisions  belonging  to  the  miners. 
The  engineers  immediately  essayed  to  penetrate  into  tbe  gpEdleries  where  these 
objects  bad  been  found,  which  they  accomplished  with  much  difficulty,  by 
crawling  on  their  hands  and  feet  In  vain  they  repeatedly  caWed  aloud;  no 
voice,  save  the  echo  of  their  own,  answered  from  those  narrow  and  gloomy 
vaults.  It  then  occurred  to  them  to  strike  with  their  pick-axes  against  the 
roof  of  the  mine.  Still  tbe  same  uncheering  silence!...  Listen !  yes!  me  sounds 
are  answered,  by  similar  blows! — Every  heart  beats,  every  pulse  quickens, 
every  breath  is  contracted ; — ^vet,  perhaps,  it  is  but  an  illusion  ol  their  wishes — 

or,  perhaps, some  deceitful  echo ..They  again  strike  the  vaulted  roof. — ^There 

is  no  longer  any  doubt— Tbe  same  number  of  strokes  is  returned.  No  words 
can  paint  the  varied  feelings  that  pervaded  every  heart !  It  was  (to  use  the 
expression  of  a  person  present)  a  veritable  delirium  of  joy,  of  fear,  and  of  hope. 

Without  losing  an  instant,  the  engineers  ordered  a  bole  to  be  bored  in  the 
direction  of  tbe  galleries  where  the  miners  were  presumed  to  be ;  at  the  same 
time  they  directed,  on  another  point,  the  formation  of  an  inclined  weU,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  with  them. 

Two  of  the  engineer's  pupils  were  now  dispatched  to  the  mavor  of  St.  Etienne, 
to  procure  a  couple  of  fire-pumps,  wbicb  they  conducted  hacx  to  tbe  mine,  ac- 
companied by  two  firemen.  In  tbe  ardour  of  youthful  humanity,  those  young 
men  imagined  that  the  deliverance  of  the  mmers  was  but  the  affair  of  a  few 
hours ;  and,  wishing  to  prepare  an  "  agreeable  surprise"  for  the  friends  of  the 
supposed  victims,  they  gave  strict  injunctions  at  the  mayoral^  to  keep  tbe  object 
of  their  expedition  a  profound  secret 

Notwithstanding  the  untiring  efforts  made  to  place  these  pumps  in  tbe  mine, 
it  was  found  impossible.  Either  they  were  upon  a  plane  too  much  inclined  to 
admit  of  their  playing  with  facility,  or  tbe  water  was  too  muddy  to  be  received 
up  the  pipes;  they  were  therefore  abandoned.  In  the  meantime,  tbe  attempts 
made  to  reach  tbe  miners  by  sounding,  or  by  the  inclined  well,  seemed  to  pre- 
sent insurmountable  difficulties.  Tbe  distance  to  them  was  unknown;  tbe 
sound  of  their  blows  on  the  roof,  far  from  offering  a  certain  criterion,  or,  at  least, 
a  probable  one,  seemed  each  time  to  excite  fi^sb  doubts;  in  short,  the  rock 
which  it  was  necessary  to  pierce  was  equally  hard  and  thick,  and  the  gunpowder 
unceasingly  used  to  perforate  it,  made  but  a  hopeless  promss.  The  consequent 
anxiety  that  reigned  in  the  mine  may  be  easily  conceivea.  Each  of  tbe  parQr, 
in  his  turn,  offered  his  suggestions,  sometimes  of  hope,  sometimes  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  the  whole  felt  oppressed  by  that  vague  suspense,  which  is,  perhaps, 

•  St.  Etienne,  a  manufacturing  town  for  hardware,  and  ribbands,  with  a  population 
of  100,000  souls  ;  the  Birmingham  and  Coventry  of  France.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire. 
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more  painful  to  support  than  the  direst  certainty.  The  strokes  of  the  unfortu- 
nate miners  continued  to  reply  to  theirs,  which  added  to  their  agitation,  from 
the  fear  of  not  being  able  to  afford  them  effectual  help.  They  almost  thought 
that  in  such  a  painful  moment,  their  situation  was  more  distressing  than  those 
they  sought  to  save,  as  the  latter  were,  at  any  rate,  sustained  by  hope. 

While  most  of  the  party  were  thus  perplexed  by  a  crowd  of  cusquieting  ideas, 
produced  by  the  distressing  nature  ot  the  event  itself,  and  by  their  protracted 
stay  in  a  mine  where  the  few  solitary  lamps  scarcely  rendered  '*  darkness  visi- 
ble," the  workmen  continued  their  labours  with  redoubled  ardour ;  some  of 
them  were  hewing  to  pieces  blocks  of  the  rock,  which  fell  slowly  and  with  much 
difficulty ;  others  were  actively  employed  in  boring  the  hole  before  named, 
whilst  some  of  the  engineers'  apprentices  sought  to  discover  new  galleries,  either 
by  creeping  on  '*  all  fours,''  or  by  penetrating  through  perilous  and  nanow  cre- 
vices and  clefts  of  the  rock. 

In  the. midst  of  their  corporeal  and  mental  labours,  their  attention  was  sud- 
denly excited  from  another  painful  source.  The  wives  of  the  hapless  miners 
had  heard  that  all  hope  was  not  extinct  They  hastened  to  the  spot :  with 
heart-rending  cries,  and  through  tears,  alternately  of  despair  and  hope,  they 
exclaimed, "  Are  they  all  there  ?"  "  Where  is  the  father  of  my  children  ?  Is 
he  amongst  them,  or  has  he  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  ?" 

At  the  bottom  of  the  mine,  close  to  the  water-reservoir,  a  consultation  was 
held  on  the  plan  to  be  pursued.  Engineers,  pupils,  workmen,  all  agreed  that 
the  only  prospect  of  success  consisted  in  exhausting  the  water,  which  was  al- 
ready sensibly  diminished,  by  the  sole  working  of  the  steam-pump ;  the  other 
pumps  produced  little  or  no  effect,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  efforts  em- 
ployed to  render  them  serviceable.  Somebody  then  proposed  remedying  the 
failure  of  these  pumps  by  une  chaitieit  broi^  viz.  by  forming  a  line,  and  pasang 
buckets  from  one  to  the  other ;  this  method  was  adopted,  and  several  of  the 
pupils  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  St  Etienne.  It  was  midnight.  The  ghu- 
rale  was  beat  in  two  quarters  of  the  town  only.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  as- 
signed as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  On  the  first  alarm  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons hurried  to  the  town-hall,  imagining  a  fire  had  broken  out,  but  on  ascertaining 
the  real  cause,  several  of  them  return^  home,  apparently  unmoved.  Yet  these 
very  same  persons,  whose  supposed  apathy  had  excited  both  surprise  and  indig- 
nation, quickly  re-appeared  on  the  scene,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard.---So  powerful  is  the  magic  influence  of  organized  masses,  marching 
under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  and  stimulated  by  V esprit  de  corps. 

It  was  truly  admirable  to  see  with  what  address  and  rapiditv  the  three  cnt 
four  hundred  men,  who  had  hastened  to  Bois-Monzil,  passea  ana  repassed  the 
buckets,  by  forming  a  chain  to  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  But  their  generous  ef- 
forts became  too  fatiguing  to  last  long.  Imagine  a  subterranean  badly  light- 
ed, where  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  themselves  in  a  rapid  desoent,  in 
n  stooping  posture,  to  avoid  striking  their  heads  against  the  roof  of  the  vanlt, 
and,  most  of  the  time,  up  to  the  middle  in  the  water,  which  was  dripping  from 
every  side ;  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  their  painful  situation,  They 
were  relieved  irom  this  laborious  duty  by  the  Garde  Nationa/e  of  St 
Etienne,  whose  zeal  and  enthusiasm  exceeded  all  praise.  But  a  more  precious 
reinforcement  was  at  hand  :  the  workmen  from  the  adjacent  mines  now  arrived 
in  great  numbers.  From  their  skill  and  experience  every  thing  might  be  ex- 
pected ;  if  they  failed  there  was  no  further  hope. 

The  chaine  a  bras  was  again  renewed  by  companies  of  the  National  Guard, 
relieved  every  two  hours,  who,  at  respective  distances,  held  the  lights,  and  under 
whose  orders  they  acted.  It  was  a  cheering  spectacle  to  behold  citizens  of  all 
ranks  engaged  in  one  of  llie  noblest  offices  of  humanity,  under  the  direction  of 
poor  colliers. 
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The  immense  advantages  of  tlie  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  were 
never  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  on  this  occasion.  Without  them  there 
would  have  been  no  means  or  possibility  of  uniting  together  an  entire  popula- 
tion ;  of  leading  the  people  from  a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles,  night  and 
day,  BO  as  to  insure  a  regular  and  continued  service  ;  all  would  have  been 
trouble  and  confusion.  With  them,  on  the  contraiy,  every  thing  was  ready, 
and  in  motion,  at  the  voice  of  a  single  chief;  and  the  whole  was  conducted 
with  such  precision  and  regularity  as  had  never,  on  similar  occasions,  been 
witnessed  before. 

The  road  firom  St  Etienne  to  Bois-Monzil,  exhibited  a  scene  of  the  most 
animated  kind.  In  the  midst  of  the  motley  and  moving  multitude,  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  seen  hurrying  to  and  fro ;  chaueurt^  grenadiers,  cavalry, 
and  artillerymen,  all  clothed  in  their  rich  new  costume,  as  on  a  field  day.  Some 
of  the  crowd  werednging  la  Paritienne^  others  were  lamenting,  praying,  hoping, 
despairing,  and,  by  "  fits  and  starts,"  abandoning  themselves  to  those  opposite 
extravagancies  of  sentiment  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  French  population. 
When  night  drew  her  sable  curtains  around,  the  picturetque  of  the  scene  was  still 
more  heightened.  Fresh  bands  of  miners,  conducted  by  their  respective  chiefs, 
coming  in  from  every  side;  their  sooty  visages  lighted  up  by  glaring  torches; 
National  Guards  amving  from  different  parts  of  me  country,  to  join  their  com- 
rades of  St  Etienne  ;  farmers  and  peasants,  on  horseback  and  a-foot,  hastening 
to  offer  their  humane  aid ;  sentinels  posted — ^muskets  piled — watch-fires  blazing, 
and,  in  short,  the  UnU  entembU  rendered  the  approaches  of  Bois-Menzil,  like  a 
biwmac  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  battle ;  happily,  however,  the  object  of  tbese 
brave  men  was  to  preserve  life,  and  not  to  destroy  it  It  is  but  just  to  render 
homage  here  to  the  worthy  euri  of  St.  Villars,  who,  in  his  simple  clerical  dress, 
mingled  everywhere  with  the  anxious  throng,  exhorting  and  encouraging  them 
in  their  **  good  work,*'  both  by  precept  and  example  : 

**  He  had  no  bigot^s  pride— 410  sectary's  whim  ; 
"  Christian  and  countryman  were  all  to  him." 

On  the  Saturday  the  chaiue  d  irat  was  discontinued,  as  the  engineers  had 
now  brought  the  pumps  effectually  to  work.  Suddenly  a  cry  of  joy  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth :  **  They  are  saved!  they  are  saved !  six  of  them  are 
freed  from  their  subterraneous  prison  !*'  shouted  a  person  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mine.  The  rumour  was  instantly  repeated  along  the  crowd,  and  a  horseman 
set  off  at  full  meed,  for  St  Etienne,  with  the  gratifying  news;  another  followed 
and  confirmed  the  report  of  his  predecessor.  The  whole  town  was  in  motion, 
and  all  classes  seemed  to  partake  of  the  general  joy,  with  a  feeling  as  if  each 
person  had  been  individually  interested.  In  the  exuberance  of  their  delight  they 
were  already  deliberating  on  the  subject  of  nfSte,  to  celebrate  the  happy  event, 
when  a  third  horseman  arrived.  The  niultitude  thronged  round  him  expecting 
a  more  ample  confirmation  of  the  welcome  tidings.  But  their  joy  was  soon 
turned  to  sorrow,  when  they  were  informed  that  nothing  had  yet  been  disco- 
vered, save  the  dead  bodies  of  two  unfortunate  men,  who,  together,  had  left 
eleven  children  to  lament  their  untimely  fate ! 

On  Sunday,  the  workmen  continued  their  labour  with  equal  zeal  and  un- 
certainty as  before.  A  sort  of  inquietude  and  hopelessness,  however,  occasion- 
ally pervaded  their  minds,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  from  the  hitherto 
fruitless  result  of  their  fettiguiug  researches'  Discussions  now  took  place  on 
what  was  to  be  done;  differences  of  opinion  arose  on  the  various  plans  proposed, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  sounds  of  the  hapless  victims,  from  the  recesses 
of  the  rocky  cavern,  continued  to  be  distinctly  audible.  Every  moment  the 
embarrassment  and  difiicukies  of  the  workmen  increased.      The  flinty  rock 
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seemed  to  grow  more  impenetrable ;  their  tools  either  broke,  or  became  so  fixed 
in  the  stone,  that  it  was  frequently  impossible  to  regain  them.  The  water  filtered 
from  all  puis,  through  the  narrow  gallery  they  were  perforating,  and  they  even 
began  to  apprehend  another  irruption. 

Such  was  Uie  state  of  things  on  the  Monday  morning,  when,  at  four  o'clock, 
an  astounding  noise  was  heard,  which  re-echoed  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  mine.  A  general  panic  seized  on  every  one ;  it  was  thought  that  the 
waters  had  forced  a  new  issue.  A  rapid  and  confuted  flight  took  place ; 
but,  luckily,  their  fears  were  soon  aUayed  on  perceiving  that  it  was  only  an 
immense  mass  of  rock,  detached  from  the  mine,  which  had  fallen  into  a 
draining-well.  This  false  alarm  however,  operated  in  a  discouraging  manner, 
on  the  minds  of  the  workmen ;  and  it  required  some  management  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  respective  stations,  and  to  revive  that  ardour  and  constancy, 
which  they  had,  hitherto,  so  admirably  displayed. 

They  had  scarcely  renewed  their  endeavours  to  bore  through  the  rock,  when 
suddenly  one  of  them  felt  the  instrument  drawn  from  his  hands,  by  the  poor 
imprisoned  miners.  It  was  indeed,  to  them,  the  imtrument  of  deliverance  from 
their  cruel  situation.  Singular  to  relate,  their  first  request  was  neither  for 
food  nor  drink,  but  for  li^ht^  as  if  they  were  more  eager  to  make  use  of  their 
eyes,  than  to  satisfy  the  pressing  wants  of  appetite !  It  was  now  ascertained 
that  eight  of  the  sufferers  still  survived ;  and  this  time  an  authentic  account 
of  Uie  happy  discovery  was  dispatched  to  St.  Etienne,  where  it  excited  the  most 
enUiusiastic  demonstmtions  of  sympathy  and  gladness.  But  there  is  no  plea- 
sure unmixed  with  alloy ;  no  general  happiness  unaccompanied  by  particular 
exceptions.  Amongst  the  workmen,  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  men  who  had 
disappeared  in  the  mine.  His  paternal  feelings  seemed  to  have  endowed  him 
with  superhuman  strength.  Night  and  day  he  never  quitted  his  work  but  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  return  to  it  with  redoubled  ardour :  one  sole,  absorbing  thought, 
occupied  his  whole  soul ;  the  idea  that  his  son,  his  only  son,  was  with  those 
who  were  heard  from  within.  In  vain  he  was  solicited  to  retire ;  in  vain  they 
strove  to  force  him  from  labours  too  fatiguing  for  his  age.  "  My  son  is  amongst 
them,"  said  he ;  *♦  I  hear  him ;  nothing  shall  prevent  my  hastening  his 
release;"  and,  from  time  to  time,  he  called  on  his  son,  in  accents  that  tore 
the  hearts  of  the  bystanders.  It  was  from  his  hand  that  the  instrument  had 
been  drawn.  His  first  question  was,  "my  child?"  Like  Apelles,  let  me 
throw  a  veil  over  a  fatheros  grief. — His  Antoine  was  no  more ;  he  had  been 
drowned! 

For  four  days  several  medical  men  were  constantly  on  the  spot,  to  contribute 
all  the  succours  that  humanity,  skill,  and  science  could  afford.  It  was  they 
who  introduced,  through  the  hole,  broth  and  soup,  by  means  of  long  tin  tubes, 
which  had  been  carefully  prepared  beforehand.  The  poor  captives  distributed 
it  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  first  to  the  oldest  and  weakest  of  their 
conmanionsy  for,  notwithstanding  their  dreadful  situation,  the  spirit  of  concord 
andcharity  had  never  ceased  for  a  single  moment,  to  preside  amongst  them. 
The  man  who  was  appointed  by  the  others  to  communicate  with,  and  answer 
the  questions  of  their  deliverers,  displayed  in  all  his  replies,  a  gaiety  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  French  character.  On  being  asked  what  day  he  tbought  it 
was,  and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  Monday  instead  of  Sunday,  as  he  had 
supposed,  "  Ah !"  said  he, "  I  ought  to  have  known  that ;  as  we  yesterday 

indulged  ourselves  freely  in  drinking water."    Strange  that  a  man  should 

have  the  heart  to  joke,  who  had  been  thus  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined," 
during  five  days,  destitute  of  food,  deprived  of  ur,  agitated  by  suspense,  and 
in  jeopardy  of  perishing  bv  the  most  horrible  of  all  deaths ! 

There  still  remained  full  sixteen  feet  of  solid  rock  between  the  two  anxious 
parties ;  but  the  workmen's  labours  were  now,  if  possible,  redoubled  by  the 
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certainty  of  complete  success.  At  intervals,  light  nourishment  in  regulated 
quantities,  continued  to  be  passed  to  the  miners ;  this  however,  they  soon  re- 
jected, expressing  hut  one  desire,  that  their  friends  would  make  haste.  Their 
strength  began  to  fail  them;  their  respiration  became  more  and  more  difficult ; 
their  utterance  grew  feebler  and  fainter;  and  towards  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  last  words  that  could  be  distinguished,  were — ^^  Brothers  make 
haste  r 

The  general  anxiet]^  was  now  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch ;  it  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  trying  crisis  yet  experiencea  since  the  commencement  of  these 
benevolent  labours ;  at  length  the  moment  of  deliverance  was,  all  at  once, 
announced,  and  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  accomplished.  One  by  one  they  appeared, 
like  spectres,  gliding  along  the  gallery  which  had  just  been  completed ;  their 
weak,  and  agitated  forms  supported  by  the  engineers,  on  whom  they  cast  their 
feeble  eyes,  filled  with  astonishment,  yet  beaming  with  gmtitude.  Accom- 
panied by  the  doctors,  they  all,  with  one  single  exception,  ascended  to  the 
entrance  of  the  mine,  without  aid ;  such  was  their  eagerness  again  to  inhale 
the  pure  air  of  liberty.  From  the  mouth  of  the  mine  to  the  temporary  resi- 
dence allotted  them,  the  whole  way  was  illuminated.  The  engineers,  pupils, 
and  the  workmen,  with  the  National  Guard  under  arms,  were  dmwn  up  m  two 
lines  to  form  a  passage ;  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  religious  silence,  did 
these  poor  fellows  traverse  an  attentive  and  sympathising  crowd,  who,  as  they 
passed  along,  inclined  their  heads,  as  a  sort  of  respect  and  honour  to  tibeir 
sufferings. 

Such  are  the  affecting  particulars  of  an  event,  during  the  whole  of  which, 
every  kind  of  business  was  suspended  at  St.  Etienne ;  an  event  which  exhibited 
the  entire  population  of  a  large  town,  forming,  as  it  were,  but  one  heart,  enter- 
taining but  one  thought,  imbued  with  but  one  feeling,  for  the  god-like  purpose 
of  saving  the  lives  of  eight  poor  obscure  individuals.  Christians,  men  of  all 
countries,  whenever  and  wherever  suffering  humanity  claims  your  aid, — Go  ye 
and  do  likewise.' 


Examination  of  Claude  Fereoly  toorking-miner^  aged  thirty- ttoo  years j  one 
of  the  eight  men  who  were  inclosed  in  the  mine  of  Bots-MonziL 

Q.  At  what  hour  on  the  second  of  this  month  of  February,  did  you  enter 
the  mine  of  Bois-Monzil? 

A.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  How  many  of  you  went  in  ? 

A,  Twenty-six,  not  including  M.  Bonin,  the  clerk. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  mine,  did  any  person  seem  to  apprehend  danger 
from  the  waters  ? 

A,  No,  not  in  the  least  on  that  day;  but  a  few  days  before,  M.  Bonin  had 
been  informed  that  the  waters  flowed  in  in  a  manner  to  excite  alarm,  and  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  take  the  usual  precautions;  to  which  advice,  however,  he 
unfortunately  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  How,  and  in  what  manner,  did  you  perceive  the  irruption  of  the  waters? 

A,  Towiurds  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  suddenly  heard  a  noise  like  a 
clap  of  thunder.  One  of  the  overseers  immediately  called  out,  ^'  To  the  water ! 
to  me  water ! "  Seven  of  us  instantly  hastened  to  nim ;  that  is  to  say,  all  those 
who  worked  in  the  upper  gallery.  We  saw  the  flood  rush  by  us,  at  the  distance 
of  four  paces :  it  flowed  with  great  rapidity,  filling  the  whole  bed  of  the  gallery, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and,  at  least,  five  feet  deep.  A  few  inches  more,  and  at  that 
moment  it  would  have  attained  the  top  of  the  gallery. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  behold  the  water  flow  in  this  manner  ? 

A.  Nearly  an  hour.  It  did  not  rise  towards  us,  because  it  rushed  into  the 
lower  galleries,  which  were  filled. 
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Q.  When  this  hour  had  elapsed,  what  did  you  then  do  ? 

A,  We  all  of  us  went  to  the  rid{?e  of  the  gallery  where  we  were  found;  its 
length  is  about  serenty-two  feet.  We  rave  ounelres  up  for  lost.  As  soon  as 
we  arrived  there,  we  simultaneously  fell  on  our  knees ;  and  Jean  Teyssot,  the 
oldest  of  us,  recited  different  prayers.  We  equallr  invoked  the  intercesrion  of 
the  holy  saints  for  our  deliverance,  which  occupied  about  the  space  of  an  hour. 
Our  lamps  were  still  burning.  We  then  went  to  look  at  the  waters.  We 
flattered  ourselves  they  had  fallen  an  inch,  either  because  they  had  de- 
scended into  the  lower  galleries,  or  because  the  pumps  were  at  work  without. 
We  remained  there  about  an  hour,  after  which  we  returned  to  the  ridge  of  the 
gallery  to  renew  our  united  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  as  we  always  kept 
together.  While  we  were  praving,  our  lamm  suddenly  expired,  all  at  the 
same  instant,  which  greatly  added  to  our  afflictions.  Three  of  us  then  ex- 
claimed, '^  Even  thus  duiU  we  expire,  just  like  these  lamps."  We  now  pre- 
pared ourselves  forthat  death  which  we  considered  inevitable,  and  redoubled 
our  prayers,  imploring  pardon  of  God  for  our  greatest  faults.  Previous  to  this, 
some  of  us  had  wept ;  but  now  the  most  perfect  and  entire  resignation  took 
place  with  us  all.  At  the  beginning,  the  married  men  frequentir  thought  of 
their  wives  and  children,  but  now  some  of  them  said,  **  Let  us  rather  think  of 
those  who  are  departing,  than  of  those  we  shall  leave  behind.  May  heaven 
protect  them,  and  pardon  us!"  Henceforth  we  remained  by  the  ridge  of  the 
gallery,  except  Sagnol,  who  occasionally  went  to  examine  the  waters:  Sagnol, 
whose  strength  was  less  impaired  than  ours,  often  said  to  me  on  returning, 
'*  Fereol  be  comforted,  the  waters  abate ;  we  shall  see  our  friends  here  in  two  or 
three  days."  We  made  an  equal  partition  of  our  clothes;  Sagnol,  who  had  a 
jacket  and  a  flannel  waistcoat,  gave  the  latter  to  Chovet,  who  had  left  his 
upper  garments  in  another  gallery. 

Q.  Had  you  thought  of  striking  on  the  rock  in  the  hope  of  being  heard ;  and 
when  did  you  begin? 

A.  Hall  an  hour  after  the  waters  began  to  escape,  one  of  us  seized  a  wedge 
and  struck  on  the  rock ;  the  rest  did  the  same  successively.  All  at  once  we 
heard  our  blows  answered ;  at  first  we  thought  they  were  trying  to  come  to  our 
aid  through  the  lower  galleries.  However  we  soon  perceived  our  error;  it  was 
one  of  our  comrades,  who  had  been  surrounded  by  tne  waters  in  another  place, 
and  who  thus  sought  assistance.  We  suppose  it  was  Jean  Bran,  who  had  been 
surprised  by  the  overflowing  of  a  gallery  in  which  he  happened  to  be.  The 
sounds  were  repeated  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  when  we  heard  them  no  more. 
It  was  impossible  for  us  to  go  to  his  aid.  Immediately  after  our  lamps  were 
extinguished  we  placed  ourselves  in  another  comer  of  the  ridge  of  the  gallery, 
where  we  repeated  onr  prayers  every  hour,  sometimes  kneeling,  sometimes  lying 
down,  sometimes  standing  up. 

Q.  Did  the  time  seem  very  long  to  you? 

A.  No;  as  it  was  passed  in  praving,  in  hope,  or  in  resignation. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  tne  sounds  from  without,  and  what  were  you 
doing  at  that  moment  ? 

A,  For  two  hours  we  had  not  ceased  striking  on  the  rock;  our  strength  and 
spirits  were  exhausted,  we  were  lying  one  upon  the  other,  when,  all  at  once, 
we  heard  the  sound  of  several  blows.  We  all  of  us  instantly  started  on  our 
feet— we  felt  the  greatest  pleasure.  Soon  after  we  heard  the  explosions,  which 
shook  the  floor  of  the  gallery  where  we  stood ;  this  increased  our  joy. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disputes  amongst  you  ? 

A,  No ;  quite  the  reverse ;  the  most  perfect  accord  subsisted  amongst  us, 
having  all  the  same  will,  the  same  sentiment,  the  same  idea.  What  one  pro- 
posed or  desired,  the  rest  wished  or  concurred  in.  When  one  said  that  we  must 
resign  ourselves  to  die,  all  of  us  became  resigned.  If  another  gave  us  hope, 
we  all  shared  it  with  him. 
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Q.  Did  yon  experience  hunger? 

A.  No ;  none  of  as ;  except  on  the  second  day,  when  Brun,  the  youngest  of 
us,  said  he  felt  an  appetite.  He  then  ate  the  leather  of  his  braces,  after  which 
he  complained  no  more  of  hunger.  Beraud  also  ate  a  part  of  his  shirt,  and  two 
wicks  of  our  lamp,  but  without  feeling  hungry  ;  it  was  merely  to  sustain  his 
strength,  and  to  gamitk  his  stomach,  as  he  said. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  thirst? 

A,  Yes,  frequently ;  especially  towards  the  end  of  our  confinement  We 
used  to  go  and  drink  in  the  gallery  which  the  waters  had  penetrated,  but  subse- 
quently we  discovered  a  little  stream  of  running  water,  by  the  noise  it  made, 
which  we  uncovered  with  our  hands.  However,  for  my  part,  I  drank  very 
sparingly,  fearing  it  might  do  me  harm.  Antoine  Dumafi  aostained  altogether 
from  £rinking,  Imving  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  which, he  asserted,  stood 
in  lieu  of  every  thinff.  On  the  first  day,  half  a  pound  of  braad,  and  three 
glasses  (tumblers)  of  wine,  were  divided  between  six  only  of  our  comrades. 
Beraud  and  my$elf  reftued  to  partake  of  either  the  bread  or  wine^  hecauae  we  aione 
had  breakfatted^  and  it  woi  hut  fair  to  render  our  respective  situations  equal ! 

Q.  Didyousufier  much? 

A,  Yes,  extremely  from  cold,  which  we  began  to  feel  two  hours  after  we 
were  shut  up  in  the  galleiy.  This  cold  proceeded  from  the  humidity  produced 
by  the  leaking  of  the  water  on  all  sides.  To  warm  ourselves  we  spr^  some 
brushwood,  and  two  persons  laid  down  upon  it ;  he  amongst  us  who  suffered  the 
most  from  cold,  plaeed  himself  between  the  two,  who  pressed  him  as  close  as 
possible ;  another  then  laid  himself  upon  the  middle  one,  and,  in  this  manner, 
we  alternately  endeavoured  to  keep  ourselves  warm. 

Q.  Did  you  always  retain  your  reason  ? 

A,  No.  Jean  Teyssot,  our  anctm,  had  lost  his  senses  for  twenty-four  hours 
when  we  drew  in  the  boring  instrument.  He  raved  without  ceasing ;  it  was  so 
far  happy  for  him  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  his  real  situation.  I,  also,  lost 
my  senses  for  two  hours.  But  Sasnol  and  Chevot  preserved  their  presence 
of  mind  throughout  The  horrible  idea  of  eating  each  other  in  case  of  excessive 
hunger,  was  never  thought  of.  I  believe  we  should  have  died  each  and  all, 
without  being  aware  of  the  fieite  of  those  who  had  preceded  us ;  since  we  were 
fast  verging  to  that  point,  where,  like  Teyssot,  we  should  have  experienced  no 
outward  sensation.  What  contributed  to  overpower  Teyssot,  was  the  want  of 
snuff,  which  he  constantly  complained  of. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  sleep  ? 

A,  Little  or  none ;  at  most,  one  with  another,  not  more  than  two  hours 
each. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  labours  going  on  for  your  release  ? 

A.  Perfectly.  Whenever  they  ceased  for  a  moment,  we  renewed  our  knock- 
ing, to  indicate  no  time  was  to  be  lost ;  and  as  we  found  the  first  boring-tool 
had  passed  on  the  other  side  of  us,  we  gave  several  successive  knocks,  in  the 
hope  of  making  them  understand  their  mistake. 

Q.  Could  you  in  any  d<*gree  distinguish  the  direction  of  the  instrument 
which  nenetmted  to  where  you  remained  ? 

A.  Very  well.  I  heard  when  they  began  to  place  it,  and  I  remember  having 
remarked  that  it  was  *'  all  right"  Five  minutes  ere  it  reached  us,  I  antici- 
pated that  we  should  presenSy  see  it,  because  I  had  placed  my  ear  close  to  the 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  more  distinctly.  A&  soon  as  it  had  perforated 
to  our  gallery,  I  hastened  to  draw  it  out,  and  instantly  informed  my  compa- 
nions, all  of  whom,  except  Teyssot,  who  was  too  ill,  threw  themselves  on  their 
knees  to  thank  God  for  our  approaching  deliverance  f  When  they  called  to  us 
through  the  hole,  **  It  is  M.  Net/ron's  workmen  who  have  found  you,^  I  imme- 
diately recognised  the  persons  who  spoke.     After  we  had  been  asked  how  many 
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we  were,  and  when  I  replied  eight,  three  of  whom  are  unwell,  and  when  I  had 
made  known  our  respective  names,  they  announced  to  me  that  they  were  about 
to  convey  us  some  soup,  but  I  begged  they  would  first  let  us  have  ^  to  produce 
a  lightf  however  they  previously  passed  the  soup,  of  which  each  of  us  took  a 
single  mouthful.  They  then  introduced  a  tinder-box,  &c.,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  use  of  it,  owing  to  the  vitiated  air  of  the  galleiy.  The  small 
quantity  of  soup  we  had  given  to  our  ancien,  recalled  him  a  little  to  his  senses, 
and  the  first  thine  he  itfked  for  was  a  pinch  of  muff!  We  received  a  few 
pinches  only,  which  sufficed  however  to  intoxicate  him  in  some  degree. 

Q.  Were  you  not  asked  what  day  in  the  week  it  was  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  I  answered  Saturday,  as  we  all  supposed;  and  when  we  were 
informed  it  was  Monday,  I  quickly  replied,  '*  Ah  I  we  ought  to  have  known 
that ;  as  we  yesterday  indulged  ourselves  freely  in  drinking — water." 

Q.  Did  you  hear  tide  rumbling  of  the  iron  carriages  P 

A,  Yes,  twice. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  Prefect's  speaking  to  you  through  the  hole  ? 

A.  Yes.  But  we  did  not  know  it  was  him ;  when  we  were  told  so,  it  gave  us 
much  pleasure,  and  confidence ;  as  we  said,  **  It  appears  everybody  is  interested 
for  us,  since  Monsieur  le  Prefet  has  deigned  to  come  here." 

Q.  Did  you  often  think  of  your  wives  and  families  ? 

il.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Did  the  soup  relieve  you  much  ? 

A.  At  first  it  gave  us  strength ;  but  afterwards  we  felt  more  fatigued  than 
ever.  This  I  account  for  from  the  air  conveyed  to  the  workmen  by  the  means  of 
bellows,  coming  to  us  warm  and  vitiated,  which  greatly  afiected  our  breathing. 
Thus,  a  few  hours  aftier  the  opening  of  the  communication  by  the  hole,  several 
of  my  companions  were  unable  to  speak,  and  the  old  man,  especially,  was  much 
exhausted.  To  remedy  this  I  occasionally  placed  my  hand,  or  a  stone,  before 
the  hole,  urging  the  workmen  to  dispatch.  From  this  moment,  that  is,  after 
having  each  of  us  taken  about  a  tubeful  of  soup,  we  abstained  from  taking  any 
thing  more,  either  because  our  stomachs  woula  not  bear  it,  or  because  we  were 
too  anxious  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  delivering  us. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  in  what  manner  you  left  the  mine  ? 

A.  Yes.  It  was  the  Emperor  (a  nickname)  governor  of  the  quarry  of  Roche- 
taille,  who  first  entered.  Antoine  Dumas  embraced  him  round  the  neck.  We 
descended  one  by  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  man,  who  was  carried.  We 
did  not  forget  to  bring  away  our  lamps.  The  sight  of  the  engineers  and  the 
doctors  gave  us  great  pleasure ;  and  when  we  were  (juite  out  of  the  mine,  and 
saw  the  Garde  Nationale  under  arms,  our  hearts  beat  with  joy  and  gratitude 
towards  the  brave  men  who  had  snatched  us  from  the  jaws  of  death. 

Names  of  the  eight  men  saved. 


Yean. 

Yean. 

1.  Sagnol  (Frangois) 

26 

5.  Fereol  (Claude) 

32 

2.  Beraud  (Pierre) 

.     22 

6.  Dumas  (Antoine) 

.     33 

8.  Bran  (Denis) 

22 

7.  Teyssot  (Pierre)       . 

37 

4.  Chovet  (Antoine)    . 

.     32 

8.  Teyssot  (Jean) 

.     46 

Eight  men  perished,  including  M.  Bonin,  to  whose  unfortunate  inattention 
the  calamity  may,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed. 

Part*.  '  L. 
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*  QNKt  men  have  been  amonv  as }  hands  that  penned 
And  tongues  that  uttered  wisdom  ;  better  none } 
The  later  Sydney,  Manrel,  Harrington, 
Yoongr  Vane,  and  others  who  called  Milton  Mend. 
Tliese  Moralists  coold  act  and  comprehend : 
They  knew  how  grenoine  plory  was  put  on  ; 
Tsught  OS  how  rightfully  a  nation  shone 
In  splendour :  what  strength  was,  that  would  not  band 
But  in  magnanimous  meekness.*' 


Such  was  the  noble  testimony  ^ven  by  Wordsworth  in  his  earlier  and 
better  days,  to  the  exertions  of  those  Englishmen,  who,  two  centuries 
ago,  devoted  themselves  to  the  popular  cause,  and  struggled  heart  and 
hand,  to  work  out  in  their  own  persons  a  restoration  of  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  At  the  present  time  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  turn 
aside  for  a  while  from  the  political  strife  in  which  our  contemporaries  are 
engaged,  and  consider  attentively  the  character  of  these  **  first  patriots," 
who  vindicated  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  an  age  far  removed  from 
our  own,  though  not  altogether  dissimilar  in  the  g^at  interests  which 
divided  it.  It  will  not  be  a  useless  lesson  to  view  the  example  of  men 
who,  for  the  destruction  of  the  corruption  of  that  day,  risked  their  all, 
and  on  the  justice  and  benefit  of  its  abolition  pledged  their  fame  to  the 
latest  posterity.  The  portraiture  of  such  individual  character, — which 
will  be  found  to  illustrate  forcibly  those  principles  of  right  conduct, 
that  have  contributed,  in  all  ages,  to  the  best  purposes  of  usefulness, — 
has  been  but  slightly  touched  on  in  the  histories  of  that  period.  It  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  with  each  successive  writer  to  repeat  the  tale 
of  his  predecessor,  and  to  identify  the  temporary  existence  of  party  with 
that  page  in  history,  which,  bearing  the  record  of  English  tyranny  and 
English  resistance,  especially  belongs  to  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind. Those  authors  of  our  own  day,  who,  with  minds  versed  in  the 
science  of  the  constitution,  have  given  us  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  although  they  have  done  justice  to  the  characters 
of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  to  the  steadiness  and  sagacity  with  which 
their  intentions  were  prosecuted,  have  yet  been  too  much  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  time,  to  enquire 
into  their  private  motives  or  their  personal  histories.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  the  writer  of  this  paper,  that  a  rich  source  of  valuable  know- 
ledge remained  yet  unexplored  by  the  literary  enquirer ;  and  in  attempting 
to  gain  from  close  researches  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
personal  characters  of  those  great  and  able  men,  he  disclaims  all  quarrel 
with  truth,  and  will  in  every  case  prefer  its  discofery  to  the  assertion  of 
a  favourite  opinion. 

Before  attempting  these  personal  sketches  however,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered requisite  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  characters  of  the  patriots  were  formed,  and  their  early  dispo- 
sitions developed,  to  glance  briefly  at  the  state  of  the  times  and  of  parties 
preceding  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  elaborate  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the 
growth  of  the  Commons  in  the  state,  although  it  may  be  remarked 
generally,  that  they  grew  into  note  and  consideration  precisely  as  the 
Barons  declined  ;  and  that  from  the  stormy  and  turbulent  reign  of 
Henry  III.  upwards,  amidst  all  the  contentions  that  ensued,  the  cause  of 
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popular  freedom  was  streDgthened.  The  limitations  on  the  royal  power, 
established  by  the  Barons  for  their  own  benefit,  naturally  succeeded  then 
to  the  people,  who  nevertheless,  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudors,  only  dis- 
played their  new  importance  in  the  state  by  labouring  effectually  in 
advances  towards  a  diffusion  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  without  as  yet 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  government  of  their  country..  It  was  an 
unfortunate  thing  for  the  Stuarts  that  they  ascended  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land at  a  time  when  the  people  had  become  speculative  and  intelli^nt, 
and  when  a  revolution  of  opinion,  working  in  the  inmost  mass  of  society, 
had  **  mined  the  soil "  under  the  feet  of  advancing  despotism. 

"  A  prince  that  is  invited  or  comes  newly  to  a  kingdom,''  says  some  old 
author,  **  must  have  his  chariot  wheels  smooth  shod."  Popularity  is 
indeed  needed  to  supply  that  spirit  in  his  favour,  which,  it  has  been  re- 
marked, seldom  fails  to  operate  in  favour  of  those  princes,  who  are  bom 
and  bred  amongst  the  people  they  are  to  govern.  Deficient  in  every 
requisite  to  command  popularity,  fraught  with  the  pedantry  of  learning, 
but  ignorant  alike  of  the  constitution  of  his  kingdom  and  the  habits  of 
his  people,  obstinate  though  not  steady,  James  the  First  exposed  himself 
at  once  to  hatred  and  contempt,  where  he  might  easily  have  secured 
popular  favour.  Insulting  the  people  whom  he  disdained  to  purchase 
even  at  the  cheap  price  of  affability,  he  sank  into  low  and  vulgar  famili- 
arity with  his  unworthy  favourites,  and  lavished  upon  them  with  a  prodi- 
gal nand,  titles,  estates,  and  honours.  Shortly  after  his  accession  no  less 
ihoxi  sixty-two  peerages  were  created,  '*  in  so  lavish  a  manner,  and  with 
so  little  distinction,  that  they  ceased  in  some  sense  to  be  honours."  His 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  productive  of  lasting  consequences,  injurious 
to  himself  and  fatal  to  his  successor.  Jests  were  bandied  about  among  the 
people  concerning  this  new  order  of  the  peerage,  and  an  advertisement  was 
posted  up  at  St.  PanUs  of  *'  an  art  to  help  weak  memories  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  nobility.''  The  higher  and  older  orders 
of  the  aristocracy  deemed  themselves  degraded  by  these  undeserved  crea- 
tions, and  withdrew  themselves  in  disgust  from  the  side  of  that  sovereign, 
whose  ill-judging  conduct  had  tended  to  destroy  the  reverence  which  they 
felt  ought  to  be  kept  up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  England  towards  the 
English  nobility.  Thus  James,  by  his  wicked  folly,  transmitted  to  his 
unK>rtunate  son  a  throne  doubly  defenceless ;  impoverished  by  the  lai^e 
estates  conferred  on  unworthy  courtiers,  and  deprived  of  the  efBcient 
support  of  the  wealthier  barons. 

His  conduct  to  the  Commons  of  England  tended  to  widen  the  breach  too 
plainly  commenced,  even  at  that  early  period,  between  the  prince  and  his 
people.  He  began  with  a  deadly  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  case  of  elections.  In  the  proclamation  for  calling  his 
first  parliament,  he  assumed  a  new  and  unjustifiable  prerogative,  by  his 
manner  of  prescribing  to  the  electors  and  the  elected,  and  by  subjecting 
both  to  severe  penalties  if  they  failed :  not  only  against  the  laws  and 
statutes,  but  against  the  purport,  effect,  and  true  meaning  of  his  procla- 
mation. A  mild  and  temperate  resistance  was  displayed,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  session,  to  the  exercise  of  this  gross  stretch  of  prerogative ;  and 
though  the  independence  of  parliaments  was  secured,  yet  it  was  certainly 
effected  by  an  unworthy  compromise.  '*  The  spirit  of  liberty,"  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  '*  though  easily  alarmed,  is  slow  to  resent  even  great 
provocations,  and  to  act  with  violence  even  against  the  worst  princes. 
Repeated  injuries,  imminent  and  extreme  danger,  can  alone  bring  things 
to  such  a  pass,  and  no  king  of  this  nation  was  ever  distressed  by  his 
people  without  receiving  frequent  warnings,  as  well  as  accumulating 
insupportable  grievances."    The  moderation  and  singular  temper  of  the 
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first  parliament  of  Jame^,  sufficiently  attest  the  truth  of  that  sayinc^. 
Amid  the  loud  and  universal  murmurs  of  the  nation  against  grieTanoes, 
the  representatives  of  that  nation  were  called  on  to  listen  to  the  gravely 
propounded  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kioga^-— who  "  have  power  to 
exalt  low  things  and  abaae  high  thiagB,  and  make  of  their  subjects,  like 
men  at  chess,  a  pawn  to  take  a  bishop  or  a  knight,  and  to  cry  up  or  down 
any  of  their  subjects,  as  they  do  their  money'' — and  yet  they  only  an- 
swered by  mild  though  unavailing  remonstrance.  This  submission  and 
generosity  did  not,  however,  satisfy  the  king,  who  disdained  to  hold 
parley  with  them  on  other  terms  than  those  of  connivance  at  grievances 
and  the  sacrifice  of  liberty.  He  expounded  to  them,  as  a  last  resort,  his 
favourite  '*  axiom  of  divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute  what  God  may  do  is 
blasphemie,  but  quid  mUt  Deut^  that  divines  may  lawfully  and  do  ordi- 
narilv  dispute  and  diacusse ;  for  to  dispute  a  poue  ad  ette  is  both  against 
logick  and  divinitie,  so  is  it  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  what  a  king 
niay  do  in  the  height  of  his  power" — ^but  finding  that  the  ''  Are  hundred 
kings,''  as  he  was  pleased  to  term  them,  would  not  accede  to  the  full 
extent  of  this  learned  proposition,  he  parted  from  them  in  disgust  and 
with  a  resolve  never  to  meet  them  again.  After  four  years  of  illegal 
extortion  and  oppression,  he  was,  however,  reluctantly  compelled  to  call 
a  new  parliament,  induced  by  the  persuasions  of  his  favourite  minister 
Somerset,  who  with  his  hired  associates  had  extensively  organized 
throughout  the  country  a  scheme  for  influencing  the  elections,  and  who 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  the  king,  that  he  would  get  such  members 
chosen,  *<  as  should  comply  solely  to  the  king's  desires." 

The  crisis  had  now  arrived :  the  time  was  come  for  active  and  vigorous 
measures,  and  the  English  people  were  not  found  wanting.  In  that  age 
as,  thank  God,  in  our  own  time,  fear  and  favour  were  alike  exerted  in 
vain  against  the  determined  spirit  of  the  nation  ;  and,  undismayed  by  the 
influence  arrayed  against  them,  none  were  found  base  enough  to  unmake 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  by  the  sale  of  their  own  rights  or  the 
sacrifice  of  those  of  their  children.  A  share  in  the  representation  of  the 
country  became  at  this  crisis  a  leading  object  of  ambition,  and  in  every 
county  of  England  independent  Gentlemen  presented  themselves,  who 
asked  and  received  the  votes  of  the  honest  electors,  on  tho  faith  of  one 
grand  recommendation-^disgrace  at  court.  The  returns  of  the  new  mem- 
bers struck  terror  into  the  minions  of  corruption,  and  *'  made  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  court  to  droop." 

It  was  in  the  year  1614  that  this  memorable  parliament  assembled, 
and  according  to  his  wonted  custom,  James  ag^in  presented  to  his 
people  a  naked  and  elaborate  exposition  of  the  duty  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, and  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  From  this  moment  the  great 
struggle  commenced.  The  solemn  and  precise  claim  of  the  pedantic 
sovereign  was  met  with  flat  contradiction  and  denial,  and  a  discussion 
began  of  which  Europe  had  as  yet  given  no  example,  and  which  was  at 
length  only  decided  by  appeal  to  the  sword.  It  was  then  that  men  of 
liberal  minds  and  richly  endowed  with  the  best  treasures  of  intellect, 
gave  indications  of  a  new  order  of  things ;  and,  looking  around  on  the 
nation  and  on  each  other,  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  and 
stood  forward  in  their  places  in  parliament  to  discuss  the  origin  of  the 
royal  power  and  its  extent,  and  to  explain  the  orinnal  rights  of  man, 
with  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the  customs  of  England.  It  was  at  this 
stirring  era  that  men  of  first  rate  education  and  talents  abandoned  the 
calm  of  private  life  for  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  with  that  quick 
apprehension  of  their  liberties  inherent  in  Englishmen,  prepared  them- 
selves to  encounter  every  peril,  even  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  personal 
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freedom,  for  the  vindication  of  those  old  rights  which  they  had  received 
from  their  fathers,  and  which  they  were  anxious  to  transmit  unimpaired 
to  posterity.  Such  patriotism  as  this  had  heen  theretofore  unknown  to 
that  age  :  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded  then  hegan  for  the  first 
time  to  he  understood,  and  the  continental  nations  were  amazed  to  behold 
in  the  opposers  of  the  government  of  England, — not  daring  conspirators, 
not  cunning  plotters  of  slow  and  lengthened  treasons, — but  men,  high- 
born and  wealthy,  distinguished  by  far-seeing  political  wisdom,  intent 
on  brin^g  back  their  constitution  to  its  original  free  principles,  but  yet 
regulating  themselves  by  discreet  counsel,  and  characterized  by  a  resolute 
rather  than  an  eager  spirit  By  the  unwearied  exertions  and  enlightened 
determination  of  these  bold  men,  the  tone  of  mind  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land was  changed ;  and  a  more  manly  spirit,  a  severer  and  more  indepen- 
dent mode  of  feeling  was  introduced  into  the  ordinary  conduct  of  life. 
Everything  seemed  preparing  for  some  unwonted  contest.  It  is  said  by 
honest  Nathaniel  Bacon  that  the  people  of  England  "  love  much  to  be 
free.  When  they  were  under  awe  of  the  Pope's  curse,  they  bore  off  de- 
signs by  the  head  and  shoulders ;  but  afterwards  by  watchfulness  and 
foresight,  and  having  attained  a  light  in  religion  that  will  own  their  liber- 
ties, of  them  both  they  make  up  one  garlatut,  not  to  be  touch'd  by  any 
rude  hand,  but  as  if  it  were  the  bird  of  the  eye,  the  whole  body  startles 
forthwith  :  the  alarm  is  soon  given  and  taken  ;  and  whether  high  or  low, 
none  are  spared  that  stand  in  their  way.''  The  patriots  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  first  seemed  now  busied  in  making  up  that "  garland ;  for, 
shocked  by  the  levity  and  licentiousness  daily  growing  up  in  the  court, 
they  allied  themselves  with  a  religious  party,  called  **  the  Puritans,"  and 
joined  to  their  demands  for  civil  liberty,  the  advocacy  of  a  purer  form  of 
worship,  and  a  stricter  course  of  moral  discipline.  The  unfortunate  ef- 
fect produced  on  the  court  by  this  alliance  served  to  weaken  the  Royal- 
ists when  the  time  for  exertion  came.  Every  courtier  became  instantly 
more  sedulous  than  ever  in  rendering  himself  as  unlike  a  Puritan  as  pos- 
sible, discarding  the  Puritanical  quSities  of  sobriety,  decency  and  gra- 
vity, as  distaste  All  to  the  court  and  unworthy  a  man  of  fashion  and  a 
**  cavalier."  The  delighful  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  inform  us  admi- 
rably of  the  characters  of  the  men  whose  example  was  flouted  and  dis- 
dained— **  if  any  were  grieved  at  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdome,  or  the 
griping  of  the  poore,  or  the  unjust  oppressions  of  the  subject,  by  aUiou- 
sand  wayes,  he  was  a  Puritane ;  if  any,  out  of  pure  morallity  and  civill 
honesty,  discountenanced  the  abominations  of  those  days,  he  was  a  Puri- 
tane ;  if  any  gentleman  in  his  country,  maintained  the  good  laws  of  the 
land,  or  stood  up  for  any  public  interest,  for  good  order  or  government, 
he  was  a  Puritane ;  in  short  all  that  crost  the  viewes  of  the  needie  cour- 
tiers, the  proud  encroaching  priesis,  the  theevish  projectors,  the  lewd 
nobillity  and  gentrie ;  who  ever  coiUd  endure  a  sermon,  modest  habitt 
or  conversation,  or  aniething  good,  all  these  were  Puritanes ;  and  if  Pu- 
ritanes,  then  enemies  to  the  King  and  his  government,  seditious  factious 
hypocrites,  ambitious  disturbers  of  the  publick  peace,  and  finally,  the  pest 
of  the  kingdome."  That  such  a  style  of  feeling  could  be  tolerated  in  the 
court — ^far  less  cherished  and  rewarded,  is  indeed  astonishing,  for  the  re- 
sult proved  but  too  fatally  that  the  sentiments  it  generated  could  not 
produce  one  loftj  or  intellectual  character. 

Such  was  the  irreparable  mischief  committed  by  the  folly  and  guilt  of 
James,  who,  having  thus  loosened  the  ties  of  union  between  the  prince  and 
nation  which  could  alone  support  a  limited  monarch,  bequeathed  as  an 
inheritance  to  his  unfortunate  son  a  throne  reft  of  much  of  its  original 
strength  and  splendour ;  and,  having  carefully  instilled  into  him  his  own 
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absurd  principles  of  government,  sent  bim,  so  weak  and  so  ignorant,  to 
enter  into  a  fearful  and  unequal  contest  witb  some  of  tbe  boldest  and 
most  enlightened  spirits  that  ever  leagued  together  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
The  momentous  period  that  ensued  will  be  best  explained  and  illustrated 
by  the  sketches  which  follow  this  paper ; — ^at  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
have  enquired  into  the  causes  which  subsequently  influeneed  the  conduct 
of  all  parties,  and  without  which  enquiry  the  sketches  proposed  to  be 
given  would  be  little  more  than  a  series  of  actions  without  intelligible 
motives,  and  of  effects  without  assignable  causes.  The  conduct  of  James, 
it  has  been  seen,  from  first  to  last,  was  a  despicable  experiment  on  the 
nature  of  government,  tried  upon  a  nation,  not  slow  and  dull,  but,  in 
the  words  of  its  immortal  advocate,  "  of  a  quick,  ingenious,  and  piercing 
spirit — ^acute  to  invent,  subtile  and  sinewy  to  discourse — not  beneath  the 
reach  of  any  point  the  highest  that  human  capacity  can  soar  to.''  That 
James  could  have  deceived  himself  respecting  the  nature  of  the  monarchy 
of  England  was  utterly  impossible  :  the  idea  which  he  entertained  of  its 
being  absolute  had  been  refuted,  not  only  in  the  history  and  words  of 
Magna  Charta,  but  in  a  still  more  especial  manner  by  the  celebrated 
Fortescue.  That  treatise  had  been  repeatedly  printed  m  English  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  the  pedantic  monarch  needed  not  the  benefit  of 
any  translation,  and  he  might  have  turned  for  an  exposition  of  his  duties, 
to  the  original  latin,  where,  in  the  13th  chapter,  he  would  have  found 
these  noble  words — "  Ad  Tutelam  namque  Legis  Subditorum,  ac  eorum 
Corporum  et  Bonorum  Rex  hujusmodi  erectus  est,  et  banc  Potestatem  a 
Populo  eflluxam  ipse  habet,  quo  ei  non  licet  Potestate  alia  suo  Populo 
dominari."*  But  the  "  Solomon"  of  his  day  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
expounding  Ecclesiasticus  at  Hampton  Court,  to  turn  to  the  learned  and 
constitutional  pages  of  the  Chancellor  of  Henry  the  Sixth  : — and  having, 
on  the  faith  of  hb  own  peculiar  doctrines,  challenged  an  appeal  to  the 
theory  and  first  principles  of  government,  that  challenge,  as  we  have 
seen  elicited,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  the  idea  of  public  rights 
embodied  in  a  clear  definition,  and  maintained  on  broad  argumentative 
principles.  Here,  therefore,  began  the  contest,  which  made  James  ridicu- 
lous and  despicable,  but  which  ruined  his  successor. 

Before  conclusion,  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  at  the 
present  crisis  the  commentaries  which  these  sketches  will  afford  on  tiie 
habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people  of  England  will  not  be  without  their 
use  ;  and  that  from  the  records  of  these  times  may  be  drawn  the  most 
valuable  knowledge  which  could  be  afforded  to  those  speculators  on  human 
nature,  who  seek  its  history  on  the  shelves  of  their  libraries.  To  the 
friends  of  good  government  who  are  anxious  to  rouse  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  their  stolen  rights,  and  to  exertions  for  their  recovery,  no  period 
of  time  can  be  so  fraught  with  interest :  and  if  the  assertors  of  corruption 
in  this  age  will  bring  themselves  to  view  attentively  the  conduct  of  the 
people  when  provoked  by  the  assertors  of  corrupt  prerogative  in  an  age 
gone  by,  it  will  help  them  to  form  a  truer  judgment  of  their  present  state , 

•  On  this  passage.  Professor  Amos,  whose  very  learned  and  valaable  notes  enrich 
and  illustrate  the  last  edition  of  Fortescue,  remarks  that  "  it  contains  the  same  funda- 
mental principle  of  government,  which,  when  it  was  developed  and  vindicated  by 
Locke,  ensured  to  that  great  ]^hilosopher  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country,  and  the 
admiration  of  Europe."  "  It  ih  important" — Mr.  Amos  continues — "  to  observe  the 
entire  absence  from  the  vnitings  of  Fortescue,  of  those  obscure  and  mystical  definitions 
of  the  prerogative,  which,  in  af^er  times,  had  such  a  fatal  influence  in  prevention  the 
king  and  the  people  from  understanding,  and  thereby  appreciating  each  other's  nehts, 
as  being,  in  fact,  their  ovrn.— .Fortescue  de  Uiudibut  legwn  Angli4tt  by  Amot.  p.  44. 
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for  they  mast  feel  that  the  same  resentments  and  prejudices,  the  same 
jealousies  and  fears,  lie  still  in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  latent  perhaps 
and  quiet, — but  easy  to  be  revived  again.  The  interests  of  the  present 
era  are  not  inferior  m  importance  to  those  of  any  other  period  of  history ; 
they  are  no  longer  confined  to  narrow  views  of  party,  of  whig  or  of  tory, — 
these  associations  are  broken,  these  distinct  set  of  ideas  are  "  shufBed 
out  of  order ;"  and  a  time  seems  to  have  arrived  like  that  described  by  a 
great  statesman — when  the  bulk  of  both  parties  have  become  really  united* 
— united  on  principles  of  liberty,  in  opposition  to  an  obscure  remnant  of 
one  party  who  disown  those  principles,  and  a  mercenary  detachment  from 
the  other  who  betray  them.  From  such  a  state  of  opinion  what  results 
may  not  be  expected  ?  May  we  not  speak  to  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
England  now,  in  the  immortal  language  addressed  by  Milton  to  the  par- 
liament of  his  day : — 

''  Behold  now  this  vast  city  ;  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house  of 
Liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  his  protection ;  the  shop  of 
war  hath  not  more  anvils  and  hammers  waking,  to  fashion  out  the  plates 
and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of  beleagured  truth,  than 
there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing, 
searching,  revolving^  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with 
their  homage  and  their  fealty,  the  approaching  Reformation  :  others 
as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and  con- 
vincement.  What  could  a  man  require  more  from  a  nation  so  pliant  and 
so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?  What  wants  there  to  mch  a  towardly  and 
pregnant  toil,  hut  wise  AND  faithful  larourers,  to  moAea  knowing  people^ 
a  nation  of  prophets^  of  mget,  and  of  worthies.P'^ 


THE  SORROWS  OF  A  MUSICAL  MONKEY. 


I  was  born  in  the  beautiful  land  of  Guiana,  whose  rich  and  verdant  forests 
yielded  plenty  and  security  to  my  forefathers.  Our  family  had  reason  to  be 
proud  of^  their  lineage.  Tiiere  was  scarcely  a  Court  in  the  world,  scarcely  a 
renowned  beauty,  that  had  not,  at  some  period,  possessed  a  scion  of  the  antique 
stock  of  Simione.  I  came  of  a  line  of  distinguished  travellers ;  would  I  had 
not  added  to  the  number!  Then,  happy  in  my  native  woods,  I  had  lived  to  a 
ripe  old  age,  peopling  the  spreading  orancbes  with  my  progeny :  now,  an  out- 
cast, a — ^but  let  me  not  anticipate  my  story. 

I  have  said  the  itch  of  travelling  ran  in  the  veins  of  the  Simiones — the 
*  Monkey  that  had  seen  the  world'  came  of  our  stock.  How  could  I  hope  to 
be  exempt  from  the  hereditary  malady!  It  was  my  fate  to  be  a  wanderer — ^I 
do  but  realize  my  destiny. 

One  beautiful  evening  I  was  gambolling  in  all  the  airiness  of  youthful  blood 
from  branch  to  branch  of  a  mango  tree,  when,  by  chance,  (accursed  chance,) 
I  cast  my  looks  downwards,  and  beheld,  reposing  in  the  shade,  a  sleeping 

*  *'  If  men  are  to  be  known  by  their  works,  the  works  of  those  who  oppose  this 
union  denote  them  siiiBcientlv.  Wicked  and  unhappy  men !  who  seek  their  private 
safety  in  opposing  public  good.  Weak  and  silly  men !  who  vainly  imagioe  that  thbt 
shall  pass  for  the  nation,  and  the  nation  for  a  vaction  ;  that  tbby  shall  he  judged 
in  the  right,  and  the  wholb  body  op  tbb  feoplb  in  the  wrong.  On  whom  would 
they  impose  ?     How  long  do  they  imagine  that  so  unequal  a  contest  can  last  V* 

Bolinghroke^s  Ditsertation  on  Parties,  p.  7. 
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traTeller.  He  was  attired  in  a  white  sailor-jacket,  and  white  trowsers;  a 
Spanish  net  was  upon  bis  head ;  his  feet  were  shoeless,  and  a  fowling-piece 
lay  by  his  side.  JPronipted  by  curiosity,  Q  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe/)  I  des- 
cended from  my  station,  and,  in  a  trice,  was  at  the  side  of  the  sleeping  adven- 
turer. With  a  mixture  of  surprize  and  envy  I  examined  every  article  of  his 
dress.  I  even  ventured  to  lift  up  his  gun ;  whilst,  however,  in  the  act,  I 
thought  the  sleeper  stirred,  and  tnrowing  down  die  weapon,  its  contents  ex- 
ploded, and  really  awakened  its  owner.  The  worst  part  remains  to  be  told  ; 
a  few  slugs  from  the  piece  had  entered  my  leg,  and  I  was  limping  to  my  tree 
when  I  became  the  prisoner  of  my  future  master.  From  that  moment  I  lost 
my  freedom  and  became  a  wretch ! 

I  travelled  with  my  keeper  for  several  months,  and,  at  length,  after  many  a 
perilous  adventure,  arrived  with  him  at  Rome.  It  appeared,  that  my  master, 
incited  by  ambition  and  the  love  of  wandering,  had  determined  to  quit  his 
native  city  in  ouest  of  adventures,  that  he  might  afterwards  give  to  the  world 
the  history  of  his  rambles.  The  book  was  written,  and  many  a  day  did  its 
author  sally  forth,  to  gain,  if  possible,  a  Roman  publisher.  There  was  scarcely 
such  an  article  in  the  Eternal  City.  At  length,  worn  out  by  disappointment, 
preyed  upon  by  poverty— alas  1  how  I  sighed  for  my  oranges  and  citrons, 
nanging  wherever  I  thrust  my  paw — the  ambitious  traveller  dwindled  into  the 
mere  pauper ;  his  temper  soured,  his  hopes  blighted — ^he  died  of  want  and 
chagrin.  One  day  his  corse  was  exposed  with  a  plate  upon  the  breast,  to  re- 
ceive the  charitable  donations  of  the  benevolent ;  the  next  the  student  was 
tumbled  into  earth,  and  I  straightway  became  the  property  of  his  landlord's 
son — a  brown,  black-eyed  boy,  about  fourteen,  who,  with  me  and  a  barrel- 
organ,  his  stock  in  trade,  was  packed  to  England  .—We  arrived  in  London. 

Men,  who  have  hearts  in  your  bosoms,  let  them  dilate  with  sympathy  for 
liim  who  was  once  like  you.  Ladies,  who  have  tears  in  your  eyes,  let  them 
fall  for  a  late  wild  young  fellow,  who,  for  the  sins  committed  in  his  former 
days,  has  endured  the  most  humiliating,  the  most  agonizing,  metempsychosis 
that  ever  Pythagoras  imagined.  Yes,  I  was  once  a  man ;  what  is  worse,  I 
was  a  musical  amateur,  nature  had  gifted  me  with  the  most  susceptible  of  ears ; 
they  have  been,  and  are,  the  cause  of  hourly  torture. 

Fancy  the  condition  of  even  a  monkey  retaining,  under  his  simial  form,  a 
highly  cultivated  taste  for  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds — ^possessing  the  most 
profound  veneration  for  the  pathos  and  simplicity  of  the  elder  masters — ima- 
gine his  despair  and  agony,  at  being  seated  twelve  hours  per  diem  on  a  cracked 
barrel-organ,  vibrating  with  such  things  as  Judy  CCaUaghan  ;  The  King  / 
God  blest  him  ;  I'd  be  a  Butterfly ;  and  My  own  Blue  Bell.  Is  it  not  enough 
to  make  him  dash  his  brains  out  against  the  instrument  of  his  torture  1  Such 
an  effect  has  the  constancy  of  the  punishment  had  upon  me,  that  my  mind  has 
frequently  sunk  beneath  the  infliction.  The  most  strange  and  afflicting  vaga- 
ries have,  at  times,  beset  me ;  fancies,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
fouodest  metaphysicians.  If  I  could  be  *'  the  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound,*' 
'twould  be  well  enough,  but,  unhappily,  I  am  composed  of  bones,  a  little  flesh, 
blood,  skin,  and  muscle,  all  of  whicn  are  hourly  preyed  upon  by  a  flying  army 
of  quavers  and  semi-quavers.  The  gamut  has  sworn  a  deadly  feud  against 
me :  as  my  prime  persecutor  turns  the  handle  of  my  rack,  I  can  feel  each  note 
enter  my  ears  and  course  through  every  part  of  my  body,  my  blood  bubbling 
up,  as  though  ut^  re,  mi  were  sparks  of  fire  penetrating  into  my  system.  Thus 
I  remain  for  a  time  a  sentient  embodiment  of  throbbing  sound ;  the  ^ony  is 
pushed  to  the  extreme  verge  of  feeling,  and  then  I  am  apt  to  fly  off  into  com- 
parative insensibility,  yet  still  retaining  in  my  delirium  some  consciousness  of 
the  prevailing  cause  of  my  distraction.  In  these  moments,  if  my  nerves  have 
been  stretched  on  the  wheel  of  Judy  O'Callaghan,  I  incontinently  fancy  myself 
her  sighing  swain,  the  '*  charming  Mister  Brallaghan ;"  and  then,  in  the  pa- 
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roxysm,  commit  all  the  extravagancies  of  an  enamoured  swain.  No  gallant  of 
Bedlam  is  then  so  road  as  the  lazzaroneU  monkey.  I  am  the  most  galUard, 
the  most  smilins,  simpering,  fantastic  of  admirers  ;  now  enumerating  all  my 
worldly  effects  with  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  an  auctioneer,  ending  with 
the  hold,  swaggering,  insinuating  appeal-^ 

"  Only  say. 
You'll  love  Mr.  Brallaghan  ; 


Don't  say  nay. 
Charming  Judy  Callaghan !" 


This  fit  may,  prohably,  last  for  a  week.  Sunday  being  a  low  diet  day,  and 
a  time  of  rest  for  the  organ — for  the  lazzaroni  do  not  practice  at  home — ^by  the 
return  of  Monday,  I  may,  perhaps,  attain  to  something  like  a  state  of  horrible 
consciousness,  frightful  reality  !  The  Turk  who  puts  a  piece  of  opium  into 
his  mouth,  squats  down  on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  sees,  in  his 
heightened  and  delirious  fancy,  a  fleet  of  ships  steering  for  the  port,  to  dis- 
charge their  spicy  cargoes,  their  silks,  golden  carpets,  and  rich  drugs,  withiu 
bis  air-built  warehouses — his  horror,  when  awakened  from  his  dream  to  a 
handful  of  coarse  rice,  and,  it  may  be,  the  bastinado,  is  nothing,  compared 
to  the  terrible  morbidity  that  attacks  me,  returned  to  a  knowledge  of  my  bond- 
age and  its  hardships. 

My  anatomy  must  be  of  the  most  durable  kind,  or  it  never  could  survive  the 
frequent  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  organ ;  it  never  could  outlast  the  con- 
flicting feelings  of  which  1  am  hourly  made  the  victim.  For  instance,  some 
airs,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  aforesaid  Judy  O^ Callaghan,  are  of  a  tolerably  gay 
and  sprightly  movement ;  my  spirits,  by  dint  of  continued  persecution,  take 
the  cue,  and  go  off  at  a  full  gallop.  Now  mark  the  violence  of  the  contrast ; 
whilst  I  am  revelling  in  a  kind  of  frenzied  mirth,  my  executioner  strikes  up, 
and  perhaps  keeps  at  it  for  a  whole  afternoon,  "  OA,  no !  we  never  mention 
herr  Is  not  the  change  beyond  brute  endurance?  If,  before,  I  was  in  a 
fever,  I  am  now  dipped  deep  in  a  cold  stream ;  my  blood  retreats  from  my  ex* 
tremities,  and  my  heart  turns  into  a  snow-ball.  Every  thing  changes  before 
my  eyes,  the  houses  turn  black,  the  geraniums  wither,  even  the  hackney-coach- 
men look  serious.  And  then,  for  the  effects  of  broken  vows  and  divided  six- 
pences, every  fourth  woman  I  look  at  seems  as  though  she  were  either  going  for 
oxalic  acid,  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  with  her  father  and  the  beadle,  or  to  the 
Serpentine,  with  a  prefatory  scream.  Though  of  a  vivacious  race,  I  am  prone 
to  tne  "  melting  mood.''  Judge  what  havoc  a  heart-breaking  tune,  ground  for 
six  hours  into  a  naturally  delicate  and  sympathising  system,  must  effect  1  I 
declare,  as  I  sit  motionless  upon  the  organ,  with  ^  the  big  tears  coursing  down 
my  innocent  nose,''  an  indifferent  spectator  might  take  me  for  a  statue,  squat- 
ting over  the  source  of  a  fountain  ingeniously  contrived  to  trickle  out  at  my 
eyes!  Whilst  in  this  temperament,  servant-maids  may  throw,  from  their 
pockets,  warm  halfjpence,  to  reward  my  master,  when  I,  washed  in  sorrow,  my 
thoughts  far  away  from  dirty  lucre,  am  thumped  down,  with  a  bursting  heart, 
to  grope  for  the  coin  in  the  mud.  It  is  these  violent  conflicts — ^the  gay,  the 
sentimental,  and  the  mercenary, — ^that  are  hourly  grinding  me  to  dust. 

I  am  now  sore  from  the  chastisement  of  my  task-master.  All  last  week  he 
took  it  into  his  head  to  play  nothing  but ''  Vd  he  a  butterfly  J*  My  morbid 
imagination  was  soon  at  work,  "  wings  at  my  shoulders  seemed  to  play  ;"  my 
grisly  green  hide  was  changed  into  a  rich  damask  golden  spotted ;  *'  roses  and 
lilies"  were  springing  from  the  top  of  the  organ,  and  I  was,  in  idea,  '<  sipping 
all  things  that  are  pretty  and  sweet!"  However,  even  this  delusion  was  not 
unmixed  with  pain.  I  was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  that  await  the  race  of 
winged  caterpillars.  Now  I  was  in  a  cold  sweat,  at  having,  somewhat  rashly, 
div^  my  proboscis  and  antennae  into  a  gilliflower,  and,  instead  of  meeting  with 
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honey,  confronted  the  unsheathed  stinf^  of  a  tenant  bee ;  I  screeched,  and  raised 
my  paw  to  my  nose.  But  my  master  kept  on  playing,  and  I  was  still  a  butter- 
fly, flitting  near  Primrose  Hill,  when  two  charity  boys,  of  St.  Patrick's  School — 
transplanted  suckers  of  the  seven  millions — ^saw  me,  shouted,  and  gave  chace ! 
My  master  played  on — I  panted  and  flew — the  boys  followed — still  my  master 
played,  and,  in  a  trice,  I  was  fluttering  under  the  worsted  cap  of  one  of  my 
pursuers  1  Science  had  touched  even  the  babies  of  St.  Patrick ;  they  wished 
to  preserve  me,  and  to  that  end  (my  master  played  con  strepito)  began  to  insert 
a  pin  into  my  body.  I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  I  screamed,  and  (so  vivid 
was  my  imagination)  flew,  tooth  and  nail,  in  the  face  of  the  organist,  who  left  a 
bruise  with  every  blow  he  returned,  speedily  awakening  me  from  my  papilli- 
naceous  phantasies. 

There  is  this  curse  attending  my  fate— either  the  airs  themselves,  kneaded 
into  my  system,  are  of  a  lack-a-daisical  and  withering  description,  or  if  of  a 
•<  bolder,  livelier  strain,*^  they  throw  me  from  my  equilibrium,  and  I  am  made  the 
plaything  of  my  imagination.  I  encounter  all  kinds  of  blows  and  obloquy. 
Having  heard  *<  A  health  to  the  King,  God  blest  him*^  turned  out  of  the  organ 
for  three  successive  hours,  how  could  I  avoid  fancying  myself  at  the  Freemason's 
Tavern,  seated  near  Messrs.  Broadhurst,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Jolly?    I  was,  in 

fact,  at  a  public  dinner,  the of in  the  chair !    The  plate  glittered, 

the  glass  shone,  the  table  cloths  were  white  as  (a  good  old  simile)  *<  unsunned 
snow,''  the  viands  smoked,  (a  rare  thing,)  the  waiters  looked  obliging 
(still  rarer).  Every  thing  promised,  as  the  reporters  say,  **  the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul.''  There  was  one  drawback  on  the  festivity ;  several  of 
the  parties,  the  chairman  in  particular,  would  speak ;  however,  I  continued  to 
play  with  an  olive  and  a  few  glasses  of  port,  hearing  as  little  as  possible.  All 
would  have  passed  off  beautifully.  I  became  deliciously  drunk,  was  heaved 
into  a  hackney-coach,  moved  towards  my  lodgings  at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  and  was  put  down — ^but,  no !  I  forbear  to  give  the  address, 
even  the  vagaries  of  my  imagination  shall  not  cast  the  shadow  of  slander  over 
so  respectable  a  neighbourhood ;  let  it  suffice  that  I  grasped  the  knocker  of  my 
proper  door,  tlie  sleepy  girl  stood  in  the  passage  with  the  sleepy  light,  there 
in  my  chamber  was  my  ''plump  bed,  bearing  up,  and  swelling  like  a  cloud." 
I  was  scrambling  onward,  when,  a  trifling  circumstance,  the  coachman *s  fare, 
called  me  back  to  the  door-step.  Having  dined  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  I 
considered  myself  authorised,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  knock  any  man 
down,  but  most  of  all  men  hackney-coachmen.  The  charioteer  demanded 
sixpence  above  the  Act  of  Parliament—down  he  went;  the  New  Police  came 
up,  and  I  was  hurried  to  the  black-hole  of  a  neighbouring  watch-house,  where 
I  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  cut  down  a  respectable  hen-pecked  tallow-chandler, 
who  having  been  seized  *'  talking  to  a  woman,"  and  having  the  fear  of  his  wife 
and  the  newspapers  before  his  eyes,  had  determined  to  leave  the  world  in  his 
own  neck-cloth.  Into  this  dungeon  I  was  thrust,  for  my  landlord  having  been 
married  but  three  days,  drunk  as  I  was,  I  had  not  the  boldness  to  send  for  him  to 
bail  me.  Here  I  fell  asleep,  but  for  how  long  I  know  not;  Sir  Richard  Bimie, 
like  Queen  Mab,  ran  through  my  brain,  and  I  was  just  putting  it  to  the  gen- 
tlemanly feeling  of  a  reporter  not  to  publish  my  case,  when  I  was  awakened  by 
a  cut  across  the  head,  and  saw  my  master  ready  to  start,  with  cane  in  hand, 
and  organ  slung  about  him.    I  was  again  a  mere  monkey. 

Were  I  to  give  all  the  adventures  that  have  happened  to  me  under  these 
mental  aberrations,  I  might  All  three  or  (as  printing  goes)  four  very  tolerable 
octavo  volumes.  This  I  forbear  to  do,  trusting  that  the  few  instances  of  per- 
sonal suffering  cited  in  this  paper,  will  be  sufficient  to  awaken  for  me  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  truly  benevolent.  There  is  no  kind  of  accident  which  I  have  not 
endured.  At  the  period  when  the  "  Blue  Bonnets*^  were  the  fashion,  I  was 
twice  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  and  once  taken  prisoner.     Being  at  times  mar- 
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tiaUy  inclined,  (you  may  have  often  seen  me  in  a  red  jacket,  a  cap  and  feather,) 
the  stirring  strain  of*'  March!  March/  Ettrick  and  TetnotdaU  I'*  equipped  me, 
point  device f  aa  a  Highlander.  Whilst  this  fit  was  on,  I  heasd  the  pibroch,  saw 
the  bleak  hills,  trod  the  heather,  met  the  foe,  fought  like  a  lion,  and  was  left 
with  three  slashes  in  my  valiant  person  on  the  field  of  glory. 

I  have  been  the  victim  of  every  popular  tune  for  ^e  last  ten  years.  I  have 
been  beaten  to  a  mummy  for  attempting  to  taste  the  ^  Cherry  Uipe'*  of  ladies' 
lips — died  three  times  a  ''  Valiant  Iroiifrffdoiir"— have  **  Plucked  the  F&ireei 
Flower f^*  till  flowers  grew  stale  upon  my  handa— met  fair  ones  **  Bymoonlighi 
alone,^'  until  rheumatism  is  possessed  of  every  joint  of  my  body, — a  malady 
rendered  still  more  acute  by  ^*  Home  !  tweet  jiome  P*  and  **  Di  tanti  PalpUi  /" 

As  my  master  and  I  have  approached  the  windows  of  the  retired  and  stuidtousi 
I  have  seen  the  people  survey  us  with  a  look  of  horror  and  detestation.  Alas ! 
what  is  half-an-hour's  application  of  the  barrel-organ,  compared  to  its  incessant 
groans  and  shrieks  for  months !  I  trust  that,  after  a  knowledge  of  my  sufferings, 
these  itinerant  executioners  will  meet  with  less  patronage;  the  more  especially, 
wheu  it  is  known — a  fact  which  I  am  ready  to  swear  to—that  their  instiu* 
ments  are  fitted  up  with  machinery,  by  which  they  can  at  once  play  ^*  God  $ave 
the  Kingy^  and  grind  Mocha  coffee.  All  these  fellows  are  employed  by  whole* 
sale  grocers. 

As  nearly  all  the  music  of  the  present  day  is  written  to  perish,  it  may  yet  be 
a  matter  of  curiosity  to  future  times  to  know  what  airs  amused  this  tasteless 
age.  Fortunately,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  shed  this  light  upon  posterity,  to  which 
end  I  make  a  solemn  bequest  of  my  bod^,  after  death,  to  the  Jioyal  Academv 
of  Music.  I  am  convinced — such  an  effect  has  the  constant  torment  to  which 
I  have  been,  and  am  subjected,  had  upon  my  system — ^that  in  my  anatomy 
will  be  found  a  correct  score  of  all  the  street^tunesof  the  past  ten  years.  I  am 
certain  of  the  fact;  all  my  nerves  are  "  properly  arrangea;"  the  '*  variations," 
"  figures,'*  &c.,  will  be  found  in  beautiful  preservation ;  therefore  all  that  will 
be  necessary  for  the  musical  amateurs  of  the  next  centuries,  will  be  to  place  mj 
anatomy  on  the  music  desk,  and  play  from  it,  as  they  would  play  from  a  pen 
and  ink  copy.  The  Germans — that  fine  imaginative  people — have  called  arcbi* 
tecture  **  a  petrified  religion ;"  why  may  not  the  nervous  system  of  a  gamut- 
goaded  monkey  become  petrified  music?  That  it  will  be  found  so  in  me«  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  In  that  certainty,  I  again  repeat  my  sel^devo- 
tion  to  the  cause  of  harmonious  science,  and  trust  Uiat  the  Sir  G.  Smarts  of 
2000  may  find  melody  in  "  the  mummy  of  a  monkey  I"  In  the  mean  time,  let 
me,  whilst  a  slave  and  a  wanderer,  enjoy  the  pity  and  regard  of  all  who  have 
«  eyes  to  weep,  and  ears  to  hear.*' 
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This  work  roavbe  called  an  appeal  from  the  grave — an  emphatic  one»-4n  favour  of  Re- 
form. It  is  a  mil  and  eloquent  comment  upon  the  nature  of  a  system,  which,  in  contra- 
diction to  reason  and  to  fact,  we  have  been  assured  has  worked  so  well ;  but  to  whose 
salutary  operations,  a  constitutional  monarch,  an  enlightened  administration,  and  an 
united  people  have  declared  it  to  he  their  determination  that  the  realm  shall  be  no 

longer  subjected.    Of  the  well- working  of  that  system,  Mr.  Muir  was  an  example a 

religious,  honourable,  enlightened,  brave  and  loyal  man,  who,  because  he  dared  to 

*  The  Life  of  Thomas  Muir,  Esq.,  advocate,  of  Huntenhill,  &c«,  &c.    London  : 
Simpkin  and  Marshall.     1831. 
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«Tow  kis  disbelief  in  the  infaJlibilitr  of  tke  gystem,  was  selected  as  a  victim ,  the  sacri* 
fice  of  whom  was  due  to  its  insulted  parity ;  and  was  acooidiagly  impeached,  brought 
to  trial,  and  tmoMlated,  at  the  instance  of  a  venal  pmseevtor,  Armi^  the  instrumentality 

r  tne  sanctba  of  a  de^ti 


of  comtpt  and  prejodieed  witnesses,  and  under  the  sanctba  of  a  de^tic  judge,  and  a 
packed  jwy  ^ 

Sach  wast^  jyrtst  Such,  thank  God,  we  may  now  assert^  the  system  will  never 
he  sgnin  \  The  polkies  of  Pitt  have  seen  tbeirday !  Tia  oast— never  to  return !  It 
was  a  day  of  error— of  oppression,  perseeofion  and  blood !  And,  strange  to  say,  its 
hero  had  been  the  advoeaie  of  Reform— Reform  npon  a  broad  principle  T  For  three 
yea)n  vras  William  Pitt  an  honest  minister—the  avowed  enemy  of  the  present  corrupt 
miem  of  representation ;  but  he  had  not  the  virtue  to  beeeme  a  prs^desj  one ;  he 
found  it  to  be  ineompatible  with  the  eejo^ent  of  power;  hb  colleagues,  regular  out 
and  OBters — we  beg  pardon  of  thefoncy — ^in  the  cause  of  legitimacy,  prerogative,  and 
passive  obedience,  were  tittle  disposed  to  second  the  views  of  the-  young  patriot ;  he 
perceived  that  he  had  no  altemateve,  but  to  swsrifee  his  consistency,  or  to  break  with 
tfwffi  ;  he  eheee  the  latter ;  stack  to  them,  vras  utterly  debauched  by  them,  and,  as  is 
ever  the  case  with  the  swerver  frem  high  vntoe,  became  the  most  depraved  among 


what  vras  convenient  was  the  question  :  when  the  means,  howsoever  opposed  to  right 
reason,  howsoever  revolting  to  relinon  and  humanity,  vrere  eonsidered  to  be  sanetined 
by  the  end — the  maintenance  of  uiings  as  they  were ;  when  to  side  vrith  povrer  vras 
assured  impunity  to  the  public  criminal,  protectng  him  net  only  from  the  award  dtnr 
to  his  misdeeds,  but  even  from  the  exposure  which  mnst  have  inevitably  attended  the 
nermitting  of  an  inquiry  into  them ;  when  the  spy  and  the  informer  were  rife  in  the 
land,  the  right-hand  coadjutors  of  the  esecutive ;  each  too  frequentir  combining  vrith 
his  ofiietal  casing,  that  of  the  instigator,  or  fomenter  of  the  crimes  which  he  was  hired 
to  discover  and  bring-  to  punishment. 

But  it  is  up  with  the  iyftsm— utteriy  up  with  it.  A  new,  a  vriser,  and  a  nobler  enter 
of  things  is  at  hand.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  advocates  of  the  tyttem  have  themselves 
to  thank  for  its  downfoll.  They  would  stick  to  a  condemned  house— they  would  nai*- 
ther  quit  it,  nor  prop  it— ao,  nor  allow  a  stone  of  it  to  be  touched.  Never  vras  infatua^ 
tion  so  obstmately  stupid,  as  that  of  the  party  whose  pertinacity  in  upholding  the 
tjfetem,  has  had  the  efiect  of  throvrinff  into  aUer  hands,  the  Pp^er  of  takmg  it  down,. 
levelKag  it  vrith  its  foundation.  We  looked  for  other  things^  From  the  men,  who  had 
the  courage  to  make  an  opening  in  the  pale  of  the  constitution  for  the  adtobabn  of  the 
Catholic,  vre  expected  otner  things.  Necessity  vras  then  the  plea — ^Emandpation  or 
a  eivH  war— Concession,  or  the  Catholic  population  of  the  realm  in  arms,  ft  was  » 
choice  between  tvro  evils,  one  or  the  other  of  which  vras  inevitable.  The  less  was  pre- 
ferred, and  the  shackles  of  the  papist  vrere  struck  off.  Yet  the  men  vrho  could  yield  t» 
the  necessitj  which  the  grievances,  the  indignation,  and  the  firmness  of  a  portion  of  the 
nmulatioa  mcufoated,  could  treat  the  demands  of  an  entire  people  vritii  resistenoe  and 
denanoe  ;  and  could  risk  a  convulsion,  perhsps  ten  times  more  terrific  than  diat  which 
ehanged,  as  it  were  in  an  hour,  the  <knasty  of  France  t  How  was  thisi  The  lust  of 
power  can  alone  account  for  it. — ^Tbe  conviction  that  the  principles,  by  which  the 
country  had  been  ruled  for  yearn,  were  not  the  prineiplet  ef  the  oountry  at  Han-ge ;  and 
that  in  the  event  of  a  mere  extended  suffisige,  they  must  be  abandoned,  or  officie  given 
up. — ^'Fhis  is  the  only  rational  explanation  of  which  the  conduct  of  the  party,  now 
insolently  arrayed  against  the  monarch  and  the  country,  will  admit.  And  the  dlsin- 
genuousness,  too,  of  the  thing.  Resistence  to  Reform  at  first,-  unqnakified — ^piesentSy, 
nith  a  quaHfieation*  One  day,  not  a  horeugh  to  be  touehed-^he  next,  the  ratten 
boroughs  to  be  given  up.  The  predictions,  too,  as  to  the  consequences  to  be  appre- 
hendM  fiom  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  a  general  election  in  the  present  stete  of 
the  country ;  with  the  eonviotion  ait  ^eir  hearttf  that  the  excited  hapee  of  the  nation 
eatUd  not  have  been  dimppointed  without  the  risk  of  a  revolntion  f  And  then  the  fulfil- 
ment of  those  predietiotts  m  the  peaee^i  manner  in  whieh  the  eleeliont  have  been  ear* 
ried  on,  A  natural  consequence  of  the  unanimity  of  the  country !  It  is  said  that  out 
of  evil  may  come  eood,  and  truly  the  party  have  eminently  illustrated  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Had  they  been  less  venaJ,  or  less  bigotted,  vre  might  have  been  amused 
with  half  measures,  and  been  contented  vrith  them ;  but  they  denied  us  even  a  part ; 
aa<l  now  we  are  en  the  eve  of  getting  the  whole. 
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But  to  return  to  Air.  JNIuir.  We  earnestly  recommend  his  life  to  the  perusal  of- 
every  man  who  feels  interested  in  the  present  struggle.  It  is  a  document  that  speaks 
volumes.  It  is  a  refutation,  so  far  as  past  days  are  concerned^  of  the  exulting  position 
tliat  Britons  were  freemen.  It  is  the  history  of  a  Briton  who  was  treated  as  a  slave — 
who  endured  persecution  as  revoltingly  wanton  as  the  fiat  of  the  most  unblushine  and 
insolent  despotism  could  inflict,  and  this  in  the  face  of  a  nation  styling  itself  free. 
We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  work,  such  as  may  give  aA 
idea  of  it,  without  superseding  the  necessity  of  perusing  the  original. 

Mr.  Muir  was  the  only  son  of  highly  respectable  parents,  who  bestowed  the  utnoost 
care  upon  his  education,  and  whose  pains  were  amply  rewarded  in  the  talents,  acquire- 
ments, and  virtues  of  a  young  man,  who,  among  nis  contemporaries,  had  few  compe- 
titors, and  was  surpassed  by  none.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life  it  was  his  fate  to 
achieve  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  and  to  experience  a  foretaste  of  the  persecution 
which  awaited  his  more  advanced  years.  Being  an  alumnus  of  the  Glasgow  College, 
and  having  taken  an  active  part  in  electing  to  the  office  of  Lord  Rector,  a  gentleman 
of  liberal  principles,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  professors  ;  by  an  e£ct  of  the 
faculty  he  was  excluded,  along  with  several  others,  from  the  benefit  of  attending  the 
classes.  This  obliged  him  to  change  the  seat  of  his  studies;  and  he  accordingly 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  completed  his  collegiate  course,  and  was  duly  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

His  entrance  into  active  life  was  distinguished  by  the  display  of  all  those  attributes 
of  character,  which  are  ever  the  concomitants  of  a  fhie  ana  generous  spirit — probity, 
benevolence,  disinterestedness,  zeal,  and  uncompromising  independence.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  free  and  vivid  eloquence,  wjiich  he  delighted  to  employ  in  the  cause  of 
Uie  desolate  and  oppressed.  He  was  a  man  qualified  to  exert  an  influence  in  society* 
to  the  effects  of  which  the  virtuous  portion  of  the  community  looked  forward  with  hope, 
and  the  depraved,  with  fear.  The  call  for  Reform  was  then  general  and  loud  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  Mr.  Muir  was  a  man  to  join  in  such  a  call.  He  did  so  with  enthu- 
siasm. He  attended  meetings  in  favour  of  the  cause,  and  spoke  at  them.  He  pro- 
posed resolutions;  he  wrote  addresses ;  he  advised  and  directed  ;  and  at  last  became  an 
object  of  fatal  jealousy  to  a  government  which  had  set  its  face  against  all  concession, 
and  with  whom  expostulation  was  a  crime. 

He  was  apprehended  upon  a  charge  of  sedition,  taken  before  tlie  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh 
for  examination,  but  liberated  upon  bail.  This  step  was  merely  one  of  intimidation. 
Upon  Mr.  Muir  it  was  lost ;  but  upon  the  less  robust  spirits  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated, it  produced  its  eflect  in  change  of  demeanour,  avoidance,  or  perfect  alienation. 
Hence  a  feeling  of  disgust  was  generated,  which  induced  our  young  patriot  to  pay  a 
visit  to  France.  He  accordingly  repaired  thither,  having  previouslv  made  an  arrange- 
ment, by  which  he  mi^ht  receive  immediate  intimation  of  any  libel  or  indictment  that 
might  be  preferred  against  him  ;  being  firmly  resolved,  in  case  of  such  an  event,  to  re- 
turn forthwith,  and  boldly  confront  his  accusers. 

W^hat  Mr.  Muir  anticipated,  occurred.  He  had  scarcely  departed  a  mondi,  when  he 
was  indicted  before  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justiciary  for  sedition.  The  war  had  broken 
out,  he  could  not  procure  his  passports,  and  not  appearing  on  the  day  of  trial — in  ap- 
pointing which  the  most  indecent  haste  was  employed — a  sentence  of  outlawiy  was 
obtained  against  him  ;  no  doubt  with  the  view  of  perpetuating  his  voluntary  and  tem- 
porary exile.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  truth  and  innocence,  not  to  avoid,  but  to  meet 
accusation.  Mr.  Muir  returned  to  Scotland.  His  intention  of  doing  so  was  known  to 
the  government,  for  it  had  been  published  to  the  whole  kingdom  ;  but  the  merit  of  a 
voluntary  surrender  must  not  be  permitted  him  ;  he  was  expected,  was  duly  waited 
for^  and,  as  his  biographer  relates,  nad  scarcely  set  foot  upon  his  native  shore,  wlien  he 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 

Of  all  the  wrongs  that  a  man  can  endure,  the  most  atrocious  and  the  most  filing  is 
that  which  is  inflicted  with  a  face  of  justice.  To  think  alone  of  such  a  wrong,  is  enough 
to  give  one  a  feeling  of  that  bitterness  of  spirit,  which  subsides  into  listlessness  and 
despair,  or  corrodes  all  that  is  kindly  in  the  nature  of  a  man,  and  sets  him  against 
his  race.  The  particulars  of  Mr.  Muir*s  trial  present  such  a  commentary  upon  the 
law  of  Scotland,  in  that  time,  and  upon  the  manner  of  administering  that  law,  as  up- 
sets patience,  and  staggers  belief.  The  judges,  flagrantly  partizans — before  trial,  ani- 
ip  adverting  upon  the  counts  of  the  indictment,  with  a  spirit  which  would  have  better 
become  the  prosecutor — deaf  to  every  appeal  for  fair  play — sanctioning  the  selecting  of 
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^  jury  composed  of  the  avowed,  enrolled^  polittca]  oppooeots  of  the  prisoner,— jnen  who 
had  put  their  seals,  as  it  were,  to  a  document,  in  whicn  he  was  prejudged  and  denounced 
.^the  majority  of  whom  were  pensioners,  or  servants  of  the  government !  Such  was 
trial  by  jury  in  the  days  of  Pitt— such  were  the  means  resorted  to,  to  ensure  the  con- 
viction of  a  man  who  was  obnoxious  to  government ;  decency  flung  utterly  off— the 
character — the  property — the  life  of  the  accused  in  jeopardy,  so  imminent,  as  hot  to 
leave  one  chance  in  fifty  of  an  acquital !  In  a  predicament  so  hopeless,  one  would 
scarce  expect  a  man  to  attempt  the  struggle  of  a  aefence  ;  but  with  a  manhood  which 
cannot  be  too  much  commended,  this  virtuous  patriot,  collectedly  and  resolutely,  con- 
ducted his  own  cause ;  and,  undismayed  at  the  thought  of  the  certain  wreck  which 
•awaited  all  his  earthly  hopes  of  fortune  and  of  pride,  persevered  to  the  end  in  availing 
himself  of  eveiy  means  of  vindicating  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  life — his 
character — bis  fair,  though  slandered  name! 

Thecharge  against  him,  as  stated,  was  sedition,  and  that  sedition,  consisted  in  what  ? — 
In  being  a  Keformer,  in  wishing  to  bring  about  a  Reform  in  the  Commons'  House  of 
Parliament,  by  peaceful  and  constitutional  means,  and  in  reading  Paine's  Riehts  of 
'Man  and  other  political  books,  and  lending  them.  This  was  the  sedition ;  and  upon 
'proof  bein^  had  as  to  these  facts,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years' 
transportation.  The  manner  of  carrying  his  sentence  into  effect  was  worthy  of  the 
means  which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  procure  a  conviction.  Alone  with  Mr.  Palmer, 
another  sufferer  in  the  cause,  he  was  shipped  at  Leith,  together  with  a  gang  of  felons, 
one  of  whom  had  been  respited  from  the  gallows ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  Thames, 
was  transferred  to  the  hulks,  put  in  irons,  and  forced  to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
victs !  But  was  no  notice  taken  of  all  this— ^lid  this  wanton,  infamous  outrage  take  place 
in  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  whole  nation  without  exciting  any  comment  1  0  no, — 
there  were  hearts  in  the  country  whose  blood  could  boil  at  the  thought  of  so  atrocious 
an  abuse  of  power,  and  perversion  of  principle  and  law.  The  cases  of  Mr.  Muir  and 
•Mr.  Palmer  were  brought  before  Parliament.  Their  cause  was  pleaded  with  all  the 
force  that  elofjuence,  humanity  and  justice  could  put  forth — but  the  well- working  sys- 
tem was  then  in  its  glory ;  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  have  succoured  afflicted 
and  persecuted  virtue  were  baffled  by  a  majority  of  171  to  32 !  We  have  done  with  the 
tale  of  oppression.   ... 

Upon  the  succeeding  events  of  Mr.  Mqir's  life  we  are  induced  to  touch,  from  their 
exceeding  singularity,  as  well  as  from  the  impression  which  they  ^ve  us  of  his  character — 
one  that  indicated  a  man,  qualified  by  nature  to  act  no  onunaiy  part  in  the  grand 
scene  of  life.  He  was  transported  to  New  South  Wales,  where,  in  all  probability,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  would  have  been  allowed  to  complete  the  long  term  of  his  banish- 
ment. But  America  felt  for  the  suffering  patriot.  An  association  was  formed  with  the 
view  of  rescuing  him  from  capdvity.  A  vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  despatched  for  Sidney. 
She  reached  her  destination  and  succeeded  in  her  object  On  the  morning  of  the  1 1th 
of  Februarv,  1796,  Mr.  Muir  was  afloat  and  in  full  sail  for  the  United  States.  But 
misfortune  had  not  done  with  him — she  loves  to  stick  close  to  those  with  whom  she  once 
takes  up  company.  The  vessel  was  wrecked  near  Nootka  Sound,  and  Mr.  Muir  having 
reachea  the  land  along  vrith  two  sailors,  the  only  individuals  of  the  crew  who  escaped, 
was  captured  by  a  tribe  of  Indians.  He  subsequently  traversed  alone  and  on  foot  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  A  merica,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  4000  miles :  reached 
Panama:  thence  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  made  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he  sustained  a  severe  attack  of  the  yellow  fever ;  upon  his  recovering  from  which  he 
embarked  for  the  Havannah.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  whence,  in  about  four 
weeks,  he  was  removed  to  a  Spanish  frigate,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  mother  country. 
The  frigate  was  attacked  and  taken.  Upon  the  British  boarding  her,  Muir  was  found 
stretched  upon  the  deck  in  a  pool  of  blood.  A  shot  had  carried  away  his  eye  with  the 
cheek  bone,  his  hands  were  clasped  upon  a  small  book  which  he  held  to  his  breast — 
he  appeared  to  be  dead.  The  sailors  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  him  to  throw  him  over- 
board, when  a  sigh  arrested  them.  The  book  dropped,  an  officer  picked  it  up,  and 
found  it  was  a  pocket  Bible,  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Muir  in  the  first  page.  They  had 
been  school  fellows!  Without  breathing  his  name,  the  officer  bound  up  his  wound  and 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  shore,  which  was  only  a  mile  distant.  The 
sufferer  was  subsequently  removed  to  Cadiz,  where  he  gradually  recovered.  His  situa- 
tion was  communicated  to  the  French  Directory;  and  me  result  was  a  command  to  their 
agent,  to  pay  every  attention  to  the  unfortunate  Briton,  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
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■pead  the  waindtr  of  hk  ^m  in  FiMoey  of  which  he  availed  kmuelfas  Men  ••  h^ 
ceitki  IniTel  without  danger,  la  Fiance  he  was  received  with  the  moat  diatiiigttished 
honeta.  A  yuhlic  dinner  wee  given  him  at  Boardeaux,  and  when  he  arrived  in  Paris 
he  wea  welcomed  hy  a  deputation  from  the  French  government.  But  kindnees  came 
too  kle.  The  victim  of  tne  Court  of  Seseion  and  of  the  Syetem  wae  destined,  ia  hie 
asyhmiy  Co  find  an  earty  encve.  His  constittttion  wes  broken — his  wounds  wvre  infurable» 
and,  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  France,  he  expired  at  Chaablly,  where  he  wen 
ittlexred  with  public  honors. 

What  a  oontrtst  between  his  times  and  those  in  which  we  live !  Let  his  memoiy 
benefit  by  the  improvement.  The  lips  are  mot  all  cold  and  mute,  that  pleaded  lar  him 
on  the  24th  of  Februaryi  1794>  when  he  lay  in  irons  on  beard  the  huJka.  Lord  Gmy, 
then  Mr,  G»y»  was  the  last  speaker  on  thatoooasion«  and  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
stated,  that  "he  saw  nothing  of  promotiag  a  padiamentary  Kefoim  charged  in  the 
indictment  agaiost  Mr.  Muir,"  he  uttered  those  memorable  vrords— <'  Had  the  Right 
Uen.  Gentksman  condescended  to  read  the  indiclmeot  and  the  trial,  he  conld  not  have 
been  ignorant,  that  whatever  words  might  be  introduced,  the  substantial  part  of  the 
ehaige,  in  both  cases,  was  promoting  paniamentary  Reform,  and  that,  too,  on  principles 
ttuch  Jess  eaeeptionaUe  than  those  held  by  pemons  with  whom  the  Eight  Hon.  Gen* 
tlemea  faimeelf  had  acted  in  concert  1 "  The  aentanee  passed  upon  Mr.  Muir  should 
be  reversed.  It  is  due  to  him  as  a  maityr  in  the  -oause,  which  has  now  the  King  him- 
aelf  to  back  it.  Lord  Grey  has  the  power  to  teveree  that  sentence.  It  will  be  a  juat 
and  grac^ol  act,  lo  obliterate  the  wanton  bnnd  of  guilt,  and  vindicate  innocence  and 
virtue.  The  tenderness  which  feibids  us  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  though  merited,  givee 
the  wronged  and  virtuous  dead  a  double— >treble  claim  to  vindication.  It  will  be  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  relations  of  the  illustrious  victim— .penons  of  high  lespectabiligr 
and  higher  worth.*  It  is  expected  from  an  enlightened  a(uninistration-^-the  avowed  and 
active  enemies  of  cotraption — men  laithfiil  to  thmr  priaciplea— ^ho  know  that  public 
abuees  are  not  to  be  lepreseed  bjr  pruning,  and  boldly  pluck  them  up. by  the  roots. 
Tkut  government  of  France  inscribed  the  name  of  CkiBen  upon  the  tomb  of  Thomas 
Muir. — I^t  that  of  Britain  do  its  part,  and  add  the  name  of  Patriot* 

The  work  is  get  up  with  paias— .we  do  not  mean  as  a  litemiy  production.  It  abounds 
in  documents  of  the  most  curious  description,  and  will  amply  repay  a  perusaL 


PAGANINI. 

Paoavivi  is  one  of  those  Ughly  gifted  individuals  who  appear  at  intervals  *'  few  and 
far  between,"  lea^ng  all  who  tread  the  beaten  track  mimeasurabhr  betnad.  His 
renown  appears  to  have  exhausted  the  hackneyed  forms  of  praise ;  nis  name  alone 
forestans  toe  powers  of  language,  in  conveying  to  the  imagination  of  ^  vhiuoto^  a 
conception  of  whatever  is  bold,  uncommon,  and  creative  in  the  genina  ef  a  musical 
performer. 

Without  attempting  to  anal^  the  almost  miraculous  eflbcts  produced  by  Paganini's 
violin,  or  pronouncing  any  opmion  on  the  fitness  of  the  enthusiasm  manifested  by  his 
admirers,  we  take  leave  to  communicate  d)e  substance  of  a  ^ysiological  notice  recently 
published  on  this  subject  by  an  Italian  physician,  (Sifnor  Bennati,)  who,  for  upwards 
of  ten  years,  has  been  the  friend  and  medical  attendant  of  the  celebrated  Genoese. 
At  the  present  moment,  the  information  famished  by  a  scientific  foreigner,  who  has 
possessed  such  ample  opportanity  for  observation,  may  prove  of  some  interest,  both  as 
tbrming  the  complement  of  Paganini's  biography,  and  as  tending  to  estaftAiA  proofs  of 
an  intimate  coimexioa  between  his  physical  OTgaiiization,Vand  die  march  of  his  genius. 

Signer  Bennati  states,  that  the  boa  of  melc^y,  to  sp^  in  cranioloeical  phrase,  is 
forcibly  developed  at  tiie  exterior  angle  of  Paganmi's  forehead ;  and  the  learned  Italian, 
in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion,  attributes  Aie  amazing  snperiority  dt  the  vioAiirist, 


'  His  nephews,  Cawt.  Thomas  Blah-,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company^s  Service, 
«  Bhdr,  £8(|.,  and  a  niece,  Mrs.  L.  Lockhait,  of  Inehinnan,  Renfrewshire. 
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flbt  to  Bvdi  to  hit  prolonged  ttwicd  pmctioe,  at  to  iIm  speciality  of  kb  orraaitalion, 
wIhcIi  has  enabled  nim  to  acquire  the  htglMSt  degree  of  inetramental  eicelience.  In 
^gaor  Beanati's  judgment,  without  the  unioa  of  a  perfect  nuaical  ^Mnilty,  and  organs 
•f  the  most  delicate  sensibility,  Paganini  could  not  bave  attained  to  the  eminence  on 
irUcii  he  now  pre-emiaeiitly  staads.  The  organiation  of  his  brain  might  have  rendered 
liim  a  distiBgnished  composer, — a  musician  of  more  than  onUnavy  meiit ;  but  were  it 
not  fer  his  eacquisite  sense  of  toech,  and  the  pkyiacal  disposition  of  his  frame— of  his 
ahottklers-— of  his  arms— 4>f  his  hands, — ^he  could  not  have  become  tJM  incomparable 
-vurtikMo  who  has  excited  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe. 

In  stature,  Paganini  is  of  the  middle  sise ;  his  person  is  thin  ;  his  complexion  pale. 
lie  has  completed  his  forty  sevesth  v^ar ;  but  his  emaciated  form,  and  the  lees  of  bis 
teeth,  which  causes  his  mouth  to  sink  inwards,  and  at  the  eaae  time  gives  his  ohin  an 
appearance  of  undue  prominence,  would  lead  many  to  imagine  him  arrived  at  a  mucli 
more  advanced  age.  His  large  head,  supported  by  a  long  and  scraggy  neck,  seems  at 
first  sight  wholly  dispropoctioned  to  his  meagre  person.  A  lofty,  broad,  and  square 
forehead  an  aquiline  nose— arched  eyebrows— «  mouth  which  reminds  the  spectator 
of  the  sarcastic  expsessaon  that  pisjped  around  Voltaire's  lip—long  black  tresses  fiUling 
in  disorder  on  hb  shoulders,  and  in  stmng  contrast  with  his  livid  countenance — all 
contribute  to  the  siagulari^  of  Paganini's  physiognomy,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
harmoniiBS  with  the  originality  of  his  genius.  It  has  been  eneneosaiy  affirmed,  that 
the  expression  of  melancholy  sometimes  observable  in  his  features,  has  its  source  in  the 
«xceas  of  physical  suffering,  or  in  a  morbid  distaste  for  existence.  The  artist's  most 
intimate  friends  have  Irequentfy  had  occasion  to  remark  the  natural  gaiety  of  his  di»- 
posidon,  and  even  the  bmaterous  spirit  with  which  he  can  enter  into  the  amusements 
of  childhood,  when  pursued  round  the  room  by  little  Acbillino,  the  preoociotts,  but 
miachienrotts  darling  of  his  hopes. 

During  his  earliest  infancy,  as  wcU  as  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  the  irrita- 
bility of  Paganini's  nervous  system  was  excessive;  and  tiie  diflerent  maladies  from 
which  he  has  subsequently  suflfored,  have  been  more  or  less  accompanied  by  phenomena 
attributable  to  that  soufoe.  At  the  age  of  four  years  he  was  attacked  by  the  measles, 
a  disorder  which,  in  his  case,  was  attended  vrith  unosually  aggravated  symptoms.  So 
extraordinary  an  inflnsnce  did  the  disease  exercise  on  his  nervous  system,  that  he  re- 
mained during  an  entire  day  in  the  state  of  catalepsy,  or  apparent  death,  and  had  actu» 
ally  been  envdoped  in  a  shroud,  when  a  slight  aM»vement  nirtnnately  revealed  the  fact 
of  his  existence,  and  saved  him  from  the  horrors  of  premature  interment. 

The  delicacy  and  sensibility  of  Paganini's  skin  are  remarkable ;  his  pores  open  with 
Iheipeatest  facility,  and  even  dmriuff  the  winter,  the  slightest  excitement  suffices  to  pro- 
duce the  most  abundant  transpiration.  The  same  effect  is  occasioned  by  the  delight 
which  he  feels  when  listening  to  the  melody  of  a  brother  oirdioto,  or  when  he  is  him- 
self performing  on  the  violin.  From  this  action  of  the  nervous  system  upon  his  skin, 
have  resulted  the  catarrhal  affiBctions,  which,  for  a  length  of  time,  induced  the  Italian 
and  German  physicians,  under  whose  care  be  placed  himself,  to  consider  him  a  con- 
sumptive patient.  A  medical  man  at  Naples,  mistaking  his  case  for  the  commencement 
of  pM^ifif  •  *  •  prescribed  the  use  of  powerful  medicines,  which  seriously  injured 
hisatomach,  aftcted  his  gums,  and  destroyed  his  teeth.  Disgusted  with  the  remedies 
of  the  fscnlty,  who  gradually  undermined  his  constitution,  jsoundam  orteMf  Paganini 
had  recourse  to  the  universal  specifics  of  empiricism.  His  case  now  became  almost 
hopeless:  when,  in  this  state,  he  was  visited  bv  Signer  Bennati,  at  Vienna.  Yielding  to 
the  advice  of  .his  countryman,  he  abandoned  the  use  of  his  infallible  nostrums,  and  at 
len^h,  in  the  partial  recovery  of  his  health,  reaped  the  benefit  of  his  prudent  determi- 
nation to  "  throw  physic  to  the  dogs."  Signor  Bennati  states,  that  Paganini,  on  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  naving  consultMl  several  eminent  French  physicians,  the  latter 
-  declared  that  all  apprehensions  on  the  score  of  phtkitit  were  unfounded,  and  that  the 
lann  of  the  violinist  were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  It  would  appear  that  his  meagre 
habit  of  body  is  the  result  of  his  natural  temperament ;  and,  at  lea6t,on  the  score  of  art, 
the  musician  is  no  loser  by  the  circumstance.  The  slightest  degree  of  embonpoint 
would  prevent  him  from  allowing  to  his  arms  and  to  his  body,  that  fullness  of  play,  by 
which  the  wonders  of  his  execution  are  produced.  But  for  his  attenuated  frame,  Eu- 
rope would,  probably,  have  admired  an  artist  the  less  ;  were  he  a  corpulent  man  he 
could  never  have  been— Paganini. 
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All  violinists  possess  two  distinct  properties :  the  first  is  their  method,  which  may  be 
imitated ;  the  second  we  will  term  the  mechanical  process,  hy  which  that  method  is 
called  into  action,  and  any  attempt  to  copy  which  would  be  hazardous,  or,  at  least, 
absurd  in  the  extreme;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  it  depends  entirely  on  individual 
conformation.  The  musician  who  attentively  observes  the  manner  in  which  Paganini 
seizes  his  violin — the  position  in  which  he  places  it,  and  next,  the  direction  which  he 
occasionally  imparts  to  both  arms,  will  readily  comprehend  that  no  living  performer,  tt 
yet  known  to  the  public,  could  hope  to  imitate  his  mechanical  process  with  success.  In 
order  to  produce  certain  effects,  Paganini  frequently  crosses  his  elbows  one  over  the  other 
in  front  of  his  breast;  besides,  the  structure  of  his  frame  greatly  faciliutes  his  execu- 
tion ;  his  left  shoulder  being  upwards  of  an  inch  higher  than  his  right.  The  consequence 
of  this  slight  personal  deformity  is,  that  when  the  artist  remains  in  an  upright  posture, 
and  allows  his  arms  to  hang  freely  by  his  sides,  the  right  arm  appears  longer  than  the 
left.  His  hand  is,  in  reality,  not  dxsproportioned  to  the  rest  of  his  limbs,  but  its  capacity 
seems  doubled,  by  the  amazing  flexibility  of  his  fin^rs.  From  these  facts  SigncH' 
Bennati  infers,  that  the  merit  of  this  extraordinary  violinist  does  not  depend  solely  on  his 
musical  genius,  but  partly  results  from  the  organic  dispositions  with  which  nature  has 
favoured  him,  and  the  development  of  which  has,  of  course,  been  aided  by  a  long  course 
of  practice.  His  physical  conformation,  says  the  Italian  savant,  is  to  Paganini,  whal 
the  organ  of  voice  is  to  a  Catalani  or  a  Sontag.   He  may  have  imitators,  but  not  rivals. 

So  exquisite  is  Paeanini's  sense  of  hearing,  that  he  can  distinguish,  at  a  prodigious 
distance,  every  word  of  a  conversation,  pitched  in  the  lowest  key;  and  such  is  the 
sensibility  of  the  tympanum,  that  when  a  person  standing  beside  him  addresses  him  in 
a  loud  tone  of  voice,  he  is  obliged  to  turn  nis  face  full  in  front  of  the  speaker,  in  order 
to  escape  a  painful  sensation.  His  musical  accuracy  of  ear  is  inconceivable.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  full  band  of  instruments  of  percussion,  he  can,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
his  finger,  tune  his  violin  ;  and,  in  the  same  situation,  he  can,  at  a  distance  almost 
incredible,  distinguish  a  single  discordant  instrument  from  amongst  a  number.  On 
many  occasions  he  has  been  known  to  perform  on  a  violin  out  of  tune,  without  playing 
one  false  note.  His  left  ear  is  endowed  with  a  keener  faculty  of  hearing  than  the  right ; 
both  are  capacious,  well-proportioned,  and  extremely  prominent.  The  latter  charac- 
teristic trait  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the  French  sculptor,  David,  who  has 
recently  finished  an  admirable  bust  of  the  artist. 

From  the  earliest  dawnine  of  Paganini's  intellect,  his  vocation  as  a  musician  was 
evident,  exclusive,  and  irresistible.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  so  correct  was  his  per- 
ception of  musical  rhythm,  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  whilst  his  father  was  practising 
on  the  mandolin,  the  child  instantly  discovered  that  the  performer  played  out  of  time. 
When  seven  years  old,  he  had  already  composed  a  sonata  and  other  pieces  of  music, 
which  he  executed  in  presence  of  artists,  whose  applauses  were,  at  once,  his  noblest 
encouragement,  and  his  oest  eulogy. 

Paganini  may  be  termed  a  musician  in  his  inmost  soul.  He  himself  has  declared, 
that,  at  five  years  of  age,  the  pealing  of  church  bells,  such  as  may  be  heard  in  Italy, 
affected  him  at  times  with  the  most  tumultuous  sensations  of  delight ;  at  times,  with 
an  unaccountable  feeling  of  melancholy ;  nor  can  he,  to  this  day,  hear  the  swelling 
notes  of  the  full  •toned  organ,  without  being  moved,  even  to  tears.  Spite  of  his  debility, 
and  bis  physical  sufferings,  no  sooner  does  he  touch  the  bow,  than  an  electric  spark 
seems  to  shoot  through  his  veins,  and  to  renovate  his  existence ;  his  nerves  vibrate  hke 
the  strings  of  his  violin ;  the  instrument  and  himself  are  identified ;  and  the  weak, 
sickly  frame  of  the  musician  yields  to  the  despotic  influence  of  the  power  within. 

B. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT 

Of  HOW   I  SPEND  MY  TIME  IN   THE   COUNTRY* 


How  rich  those  golden  buttercups  appear ! 
I'm  sure  there  are  at  least  two  thousand  here ! 
Mixed  up  with  daisies  which  I  Ve  always  thought 
Like  silver  buttons  on  green  Nature's  coat. 
Grasshoppers  chirp  around  me,  and  the  hum 
Of  many  a  bee  doth  to  my  quick  ear  come ; 
The  breezes  ripple  o'er  the  long  spear-grass, 
And  wandering  flies  buzz  roimd  me  as  they  pass. 
I  lay  me  down,  and  little  beetles  run 
Into  their  holes  my  lengthy  limbs  to  shun ; 
Yeteyer  and  anon  they  venture  out, 
And  trot  along  my  leg  with  poking  snout. 
I  heedless  lie  upon  my  back  at  ease, 
And,  for  a  shelter  'gainst  the  sun  and  breeze, 
I  with  my  hat  do  cover  up  my  face. 
Thus  mwngfor  my  eyes  a  shady  place, 
Wherein  I  look,  and  on  the  crown  do  see 
The  maker's  name  imprinted  legibly ; 
And  if  you  wbh  that  name  to  know,  'Od  wot, 
'TIS  "  Grieve  and  Oliver,  late  Grieve  and  Scott" 

Thus  do  I  lie,  and  in  me  thoughts  arise 
Profounder  than  my  common  speech  implies; 
And  any  incident  of  sight,  or  sound. 
Excites  new  trains  and  ms^es  them  more  profound ; 
The  short  shrill  fragment  trilled  by  some  blythe  lark, 
(Belonging,  no  doubt,  to  Lord  Mansfield's  park,) 
A  sudden  flash  of  sunshine  on  my  face. 
When  frivolous  winds  my  trusty  liat  displace, 
A  jenny-nettle's  spinning  thro'  the  air, 
With  whirring  wmgs,  and  legs  long,Uiin,  and  bare, 
A  little  fish  close  by  me  in  a  brook. 
That  leaps  without  the  fear  of  angler's  hook, — 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  things  like  these. 
Inspire,  arouse,  refine,  and  greatly  please. 
Then,  all  at  once,  the  whole  scene  passes  by, 
And  I  grow  drowsy,  though  I  can't  tell  why ; 
And  with  a  dim  perception  where  I  am, 
I  doze  awhile  as  softly  as  a  lamb ; 
Until  a  midge,  with  its  small  tickling  toes, 
Creeps  up  my  cheek  and  dallies  round  my  nose : 
Enraged  I  wake,  and,  starting  from  my  back» 
Salute  the  intruder  with  a  thundering  smack — 
In  vain — for  he  is  off,  unscathed  as  air, 
Leaving  my  cheek  and  nose  that  blow  to  share! 
It  puts  me  in  a  passion,  and  I  rise 
Cursing  the  daisies  to  their  sore  surprise ; 
And  in  my  anger  a  resolve  I  make 
Never  to  lie  there  more,  asleep,  or  yet  awake. 
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The  Elections. — ^Tfae  eleetions  faave  engrossed  the  month ;  with  the  excep- 
tion, however,  of  a  few  of  the  more  early  ones,  they  hare  not  excited  so  much 
interest  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  fact  is,  the  event  had  been  too  cer- 
tainly foreseen.  Before  men  caa  eamesdy  rejoice  in  saocess,  they  must  have 
been  alarmed  by  the  chances  of  (allure.  It  is  due  that  the  metfiure  of  victory, 
which  has  been  realized  by  the  reformers  is  much  greater  than  almost  any 
man  anticipated.  We  calculated  on  an  accession,  in  England,  of  some  twenty 
to  the  popular  side.  The  numben  ia  Engkmd  and  Wales,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
calculated,  are — for  reform,  308 ;  agaiaflt,  906 ;  beiag  a  relative  majority  of 
somewhat  more  than  50,  and  an  ahsdute  majority  of  103.  In  Ireland,  the 
absolute  majority  is  oonsiderably  above  30 :  even  in  Scotland,  there  will  be, 
it  is  supposed,  at  least  as  many  for  Che  question  as  against  it;  some  ac- 
counts say,  25  for,  20  against ;  whioh  is  more  tkaa,  from  die  peculiarities  of 
the  franchise  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  oould  be  well  expected.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  for  "  the  bill,  the  whde  bill,  and  nodiing  bat  the  bill,"  not 
including  in  ihaX  number  one  solitary  ntt  inun  the  ftUen  side,  and  calculating, 
which  no  man  is  entitled  to  do^  that  every  one  of  its  enemies  will  be  as  alert  to 
vote  against  the  bill,  as  those  who  are  solemnly  pled|^  to  its  rapport  will  be 
to  vote  for  it ;  even  calculating  on  all  this,  there  is  now  an  absslate  majority  of, 
at  least,  one  hundred  and  Ibiiy  lor  refimn.  The  dharacler  of  the  majority  is 
even  more  important  than  its  mere  numerioal  stseag^,  Aigue  as  they  wiU,  it 
is  in  vain  for  the  representatives  of  small,  or  of  no,  eoastitnencies,  to  conceal 
the  fact,  that  in  all  questions  their  voice  and  vote  is  iasigirificant,  coippared 
with  those  of  Members  who  represent  large  and  populous  towns  or  counties. 
No  man,  either  on  the  question  of  leforoi,  or  on  any  other,  ever  dreamt  of 
putting  the  Member  for  Old  Samm  and  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  on  an 
equality.  No  ministry  ever  was  formed,  or  couM  be  fonned,  that  depended 
wnolly,  or  principally,  on  nominee  or  corporate  votes ;  no  measure  ever  was 
carried  that  had  no  advocates  bat  the  raembens  of  rotten  boroughs.  If,  on 
questions  which  may  be  termed  neatial,  the  vmce  of  a  member  for  a  rotten 
borough  be  infinitely  less  inflaential  than  the  voioe  of  a  member  for  a  populous 
town,  how  very  little  wmght  will  aalnmlly  attaeh  to  the  voice  of  the  former, 
when  the  question  is  one  that  concerns  his  iiilerest  so  nearly  and  dearly,  that 
it  is  not  in  human  nature  he  should  give  an  mibiassed  and  impartial  votef 
In  this  point  of  view  therefoie,  as  influentia!  of  pabKc  opinion,  the  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  veform  will  be  fouml,  when  analysed,  to  be  infinitely 
greater  than  it  would  at  first  appear.  Taking  England,  Which  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  first  in  the  four  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdon,  and  that  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  other  three  nnist  aatumlly  depend,  and  which 
admits  of  the  more  oertain  calculation,  inasmndi  as  when  ^we  write  [the 
24th  May]  the  elections  there  have  finally  olosed,  which  is  not  the  case  in 
any  of  the  rest,  we  have,  out  of  the  62  representatives  of  40  eonnties,  76  pledged 
to  the  bill,  6  not  pledged  against  it,  for  the  principle  is  fully  admitted  by  aU  of 
them,  but  merely  opposed  to  its  details.  Tins,  or  itself,  we  should  consider  as 
quite  decisive.  We  speak  under  oerreotieii,  but  we  believe  that  no  measure 
which  has  been  disputed  since  freedom  of  speech  was  known  in  ^he  lower  house, 
ever  boasted  a  moro  entire  sapport  among  the  county  membess ;  assuredly  since 
the  revolution  no  such  nnammity  of  ormmi  has  ever  prevailed  among  them. 
Next,  in  the  cities  and  great  towns  of  tftic  kingdom,  wlnefa,  aHler  the  counties, 
may  be  supposed  to  speak  Ihe  voice  of  the  connnmnty,  if  any  elections  can  be 
supposed  to  do  so,  out  of  50  members,  returned  fiy  24  constituencies,  42  are  for 
the  bill,  8  against  it ;  aad«of  the  7  cities  by  ^Amk  l9iese  6  members  are  returned. 
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6aie»toaUpoUti<»lpiiipofe8,iieailj«6«lo6eafiOIdSftnuii.  Agsiii»  of  tlie  open 
bonmg^s  oommonly  so  called,  of  wbioh,  howerei^  not  less  tban  25  or  26  are 
as  close  as  tiiose  in  Sckedules  A.  aad  B.,  from  wlricli  tists  tbey  kave  esly  been 
^duded  by  their  amount  of  their  popnlation^  of  tkese  bofougk8,81  in  number, 
^and  reUimiiig  160  members  to  pttrliamen^  116  wre  for  the  ^,  and  44  aji^ainst 
k.  It  is  in  tbe  tidLeted  boroughs  only,  in  those  which  are  marked  to  be  cut 
dawn  or  shortened,  that  the  bill  has  found  enemies.  In  Schedule  A.,  out  of  109 
nembeis  rcftumed,  these  aae  dO  for,  and  79  <^F^^  ^®  ^^ »  ^^  Schedule  B.,  out 
(^  88,  there  are  St9  for,  and  59  ag^iast  it  The  account  for  Engkad,  therefore, 
stan^thus: — 

Coanties         -        -        -        •       «        -for   76  agaiast      6 
Cities  and  apen  boioa^  -        -        •        -    for  158  against    52 

DistnlereBled  and  laal  constitaeMciss  -        -    for  234  agayiat    &i 

Schedule  A.   -        -        -        -        -        -for   30  agaiost    79 

Schedule  B.   -        -        -        >        -        -    for  29  against    59 

Interested  and  nomiaal  cottstitoencies        -    for   59  against  188 

A  glance  at  the  one  pictare  aad  the  oih/tt  will  show,  that  on  the  ous  side  lies 
all  England,  on  tiie  other  four  or  five  thousand  indinduals ;  that  to  express  the 
odds  tn  the  language  of  -the  turf,  U  is  **  Lombard  Stieet  to  a  China  orange"  in 
favour  of  the  bul. 

It  woiUd  lead  us  into  a  very  long  and  not  a  vei^  profitable  history,  to  note  even 
the  more  marked  particulars  in  iSe  election  which  is  now  nearly  closed.  The 
contests  have  been  sharp  but  by  no  means  numerous.  In  few  general  elections 
has  tiiere  been  a  smaller  number.  Those  which  have  taken  pl^e  have  all  borne 
one  coxnmon  resemblance.  There  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  contest  of  fomily 
interests,  and  the  people  themselves,  have  more  tlian  on  any  former  occasion,  per- 
haps, in  the  history  of  elections,  vindicated  thezr  claim  to  a  share  in  their  decision . 
It  has  been  too  conuaonly  the  case  for  candidates  to  choose  thenr  constituents,  in 
this  election  the  constituents  have  endeavoured,  and  in  most  cases  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  rule  of  common  sense  as  well  as  constitutional  law,  that  the 
electois  dM>uld  choose  the  members.  This  was  conspiououslY  the  case  in  Bris- 
tol, where  the  whole  vietoiy  was  the  people's ;  in  Liverpool,  where  the  attempt  at 
a  figitt  only  aerred  to  slww  more  cl«uly  the  wealmess  of  the  vanquished  party ; 
la  LancasfaiN^  where  Mr.  Heywood  was  so  triumphantly  returned;  in  Kent, 
where  Mi,  Bider  was  brought  in  by  the  sacme  pervading  iuKuenoe ;  in  Cemwall, 
where  liie  most  req»ected  ef  the  aati-«eform  leaders.  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  suffered 
i»  ahameful  a  defeat ;  and,  lastly,  in  Narthampton,  only  just  dosed,  where,  oon- 
liaiy,  not  only  to  the  opinion  but  to  the  advice  of  the  mixusters,  signified  in  the 
plainest  terms  by  the  chancellor  oi  the  Exchequer,  the  pe^le  nominated  and 
brought  in  a  seoond  reformer.  The  signal  failure  of  the  anti-reformers  is  at- 
tributed by  ihcir  aealous  advocates  to  three  onuses — the  violence  of  the 
<efoimei8  the  cowafdioe  of  the  anti-reformers — ^the  eiEcitoment  of  the  people. 
Violence  oan  hsfe  done  little,  for  there  has  been  little  violence.  At  Ban- 
bury there  was  a  liot,  but  the  TOters  were  not  molested;  the  tumult  was  over 
•before  the  election  began;  in  Doisetshtre,  the  only  misunderstanding  took  place 
on  Uie  day  of  nomination.  In  Boston,  there  certainly  appear  to  have  been  some 
rather  forcible  means  used  to  produce  a  fovourable  result ;  and  asimflar  charge 
is  made  against  the  non-fipeemen  of  Rye*  We  are  not  aware  tha;t  in  any  other 
case  violenoe  can  be  fairly  complained  of.  In  Plymouth  there  were  broken  heads, 
but  Ihere  the  refermerB  were  unsuccessful.  The  cowardice  of  the  imtis  we  would 
rather  designate  as  valour^s  better  part — discretion.  Mr.  Ward  retired  &om  iJbe 
contest  of  me  city,  it  is  now  said,  improperly ;  had  he  stood,  we  are  gravely  told, 
lie  must  lisve  been  letucned.    Who  say  so  ?    TJbe  newspapers.    Who  advtaed 
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hun  to  retire  ?  iThe  men  who  had  canvassed  the  city,  his  own  committee,  who 
were  so  perfectly  assured  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  thie  contest,  that  thfey  ac- 
tually refused  to  nominate  him.  As  little  can  the  slightest  imputation  be  cast  on 
Uie  political  courage  of  Mr.  Davis,  for  refusing  to  encounter  the  hustings  at  Bris- 
tol ;  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchhull,  for  retiring  from  Kent ;  or  Mr.  Fleming  for  aban- 
doning Hampshire ;  or  General  Gascoyne,  for  running  away  at  Liverpool.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  wherever  the  antit  had  the  most  remote  chance  of 
succeeding,  they  stood ;  that  they  only  did  not  come  forward,  or  having  come 
forward  afterwards  resigned,  where  success  was  from  the  beginning,  or  had 
been  proved  by  the  struggle  to  be  impossible.  It  would  be  a  sorry  account  of 
men,  by  no  means  destitute  of  either  tact  or  talent,  that  any  childish  or 
womanly  misgivings  should  have  kept  them  from  a  trial  of  strength,  when 
there  was  the  slightest  hope  of  victory.  As  to  the  third  cause,  the  excitement 
of  the  people  and  its  consequences,  it  must  be  fdly  admitted ;  it  is  unaues- 
tionably  that  because  the  people  were  excited,  so  many  reform  members  nave 
been  returned.  "  What's  m  a  name  ?"  says  Shakspeare ;  if  "  excited  "  sound 
better  than  the  periphrasis  of  **  zealous  for  reform,  excited  be  it  To  those 
who  imagine  that  it  is  a  passing  feeling,  we  can  only  say  nous  verrons.  We 
have  noticed  two  features  in  the  present  election,  by  which  it  has  been  distin- 
guished from  all  former  elections ;  we  may  add  a  third.  It  has  generally  been 
a  subject  of  much  difficulty  and  doubt,  when  an  elecUon  closed,  to  state  de- 
cidedly on  which  side  the  balance  of  gain  or  loss  lay ;  until  a  division  on  some 
important  question  took  place,  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute  at  least 
So  broad,  however,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  the  line  of  distinction  between 
the  friends  of  reform  and  its  enemies,  that  we  are  not  aware  that  a  single 
individual  has  ventured  to  question  the  calculations  of  the  sturdiest  of  Uie 
former.  All  doubt  or  question  touching  the  passing  of  the  bill  in  the  Com- 
mons has  been  abandoned,  even  by  those  who  profess  themselves  most  averse 
from  its  passing ;  and  the  ablest,  and  certainly  the  fairest  of  its  opponents, 
has  admitted  that  there  is  as  little  chance  of  its  resting  in  the  upper  as  in  the 
under  house,  ^  The  Lords  must  submit,"  says  The  Standard.  Where  the  voice 
of  the  country  has  been  so  pronounced,  it  hardly  reauired  the  authority  of  the 
leader  of  the  anti-reformers  to  convince  us  that  they  must  Of  individual 
contests,  Northamptonshire  has  been  distinguished  by  the  persevering  zeal 
with  which  it  has  been  carried  on ;  Cornwall  by  the  marked  defeat  that  the 
anti-reformers  sustained ;  Dorsetshire  by  the  excellent  spirit  displayed  by  Mr. 
Bankes,  a  most  respectable  though  a  vanquished  candidate,  and  the  sound 
sense,  tinctured  with  the  prejudices  of  his  party,  Uxat  distinguished  his  graceful 
peromtion.  In  none  of  the  county  elections  has  there  been  any  nuuk^  exhi- 
oition  of  bad  feeling,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  With  the  exception 
of  Bucks,  nothing  could  possibly  exceed  the  energy  and  vigour  displayed  by 
the  reformers.  In  that  coun^  there  was  more  ciy  and  less  wool,  Uian  in 
any  other  in  England.  Whether  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  be,  as  we  rather 
suspect  he  is,  really  popular  in  the  county  or  not,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
his  opponents  are  a  set  of  men,  who  are  wholly  unwortlrr  of  being  associ- 
ated with  those,  who  have  worked  out  the  great  work  of  England's  political 
salvation. — ^llie  cloudiest  sky  has  some  bits  of  blue,  the  rainiest  £iy  has  some  mi- 
nutes of  fair ;  no  run  of  ill-luck  is  wholly  unbroken ;  though  misfortunes  prover- 
bially run  in  couples,  there  is  a  limit  to  their  number  as  well  as  their  intensi^. 
All  is  lost,  exclaimed  Francis,  at  Pavia,  except  our  honour :  the  exception  was  a 
large  one.  All  is  lost  except  the  universities,  exclaim  the  anti-reformers,  and 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  exception  in  this  case  also,  is  a  large  one. 
Why  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  masters  in  Israel  should  be 
so  invariably  averse  from  change,  is  an  enquiry  to  which  an  adequate  answer 
might  be  found,  if  we  had  time  to  go  a  seeking  for  it.  It  lies  not,  assuredly, 
in  the  education  of  either  party,  the  march  of  intellect  ex  vi  termini^  is  the 
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mother  of  ohaage.     We  ahaU  not,  lioweyer,  puzzle  ourselves  about  causes, 
the  effect  is  enough,  in  the  present  case,  for  our  ourselves  and  for  our  friends. 
In  Oxford  there  has  been  no  alteration  attempted;  that  university  having  once 
elected  a  man^  by  long  established  custom,  elects  him  for  life,  unless  he  commit 
some  notable  act  of  rebellion,  such  as  that  committed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
against  her  venerable  preiudices.    At  Cambridge,  where  the  voters,  resident 
and  non-resident,  are  rated  at  about  1500,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cavendish 
have  been  thrown  out  by  800  to  600.    The  expulsion  has  been  gone  about  with 
as  much  zeal  as  wisdom.    We  make  a  rule  never  to  quarrel  with  a  man's  opi- 
nions, unless  where  we  wish  to  confirm  them.    We  see  no  reason  why  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  should  not  decide  against  the  bill  as  well  as  the  university 
of  Oxford ;  but,  speaking  with  due  deference,  we  think  they  might  have  found 
better  representatives  than  Mr.  Goulbum  and  Mr.  Yates  Peel.    We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  the  lowest  of  their  whole  party ;  there 
is  in  that  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep  certainly,  but  if  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottomless  pit  of  anti-reform,  they  are  veiy  near  neighbours  to  it    We  can 
tiardly  conceive  any  community  in  a  fitter  condition  for  soliciting  the  prayers  of 
the  church,  than  that  which  dire  necessity  has  reduced  to  choose  for  its  repre- 
sentatives such  a  pair  as  the  ex-member  for  Littie  Yarmoutii,  and  the  ex-member 
for  Armagh.    For  the  credit  of  Alma  Mater,  for  the  credit  of  her  aspiring  sons, 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  late  decision  will  be  reversed  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity.    We  do  not  ask,  nor  imagine,  a  change  in  the  politicid  senti- 
ments of  the  electors;  let  them  hold  fast  by  the  bonds  with  wnich  they  are 
bound,  and  welcome ;  but  if  thev  would  retain  the  reputation  which  their 
locality  gives  them  a  titie  to,  let  tnem  select  more  respectable  leaders.    Let 
them  recollect  the  old  proverb,  *  like  master  like  man.     llie  traveller,  when 
told  that  a  monkey  was  the  God,  very  naturally  asked  what  the  worshippers 
were.    The  same  question  will  as  naturally  be  put  touching  tiie  Cambridp;e 
electors.    In  Dublin  university  there  has  been  a  contest,  but  no  change.    The 
electors  offered  as  pretty  a  specimen  of  Irish  deliberation  as  Clare  itself  could. 
The  scholars  stripped,  fought  in  the  Examination-hall,  and  finished  by  taking 
the  horses  from  tne  member^s  carriage  and  drawing  him  home.    Such  are  the 
disports  of  the  sons  of  Trinity.    Still  Mr.  Serjeant  Lefroy  is  a  learned  man  in 
Uw,  if  in  nothing  else.    The  contest  in  Wales  has  been  conducted  as  quietiy 
as  in  England,  uough  not  without  that  obstinacy  for  which  tiie  natives  of  the 
principality  are  proverbial.     The  election  for  Pembroke  county  is  the  only 
county  election  in  Great  Britain  that  has  run  its  legal  course  of  fifteen  days. 
In  Ireland,  Dublin  has  been  long  and  severely  contested.    Mr.  Moore,  thd 
oldest  of  the  two  late  members,  is  a  person  of  large  and  extensive  influence 
with  the  corporation,  and  peculiarly  acceptable  to  its  members  for  the  stand 
which  he  made  against  the  Catholics ;  Mr.  Recorder  Shaw  was  brought  in,  to 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Henry  Grattan,  by  the  influence  of  the  same  party  that 
had  returned  Mr.  Moore.    The  corporation  was,  indeed,  generally  looked  on 
as  too  strong  to  be  assailed  witii  any  hope,  of  success,  more  especially  on  a 
question  on  which  they  had  expressed  a  very  decided,  though  not  unanimous, 
opinion.    The  reformers,  however,  determined  to  try ;  their  hopes,  in  the  first 
instance,  we  rather  believe,  being  limited  to  the  introduction,  of  one  Member ; 
they  have  succeeded,  by  a  large  majority,  in  intro<lucing  two.    The  Irish  Go- 
vernment has  been  clamoured  against  for  the  decision  with  which  it  has  acted 
on  this  occasion.    Lord  Anglesey  has  dismissed,  without  ceremony,  every  re- 
.  movable  officer  that  did  not  vote  in  support  of  Ministers.    It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  those  who  complain  of  suph  severity,  that  the  persons  so  dismissed, 
had,  without  a  solitary  exception,  received  their  appointments  as  a  reward  for 
political  services.    If  a  man  take  office,  by  reason  of  his  vote  for  the  party  in 
power,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  he  should  quit  it  by  reason  of 
nis  vote  against  them.    We  rather  think  the  deprivations  have  been  few,  and 
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Uiat  the  great  ibmb  of  the  ffjnmrnmX  emplof^  he^e  found  it  more  ooamnkul 
to  chaase  their  politicB  than  their  plaees.  The  Irish  electioa  which,  next  to 
Diiblin»  ins  attracted  attention,  has  heoi  thai  of  Clare,  where  them  have  heen 
nme  as  briUiant  specimena  of  Irish  gentility  as  one  would  desiie  even  at  an 
eleetion.  O'Ooiman  Mahon  has  called  Mr.  Steele  a  liar  and  a  oowunI  ;  Mr. 
Stede  has  called  O'Gtorman  Mahon  a  liar  and  an  asBassin.  Major  Macnunara 
has  called  O'Gotman  Mahon  a  liar;  and  O'Oorman  Mahon  has  called 
Major  Macnaaaia  a  liar.  Mr.  William  Mahon  has  stradc  Mr.  Maurice 
O'Coonell,  and  O'Gonnan  Mahon  says  he  has  horsewhipped  Tom  Steele. 
What  is,  perhaps,  the  strangest  part  of  the  whole  atfair,  not  a  single 
duel  has  been  imght,  thonrii  so  naany  movocations  to  ^hl  have  been 
given.  The  Mahons  have  lost  ue  election,  and  Major  Maenamaia  declares,  their 
oonnezion  with  the  county  is  severed  for  ever.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  notSee, 
that  ihe  Miyor,aooording  to  one  account,  is  described  as  stating  that  Mr.  Mahon, 
notwithstanding  his  protestations  to  the  contrary,  fiillT  intended  to  vote  with  Sir 
R.  Peel  ou  Sir  Memy  Pftmell's  motion,  and  that  his  being  shut  out  was  a  trick 
to  keep  fair  with  both  parties.  So  much  for  Ghire  patriots.  The  eatpog^  has 
been  a  curious,  we  hone  it  will  be  a  useful  one.  In  Waterford  the  Beresfords 
have  finally  retired.  Maurice  Fitagtrald  boasted  most  stoutly  of  his  detefmi- 
naiion  to  stand  lor  Keny,  b»t  when  the  day  came  his  courage  oozed  out  at  his 
finger  ends,  and  the  two  reformers  were  returned  without  opposition.  A  similar 
issue  mariced  the  CoriL  election,  which  Mi^or  Massev  baa  declared  he  would 
contest  to  the  utmost  Scotland  has  no  elections,  and  its  pe^e  have  no  fran- 
oUoe,  but  diey  can  riot  as  well  as  their  neighbours.  They  made  a  formidable 
display  at  Edinburffh,  in  the  election  of  the  nephew  of  the  late  member  in  cm- 
position  to  the  Lora  Advocate,  who  had  the  voi«es  of  nearly  the  whde  of  the 
city  in  his  Caivour.  They  broke,  it  was  said,  the  Provost's  head,  though  this  has 
been  dinputed,  and  demolished  an  immense  quantity  of  crown  glass  in  the  win- 
dows of^the  obnoxious  councillorB.  Mr.  I&ndas  was  elected  before  the  riot 
began.  At  Lanark  county  election  a  similar  scene,  but  accompanied  with  mueh 
more  violence,  was  enai^ ;  at  Ayr  the  tumult  was  still  more  formidable— 
wirtt  aequirii  eundo.  At  Dumbarton  it  seems  to  have  reached  the  nephu  u/fni 
of  mob  domination.  The  account  in  the  Glasgow  Courier,  though  it  must,  from 
the  channel  through  which  it  comes,  be  received  with  some  grains  of  allow- 
ance, gives  such  a  picture  of  determined  savager^r  as  the  more  peacefiil  people 
of  the  South  can  form  but  a  very  inadeouate  idea  of.  Of  the  anti-reform 
party,  it  does  not  i^pear  that  one  individual  escaped  without  sensible  masks  of 
die  reformers'  indignation ;  and  Lord  M.  W.  Graham  was  hunted  from  one 
Goener  to  another  with  a  seal  and  perseverance  that  at  one  moment  thveatened 
his  life.  Had  he  not  fortunately  found  shelter  in  a  poor  man's  house,  and 
covered  himself  over  with  a  parcel  of  bed-linen,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  mob  would  have  torn  him  in  pieces.  The  hunted  nobleman  and  his 
firiends  at  length  escaped  on  board  a  steam-boat,  whieh  was  forced  to  cut  her 
hawser,  and  put  off  amidst  a  shower  ci  missiles  of  eveiy  kind  that  frirv  could 
supply.  At  the  election  for  the  Lauder  buighs  there  was  a  riot,  out  no 
weapons  were  used.  There,  however,  th«  seal  of  the  reformers  was  turned  to 
a  good  account:  they  hoisted  a  councillor  into  a  coach,  drove  him  off  in* 
triumph,  and  thus  secured  the  election  to  the  popular  candidate.  On  the  18Hr 
the  Border  lads  assembled  at  Jedbur^^h  in  great  fovee,  at  the  election  for  the 
county,  but  further  than  a  heaity  hissmg,  they  offered  not  the  slightest  obstruc- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  day.  We  mav  note,  as  indicating  a  taste  an^ 
soundness  of  fediuff  highly  commendable,  tne  reception,  by  all  sides,  high  and* 
low,  of  the  venerable  author  of  the  Antiquaiy.  &r  Walter  is  wdl  known  Itr 
be  a  keen  anti-reformer,  and,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  not  a  veiy  mtional 
one,-~but  he  was  hailed,  notwithstanding,  with  one  universal  cheer  by  die  crowd, 
the  lowest  of  which  seems  to  have  felt  that  he  was  honouring  his  country  in 
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honouring  the  noblest  tod  wortiiiesi  of  its  sons.  Sir  Willmm  Rae  fbrstold  im 
the  Honse,  tiuit  the  people  of  Scothmd  would  fight  aboat  the  bUI;  he  nuiy 
piide  himself  not  a  lioie  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophesy. 

Among  the  minor  seenes  of  the  meloHinuna,  we  must  not  omit  notieing  the 
election  of  Bfr.  Thmgmorton,  (the  nephew  of  the  poet  Cowper*s  Sir  John  nnig^ 
morfcon),  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  for  Bucks ;  the  return  of  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  so  long  a  leading  memhei  of  Brookes's,  for  die  toiy  borougli  o$  Co^s»> 
mouA,  under  &e  patronage  of  ^  Earl  of  Lonsdale ;  the  fiiilnie  ef  Lechhait, 
of  the  celebiated  Quarterly,  at  Milhourne,  and  of  Jerdan,  o£  the  not  less  cele- 
hrated  Weekly,  at  Weymouth.  Mr.  Lockhart^s  eauTaas,  it  is  said,  extended  to 
three  houses,  sod  occupied  half  an  hous,  including  lundMon  time ;  we  have 
not  heard  how  long  the  £d.  L.  G.  was  engaged  in  ooorting  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  Weymouth  burgesses,  nor  what  number  of  promises  he  contrived  to 
seeore.  There  will  be  worse  men  in  Parliaownt  than  either.  Mr.  Loekhart 
stood  on  the  anti-r^orm  interest ;  our  aspiring  fHend  J.  is  a  libend« 

The  PAxaioTic  Fu  n  n.-^The  exercise  of  a  man's  legs  and  of  his  franchise  on  the 
same  day,  is  too  great  for  Englidi  homanity.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
diis  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  a  iieeholder,  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the 
aouvce  of  that  expense  by  which  a  county  election  is  invariably  accompanied.  The 
cost  of  bribing  a  county  or  a  town,  any  man  can  underatand ;  but  why  it  should 
cost  four  or  five  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  the  unbnbed  votes  of  as  many 
electors,  is  one  of  those  pussies  which  nothing  but  the  fact  just  stated— the 
septennial  paralysis  whicn  never  fails  to  seize  on  the  lower  extremities  of  ail 
the  honest  and  patriotic  men  in  the  kingdom,  can  sdone  explain.  Foreignem 
might  suppose  diat  a  sturdy  brawny  fellow,  who  can  trudge  over  bog  and 
through  mure,  in  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  for  thirty  or  forty  miks,  for  any  reason 
or  no  reason,  during  any  day  of  the  six  years  and  eleven  months  of  political 
inactiviiy,  might  contrive  to  creep  fifteen  or  even  twenty  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  remaining  month  of  political  excitement,  especially  when  to  undiminished 
vigour  of  limb  was  added  augmented  strength  of  principle ;  but  it  never  entem 
into  the  head  of  an  Englishman  to  suppose  any  thing  so  unsupposable.  We 
give  Uus  explanation  for  the  sake  of  strangers  generally,  all  of  whom,  or  at  least 
all  that  we  have  conversed  with,  have  been  mightily  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
meaning  or  purpose  of  those  frequent  appeals  to  the  charity  of  the  oommunitf  , 
diat  have  appeared  of  late  under  the  head  of  Patriotic  Fund.  They  have  askeuy 
with  most  natural  simplicity,  how  it  happened  that  he  who  has  a  vote  to  bestow, 
and  is  determined  to  bestow  it  in  but  one  way,  cannot  do  so  without  payment. 
The  lame,  the  impotent,  the  aged,  they  observe,  form  a  very  minute  fraction  of 
the  communi^  or  of  the  electors,  and  the  chances  are  that  they  are  in  circum* 
stances  that  give  them  the  command  of  a  vehicle,  or  that  their  relations  are ; 
the  handful  who  can  neither  purchase  a  cart  or  a  car  for  themselves,  nor  get  a 
son,  a  brother,  or  a  neighbour,  to  give  them  a  lift,  is  numerically  too  insigaifl^ 
cant  to  weigh  in  the  one  scale  or  the  other ;  they  may  be  safely  left  in  their 
helplessness.  Why  then  call  on  the  community  to  subscribe  ikeir  ^ousands, 
where,  saving  the  cost  of  hustings  and  clerks,  there  is  nothing  to  pay  ?  Now 
we  hope  this  query  will  never  be  put  to  us  or  to  any  one  else  again,  seeing  that 
we  have  now  furnished  its  ready  and  perfect  solution  in  two  syllables — coach- 
hire.  Electors  cannot  walk,  not  for  fifty — ^no,  not  for  twenty  yards,  were  it  to 
save  the  soul  of  my  Lord  Grey  alive,  or  to  keep  the  Reform  Bill  from  perishing 
for  ever.  Men  that  cannot  walk  must  ride ;  gentlemen  that  ride  can  only  ride 
in  coaches ;  ergo,  coaches  must  be  got,  and  if  coaches  be  got,  money  must  be 
raised,  and  if  money  be  raised,  patriotic  funds  must  be  instituted,  quod  erai 
demotutmndum. 

The  sum  levied,  under  the  name  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  is  rated  in  the  advei^ 
tisement  at  25,000(.    We  must,  however,  let  our  public  into  a  little  seciel 
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touching  this  amount  which  the  public  is  not  generally  aoquainted  with.  It  is 
most  true  that  amonff  the  whigs  at  Brookes's  some  15,000/.  were  raised  pre?ious 
to  the  formation  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  Committee ;  and  of  that  sum,  we  be- 
lieve, 10,000/.  were  subscribed  by  one  nobleman;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  of 
this  15,000/.  not  a  sixpence  ever  came  under  the  management  of  the  committee 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  although  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  figure  in 
their  accounts.  It  was  privately  subscribed,  and  privately  appn^riated.  That 
of  which  the  committee  has  really  had  the  distribution  amounted  to  not 
more  than  10,000/.,  which  their  appeal  to  the  public,  backed  by  the  prestige  of 
the  club-house  subscription,  with  difficulty  procured.  The  distribution  has,  we 
believe,  been  fairly  ana  impartially  made;  but  that  the  effect  of  so  small  a  sum, 
even  in  the  way  of  coach-hire,  must  have  been  very  trifling,  requires  no  elabo- 
rate argument  to  prove. 

The  Illuminations. — ^The  dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  called  forth  such 
anger  from  the  members,  was  received  in  a  different  spirit  by  the  people.  In 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  coimtry  the  decision  of  the  ministers,  or,  call  it  by 
what  name  you  please,  was  hailed  by  every  demonstration  of  noisy  joy.  Illumi- 
nations were  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  happy  inven- 
tion of  coal  gas,  the  enormous  consumption  of  tallow  and  fish  oU,  would,  in  all 
porbability,  have  been  felt  in  the  price  of  soap  for  the  next  six  months ;  and 
patriotism  and  dirty  linen  have  gone  hand  in  hand  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Greenland  fleet  London  is  always  last  in  the  race  of  reason  and  sentiment; 
nature  has  well  nigh  extinguished  the  one  in  the  race  of  modem  ooclmies,  and 
fashion  has  long  usurped  the  place  of  the  other.  But  even  sentiment  may 
become  fashionable.  When  all  the  world  was  lighting  up  of  an  evening,  why 
should  the  capital  continue  shrouded  in  darkness  ?  What  was  to  be  said  to  so 
natural  a  question  ?  There  was  a  partial  glimmer  on  Monday,  but  the  grand 
night  was  Wednesday  the  25th.  We  cannot  say  much  for  the  devices ;  there 
is  a  most  plentiful  lack  of  invention  in  Cockney  Land.  Turtle  soup  is  a  matter 
of  fifty  years  old.  Their  rejoicing,  like  their  mourning,  is  done  in  the  regular 
way  of  business.  The  oilman  furnishes  gaiety,  as  the  undertaker  does  grief, 
by  contract  The  plumes  that  nodded  over  the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Tra- 
falgar, were  equally  subservient  to  the  woe  and  the  "  wani^"  of  Mrs.  Deputy 
Firkin,  whose  dear  good  man  died  of  a  surfeit  caught  on  the  next  9th  of  No- 
vember ;  and  the  eternal  "  God  save  the  King,"  which  figured  at  the  happy 
restoration  of  Louis  Dixhuit,  was  again  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  universitl 
enthusiasm,  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons.  The  only  alteration  in  the  late 
illumination,  was  the  substitution  of  W.  for  G.,  a  change  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  with  great  reluctance.  We  well  recollect,  when  the  late  king  died, 
that  great  pains  were  taken  by  the  penny-a-line  men  to  convince  the  public 
that  George  and  William,  in  Latin,  commenced  with  the  same  letter.  There 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  quarter  whence  the  hint  came,  that  supplied .  this 
learned  observation.  An  illumination  with  candles  is  a  cheerful  sight ;  it  is  one 
in  which  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  can  take  a  part.  Of  all  places  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  there  is  least  of  the  poetry  of  life,  in  life  in  London ;  but  there, 
as  every  where,  the  poor  are  the  least  sophisticated ;  and  if  enthusiasm  peep 
forth  at  all,  it  is  from  *<  alleys  dim."  The  club-houses  did  not  light  up  tor  a 
reason  as  big  as  a  prune ;  their  members,  on  the  question  of  reform,  are  divided, 
as,  we  suppose,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  members  of  every  community  are. 
The  committees,  which  are  made  up  of  the  wisest  of  the  members,  were  un- 
willing to  offend  the  anHs  by  a  show  of  exultation  at  the  downfall  of  the 
borough  lords ;  they  forgot  that  there  w^as  a  possibility  of  offending  iheprosj  by 
neglecting  that  show ;  and  of  seriously  offending  both  antis  and  pros  by  the 
glazier's  bill,  which  neglect,  in  such  cases,  is  exceedingly  apt  to  lengthen.  The 
mob  broke  all  the  club-house  windows,  and  one  pugnacious  pebble  very  nearly 
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broke  Mr*  CampbeU,  the  poet's,  head.  Pindar,  a  disloyal  and  audaeious  dog, 
said  of  a  stone  Uuown  at  George  the  Third, 

"  They  talk  of  the  lucky  escape  of  the  head. 
From  a  pebble  so  heedlessly  thrown ; 
I  think  very  different ;  with  thousands,  indeed, 
'Twas  a  lucky  escape  for  the  stone ! " 

There  was  a  pretty  numerous  lot  of  sufferers  for  conscience'  sake ;  but  of 
these  we  make  little  account  A  man  who  refuses,  from  principle,  to  put  a 
penny  candle  in  his  window,  would  be  grievously  disappointed  if  his  virtue 
missed  its  reward. 

**  What  great  events  from  little  causes  spring  ! " 

says  the  bard  of  Twickenham.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  smashing  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry's  verandah,  should  smash  the  hopes  of  Lord 
Mayor  Key's  baronetcy !  Among  the  fry  of  small  wits  that  London  produces, 
some  one,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  a  printer's  ap- 
prentice, to  throw  off  a  placard,  drawn  up  with  the  usual  formalities,  and 
signed  in  the  usual  manner,  stating  that,  on  the  night  of  rejoicing,  the  police 
of  the  city  should  direct  their  efforts  solely  to  the  regulation  of  the  four-footed 
attendants  in  the  show ;  and  that,  as  to  ue  bipeds,  thev  might  look  after  their 
houses  and  their  heads  as  they  best  might.  The  placard,  whose  ingenuity  was 
certainly  fireat,  was  sent  to  the  "  Standard ;"  from  the  " Standard"  it  was 
transferrea  to  Uie  "  Post,"  who  gave  a  lecture  on  it,  in  any  spirit  but  the  spirit 
of  meekness.  There  are  certain  states  of  bodily  excitement,  of  which  the  gift 
of  double  vidon  is  the  ordinary  accompaniment ;  there  are  also  certain  states 
of  mental  excitement,  of  which  a  double  belief  power  is  the  usual  result  In 
this  condition  of  ready  faith  the  **  Post"  doubtless  found  itself,  when  it  took  the 
silly  effusion  of  an  idle  cigar  smoker,  for  the  ffrave  and  deliberate  order  of 
great  London's  great  Lord  Mayor.  The  tale  had,  bowever,  gone  forth ;  and,  as 
is  always  the  case,  it  augmented  in  importance  as  it  travelled  along.  When 
dropped  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfnars,  it  was  weak,  ^uny,  and  contemptible ; 
in  its  march  along  Fleet-street,  its  bulk  was  sensibly  mcreased ;  still  it  passed 
Temple  Bar  without  carrying  away  the  gates;  but  by  the  time  it  had  reached 
Somerset  House,  it  towered  as  big  and  burly  as  the  monument,  before  Mr. 
Pearson  had  the  inscription  taken  off: 

"  Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  condit." 

See  Vir{^,  book  4,  line  174,  for  the  remainder  of  the  description.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined  that,  by  the  time  the  rumour  had  got  to  the  foot  of  St  James's 
Street,  its  shadow  was  enough  to  frighten  a  beefeater.  The  poor  Mayor  went 
to  sessions  and  swore  lustily  and  truly  that  he  was  as  innocent  as  the  unborn 
babe  of  evil  intention  against  either  doors  or  windows;  that  he  neither  had 
entered,  nor  contemplated  entering,  into  any  contract  or  agreement  whatever, 
with  any  glazier  or  glaziers  in  the  metropoliiB;  that  not  only  had  he  employed 
the  whole  of  the  ffoste  ctvitatis^  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  from  iniury,  the 
neisons  and  properties  of  the  disloyal,  but  he  had  himself  perambulated  the  city 
until  every  eye  as  well  as  every  lamp  was  quietly  closed  in  darkness  and  peace. 
The  Post  apologised,  but  the  mischief  was  done.  Tlie  King  has  refused  to  eat 
turtle  at  Guildhall ;  the  sword  of  honour  sleeps  in  its  scabbard ;  a  simple  man 
came  mv  Lord  Mayor  into  office,  a  simple  man  goes  he  out,  the  spurs  which 
glitterea  before  his  eyes  have  mounled  a  thousand  miles  beyond  his  grasp. 
Fame  has  hung  them  on  the  horns  of  the  moon.  Whether,  in  the  revolutions 
of  that  orb,  some  chance  may  drcp  them  on  the  Mansion-house,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  foresee ;  but  all  hope  of  their  revisiting  our  lower  sphere  before  the  9th 
of  November  must  now  be  abandoned. 
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Melodious  Loyalty. — "  Ood  save  the  King,  a  cuckoo  song,**  quoth  Barns, 
**  that's  unco-easy  said  aye."  He  might  have  said  **  sung  aye,"  for  the  melody  is 
as  easy  as  the  words.  Tliis  song  has  got  to  be  a  prodigious  favourite  of  late. 
In  the  Edinburgh  theatre,  where  the  people  are  a  loyal  people,  although  they 
do  pelt  Provosts  and  break  windows,  the  air  forms  the  regular  and  customary 
overture  to  the  overture.  In  our  democratic  playhouses,  however,  it  is  seldom 
heard,  except  when  the  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  shilling  gallery,  happen  to 
be  very  particularly  disguised,  and,  as  is  usual  on  such  great  nights,  very  parti- 
cularly loyal.  The  song  is  for  the  most  part  reserved  for  the  sovereign.  We 
have  altered  all  this.  Englishmen's  hearts  are  now  on  the  right  side.  What 
with  William  the  great,  and  Alfred  the  great,  the  national  aUtbem  has  become 
a  regular  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment.  As  jacks  go  down,  heads  go  up. 
There  are  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  a  few  recusant  admirers  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  good  old  customs,  cannot  be  brought  to  submit 
with  tolerable  patience,  even  to  the  loyal  innovation  of  **  God  save  the  King." 
Two  of  these  anti  BUI  gentiemen,  some  evenings  ago,  gave  proof  more  conclu- 
sive of  their  politics  tlian  of  their  politesse.  They  not  only  hissed  and  hooted 
when  the  anthem  was  sung,  a  crime  which  the  Bow  street  magistrate  well  ob- 
served, fell  little  short  of  sedition — high  treason  was  the  right  word ;  but  when 
the  audience  rose  in  tongues  against  the  outrage,  and  '  turn  them  out,'  *  throw 
them  over,' '  down  with  them,'  began  to  mge  round  the  ample  concave,  the  two 
defenders  of  the  halt  of  intellect  fairly  turned  their  backs  on  the  house,  accom- 
panying the  disgracious  act  with  a  gesture  similar  to  that  which  the  fashion- 
able nymphs  that  nestle  about  Dyot  street,  Bloomsbury,  employ,  to  signify  their 
contempt  of  the  prying  policeman,  who  unnecessarily  intrudes  himself  into  that 
civilised  quarter  of  Cockney  land.  The  two  young  gentlemen,  whose  names  are 
stated  in  the  police  reports  to  be  Brady,  and  whom,  from  that  circumstance,  we 
take  to  be  of  the  sister  island,  were  threatened  with  a  trial,  but  we  have  not 
learned  that  the  threat  has  been  executed. 

The  late  Sir  J.  Yorke. — ^**The  murders  of  Cannae,"  says  Johnson,  mo- 
ralizing on  the  difference  that  is  often  observable  between  the  course  of  men's 
lives  and  their  termination,  "  were  avenged  by  a  ring."  Tliere  is  something 
strangely  disappointing  in  witnessing  the  fall  of  a  fine  old  fellow  like  Yorke,  by 
an  accident  so  insignificant  as  the  casual  upsetting  of  a  boat,  almost  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  land,  in  a  petty  creek,  after  having  a  hundred  times  battied 
with  wind  and  wave  in  the  long  roll  of  the  Atiantic,  a  tiiousand  miles  from  land. 
Sir  Joseph  was  the  delight  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  ouite  refreshing 
to  observe  how  the  eyes  of  the  sleepers  unsealed  the  moment  that  nis  well-known 
voice  was  heard,  and  with  what  a  nearty  and  willing  gufiaw  his  homely  humour 
was  greeted.  He  was^  keen  anti,  but  he  was  by  no  means  sparing  of  his  hits  even 
to  his  fitiends.  His  grand  merit,  indeed  the  genuine  secret  of  his  wit,  was  the  per- 
fect truth  of  his  remarks.  When  a  member  in  that  house  has,  for  an  hour  and 
three  quarters,  bored  the  Speaker  and  all  the  rest  of  the  members  with  an  argu- 
ment which  nobody  can  follow,  and  by  calculations  which  nobody  can  under- 
stand,  the  established  preface  of  the  member  who  is  called  on  by  his  office  to 
reply,  is  Vafter  the  most  elaborate  argument  of  the  honourable  genUeman.'  Sir 
Joseph  could  never  be  induced  to  state  what  he  did  not  feel,  and  his  common 
exordium  in  such  cases  was — ^**Mr.  Speaker,  the  honourable  genUeman  has 
made  a  very  long,  and,  I  suppose,  very  learned  speech.  If  ne  understood 
it  himself  it  was  wdl ;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  understand  a  word  of  it,  and,  from  the 
faces  of  the  gentiemen  round  me,  I  dare  say  they  understood  as  little."  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  how  such  plain  blunt  truth  was  relished,  where  the  sin  of 
conventional  lying  is  so  inveterate,  and  where  every  departure  from  it  is  felt  at 
<mce  to  be  sometMng  odd.  The  death  of  sudi  a  man  would  be  a  parliamentary 
misfortune  at  any  time,  it  is  particularly  so  at  the  present.  The  discussions  on 
the  Bill  were  sadly  wearisome,  even  when  comparatively  fresh ;  now  that  they 
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are  stale  vre really  know  not  how  we  shall  get  orer  them.  Sir  Joseph's  interposition 
used  to  giFe  the  lagging  debate  a  fillip  which  made  it  trundle  on  for  a  couple 
of  hours  in  con^paratire  comfort  There  is  a  plentiful  stock  of  logic  in  the 
house ;  some  eloquence,  though  of  a  bitter  bad  school — the  Irish;  but  of  plain 
bbmt  John  Bull  humour,  now  that  good  old  Yorke  is  gone,  as  far  as  we  can 
at  present  recollect,  not  a  particle. 

The  Polbs^ — ^The  successful  stand  of  the  Poles  against  their  brutal  oppressors, 
bids  fair  to  place  tha  great  powers,  as  they  are  called,  in  a  dilemma.  Ine  Con- 
gressof  Vienna,  in  1 814,  Utile  imagined,  when  they  were  parcelling  out  states  and 
kingdoms,  giving  a  province  ta  this,  and  taking  a  province  from  that,  creating 
a  monarchy  in  one  quarter,  and  aanihilating  a  republic  in  another,  that  they 
w«re  cutting  out  for  themselves  and  thehr  successors  so  much  tough  work  as  they 
have  done.  It  will  not  have  escaped  the  recoUection  of  our  readers,  that  in 
1814,  there  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  jealousy  oitectained  of  the  aggressive 
designs  of  the  Czar  than  there  is  in  1831.  Lora  Castlereagk  was  not  tne  most 
foresighted  of  all  ministers,  but  he  seems  to  have  seen  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  some  provision  against  a  power,  which  might,  if  not  checked,  more 
seriously  endanger  the  liberties  of  'Western  Europe,  £an  ever  Napoleon  did. 
In  this  provident  spirit  the  concessions  to  the  Pedes  were  insisted  on,  and  the 
constitution  which  they  now  claim,  and  which  up  to  this  day  has  been  a  mere 
mockery,  was  guaranteed.  Forms  are  good  things ;  they  constitute  a  kind  of 
fhtme-work  round  which  substance  may  be  readily  accumulated ;  the^  are  the 
stone  which  catches  the  straws.  The  Poles  have  tlie  form  of  a  constitution,  a 
form  agreed  on  by  the  assembled  powers  of  Europe ;  they  call  on  these  powers 
for  the  reality.  How  they  are  to  resist  the  call  it  b  not  easy  to  perceive,  backed 
asit  is  in  the  present  instance  by  tlie  same  fears  of  barbarian  domination  which 
first  influenced  them  to  offer  the  guarantee  which  they  are  now  solicited  to 
make  good.  The  Poles  have  a[^ealed  to  Europe  and  its  courts,  in  a  very  sen- 
sible and  well^argued  paper,  in  which  they  press  their  claims  in  a  way  that  will 
hardly  admit  of  denial.  France  is  every  way  inclined  to  aid  them ;  England  is 
their  fast  friend;  Prussia  may  fear,  and  so  maj  Austria,  the  contagion  of  their 
example,  for  if  Polish  Russia  is  to  be  emancipated,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Polish  Prussia  and  Polish  Austria  should  remain  enslaved,  but  though  they 
dread  their  own  serfs  much,  we  suspect  they  dread  the  sei^  of  Nicolas  more. 
If  Poland  can  continue  to  withstand  her  gigantic  foe  for  three  months  longer, — 
and  his  blunders  and  the  cholera  are  a  powerful  diversion  in  its  favour, — ^the 
land  of  Kosciusko  will  again  be  free,  and  freedom's  shriek  of  woe,  be  converted 
into  a  shout  of  triumph. 

The  Nile. — Among  the  announcements  of  the  day,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  solution  of  that  long  contended  problem,  the  true  course  of  the  Niger.  Most 
of  our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Lander,  whose  very  interesting  narrative  was,  a 
considerable  time  ago,  submitted  to  the  public,  has  been,  for  severaL  monUis 
past,  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  complete  the  discoveries  which  Lieutenant 
Ulapperton,  his  former  master,  began.  A  letter  from  Fernando  Po,  which 
appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  Saturday  se'nnight,  states  that  he  had  at 
length  happily  succeeded.  Having  reached  Yaowri,  he  and  his  companions 
embarked  in  a  canoe  on  the  Joliba,  which  bears  at  Yaowiy  the  name  of  Cluolla, 
or  Kowara.  .  Their  passage  down  the  stream  was  long  and  difficult;  they  were 
at  one  period  of  it  taken  prisoners  by  a  petty  prince  who  commanded  its  banks, 
but  happily  obtained  their  freedom  through  tne  means  of  the  king  of  Brasse, 
who  happened  to* be  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  released,  they  once  more  set 
out  on  toeir  seaward  voyage,  and  at  len^  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
the  bight  of  Biafra,  thus  identifying  it  with  a  stream  hitherto  but  little  noticed, 
whioh  falls  into  the  bight  a  short  way  to  the  east  of  Cape  Formosa.  Lander 
afterwards  sailed  to  the  settlement  of  Fernando  Po,  where,  having  waited  a  month 
for  a  pa.ssage  to  Europe,  he  grew  impatient  of  the  delay,  and  Tefl  the  island  in 
a  vessel  bpund  for  Rio  Janeiro,  whence  he  proposed  to  seek  a  passage  to  England. 
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Soon  after  bis  departure,  a  vessel  toucbed  at  Fernando  Po,  bound  for  England 
direct,  and  Ibe  corre^ondent  of  tbe  Literary  Gazette  seized  tbat  opportunity  of 
communicating  the  iact  of  Mr.  Lander's  discovery.  Tbe  theory  of  Reicbard 
was,  tbat  tbe  Niger,  after  passing  Yaowry,  turned  south,  and  fell  either  into  the 
bigbt  of  Benin  by  tbe  river  of  tbe  same  name,  or  into  the  old  Calabar  river  in 
tbe  bight  of  Biafra.  Parke  was  induced  by  the  imperfect  information  derived 
from  tbe  native  merchants,  to  identify  tbe  QuoUa  with  tbe  Babr  Kulla,  which 
again  be  conceived  to  be  tbe  principal  branch  of  the  Zahir  or  Congo  river. 
Lander's  discovery  shews  that  if  Reicbaid's  guess  was  not  exactly  true,  it  was 
yet  not  far  removed  from  it.  Tbe  stream  which  Lander  descended  lies  about 
mid  way  between  the  river  Benin  and  tbe  old  Calabar  river. 

New  Peers. — Among  the  expedients  for  procuring  an  easy  msgority  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  for  the  passing  of  the  reform  measure,  it  is  said  tbat  forty — some  accounts 
say  seventy — eldest  sons  of  Peers  will  be  immediately  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Peers  of  tbe  Realm.  By  this  ingenious  contrivance,  tbe  Upper  House  will  have 
a  large  infusion  of  spirit  and  intelligence  poured  into  it ;  and  yet  its  numbers 
will  remain  without  permanent  increase.  Other  theories  have  created  an  entire 
new  batch  of  Peers  in  the  persons  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr.  Coke,  Mr.  John 
Smith,  and  several  other  distinguished  commoners.  The  only  actual  accession 
which  tbe  House  has  yet  received,  has  been  tbe  eldest  son  of  his  Majesty. 
Colonel  Fitzclarence  is  now  Earl  of  Munster.  Tbe  creation  seems  to  have  given 
dissatisfaction  to  none,  and  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  ennobling  of  all 
tbe  male  branches  of  his  Majesty^s  family.  Tbe  Earl  of  Munster  is  said  to  be 
a  brave  man,  of  great  talent,  and  bis  character  is  irreproachable.  His  father- 
in-law,  tbe  Earl  of  Egremont,  has  given  him  a  fortune  suitable  to  his  rank, 
which  there  seems  not  a  doubt  he  wiU  adorn  as  much  as  if  no  bend  sinister  bad 
ever  figured  in  his  escutcheon. 

Caution. — ^Beware  of  tight  laces,  eat  no  roast  beef,  eschew  spinach,  come  not 
near  ale.  We  offer  these  brief,  but  well-considered,  rules  to  our  female  readers. 
We  recommend  them  to  write  them  in  their  prayer-books,  at  the  commencement 
of  tbe  marriage  service,  and  to  read  them  every  morning  before  dressing,  and 
every  day  before  dinner.  To  young  ladies,  who  follow  the  fashion  of  Nora 
Creena,  and  make  use  of  no  laces  at  all,  we  do  not  altogether  interdict  beef  in 
moderate  quantities— perhaps,  even  a  little  spinach  may,  in  such  instances,  be 
tolerated.  We  dare  not  go  any  further.  Those  who  diq;>ense  with  the  spinach, 
may  indulge  in  half  a  glass  of  ale;  but  those  who  will  torture  nature  into 
fashion,  must,  seduonsly,  abstain  from  beef,  spinach,  and  ale  equally.  The 
annals  of  tbe  month  offer  a  melancholy  prooi  of  tbe  danger  of  combining 
external  and  internal  pressure.  Miss  H.  was  young,  bandmrne,  witty— every 
thing,  but — she  was  addicted  to  beef  and  tight-lacing.  Tbe  consequences  were 
not  long  in  being  perceived.  In  proportion  as  tbe  l^ef  enlarged  the  diameter 
of  Miss  H.*s  waist,  in  a  similar  proportion  were  tbe  laces  of  her  corset  called 
into  action,  to  repress  its  extension;  in  tbe  interior,  contended  nature;  on  the 
exterior,  art ;  expansion  here,  compression  there ;  centrifugal  force,  in  tbe  one 
case,  centripetal  in  tbe  other ;  the  laces  were  stubborn,  ine  beef  and  spinach 
equally  so.  How  long  the  well-balanced  contest  might  have  been  sustained  no 
mortal  can  tell ;  but,  one  unhappy  day,  tbe  more  solid  viands  were  reinforced 
by  a  glass  of  ale — ^whetber  Wiltshire,  or  Burton,  or  Edinburgh,  we  have  not 
been  able,  notwithstanding  the  most  earnest  inquiry,  to  ascertain. 

"  The  form  sustained  is  but  the  essence  died !" 

Miss  H.,  who  was  at  that  moment,  in  the  most  interesting  of  employments^ 
standing  at  the  parlour  window, contemplating  tbe  moon,  fell  back,and,  though 
her  laces  were  instantly  cut,  and  a  doctor  sent  for,  both  scissors  and  lancets 
proved  equally  unavailing.  To  each  and  to  all,  therefore,  of  our  female  friends, 
we  say — ^if  you  will  saueeze,  squeeze ;  if  you  will  fill,  fill ;  but  think  on  Miss 
H.  and  the  moon,  and  avoid  squeezing  and  filling  at  tbe  same  time. 
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Wi  commeDce  our  Literary  Register  by 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  a 
work  in  itself  highly  interesting,  and  cal- 
culated in  an  especial  manner  to  gratify 
the  feelines  of  an  Englishman.  It  is  a 
garland  of  song  entwined  at  Calcutta,  and 
is  entitled  *'  The  Sh4ir  and  other  Poems," 
by  Kasiprasad  Ghosh.*  The  author  is 
a  young  and  respectable  Hindu,  the  first 
of  his  countrymen  '*  who  has  ventured  to 
publish  a  volume  of  English  poems."  He 
was  initialed  in  our  tongue  at  the  Anglo- 
Indian  College  of  Calcutta,  and  this  tri- 
bute to  Uie  genius  of  our  language,  afTords 
decided  proof  that  he  profited  by  the  in- 
struction he  received.  It  b,  indeed,  an 
astonishing  production,  proceeding,  as  it 
does,  from  so  singular  a  source. 

The  volume  contains  about  two  hun- 
dred paees,  of  which  the  poem  called 
*'  The  Sh6ir,"  the  Persian  term  for  bard, 
occupies  nearly  eighty.  There  are,  in  ad- 
dition, eleven  poems  on  the  Hindu  Festi- 
vals, and  a  varie^  of  minor  pieces  on 
miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  Sh&ir  is  comprised  in  three  cantos. 
Of  plot,  or  incident,  it  is  almost  entirely 
destitute.  Hassan,  a  Mussulman,  sitting 
with  his  '*  SSeeran  dear"  in  a  "  delightful 
rosy  vale,"  lecals  the  memory  of  a  sweet, 
but  unfortunate,  minstrel  once  known  to 
him.  He  relates  how  passionately  he 
loved  and  was  beloved,  and  how,  after 
death  had  bereaved  him  of  his  Armita,  he 
flung  himself  from  a  rock  into  the  ocean. 
As  might  be  expected,  imperfections  ap- 
pear both  in  tne  versification  and  the 
application  of  words,  still  they  are  won- 
derfully few,  and  a  very  trifling  measure  of 
emendation  would  give  the  book,  even  in 
point  of  phraseology,  a  fair  claim  to  na- 
turaliration  in  Britain. 

It  is  not  in  his  principal  poem  that  our 
Oriental  minstrel  has  acquitted  himself 
best  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  Hindu 
Festivals,  and  his  local  and  amatory 
verses.  The  song  to  Night  (p.  21)  is  ten- 
der and  elegant ;  it  commences  thus : — 
*'  Sweet  hour  to  soothe  the  soul's  distress  1 

The  moon  above  Is  shining  bright, 
Likt  tMoitaiHed  happtnesg. 

To  tempt  the  heart— ddightiul  night  I  *' 

Nos.  Land  XI.  of  the  Hindu  Festivals 
are  spirited  and  melodious ;  and  the  sen- 

*  Calcutta.     Scott  and  Co.  1830. 


timents  of  the  latter  as  pure  and  elevated 
as  the  dream  of  an  anch6rite.  * '  W ishes' ' 
is  completely  in  the  vein  of  Moore — we 
thought  of  quoting  it,  but  as  we  can  only 
aflbrd  space  for  a  single  specimen,  we 
select  the  "  Song  of  the  Boatmen  to 
Ganga — 

"  Gold  River  I  cold  River !  how  gallantly  now 
Oar  bark  on  ttiy  bright  breast  Is  lifting  her 


In  the  pride  of  her  beanty  how  swiftly  she 

flies, 
Like  a  white-pinioned  spirit  o'er  topax- 

paved  skies. 

Gold  River  I  gold  River  I  thy  bosom  is  calm. 
And  o*er  thee,  the  breeces  are  shedding  their 


And  Nature  beholds  her  fair  features  pour- 

trayed 
In  the  glass  of  thy  bosom— serenely  dis- 

played. 

Gold  River  I  gold  River  I  the  sun  to  thy 

waves, 
Is  fleeting,  to  rest  in  thy  cool  ooral  caves  j 
And  thence,  with  his  tiar  of  light,  in  the 

mom. 
Hem  rise,  and  the  skies  with  his  glory 

adorn. 

G<^d  River  I  gold  River  I  how  bright  is  the 


That  lightens  and  crimsons  thy  soft- flowing 

stream  j 
Whose    waters   beneath  make  a  musical 


Whose  waves  as  they  burst  in  their  bright- 
ness are  flashing. 

Gold  River !  gold  River !  the  moon  will  soon 
grace 

The  hall  of  the  stars  with  her  light-shedding 
face> 

The  wandering  planets  will  over  thee  throng, 

And  seraphs  wlU  waken  their  music  and 
song. 

Gold  River !  gold  River  1  our  brief  course  Is 

done. 
And  safe  in  the  city  our  home  we  have  won , 
And  as  to  the  bright  sun  now  dropped  from 

our  view. 
So  Ganga,  we  bid  thee  a  cheerful  adieu.  '* 

Verses  like  these  require  no  extenuating 
plea.  Which  of  our  erudite  oriental isu 
could  fabricate  equally  good  in  Hindos- 
taneel 

The  QuAiiTEBLY  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion* is  an  immense  improvement  upon  the 
old  **  ClassicalJournal,'*  and,  indeed,  we 
may  almost  say  is  quite  on  d  par  with  the 
best  works,  of  the  same  description,  which 
are  published  in  Germany.  It  contains 
animated  and  sensible  discussions  on  the 

*  No.  2.    London  :  Charles  Knight. 
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all-impoTt&Dt  topic  of  education ;  learned 
and  apparently  unprejudiced  Reviews  of 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Treatises, 
and  a  large  body  of  extremely  interesting 
miscellaneous  information  respecting  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Seminaries  of  learning* 
and  the  general  state  of  national  literature 
on  the  Continent.  We  can  safely  recom- 
mend it,  therefore,  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  only  make  one  short,  though 
we  think  exceedingly  instructive,  quota- 
tion.    In  our  last  number  we  hazarded 
some,  we  trust  not  nncandid,  remarks  on 
the  present  fallen  state  of  literature  in  the 
Uniyexsity  of  Oxford.    One  of  the  bright- 
est luminaries  of  the  existing  system  was 
the  late,  and,  in  domestic  life,  amiable 
Dr.  Alexander  Nicol.    He  was  a  man  of 
trifling  and  common-place  conversation, 
but  he  luckily  possessed  great  powers  of 
silence,  and  a  countenance  which  mi?ht 
have  been  mistaken  for  the  index  of  either 
wisdom  or  weakness.     He  had  shrewd- 
ness enough  to  depart  from  the  ordinaiy 
walks  of  learning,  and  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  Oriental  languages ;  in  the 
study  of  which  no  competitor  then  existed 
in  the  University,  ana  where  envy  and 
emulation,  therefore,  could  never  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  attainments.    The  re- 
sult was,  a  reputation  which  every  man 
could  afibrd  to  increase  by  his  praise, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  endangeiinjr 
his  own,  or  wounding  his  feelings  of  selu 
love.    The  Doctor  was  accordingly  ap- 
pointed, when  little  more  than  thirty  years 
of  age,  to  a  Canonry  of  Christ  Church, 
and  to  the  Frofessorshij)  of  Hebrew — 
situations  which  yielded,  in  money,  fully 
1500/.  per  annum,  in  addition  to  a  man- 
sion, such  as  learning  has  rarely  the  good 
fortune  to  inhabit.    His  friends  intimated, 
from  time  to  time,  that  his  classic  pen 
was  about  to  perpetrate  some  work  of 
surpassing  erudition,   hut  years  parsed 
away,  ana  no  such  Sybilline  volume  de- 
lighted the  eyes  of  an  anxious  world.    It 
was  next  mysteriously  hinted,  that  his 
time  was  engrossed  with  perusing  and 
arran^ng  the    Oriental    MSS.    in    the 
Bodleian   Library,  and   a  portion   of  a 
Catalogue  which  he  published — similar  to 
those  which  Booksellers  and  Auctioneers 
are  wont  to  issue,  though  immeasurably 
more  bulky  and  insignificant  in  its  details, 
— gave  some  credit  to  a  rumour  which 
every  lover  of  general  knowledge  was 
willing  and  happy  to  believe.    But  alas ! 
the  hopes  of  all  were  again  disappointed, 
for  **  he  died  and  made  no  sign.^    Per- 
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adventure  the  "  pawky''  Can«n  had  infi- 
nitely better  reasons  for  not  submitting 
the  extent  of  his  eastern  acquirements  to 
the  test  of  public  criticism,  than  his  ad* 
mirers,  in  the  confidence  of  their  enthu- 
siastic ignorance,  were  prepared  to  ima- 
gine, or  disposed  to  admit.  At  all  events, 
the  following  extract  from  the  Journal 
before  us,  being  a  translation  from  the 
preface  of  the  learned  Augustus  W.  Sch- 
legel,  to  the  lately  published  ancient  Epic, 
entitled  "  Ramayana,"  will  place  Dr. 
Nicolas  infoonation  respecting  the  sub- 
jects to  which  he  latterly  devoted  hiniself, 
in  a  much  more  questionable  position 
than  could  have  been  readily  conceived. 

•*  I  myself  found  moreover,"  says  the  inde- 
fiatigtible  German,  <*a  tattered  fra^e^t  of  the 
last  books  of  the  Ramttifana  at  Oxford,  bat  it 
ia  worth  while  to  relate  how  this  happened. 
I  was  informed  by  the  celebrated  Charles  Wil- 
kins,  that  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit 
books  had  been  sent  thither,  which  James 
Fraser  collected  in  the  East  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  oentory,  and  enumerates  at  the  end 
of  his  life  of  Nadir  Shah ;  and  my  learned 
Informant  assured  me  that  he  had  himself  seen 
them  at  Oxford  about  twenty  years  before.  I 
wrote  to  Alexander  Nicholl,  a  professor  at 
Oxford ;  bis  answer  was,  that  he  knew  no- 
thing of  these  MSS. ;  'if  tkejf  ever  were  in 
e»i»tencet  they  had  dottdUeu  been  iMt  long 
ago.'  The  learned  professor  of  Oxford  eef- 
tainly  speaks  of  the  loss  of  MSS.  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course  :  '  codicea  iatoa  ipti  plane 
ignotoi  etee  s  ri  unqnam  ejretiterM,  tine  duMo 
dudum  deperditoi,*  I  conseqoently  cave  up 
almost  all  hopes  of  finding  them,**  Scblegel 
continues,  "  nevertheless  I  went  to  the  very 
fkmoas  seat  of  learning.  I  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  celebrated  Alexander  NichoU, 
whose  recent  death  is  •  miafortone  to  Oriental 
literature  J  he  conducted  me  to  the  Bodleian 
libiary,  of  which  he  then  had  the  care,  and 
shewed  me  a  single  volume,  containing  some 
mythological  fables  and  a  medical  treatise, 
and  he  declared  that  there  were  no  other  San- 
scrit MSS.  there.  Notwithstanding  his  deda. 
tion,  T  relied  upon  the  distinct  and  important 
testimony  of  Charles  Wilkins,  and  petsiated 
in  urging  and  qnestioniog  him  for  some  time, 
when  he  at  last  thought  of  the  RatclUlb  li- 
brary. He  accordingly  htmted  out  his  col. 
league,  the  Ubrarian  of  that  collection,  who 
well  remembered  Fraser's  Arabic  and  Persian 
MSS.,  but  as  for  the  Sanscrit  he  had  totally 
and  entirely  forgotten  them  We  commenced 
a  diligent  search  :  at  last  we  drew  forth  flrom 
a  press,  which  had  long  been  unvisited,  the 
separate  and  torn  portions  of  MSS.,  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt,  and  leaves  rolled  up  to> 
gether  promiscuoosiy.  Oh  f  whatdesfrnction 
did  I  then  see  f  Nothing  was  ever  scattered 
more  confusedly  from  the  Sybil's  cave  into 
every  quarter  of  tiie  heavens,  when  the  leaves 
on  which  she  used  to  write  hex  oracles,  wov 
carried  away  by  a  sudden  storm.  I  was  not 
able  to  examine  them  all,  for  I  was  in  haste 
to  return  home,  it  being  late  in  the  antumn. 
and  winter  was  approaching.  I  selected,  how- 
ever, from  the  mid&t  of  that  disgracefU  con- 
/nsion  a  fragment  of  the  Ramajfona,  and  I 
put  together  almost  the  entire  MS.  of  the 
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PurAna),*  and  I  re-RiranKed  as  many  of  the 
leaves  as  I  could  find  in  their  order.  I  had 
already  noticed  the  unosoal  antiquity  of  the 
^rritinr,  and  I  read  with  no  small  astonish- 
ment these  dates  at  the  end  of  the  books, 
«Samvat,  Ufil— I4fi3,  i.  c.  A.  Chr.  U05-7.' 
The  most  ancient  in  the  Icing's  library  at  Parts 
is  a  MS.  of  the  same  poem,  which  was  written 
sixty.flve  years  alter,  '  Samvat,  I&S8,  A.  Chr. 
1472.*  Tlie  University  of  Oxford,  therefore, 
although  still  Ignorant  of  its  wealth,  possesses 
a  MS.  which  is  most  rare  and  indeed  imique 
in  Sanscrit  literature.** 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  Athj.r- 

TOH,  A  TaLB  of  the  LAST  CeNTURY,^   It 

has  the  stamp  of  a  vigorous  mind  about  it, 
aod  displays  a  close  observation  of  ordi- 
nary life.  The  humorous  scenes  are  ge- 
nerally very  good,  but  the  author's  forte, 
when  he  chooses  to  exert  his  strength,  lies 
in  the  powerful  and  the  gloomy.  His 
villain  is  such  a  villain  as  a  gentleman 
ought  to  conceive  ;  a  creatnre  who,  like 
Milton's  devil,  retains  our  respect  by  the 
nnappalled  grandeur  of  his  wickedness. 
Major  Martin  is  a  very  powerful  creation, 
something  between  Lucifer  and-Thurtell, 
while  Nicholson,  a  diabolus  of  an  infe- 
rior grade,  is  one  of  the  paltrier  denizens 
of  the  lower  region,  who  would  have 
submitted  to  have  had  his  nose  pulled 
by  Saint  Dunstan,  or  any  other  saint, 
and  not  have  felt  himself  degraded  by  the 
indignity.  In  our  limited  space  we  can 
do  little  more  than  express  a  general  opi- 
nion, but  that  opinion  is  highly  favour- 
able.   There  is  no  straining  after  efect. 

People good,  quiet,  decent  people — are 

brought  before  us,  and  think,  speak,  drink 
their  rum  and  water,  and  go  to  bed,  as 
good,  quiet,  decent  people  ought  to  do. 
The  author,  however,  has  tried  the  ha- 
zardous experiment  of  introducing  well- 
known  characters  upon  his  scene ;  but 
though,  in  general,  we  protest  against  the 
practice,  as  aiming  at  exciting  an  interest 
Dy  means  which  we  hardly  consider  to  be 
fair,  in  this  instance  the  difficulty  is  very 
well  overcome.  Although  Wilkes  and  Dr. 
Johnson  are  introduced  amongst  the  per- 
sonages of  the  Ule,  they  are  not  brought 
Srominently  forward  ;  and  the  little  we 
0  see  of  Dr.  Johnson  strikes  us  U>  be  in 
remarkably  good  keeping  with  his  cha- 
racter. His  style  is  well  hit  off ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  cannot  avoid  putting  in 
a  word  or  two  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon 
the  sobriety  of  our  dear,  gossiping,  vain, 
delightful  Bozzy.     He  confesses,  indeed, 

•  Atherton,  a  Tale  of  the  last  Century,  by 
the  author  of  Rank  and  Talent.  8  vols.  8vo. 
London  :  Simpkin  and  Marshall* 


in  his  Life  of  the  leviathan^  that  he  is 
fond  of  wine ;  he  even  says,  if  we  recol- 
lect right,  too  fond ;  but  that  confession 
is  not  to  be  taken  aeainst  him  in  the 
general  sense,  that  he  was  fiequently 
drunk.  His  expression  must  be  viewed 
moie  leniently ;  and  we,  therefore,  object 
to  our  favorite  biogmpher  being  pr&sented 
to  us  in  a  state  of  hiccuping  intoxication, 
more  .especially  in  the  presence  of  the 
Doctor  himself.  This,  however,  is  no 
great  macula  on  the  story,  and  we  con- 
clude by  recommending  it  heartily  to  our 
readers,  as  a  novel  of  deep  interest  and 
great  ac!utenes8  of  observauon. 

If  it  were  the  fashion  to  judge  of  an 
author's  pretensions  by  the  number  of 
books  he  writes,  John  Gait  would  rank, 
we  believe,  second  only  to  one  even  in 
this  productive  age.  Notwithstanding  his 
frequent  appearance,  however,  we  should 
hold  ourselves  ungrateful  did  we  not  ever 
welcome  him  with  unaffected  sincerity, 
as  the  author  of  many  lively  and  popular 
works,  which  have  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  our  amusement.  We  can  well 
remember  with  what  exquisite  delight  we 
enjoyed  the  rich  and  racy  humour,  inter- 
spersed with  traits  of  sly  and  sarcastic  sa- 
gacity, so  abundant  in  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Parish,"  and  the  "  Ayrshire  Legatees  :" 
nor  should  we  do  Mr.  Gait  justice,  did  we 
not  affirm,  that  it  was  from  the  admirable 
sketches  of  his  pen,  we  first  acouired'an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  middling  and 
lower  orders  of  Scotland,  and  of  those 
homely  and  pathetic  touches  in  their  cha- 
racter, which  he  has,  in  his  earlier  works, 
so  beautifully  harmonized,  by  truth  to  na- 
ture, and  an  acute  sense  of  national  pecu- 
liarity. The  chronicle  of  "  Parish  An- 
nals, recorded  by  the  humble,  contented, 
and  sincere  minister  of  Ayrshire ;  the  cha- 
racteristic proceedings  of  the  family  club 
in  the  "  Ayrshire  Legatees  ;'*  and  the  pe- 
culiarities  of  the  worthy  '•  Provost;'*  are 
the  producU  of  a  mind  full  of  striking  ori- 
ginality, and  exquisite  discrimination  of 
character,  and  conversant  with  much 
worldly  knowledge  of  the  modes  and  man- 
ners of  life.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
without  disparagement  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
that  these  works  fully  equalled  the  homor- 
otts  and  less  dignified  passa^  of  his  own 
novels  ;  and  that  they  supplied  a  vacancy 
in  Scottish  literature,  which  even  that  great 
novelist  had  not  attempted  to  fill,  by  sketch- 
ing in  the  principal  cnaracters,  that  pecu- 
liar vein  of  humour  which*  some  northern 
critic  remarked,  depends  on  the  combina- 
tion of  .great  «atr«f^,  indolence,  and  occa- 
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stooal  abfurdity,  with  natural  good  lense, 
apd  taste,  and  kind  feeling ;  by  delineat- 
ing such  characters,  in  fact,  as  my  Uncle 
Toby  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  have 
made  familiar  to  English  readen :  but  of 
which  there  had  not  been  any  good  Scot- 
tish representation. 

With  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Gait's  earlier 
works,  shall  we  confess  that  we  have  not 
been  satis6ed  with  Bool£  Corbkt*.  It  is 
professedly  intended  to  convey  a  distinct 
moral-;  and  it  is  written  with  a  nnity  of 
didactic  purpose,  not  aimed  at  in  any  of 
his  writings  just  alluded  to :  and  yet  we 
are  bound  to  say,  that  it  is  inferior  to  them 
all  in  this  very  respect.  We  notice,  it  is 
true,  the  same  features,  the  same  bodily 
peculiarities,  that  we  have  admired  so 
often — "  even  in  his  ashes  live  their  wont- 
ed fires" — ^butthe  interest  created  by  them 
is  more  transitory  and  vulgar.  That  Uie 
book  has  been  written,  nevertheless,  in  a 
spirit  of  sincerity,  is  easily  perceiveable  ; 
and  i>erhaps  it  would  not  De  difficult  to 
explain  the  cause  from  which  its  chief 
faults  proceed,  and  that  they  belong  to 
the  age,  rather  than  to  himself.  This  is 
par  excellence,  the  age  of  Authohsbip, 


venerable  i 

How  few  deserve  it,  vet  what  numbers 
claim 

and  the  commendable  brevity  which,  some 
years  ago,  contributed  to  the  popularity 
of  the  "  Annals  of  the  Parish,"  "  Ihe 
Provost,"  and  "  The  Ayrshire  Ugatees," 
would  not  have  been  congenial  to  the 
atmosphere  of  Buriington^treet.  Fewer 
than  three  goodly  tomes  would  not  have 
sufficed,  and  the  ill  efiecU  are  before  us. 
Why  will  men  of  genius  submit  to  the 
servitude  imposed  upon  them?  •*  Oh,  re- 
form it  all  together  r* 

This  novel,  we  are  informed,  was  writ- 
ten to  give  expression  to  the  probable 
feelings  of  a  character  upon  wnom  the 
commercial  circumstances  of  the  age  have 
had  their  natural  effect,  and  to  show  what 
a  person  of  ordinarily  genteel  habits  has 
really  to  expect  in  emigrating  to  Canada. 
We  cannot  think  the  execution  of  the  first 
uart  of  this  plan  suci^essful.  Bogle  Cor- 
bet, in  whose  autobiography  we  are  to 
look  for  this  delineation  of^ character,  is  a 
man  of  no  *'  mark  or  likelihood,"  who 
seems,  through  life,  to  have  no  decided 
aim  ;  who  is  placed  in  situations  where 
one  of  ordinary  capacity  might  work  his 
way  to  fame  and  fortune  ;  but  who  seems 

*  Bo^le  Corbet }  or,  the  Emi^raut.  By  John 
Oalt  3vols.8vo.  CoIbomandBentley.  1831. 


to  have  a  disease  in  his  mind  which  rivets 
him  irresistibly  to  impressions  by  which 
he  is  unwillingly  governed;  and  which, 
by  fixing  his  attention  on  the  imagin- 
ary and  abstracted,  deprives  his  mind 
of  energy  and  fortitude.  He  appears, 
throughout  the  first  two  volumes,  a  mark 
for  every  '*shot  of  accident  and  dart  of 
chance;"  sometimes  sullen,  sometimes 
active ;  at  one  moment  roused  to  exer- 
tion, in  the  next  sunk  into  apathy ;  now 
struck  with  novelty*  and  anon  brooding 
over  deep-rooted  impressions  ; — ^we  can 
never  deduce  a  moral  from  his  view  of 
life  or  of  society.  We  are  not  implicated, 
by  habit  or  sympathy,  in  his  welfare  ; 
nor  can  we,  in  the  personal  experience  or 
observation  of  such  a  character,  hope  to 
acquire  an  intimate  or  deep  knowledge  of 
the  things  which  afifect  ourselves.  Herein, 
therefore,  the  work  is  deficient ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  passages  which  display 
much  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  evidently 
extracted  by  active  observations  of  men 
and  thiugs.  Byron  once  said  of  Gait, 
before  he  had  acquired  his  present  fame, 
that,  "  with  all  his  eccentncities,  he  has 
much  strong  sense,  experience  of  the 
world,  and  is,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  a 
good'tiatured  philosophical  felUno."  This 
good-natured  philosophy  may  be  traced 
in  many  places  through  "  Bogle  Corbet;" 
and  the  reader  who  has  fortitude  enough 
to  master  the  three  volumes,  will  certainly 
be  rewarded  by  many  striking  views  and 
beautiful  thoughts,  which  develope  trea- 
sures of  long  observation.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  story — 
plot,  there  IS  none,  It  is  an  account 
of  the  life  of  a  character  such  as  we 
have  described,  and  endeavours  to 
please,  chiefly  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
phases  of  the  human  mind,  though  it  is 
mixed  up  with  some  incidents  and  situ- 
ations, in  the  last  degree  flimsy  and  im- 
probable. The  only  well-drawn  charac- 
ters in  the  book  are  those  of  Mr.  Macin- 
doe,  a  good-humoured  and  well-inten- 
tioned, Uiough  vain  and  self-sufficient 
oldGlasgow  merchant,  and  EricPuUicate, 
a  powerfully-drawn  sketch  of  a  very  pecu> 
liar  character— -a  sort  of  "  virtuous  lago." 
These  two  remind  us  of  Gait's  best  daya. 
But  all  the  remainingcharactersare  indif- 
ferently managed.  Thev  are  very  nume- 
rous, ami  brought  on  the  stage  like  the 
characters  in  a  puppet-show — only  to  be 
withdrawn  as  speedily  as  seen.  We  are 
introduced  to  an  interesting  old  maiden 
lady,  and  a  very  mysterious  old  bachelor 
— ^to  a  sweet  young  creature  who  honourt 
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Bogle  Corbet  with  her  heart  and  hand, 
—to  a  melancholy  young  West  Indian 
maiden,  for  whom  our  sympathies  are 
strongly  excited — and  to  a  sinffnlarly 
clever  literary  rambler.  But  all  these 
personages,  whom  we  foolishly  expect  are 
about  to  plav  an  impciHant  part  to  the  end 
of  our  hero  s  fortunes,  are  snatched  from 
the  world  in  a  violent  and  unexpected 
way,  before  he  has  travelled  through  a 
volume  and  a  half  of  bis  reminiscences. 
Scenes  are  described,  and  characters  are 
introduced,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
swelling  out  the  volumes,-^and  circum- 
stances are  heaped  together  that  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  story«  or 
with  a  development  of  the  characters  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  designed  to  act. 

In  one  point  of  view,  however,  this 
work  Is  valuable  ;  for  the  author,  in 
"  shewing  what  a  person  of  ordinarily 
genteel  habits  has  really  to  expect  in  emi- 
grating to  Canada,"  has  illustrated  this 
subject  with  many  admirable  arguments 
and  sound  opinions,  which  come  with 
peculiar  force  and  usefulness  from  him, 
in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  from  his 
own  practical  knowledge.  His  remarks 
on  the  vexatious  restrictions  which  pre- 
vent emigration  from  being  carried  on 
freely,  deserve  particular  attention :— and 
to  those  whose  prejudices  and  a£RBCtions 
are  fixed  to  no  particular  ooint  of  the 
compass,  and  who,  weary  of  their  native 
land  and  its  disadvantages,  seek  to  im- 
p»rove  their  condition  by  endeavouring  to 
rise  in  a  new  world, — the  third  volume  of 
"  Bogle  Corbet"  will  afford  information, 
which,  if  attended  to  in  time,  may  chance 
to  prevent  much  misery  and  disappoint- 
ment. We  confess,  however,  that  the 
prospect  held  out  by  Mr.  Gait,  is  by  no 
means  pleasing  ;  and  that  it  would  never 
induce  us  to  separate  outkIvcs  from  the 
companions  of  our  former  years ;  or  to 
break  asunder  the  ties  which  bind  us  to 
the  home  of  our  fathers.    We  would 

"  Rather  tamely  bear  the  tUa  we  hsve, 
Than  fly  to  otherB  tbet  we  know  not  of.** 

The  regenerating  principle  is  abroad, 
and  the  path  of  nature,  despite  the  east 
winds  which  have  nipped  the  tender  aris- 
tocracy of  the  garden,  is  peopled  with 
many  forms  of  unsophisticated  beauty — 
the  sincere  Ghebers— wliose  temples  are 
hills  and  vallies,  the  open  plain,  and 
the  clustered  woodland.  Now  is  the  time 
for  the  young  botanist  to  pocket  bis  Flora, 
and,  sallying  forth,  to  welcome  the  flowers 
of  the  early  summer,  ere  their  snints,  in 
he  hasty   transition  of  all  good  things, 


"  glide  like  happiness  away."  The  va- 
riety of  elementary  treatises  on  botany, 
published  of  late,  has  greatly 'facilitated 
the  study  of  this  delightful  pursuit ;  those, 
indeed,  explanatory  of  the  artificial  ar^ 
rangement  are  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  humblest  capacity.  Nominally 
of  this  class  is  the  little  volume  before  us.* 
which  contains  a  description  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  indigenous  to  Lanarkshire,  and 
the  localities  where  thev  are  to  be  found  ; 
together  with  a  sketch  (erroneously  called 
a  **  preface,")  of  the  physical  structure, 
aspect,  and  climate  of  that  county ;  a 
glossary  of  terms,  &c.  The  plan,  if  pro- 
perly executed,  is  well  suited  to  readers 
who  would  cultivate  such  knowledge,  ra- 
ther as  an  intellectual  recreation  than  a 
scientific  task,  and  who  wish  to  limit  their 
botanical  excursions  to  the  shire  in  which 
they  reside.  Respecting  the  work  in  hand, 
we  have  not  much  to  say  in  commendation. 
The  **  prefece"  is  cumbered  with  heavy 
geological  phrases,  and  the  "  introduc- 
tion," at  least  that  part  of  it  relating  to 
the  history  of  botany,  is  pedantic  and  out 
of  place.  The  descriptive  portion  is  the 
least  objectionable,  and  may  prove  ser- 
viceable to  the  tyrot  of  Lanarkshire. 

"  Slavsut  at  thb  Caps  op  Good 
HopR,"*  is  a  publication  well  deserving 
the  attention  or  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  great  question  of  Negro  emancipation ; 
a  question  that  cannot  fail  to  occupy  a 
deeper  share  of  public  attention  every 
year  til  I  it  be  finally,  and  we  trust  speedily, 
disposed  of,  by  the  ener^tic  interference 
of  a  reformed  British  legislatuce. 

The  author  of  the  publication  now 
under  our  noticoi  is  the  Rev.  William 
Wright,  a  clergjrman  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  has  just  returned  to  England, 
after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in  Southern 
Africa,  where  he  had  been  employed  as  a 
missionary  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  io  Foreign  Parts." 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  sacred  duties  in 
that  colony,  he  appears  to  have  possessed 
the  best  opportunities  of  accurately  ob* 
serving  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  operation  of  the  slave  system,  as 
it  affects  the  character  and  welfare  both 
of  the  master  and  the  bond-man ;  and  of 
those  opportunities  he  has  not  failed  dili- 
gently to  avail  himself.   The  volume  now 


«  Indigenous  Plants  of  Lanarkshire.  D«. 
niclLizars.  ivol.  ismo.  EdinhorKh:  1831. 

t  "  Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Wris:fat,  M.A.,  «c.  8vo.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  &  Co.    18SI. 
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before  us,  gives «  calm,  ctndid,  and  iDtel^ 
ligiUe  account  of  tho  state  of  slaveiy  at 
the  Cape,  as  it  exists  both  in  law  and 
practice ;  the  whole  being  illustrated  by 
eases  rcceolly  tried  before  the  colonial 
courts  of  justice,  and  reported  in  the 
colonial  newspapers.  Those  who  ima« 
gine  that  Slavery  may  be  rendered  tote* 
rabU  by  any  mitigation  of  the  system, 
will  here  find  most  decisive  proof  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  any  such  compromise 
with  the  principles  of  villanous  oppression. 
Slavery  is  universally  acknowledged  to 
exist  at  the  Cape  in  a  much  milder  shape 
than  in  any  other  of  our  colonies ;  and 
yet  Mr.  Wright  proves,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute,  that  it  is  even  then  a 
system  utterly  mtolerahley  abhorrent  to 
every  principle  of  religion  or  humanity, 
and  brutally  demoralizing  the  master, 
while  it  degrades  the  bond-man  to  the 
dust.  Some  of  the  cases  detailed  (and 
they  are  all  given  from  judicial  evidence) 
are  most  atrocious,  and  as  regards  the 
helpless  suflbrers,  heart-rettding  to  a  most 
painful  degree, — especially  that  of  Laubs- 
chen  and  the  slave  Lodewyk.  But  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  little  volume 
itself. 

Outlines  of  Ancient ''Midicine. — 
There  is  nothing  better  fitted  to  clothe  a 
philosonhic  mind  in  the  becoming  garb  of 
"  proua  humility,"  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of 
science.  The  records  of  the  past  bear 
testimony  to  the  eoUeetive  strength  and  m- 
dividual  weakness  of  mankind,  as,  impel- 
led by  their  acquisitive  propensities,  they 
push  their  investigations  mto  the  dominions 
of  Nature  **  on  earth,  and  in  the  air  and 
sea ;"  on  turning  from  external  things  to 
the  **  little  world  within,"  they  examine 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  material 
man  in  health,  and  in  disease.  On  this 
account  we  have  long  wished  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  brief  history  of  Medicine  for 
the  ttw  of  the  juvenile  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, who  either  have  not  leisure  to  ex* 
plore  the  elaborate  works  already  existing 
on  the  subject ;  or  whose  judgments,  with** 
out  a  guide,  are  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently 
matured  to  appreciate  the  good  Qualities 
of  the  old  masters,  and  to  view  tneir  de- 
fects subdued  in  the  dim  light  of  their 
day  and  generation.  The  volume  now 
before  us,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Moir*,  is 
written  not  exactly  on  the  proper  plan,  at 


least  in  our  opinion,  and  this  is  the  more 
to  he  regretted,  as  proof  abounds  of  the 
author^s  capabUities  to  creditably  execute 
the  task  in  either  way.  A  host  of  se- 
condary names,  that  have  contributed 
little  to  the  advancement  of  Physic,  or 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  erroneous  opi- 
nions, unredeemed  by  ingenuity  of  struc- 
ture, should  have  been  consigned  to  ob- 
livion ;  whale  those  of  the  first  rank  mi^t 
have  received  the  enlarged  consideration 
which  is  necessary  to  even  a  partial  d^ 
velopment  of  their  respective  merits.  The 
stadent,  however,  will  acquire  useful  iib- 
formation  in  reading  these  "  Outlines"  of 
Ancient  Medicine. 

The  preceding  notice  was  just  commit- 
ted to  the  recording  demon  of  the  presa^ 
when,  as  if  to  appease  the  carptng  soul 
of  criticism,  another  work  on  the  subject 
appeared  upon  our  table.*  It  is  a  very 
sinffular  coincidence,  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
andMr.  Moir  should  have  been  investi- 
gating, at  the  same  time,  the  progress  of 
medicine  in  the  earlier  ages ;  and  that 
their  publications  should.meet  the  public 
in  suon  quick  succession.  Parallels  are 
generallv  ungracious,  and  in  many  cases 
verv  unfair ;  for  the  executive  talents  of  aa 
author  can  only  be  properly  estimated  by 
taking  into  account  the  road  which  be 
had  previously  laid  down  as  the  guiding 
course,  to  be  travdled  and  illustrated. 
Overlooking  this  just  and  obvious  con- 
clusion, the  small  critics  are  continually 
knocking  their  heads  against  "  irrelevant 
posts ;"  and  they  unreasonably  expect  to 
find,  in  the  simple  constraction  of  a  cot, 
the  abilities  which  are  developed  in  the 
erection  of  a  castle.  Leaving  both  can- 
didates, therefore,  in  the  way  of  sales,  to 
the  harmonising  effects  of  counter  irrita* 
tion,  we  shall  proceed  to  try  Mr.  Hamilton 
on  his  own  grounds. 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  filled  two  volumes* 
(double  the  space  occupied  by  Mr.  Moir,) 
and  his  title  is  at  least  equivalent  to  the 
increase  of  paper—**  The  History  of  Me- 
dicine, Surgery,  and  Anatomy,  from  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  To  do 
the  subject  iustice,  the  two  volumes  should 
have  been  aevoted  to  medicine  alone,  and 
that  to  the  state  of  the  art,  as  it  existed 
before  the  sixteenth  century ;  for,  though 
Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  very  sparing  of 
second-rate  names,  he  has  failed  to  give 


•  OvUines  of  Ancient  Medicine,  i  Vol. 
lamo.  ISdubnrgh:  Blackwood.  London: 
CadeU. 


*  The  History  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Anatomy,  s  vols.  8vo.  Henry  Colbom  and 
Richard  Bentley .    1 83 1 . 
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any  thing  like  a  history  of  modern  medi- 
cine ;  and  his  history  of  surgery  and  ana- 
tomy is  extremely  meagre,  bekiw  even  the 
respectability  of  an  outline.  To  proceed 
to  details;  we  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
point  out  tlie  defects  of  this  work,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  compunctiou  of  an  ho- 
nourable nature,  place  its  Inerits  in  a 
conspicuous  light.  Mr.  Hamilton's  styl^ 
is  occasionally  inflated ;  he  errs  also  it 
the  common  introductions  of  allusions  to 
the  mysteries  and  miracles  of  Scripture. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  reputao 
tion  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity, can  be  elevated  by  any  corrobora- 
tion which  science  may  afford.  The  first 
chapter  is  dedicated  to  a  hUtorjf  of  medi- 
cine, from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  birth 
of  Hippocrates.  Now  this  is  a  misnomer. 
The  history  of  medicine,  founded  on  the 
documents  which  have  survived  the  wreck 
of  time,  must  begin  with  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates.  Respecting  the  previous 
state  of  the  medical  art,  we  know  of  no- 
thing deserving  a  place  in  an  historical 
lecora ;  the  disgregated  facts  and  conjec- 
tures, culled  from  antediluvian  and  inter- 
vening periods,  should  have  been  com- 
prehended in  an  introductory  chapter. 
i¥ith  these  exceptions,  however,  and  they 
apply  to  but  a  small  share  of  the  two  vo- 
lumes, we  have  been  much  pleased  with 
the  book ;  the  language,  flowing  in  an 
easy  narrative,  is  plain  and  concise  ;  the 
value  of  the  different  medical  authorities 
is  weighed  with  care,  and,  in  general, 
judiciously  discriminated. 

Under  the  connecting  influence  of 
cause  and  eflect,  we  take  up  a  pamphlet* 
relating  to  Modern  Medicine.  The  par- 
liamentary sages,  ignorant  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  public  in  medical  matters, 
and  of  the  proper  qualifications  of  profes- 
sional men,  bestowed  on  the  different 
grades  uf  |>ractitioners  corporate  privileges, 
which,  being  absurd  in  themselves,  have 
onl^  served  to  generate  hatred  and  perse- 
cution. Remedies  for  the  evil  have  been 
8ugp;ested  in  abundance,  but  we  despair 
of  improvement,  unless  the  subject  is 
brought  before  the  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  when  new  legislative  enact* 
meots,  suited  to  the  age,  may  correct  the 
errors  of  the  old.  Mr.  Green,  with  whom 
our  opinions  partially  concur,  observes, 
**  I  should  advise  that  one  faculty  of  Me- 
dicine be  constituted,  with  such  powers 

*  A  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  CoUege 
of  Surgeons  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Pro- 
fession. Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co.,  St  Paul's 
Church-yard.    London.    1831. 


and  administrative  regulations  as  would 
render  it  eflicient  in  promoting  the  science, 
and  oontroilling  the  practice  of  medicims 
in  all  its  branches,  as  at  great  interest  of 
the  state.  Of  this  faculty,. the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as  represenr- 
ittg  the  great  leading  distinctions  of  the 
profession,  would  naturally  form  the  new 
co-ordinates,  in  order  to  the  admission  of 
candidates  to  either,  it  might  be  requir^ 
that  they  should  have  passed  through  the 
same  course  of  study,  which  should  be 
upon  the  most  extended  plan  of  a  liberal 
and  professional  education,  and  that  the 
examinations  for  ascertaining  their  pro- 
ficiency, should  be  conductM  by  both ; 
and  that  then  from  the  candidate  expres- 
sing his  wish  to  enrol  himself  in  eiUier,  as 
intending  to  devote  himself  practically  to 
one  or  other  branch  pre-eminently,  whether 
medicine  or  sdrgery ,  such  additional  proofe 
of  competency  might  be  required,  as  might 
shew  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  desired 
fMivilege.  And  thus  the  practical  dis^ 
tinction  between  Medicine  and  Surgery 
would  be  acknowledged,  whilst  their  sci- 
entific unity  wouM  be  preserved." 

After  every  requisite  preparation  and 
announcement,  here  we  have  this  Lrrx 
OP  Sin  Thomas  Lawrsncb,  by  Mr.  D. 
B.  WiLtiAMs.*  The  destinies  and  the 
opposing  po«rer  of  Burlington-street  and 
Middle  Scotland-yard  have  decreed,  and 
we  humbler  mortals, — ^albeit  our  expec- 
tations had  been  highly  excited — have 
been  constrained  to  submit  to  the  merer- 
less  consignment  of  a  task  at  once  delicate, 
important,  and  '*  fraught  with  difficulties 
severe  and  innumerable,"  to  the  manage- 
ment of  one  whose  name  is  unhallowed 
by  poetical  or  pictorial  association.  Mr. 
Williams,  who  had  been  selected,  it  seems, 
as  the  humble  pioneer  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Campbell,  to  remove  the  rubbish  and  clear 
the  obstructions  from  the  path  through 
which  the  learning  and  genius  of  that 
eminent  individual  were  to  nave  "  pressed 
forward  to  conquest  and  gloiy" — seems 
secretly  to  exult  in  the  chance  which 
transforms  him  from  the  humble  drudge 
to  the  honoured  biographer,  and  prefers 
to  us  one  claim  on  our  consideration, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  his  dedication, 
he  shares  in  common  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel — namely,  "  an  inflexibility  to  aught 
but  conviction,  and  an  indifference  to  any' 
thing  that  he  does  not  deem  integral  and 
right." 

*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  By  D.  E. 
Williams,  Esq.  2  vols.  svo.  London  :  Col- 
bum  and  Bentley.    183 1 . 
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NotwithstADding  the  indulgeDCe  with 
which  we  regard  a  biographer  endowed 
with  such  ao  admirable  requisite  as  this, 
we  cannot  waive  all  other  considerations 
in  its  faTOur,  and  are  therefore  dissatisfied 
with  these  volumes.  Mr.  Williams  does 
not  possess  those  requisites  we  expect  from 
the  author  of  a  life  of  Sir  lliomas  Law- 
rence ;  he  has  not  that  fine  feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  art,  or  that  exquisite  diacrimi- 
nation  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  its  pro- 
fessors, which  could  alone  supply  fitting 
materiel  for  the  life  of  a  distinguished 
painter.  He  begins  his  memoir  by  dis- 
cussing an  abstract  question  on  the  aris- 
tocracy of  mind  ;  and  with  considerable 
ingenuity  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  inter- 
marriages of  the  English  aristocracy  with 
the  untitled,  produce  a  finer  race  than  the 
unnoted  intercourse  of  the  vulgar.  In 
some  respects,  however,  these  volumes 
possess  interest  of  a  high  and  valuable 
kind.  The  private  friends  of  Lawrence 
have  assisted  the  undertaking  by  the  con- 
tribution of  private  papers  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence,  which  illustrate  fairly 
the  character  of  the  late  president.  We 
have  ever  entertained  a  nigh  admiration 
for  the  genius  of  the  painter ;  but  we  are 
free  to  confess,  that  tne  perusal  of  these 
volumes  has  not  inspired  us  with  such 
unqualified  regard  for  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  It  is  true,  that  in  view- 
ing the  private  and  unstudied  records  of 
the  feelings  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  we 
.do  not  seek  in  vain  for  that  enthusiasm 
regarding  all  that  is  glorious  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  mind,  nor  for  that  love  of 
.all  that  is  generous  in  its  passions,  which 
ever  belong  to  a  master-spirit;  but  we 
are  wearied  and  displeased  by  his  "  relish 
for  whatever  is  graced ;"  his  time-serving 
dalliance  with  aristocrats;  his  constant 
seeking  after  those  who  are  affluent  or 
distinguished  in  the  land.  In  glancing  at 
his  earlier  years,  as  sketched  in  these 
volumes,  when  the  fine  brave  boy,  ad- 
mired and  caressed  by  all,  was  full  of  feel- 
ing and  passion,  and  went  careering  on  to 
the  summit  of  his  profession  with  a  sin- 
gularly characteristic  energy,  we  cannot, 
without  regret,  view  him  in  his  latter 
years-— dandled  by  his  aristocratic  infe- 
riors— and  touched  but  too  deeply  with 
the  •'.  beauty  that  shocks  you — pride  that 
licks  the  dust."  But  these  are  remarks 
UDgmteful  to  us,  and  unwillinsly  elicited. 
In  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  we  nave  lost  a 
great  painter ;  and  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy  tell  us  that  his  loss  will  not 
easily  bo  supplied. 


The  Aldihb  Poets,  No.  XII.*— The 
spirited  publisher,  who  has  ventured  to 
cliallenge  comparison  of  his  typographical 
excellencies  with  those  of  that  mat  Ve- 
netian worthy,  Aldus,  and  wno  bears 
himself  right  gallantly,  even  at  such  fear- 
ful odds,  continues  to  enrich  our  libraries 
with  his  exquisitely  neat  series  of  the 
poets.  With  the  number  of  the  present 
month,  however, — the  Works  of  Beattie^ 
we  confess  ourselves  not  altogether  pleased. 
The  memoir  prefixed  is  very  heavy  and  te- 
dious, and  tne  volume  is  crammed  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  airant 
trash,  and  of  which  it  may  well  have  been 
remarked,  that  they  do  not  contain  a  single 
poem  which  rises  above  mediocrity  ;  and 
that  if  Beattie  had  never  touched  the  lyre 
with  a  more  powerful  hand,  a  memoir  of 
his  life  would  not  have  been  required  for 
the  Aldine  PoeU.  The  ''  Minstrel"  is 
here,  however,  and  may  compensate  for 
all  deficiencies. 

Notwithstanding  many  marks  of  care- 
lessness, and  some  of  bad  taste,  the 
Twelve  NioRTst  is  very  amusing,  and 
will  repaj  the  reader's  trouble  of  glancing 
througn  its  pages.  We  are  elad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  saving  this,  for  we 
find,  on  looking  through  the  preface,  that 
the  writer  hints  to  his  worthy  public,  that 
he  stands  in  need  of  their  helping  kind- 
ness, and  that  his  crime  of  publishing 
was  incurred  "  with  a  view  to  benefit  the 
author,  and  *  hath  that  extent,  no  more/  " 
Such  a  confession  as  this,  is  unusual  in 
these  "  fat,  pursy  times,"  and  deserves 
favour  for  its  honesty.  The  tales  are  well 
written  throughout.  In  the  '*  Eve  of 
.Walpurgis,"  3ie  interest  is  kept  up  in  a 
singular  de^ee ;  and  in  mftuy  passages  we 
find  much  vivid  description.  The**dhcst," 
and  the  '*  Button  Holder,"  have  also  con- 
siderable merit. 

The  learned  and  gifted  translator  of 
the  Orlando  Furiobo  has,  in  the  volume 
before  uBtt  completed  his  valuable  la- 
bours. It  was  tne  proud  boast  of  Ari- 
osto,  on  finishing  his  immortal  work,  that 
he  left  his  readers  satisfied ;  his  translator 
may  well  entertain  a  similar  hope ;  for 
the  last  volume  is  even  more  worthy  than 


*  The  Aldine  Poets.  No.  IS.  The  Poems  of 
Beattie  with  a  Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Dyce.  iSmo.  London:  Pickering:.  1831. 

t  The  Twelve  Nights.  1  vol.  8vo.  Whitta- 
ker,  Treacher,  and  Co.    issi.    London. 

t  The  Orlando  Purioso,  translated  into  Snip- 
Uah  Terse,  from  the  Italian  of  Arlosto,  by  W. 
Stewart  Rose.  Vol.  8.  Post  8vo.  London : 
Murray,    isai. 
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its  predecessors,  and  contains  matter  of  a 
rarer  value.  We  cannot  sufficiently  ex- 
press onr  gratitude  to  Mr.  Rose  in  aiford- 
mg  us  a  translation  of  our  favourite  poem, 
free  from  the  coarseness  of  Harrington, 
and  the  dullness  of  Hoole.  We  can  here 
enjoy  the  lisrht,  half-veiled  pleasantry  of 
Ariosto,  and  admire  his  exquisite  idiom 
of  expression,  without  the  fear  of  its 
being  mingled  with  the  bufibonery  and 
slang  of  the  worthy  godson  and  courtier 
of  the  virgin  queen.  The  volume  before 
us  presents,  for  the  first  time  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader,  the  first  fifteen  stanzas  of  the 
last  canto  ;  and  we  have  been  much 
struck  by  the  elegance  and  ease  of  a 
translation,  which  was  attended  with  such 
difficulty  as  to  render  nugatory  all  pre- 
vious attempts.  Englishmen  may  at  last 
read  Ariosto*s  description  of  the  wits  and 
learned  men,  who  shed  such  surpassing 
splendour  on  the  age  of  the  Medici ;  and 
the  light  of  whose  renown  has  shone  on 
our  happier,  though  homelier  aera.  There 
is  yet  a  melancholy  feeline  engendered  by 
perusing  these  celebrated  stanzas  ;  for 
many,  whose  names  are  therein  blazoned 
forth  as  the  most  deserving  of  fame  and 
honour,  live  only  in  the  page  of  Ariosto. 
Immortality,  it  is  true,  hath  been  there 
secured  to  them  ;  but  had  it  not  been  for 
that  memorial,  their  fame  had  passed 
from  the  earth,  unheeded  and  unknown. 

Standard  Novels,  No.  3. — ^Of  tlie  nu- 
merous progeny  sent  into  the  world  each 
successive  month,  we  know  none  more 
spirited,  more  delightful,  or  more  deserv- 
ing of  hearty  support,  than  this.  The 
present  number  contains  the  whole  of 
Cooper's  novel  of  The  Spy,« — so  rich 
and  varied  in  incident — so  vivid  and  faith- 
ful in  its  pictures — so  teeming  with  '*  pe- 
rilous and  hair-breadth  'scapes,"  that, 
even  in  perusal,  have  made  the  boldest 
"  hold  his  breath  "  for  a  time.  Nothing 
can  be  so  worthy  of  study  as  a  picture  of 
true  patriotism — of  that  love  of  country 
whicn  soars  above  selfish  motives,  and 
tarty  considerations ;  and  that  picture, 
lesigned  in  tlie  novel  of  the  Spy,  con- 
tains some  of  the  oestand  boldest  touches 
of  Cooper's  vigorous  pen.  In  the  intro- 
duction, prefixed  to  this  edition,  there  is 
some  interesting  matter,  which  will  repay 
the  perusal.  In  a  former  number  we 
treated  of  American  literature,  and  can 
only  at  present,  on  this  subject,  add,  that 


«  Standard  Novels,  No.  s.  The  Spy;  by 
Cooper ;  with  Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  Col- 
bum  and  Bentley.    l2mo.    London.    1831. 
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Mr.  Cooper  seems  justified  in  his  proud 
anticipation,  that  a  brighter  prospect  is 
now  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  Republic  ; 
and  that  she  is  about  to  assume  that  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which 
nature  has  designed  her  to  fill,  and  to 
which  her  institutions  inevitably  tend. 

"  A  publication  On  tbe  Nature  and 
Dignity  ov  Christ,  by  Joanna  Baillie.* 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  being  from  the  pen 
of  an  author  so  eminently  distinguished 
in  a  very  diflTerent  walk  of  literature .  The 
theological  opinions  avowed  by  the  writer, 
diverge  from  the  established  orthodox 
standard,  in  the  same  direction  as  those 
of  our  great  epic  poet :  in  plain  terms, 
Joanna  Baillie,  like  Milton,  is  an  Arian. 
Thevolume,a  thin  octavo,  consists  entirely 
of  extracts  from  the  authorized  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  exception  of 
thirty-six  pages  of  introduction  and  re- 
marks. There  is  a  tone  of  sincerity  and 
a  spirit  of  Christian  toleration  displayed 
in  this  little  work,  which  merit  unaualified 
approbation,  and  which,  indepenaently  of 
the  celebrity  of  the  writer,  entitle  it  to  be 
noticed  with  the  utmost  respect,  however 
widely  our  own  opinions  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject  may  difler  from  those  she 
advocates.  Into  the  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine in  question,  it  is  not  the  province  of 
a  journal  such  as  ours  to  enter. 

Enlightened  financiers,  and  tbe  friends 
of  public  instruction,  will  do  well  to  second 
the  arguments  laid  down  by  the  writer  of 
a  Letter  to  Lodd  Altuorp  on  thb 
Proposed  Reduction  in  the  Newspaper 
Si  AMP  and  Advertisement  Duties,  t — 
Steering  a  middle  course  between  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposi- 
tion, and  Mr.  BuUer's  amendment,  Mr. 
Douglas  clearly  demonstrates  the  advan- 
tage that  would  accrue  to  the  country  and 
to  the  revenue,  by  the  reduction  of  the 
stamp  duty  to  one  penny  on  each  paper, 
and  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the 
advertisement  tax. 

The  Rectory  of  VAi.EHEAD,t  which 
has  already  reached  a  third  edition,  is  a 
work  eminently  entitled  to  the  favour  it 
has  experienced.  To  the  Christian,  it 
presents  a  placid  mirror  of  Christian  sen- 


*  A  View  of  the  General  Tenonr  of  the  New 
Testament  regarding  the  Nature  and  Dignity 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  including  a  collection  of  the 
yarious  passages  in  the  Qospels,  Acts  of  the 
ApoeUes,  and  the  Epistles,  which  relate  to 
that  subject.  By  Joanna  Baillie.  8vo.  Lon- 
don Longman  and  Co.,  1 83 1. 
'    t  London :  Hunt,  Chance,  h  Co. 

t  1  Vol.  ismo.    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  ft 
Co.    1831. 
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timestf  and  to  the  man  of  the  world,  it 
exhibits  a  tranqutUizinff  picture  of  that 
"  peace  which  pasaeth  all  understanding." 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Annua! 
RnmosPECT  op  Pubuc  Avpairs,  fok 
1831,*  b  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  It 
contains  an  ample  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  Belgic  Revolution— 'the 
insunectionaiy  Movements  in  Germany 
— 4>ur  Parliamentary  Proceedings — ^the 
revolutionary  movements  in  Spain  and 
Switzerland — the  state  of  Portugal,  and 
the  noble  struggle  in  Pdand.  As  a  work 
of  reference,  it  will  be  found  exceedingly 
useful  by  those  who  may  be  indisposed  to 
advert  to  the  bulky  registers  of  passing 
events. 

The  Island  Bride,  a  poem  by  the 
Rev.  Hoban  Gaunter,  f  has,  in  these  anti- 
poetical  days,  reached  a  second  edition ; 
an  indirect  proof  of  merit.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  the  Mauritius,  and  the  bard  having 
visited  that  delightful  island,  has  been  en* 


«  London :  Longman  &  Co.    Cabinet  Li- 
brary. 
t  1  Vol.  0TO.    London :  Bun,  1831. 


abled  to  infuse  the  warmth  of  truth  into 
his  descriptions.  It  is  a  pleasant  summer 
volume,  and  will  reward  the  perusal  of 
the  rural  loiterer. 

Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poems,  * 
shew  that  their  fair  culbor  posaessea  a 
true  spirit  of  minstrelsy ;  they  abo  prow 
her  to  be  endowed  with  that  elevated 
moral  feeling  which  is  the  crowning  glory 
of  womanhood.  The  introductory  poem, 
as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  collec- 
tion, is  of  a  solemn  and  reflective  cast.  If 
not  so  florid  or  so  musical  in  her  lays  as 
some  of  her  tuneful  sisters,  Mrs.  Moodie 
is  second  to  none  in  power  of  thought 
and  strength  of  expression.  We  regret 
that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  illus- 
trate our  observations  by  quotation. 

A  Friendly  AnvfCB  to  the  LoaDs, 
ON  THE  Reform  Bill,  t  is  a  judicious  and 
well-timed  pamphlet,  which  we  trust  will 
be  read  with  profit  in  the  proper  quarter. 


*  Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poems  by  Susanna 
Strickland  (now  Mrs.  Moodie,)  London :  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.    1831. 

t  London  :  Ridgway.    1891. 
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interesting  experiments  on  evaporation. 


The  advanced  state  of  those  arts  which 
are  dependent  upon  chemistry  and  me- 
chanics, sufiiciently  explains  why  the  in- 
vestigations of  ingenious  men  should  at 
present  be  more  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  known  processes,  than  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  principles. 

We  must  not  look  for  the  appearance 
of  an  Arkwright  or  a  Walt  in  every  age ; 
yet  it  were  idle  to  assert,  that  discovery 
has  reached,  or  even  distantly  approached 
its  ultimate  limit.  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  eventual  attainment  of  per- 
fection in  the  useful  arts  is  not  better 
secured  by  this  course  of  progression; 
whether  certain  intervals  are  not  needed, 
wherein  the  inventive  powers  may  be  ap- 
plied to  simplify  discoveries  already  made, 
and  such  a  lednction  attained  in  the  ex- 
pense attending  their  exercise,  as  will 
bring  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number 
of  individuals  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences which  they  afford.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  these  objects  would,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  provide  ample  oc- 


cupation for  inventors,  and  would  seem  to 
be  at  least  as  beneficial  to  society  as  the 
creation  of  new  wants. 

The  great  advances  made  by  this  coun- 
try in  adapting  machinery,  and  in  apply- 
ing the  discoveries  of  cnemistry  to  the 
manual  arts,  are,  comparatively  speakings 
receot.  Little  more  toan  half  a  century 
has  passed,  since  that  first  impulse  was 
eiven  to  our  cotton  manufactures  which 
has  since  gone  forward  uninterruptedly* 
and  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed. 
Not  a  year  elapses  that  does  not  leave 
behind  it  valuable  evidence  of  this  grow- 
ing superiority,  which  is  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  branch  of  industry  just 
mentioned.  It  is  therefore  unwise  to 
imagine  that  the  field  for  still  farther  im- 
provement is  not  widely  open,  or  that  we 
must  be  forced  to  seek  new  channels  for 
the  exercise  of  invention. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
we  see  improvements  continually  brought 
forward  into  practice,  which,  having  been 
long  since  proposed  by  scientific  men. 
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have  lain  dormant,  either  because  othet 
circumstances  were  wanUng  fortlieir  suc- 
cessful development,  or  because  the  arti- 
ficial wants  of  society  have  not  sooner  led 
the  way  to  their  adoption. 

A  striking  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
position  is  furnished  by  a  circumstance 
which  is  now  exciting  much  interest  among 
numerous  classes  of  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  chemical  operations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Doctor  Edward  Hales,  a  man  of  consider- 
able mental  powen  and  of  high  scientific 
auainmenls,  proposed  to  force  currents  of 
air  through  nuids,  while  subjected  to  the 
action  of  heat,  as  an  advantageous  means 
of^  assisting  towards  their  evaporation. 
His  proposal,  which  stands  upon  the  Re< 
cords  of  the  Royal  Society,  drew  con- 
siderable attention  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
Ucation,  and  a  series  of  experiments  was 
consequently  made  by  anotner  very  inge- 
nious gentleman,  Mr.  Keene  Fits|;enJdy 
with  a  hope  of  realising  some  of  its  ei- 
perted  advantages.  These  experiments 
proved  unsoccwsful,  and  no  further  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  Dr.  Hales's  views, 
until  about  eight  j^eara  ago,  and  then 
even  without  obtaining  sucn  .advantages 
as  led  die  experimenter  to  persevere  with 
hi*  enquiries.  Still  more  recently,  how- 
ever, another  votary  of  science  has  pro- 
posed, and  brought  to  a  successful  result, 
an  arrangement  of  appaiatusy  whereby  the 
benefits  promised  by  the  original  proposer 
are  folly  reaUied,  and  that  too,  hy  means 
so  exceedingly  simple,  that  one  is  led  to 
attribnte  former  fEiilures  to  the  presence  of 
some  needless  and  counteracting  compli- 
cations. 

Similar  disadvantages  are  seen  to  ac- 
company many  new  inventions,  which  at 
first  are  rendered  difficult  by  their  intri- 
cacy^, and  which  advance  towards  the  per- 
fection of  which  they  are  ci^ble,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  disencumbered  of  un- 
essential appendages. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  are  altered  in  their 
properties,  and  materially  injured  by  ex- 
cessive degrees  of  heat,  or  by  long  expo- 
sure to  even  a  more  moderate  temperature. 
Hence  it  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with 
manufiBbcturers  who  operate  upon  such  sub- 
stances, to  discover  the  means  of  regula- 
ting the  degree  of  heat  which  they  employ, 
and  of  limiting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  du- 
ration of  their  processes. 

The  comparative  experiments  herein 
stated,  will  shew  that  both  these  objects 


ai6  attained  in  a  most  important  degree 
by  the  adoption  of  Dr.  Hales's  suggestions. 
These  experiments  having  been  under- 
taken with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  a  legal 
question,  were  conducted  with  the  greatest 
carefulness,  in  the  presence- of  several  ac- 
complished engineers  and  men  of  science. 

The  apparatus  empbyed  was  a  rectan- 
gular copper  pan,  six  feet  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  furnished  at 
the  sides  and  bottom  with  an  external  cas- 
ing of  the  same  material,  in  order  that  by 
the  admission  of  high-pressure  steam  be- 
tween the. two  sur&ces,  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  pan  might  be  brought  to 
boil.  The  apparatus  employed  for  con- 
veying air  into  the  fluid  consisted  of  three 
horizontal  copper  tubes,  placed  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to 
be  evaporated,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
in  a  line  with  the  length  of  the  pan. 
From  these  main  tubes  proceeded,  at  re- 
gular intervals,  small  pipes,  which  dipped 
almost  vertically  into  the  fiuid,  and  reached 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  These 
small  pipes,  360  in  number,  whose  diame- 
ter was  one-eighth  of.  an  inch,  were  open 
at  their  extreme  ends,  and  aflbrded  the 
only  means  of  escape  for  the  air. 

The  blowing  apparatus  consbted  of 
three  cylinders,  each  sixteen  inches  diame- 
ter, with  a  stroke  of  thirty  inches.  These 
vrere  actuated  by  a  steam-engine  of  the 
povrer  of  ten  horses,  and  made  forty  strokes 
per  minute. 

A  preparatory  experiment  vras  made  to 
asceruin  the  quantity  of  vrater  that  would 
be  evaporated. in  a  ^ven  time  by  the 
usual  method,  i. «.,  without  the  employ-* 
ment  of  the  blowing  apparatus.  For  this 
purpose  water  was  admitted  into  the  pan 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and  the  steam«i 
cock  in  connexion  with  the  boiler  was 
opened.  In  five  minutes  the  thermometer 
rose  to  212  degrees,  and  the  water  boiled 
rapidly.  This  boiling  was  continued  for 
twenty  minutes  longer,  when  the  supply 
of  steam  from  the  boiler  was  shut  off,  and 
the  evaporation  during  the  time  of  boiling 
was  ascertained  to  have  amounted  to  3f 
cubic  feet,  or  twenty-one  imperial  gal- 
lons. 

The  same  quantitv  of  water  was  intro- 
dnced  for  the  secoad  as  in  the  first  expe- 
riment, and  when  made  to  boil,  as  before, 
by  the  heat  of  steam,  the  blowing  appara- 
tus was  brought  into  use.  The  effect  was 
instantly  apparent.  In  one  minute  and 
a  half  the  thermometer  fell  from  212  to 
191  degrees,  between  which  latter  point 
and  195  degrees,  it  remained  during  the 
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continuance  of  the  experiment.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty  minutes,  the  steam 
used  for  heating  was  again  shut  off,  the 
blowing  of  air  was  discontinued,  and  the 
evaporation  was  ascertained  to  be  6^  cubic 
feet,  or  thirty-nine  imperial  gallons. 

The  quantity  of  water  vaporized  was 
thus  very  nearly  double  that  of  the  first 
experiment,  although  accompanied  by  a 
diminution  of  seventeen  to  twenty-one 
degrees  of  tbermometric  heat. 

The  next  point  ascertained  was  the 
comparative  efficacy  of  cold  and  heated 
air  in  acceleraitng  evaporation. 

For  these  further  experiments,  the  same 
blowing  apparatus  was  used,  but  as  it  was 
not  practicable  to  heat  the  air  in  its  pas- 
sage to  the  rectangular  pan,  another  cop- 
per vessel  of  an  oval  form  was  employed, 
and  the  heat  was  applied  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  former  trials,  by  admit- 
ting high-pressure  steam  between  the  ves- 
sel and  an  outer  casing.  Water  was  poured 
in  to  the  depth  of  8^  inches,  and  when  a 
thermometer  standing  in  the  liquid  had 
reached  120  degrees,  the  blowing  of  cold 
air  waa  commenced.  In  five  minutes  the 
temperature  of  the  water  had  increased  to 
170,  and  in  ten  minutes  to  180  degrees, 
at  which  point  it  steadily  continued  dur. 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  blowing,  which 
ceased  at  the  end  of  thirty  minutes.  The 
supply  of  steam  for  heating  was  then  shut 
on,  and  the  evaporation  ascertained  to  be 
two  cubic  feet,  or  12^  imperial  gallons. 

The  blowing  tube  was  then  passed 
through  a  strong  charcoal  fire  in  order  to 
heat  &e  air  to  be  injected.  The  tempe- 
rature of  this  was  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  passed 
into  the  area  of  the  tube  between  the  fire 
and  the  copper  pan,  and  was  consequently 
exposed  to  the  current  of  heated  air  in  its 
passage. 

The  same  quantity  of  water  as  before 
was  placed  in  the  copper,  steam  was  ad- 
mitted within  the  casing,  and  when  the 
heat  of  the  water  had  reached  120  degrees, 
the  blowing  of  heated  air  was  begun. 
The  temperatures  of  the  air  and  water 
during  the  course  of  this  experiment  were 
as  under : 

Deg.  Deg. 

At  commencmg  . .  Air  334  . .  Water  120 

in  5  minutes 334 132 

10   328 140 

15 330 144 

20   325 150 

25   329 152 

30  325........  163 

At  this  period~S0  minutes  from  the  com- 


mencement of  the  blowing  of  heated  air 
— it  was  discontinued — thesupply  of  steam 
was  shut  of,  and  the  evaporation  ascer- 
tained to  amount  to  three-fourths  of  a 
cubic  foot,  or  4^  imperial  ffallons  barely, 
— being  exactly  three-eighths  of  the  quan- 
tity evaporated  under  circumstances  cor- 
responding in  every  respect,  except  that 
in  one  case  the  air  was  injected  in  a  cold, 
and  in  the  other  case  in  a  heated  state.  . 
During  all  the  experiments  that  have 
been  detailed,  the  means  employed  for 
heating  the  fluid  were  the  same, — viz. 
steam,  whose  pressure  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere  was  equal  to  the  support  of  a 
column  of  sixteen  inches  of  mercury. 

•  Other  experiments  were  made  upon  so- 
lutions of  sugar,  the  comparative  results 
of  which  were  found  to  agree  completely 
with  those  already  detailed  as  maae  with 
water.  By  this  means  it  was  ascertained 
that  eighty-four  gallons  of  a  solution  of 
sugar,  whose  specific  gravity  was  1.373, 
could  be  concentrated  to  the  point  of 
crystallization  in  thirty  minutes,  the  tem- 
perature remaining  during  the  operation 
at  from  160  to  170  degrees,  or  between 
sixty  and  seventy  degrees  lower  than 
would  be  necessary  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. 

One  part  of  the  above  experiments  will 
doubtless  appear  extraordinary.  That  the 
eflfect  of  air  in  promoting  evaporation 
should  be  less  when  heated  than  when 
cold,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  eight, 
appears  contrary  to  reason  and  probability. 
It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  air 
is  a  very  imperfect  conductor  of  heat; 
that  it  expands  itself  to  double  its  original 
bulk  by  the  addition  of  480  degrees  of 
temperature  ;  and  although  the  means 
employed  for  its  propulsion  were  the 
same,  both  in  power  and  celerity,  in 
either  case,  that  for  the  reason  stated, 
the  quantity  actually  expelled  was  far  lesa 
when  heated  than  when  cold. 

•  The  evaporation,  at  low  temperatures* 
of  saccharine  solutions,  and  other  delicate 
organic  substances,  has  already  been  ef- 
fected by  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard  and 
by  Mr.  Barry,  who,  availing  themselves 
of  the  well-known  law,  that  fluids  will 
vaporize  at  reduced  temperatures  when 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, constiucted  evaporating  vessels 
whence  the  air  could  be  exhausted.  This 
was  eflected  in  one  case  by  air  pumps, 
and  in  the  latter  by  the  condensation  of 
steam  in  separate  vessels,  connected  with 
the  apparatus.  These  plans,  as  might  be 
expected  irom  the  talents  and  attatnmenta 
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ef  the  gentlemen  b^  whom  they  were  pro- 
posed, aie  exceedtogly  ingenioui.  Both 
have  proved  successfuk  To  that  of  Mr. 
Howard  we  are  indebted  for  those  shining 
crystals  which  impart  so  beautiful  an  ap- 
pearance to  refined  sugar,  and  Mr*  Bany 
has,  by  means  of  his  apparatus,  produced 
pharmacewtical  preparations  of  very  su- 
perior excellence.  Unfortunately,  how. 
ever,  both  these  inventions  call,  of  nece^ 
«ity,  for  so  much  complication  -and  nice 
adjustment  of  apparatus,  and  otherwise 
Mtail  so  much  expense  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  manufacturer,  that  neither 
has  been  adopted  to  any  extent. 

It  is  a  cnrious  fact,  that  exactly  similar 
Ksnlts  are  thus  attsdnable  by  means  so 
directly  opposite.  In  one  case  evapora- 
tion is  promoted  at  reduced  temperatures 
by  the  abstraction  of  air,  and  in  Dr. 
Uales's  plaa,  by  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  the  same  element. 

The  advantages  of  the  latter  process 
tre  greater  than  those  attendant  upon  the 
Apparatus  of  Messrs.  Howard  or  Barry 
in  these  respects ;— that  the  machinery  is 
more  simple  and  less  costly ;  that  it  can 
be  worked  at  a  smaller  constant  expence ; 
and  that  time  and  labour  are  also  materi- 
nllv  economized. 

it  has  been  imagined,  that  because  the 
processes  are  thus  hastened,  a  correspond- 
ing saving  must  be  experienced  in  the 
quantity  of  fuel  employed.  No  means 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  adopted  for 
lacertaining  the  feet  upon  this  point. 
There  is  not,  however,  much  reason  to 
hope  for  such  additional  advantage— At 
teast,  to  any  important  extent  Itis  well 
known  that  no  economy  of  fuel  results 
Irom  boiling  by  the  heat  of  steam  ;  and, 
in  this  particular  method  of  evaporating, 
it  is  probable  that  the  (]|uicker  abstraction 
of  va^ur  from  the  solution  under  process, 
occasions  the  more  rapid  condensation  of 
the  heating  medium,  and  that  a  certain 
expenditure  of  this,  and  consequently  of 
the  fuel  required  for  its  production,  is  ne- 
cessary for  efiSscting  a  certain  amount  of 
vaporization,  whatever  may  be  the  degree 
9i  celerity  imparted  to  the  process. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  forcing  of 
air  through  fluids,  appears  to  be  purely 
mechanical,  and  would  equally  result 
from  the  employment  of  a  more  extended 
evaporating  surface.  The  agitation  oc- 
casioned by  the  air  in  rising  through  the 
denser  fluid,  occasions  the  surface  to  be 
contiooally  changed.  Were  vessels  em- 
ployed so  extensive  with  reference  to  the 
quantity  of  fluid  aider  operation,  as  con- 
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stantly  to  present  tiie  same  extent  of  sur- 
fiace  to  the  air  as  is  effected  by  the  con^ 
tinual  changes  of  the  agitated  mass,  the 
lame  results  would  be  obtained.  Solu- 
tions might  thus  be  concentrated  as  ra- 
pidly, and  the  superfluous  water  would 
be  all  driven  off  before  Uie  fluid  could  be 
brought  to  indicate  the  temperature  at 
which  ebullition  naturally  commences. 
The  extent  of  apparatus  that  would  be 
necessary,  however,  for  the  production  of 
fttch  an  effect  is  so  great  a«  entirely  to 
prevent  iu  adoption. 

FINE  ARTS. 
VUw  ofthe  NHlgherrUt,  or  Blue  Mount* 
aim  rf  Coimbetoor,  in  Southern  India^ 
draum  from  nature^and  on  tton0,  by  Cap' 
tmn  E.  A.  M'Curdy,  27th  H.  N.  L 

Captain  M'Curdy  has  given  four  views 
of  the  health-restoring  Neilghenries,  with 
a  characteristic  frontispiece*  We  cannot 
say  much  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  execu- 
tion, but  the  views  are  interesting  from 
their  fidelity. 

The  Championt  of  ConetUutumal  Re* 
form,  THt,^Bugt  and  Arms  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  with  m  Summary  rf  the  fiscal 
misery  rf  England.     Effingham  Wilson. 

These  are  gifts  to  Reformera  Mr.  Tilt 
ptesents  the  likeness  of  King  William 
and  his  leading  Ministers.  Mr.  Wilson 
elevates  the  semblance  of  Lord  Brougham 
above  an  astounding  abstract  of  the  bless- 
ings derived  from  a  plethoric  Pension  List 
and  the  National  Debt. 

MUSIC. 

ITALIAN   OPXRA. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  English 
are  very  much  improved  in  their  taste  for 
music.  We  will  not  contradict  this  opi- 
nion ;  still  we  cannot  but  entertain  the 
conviction  that  there  is  some  quackeiy  in 
this  supposed  improvement ;  nor  can  our 
doubts  be  removed  so  long  as  we  perceive 
that  the  vulgar  and  unmeaning  tol-de  roL 
style  of  songs,  which  still  lords  it  in  our 
national  theatres,  is  suffered  to  remain  ; 
and  that  even  Pasta,  in  the  Italian  Opera, 
is  obliged  to  conciliate  general  favour  by 
those  abominable  shakes  at  the  end  of  a 
musical  piece,  which  ••  make  the  judicious 
ffrieve."  We  trust,  however,  that  these 
depravities  will  gradually  disappear,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  we  earnestly  request 
Pasta,  and  every  other  great  singer,  not 
to  condescend  to  court  applause  by  re- 
sorting to  expedients  so  totally  unworthy 
of  their  talents. 
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Madama  Pasta  made  her  appearance 
at  the  King's  Theatre  on  Thuraday.  the 
12th  of  May,  aflter  an  absence  of  three 
years.  The  reception  which  she  expe- 
rienced was  most  flattering  to  her  and  cre- 
ditable to  the  audience.  Averse  as  we  are 
to  exaggerated  compliment,  there  are  oc- 
casions, nevertheless,  when  metaphor  and 
hyperbole  are  justifiable ;  and  certainly, 
if  praise  be  awarded  in  proportion  to  de* 
sert,the  merits  of  Pasta  will  palliate  much 
exuberance  of  fancy.  She  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  first  tragic  actress  now  alive,  inde- 
pendently of  her  claims  to  be  called  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  experienced 
singers.  The  combination  of  various  ta- 
lents—talents too,  which  we  perceive  but 
♦ery  rarely  united  in  one  jierson— have 
given  to  Pasta  that  superiority  over  her 
contemporaries,  which  justifies  her  claims 
to  the  sceptre  of  the  stage.  Pasta  owes 
little  to  nature,  so  far  as  regards  her  voice, 
which  is  rather  obscure,  husky,  and  li- 
mited in  compass ;  but  then  she  is  deeply 
indebted  for  someUiing  eminently  superior 
to  a  fine  voice,  a  soul  capable  of  strong 
feelinp,  and  a  mind  competent  to  grapple 
with  tne  most  trying  difficulties.  Aban- 
doning the  shackles  of  art,  and  despising 
stage  trickery,  of  which  even  clever  jper- 
formers  avsdl  themselves  to  produce  effect, 
Pasta  trusts  solely  to  truth  for  success, 
and  her  hopes  are  never  disappointed. 
Instead  of  addressing  herself  to  the  inva- 
gination of  her  audience,  and  striving  to 
dazile  and  deceive  them  into  an  acqui- 
escence in  her  excellence,  she  calmly,  yet 
confidently,  makes  an  appeal  to  their  sen- 
sibilities and  their  judgments,  and  the 
triumph  which  she  achieves  is  the  more 
genuine  and  enduring,  as  it  is  founded  on 
what  is  gterfial — truth  and  nature.  But 
it  requires  a  great  degree  of  courage,  and 
capabilities  of  a  very  high  order,  in  a  per- 
former, to  depend  entirely  on  such  legi- 
timate means  of  accomplishing  success  ; 
besides,  the  temptation  of  ornament  is  so 
great  to  every  thing  human,  that  you  might 
as  well  expect  a  handsome  female  to  for- 
swear her  finery,  as  a  public  sin^r  to 
resist  the  seductions  of  an  intermmable 
appogiattura. 

Hence  we  find  a  Sontag,  and  even  a 
Malibran,  paying  such  devoted  attention 
to  what  is  merefy  omaicental  in  music, 
that  sometimes  (great  as  they  are)  thej 
totally  lose  sight  of  the  melody,  and  it 
would  puzzle  the  composer  himself  to 
discover  his  own  production  under  the 
redundancy  of  dreif  with  which*  it  is  en- 
cumbered.   We  shall  always  speak  reso* 


lutely  and  decidedly  against  a  practice 
which  we  consider  highly  injurious  to  the 
development  of  sound  taste  in  music; 
and,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear^ 
we  boldly  maintain  that  some  of  the  veiy 
first-rate  artittet  have  often  done  as  much 
harm  to  the  science  of  melody,  by  injudi- 
cious ornament,  as  have  the  mere  pre- 
tenders or  second-rate  perfonners.  We 
shall  declare  ourselves  fearlessly  on  the 
subject,  without  paying  the  least  regard 
either  to  the  degree  of  public  fiivor  which 
such  and  such  sineer  may  enjoy,  or  th* 
length  of  time  which  an  abuse  may  have 
been  sufifiored  to  exist,  not  only  without 
correction  but  with  encouragement.  Jtf  uch 
as  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  extol  Mrs. 
Wood,  we  really  doubt  whether  she  has 
ever  strongly  touched  the  chords  of  the 
human  heart.  Her<  style  of  singing  ia 
essentially  artificial,  and  it  is  abMlutely 
painful  to  watch  her  countenance  when 
she  is  executing  a  passage  requiring  the 
least  degree  of  force  and  expression*  The 
distortion,  not  only  of  her  mouth,  but  of 
her  whole  physiognomy,  is  distressing  to 
behold  ;  and  in  mere  self-defenee,  one  ia 
compelled  to  seal  the  sight.  Now  turn 
we  to  Pasta  : — examine  her  every  move- 
ment— note  carefully  the  varying  express 
sion  of  her  eye — observe  all  her  features, 
and  you  will  find  that  in  the  most  agoniz- 
ing scenes  of  tragedy,  while  she  strongly 
excites  your  feelings  of  pity,  tenderness, 
or  terror,  she  never  produces  an  inclina- 
tion to  withdraw  your  glance;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  strain  it  until  "  the  sense 
aches."  Another  delinquent  is  Rubini,  cer- 
tainly a  tenor  of  no  mean  order^.^^  sin^r 
who  ranks  in  the  first  line  among  Italian 
performers.  He  has  received  much  ap- 
plause in  London,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
an  establ  ished  favorite ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  the  greater  cause  do  we  find  to  cen- 
sure the  meretricious  ornament  for  which 
his  style  is  so  conspicuous,  hurouladu 
and  flourishes  are  interminable ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  escaping  the  infliction  of  bia 
icalm,  which  haunt  you  with  a  kind  of  ««- 
ritd  monotony,  if  we  maybe  allowed  the  pa- 
radoxical expression.  He  never  miaiea  an 
opportunity  of  inflicting  a  reduadancy  of 
unmeanine  notes,  and  some  good-natnred 
people  end  by  penuading  themselvea  that 
he  ones  wdl,  because  he  doesmtidk.  Snch 
an  idea  we  cannot  allow  to  pass,  and  if 
we  are  zealously  and  sincerely  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  good  taste  in  music,  we  see 
no  more  effectual  means  of  guning  out 
object,  than  by  scouting  excesaive  art| 
especially  when  it  is  in  a  manner  lanc* 
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tioied  by  the  antliority  of  a  lirtt>ma 
vocmliat.  No  one  will  saj,  that  a  stylo 
overloaded  with  fine-tonnding  words,  and 
bedaubed  with  metaphon,  is  *  the  one 
which  a  writer  ought  to  adc^,  in  older  to 
establish  his  claims  to  the  title  of  a  classic 
author.  The  mle  holds  the  same  io  ma* 
sic ;  and  as  in  the  first  instance,  such  a 
writer  can  oalj  find  admirers  aoiong  the 
shallow  and  the  ignorant,  so  in  the  latter, 
those  who  are  competent  to  give  an  opi- 
nion on  the  sabject,  will  always  discoon- 
tenance  a  singer  who  woold  be  accounted 
great,  by  the  mere  dint  of  d$earatiim» 

Pasta,  with  great  judgment,  made  her 
appearance  in  the  chancter  of  Mtdea, 
in  which  she  so  decidedly  triumphs.  This 
triumph  is  the  more  snrprisiiijg  and  highly 
to  be  extolled,  as  the  opera  ibielf  has  no 
sham  in  it,  being  altogether  a  Teiy  sad 
affidr.  Some  critics,  in  speaking  of  Ma- 
yer'^  composition,  hsTe  designated  it  l^ 
the  epithets  of  *'  beautiful  and  fine;"  but 
we  cooless  our  inability  to  discover  thia 
eicellence,  and  we  think  it  would  pu&le 
the  ingenuity  of  the  most  enthosiastie 
dilUianti,  to  point  out  the  graces  of  this 
Opera.  The  melody  is  deplorably  defi- 
cient, and  we  would  defy  the  most  sus- 
oepCible  and  educated  ear  to  cateh  a  can* 
tahUe  io  the  whole  progress  of  the  per- 
formance ;  and  be  it  understood,  that  those 
pieces  which  are  especially  relished  and 
ajiplauded  by  the  audience,  are  interpola- 
tmns  from  otner  compositions. 

But  Pasta's  genius  infuses  life  and  W- 

5ur  into  the  cold,  cheerless  skeleton  of 
ayer ;  and  the  sublimity  of  her  acting 
mahes  us  forvetful  of  the  scanty  instru- 
mentality of  &e  opera  through  which  she 
works  hier  mtmcles.  Yet  we  can  easily 
eoDEeive,  and  experience  confirms  tfaie 
opinion,  that  a  great  performer  may  escite 
wonder  even  in  an  indififerent  dramatic 
production:  if  not,  how  could  a  Siddons, 
er  an  0*Neil,  have  drawn  and  delighted 
crowded  audiences  when  performing  in 
such  pieces  as  the  "  Fair  Penitent," 
**  Jane  Shore,"  the  *'  Grecian  Daughter,''' 
and  other  dramatic  fooUrin,  which  still 
keep  possession  of  the  stage.  Pasta  went 
throoffh  her  arduous  task  with  her  accus« 
tomed  self-possession,  and  in  a  masterly' 
style ;  yet,  contrary  to  the  general  opi- 
moa»  we  think  that  her  voice,  which  was 
never  of  a  hi^h  order,  u  somewhat  im- 
paired ;  and,  indeed,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, she  failed  in  producing  effect.  It 
is  in  the  redtetive  that  the  excellence  of 
Pasta  chiefly  rests ;  nothing  can  be  more 
Spmmive  and  mi^ieatic ;  there  is  a  ceitaia 


melancholy  in  her  tones,  that  admirably 
seconds  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  theoignity  of  her  elocution. 
.  The  opera  was  very  strongly  cast^— 
Independent  of  Rubini,  we  had  LabUche»  - 
who  certeiuly  gave  to  the  part  of  Creonu 
an  importance  which  it  by  no  ineans  pos- 
sesses in  the  opera.  This  singer  u  a 
special  favourite  of  ours  -,  he  too,  like 
Pasta,  disdains  quackery,  and  courts  suc- 
cess upon  fair  and  legitimate^  ^unds. 
Rubini,  of  course,  was  as  flourishing  and 
omamentel  as  ever ;  and  he  contrived  td 
lengthoD  the  performance  by  his  protracted 
erobelUshmento.  Some  inveterate  smokers 
will  li^t  a  fresh  cigar  on  the  end  of  an 
expiring  one— «uch  is  exactly  the  case 
with  Rubim ;  he  has  a  knack  of  append- 
ing  the  commencement  of  a  new  roulatU 
to  the  last  note  of  iu  predecessor,  which, 
doubtless,  afibrds  great  delectation  to  a 
certain  class  of  musical  ears,  for  in  the 
midst  of  our  affliction  we  heard  a  gentle- 
man exclaim,  "  What  feeling  the  man 
has !"— But  the  best  of  the  a&iris,  that 
Rubini  has  his  string  of  ornaments  aiways 
ready-prepared  for  use,  and  we  cannot 
but  imagine,  that  as  some  wits  carry  their 
good  things  and  m^imiptut  in  their 
pocketo  when  they  go  into  society,  in  the 
same  manner  does  Rubini  carry  his  vocaJ 
quips  and  cranks  to  the  King's  Theatre. 
Liko  the  wits  in  question,  he  is  sometimes 
unfortunate  in  the  application  of  his  arti- 
cle— ^for  he  introduces  his  brilliancies,  as 
honest  Sancho  lugsed  in  his  proverbs,  by 
the  head  and  shoiuders — never  troubling 
himself  whether  tbe;f  are  oat  of  place  or 
nota  Be  the  music  pathetic — grave — 
Uvely-- light  or  tragic,  it  is  all  one  to 
Rubini ;  he  most  dispose  of  his  commo- 
dity some  way  or  another.  We  are  the  less 
lenient  towards  him,  because  he  is  a  singer 
of  unquestionable  merit,  and  gifted  with 
powers  of  no  common  order.  His  voice 
IS  certainly  indifierent,  when  compared  to 
that  of  Donzelli ;  yet  it  contains  some 
sweet  notes,  which  added  to  consummate 
skill,  and  great  power  of  execulios,  have 
contributed  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
tenon,  Curioni  went  through  the  part  of 
Giason$  as  he  does  through  every  other 
part,  that  is,  with  a  tranquil,  comfortable 
coldness.  Much  as  this  may  befit  an  ab- 
stracted philosopher,  or  a  proifound  mathe* 
matician,  it  is  rather  out  of  keeping  with 
the  character  of  a  lover,  which  Uunoni  is 
sooften  called  upon  to  personate.  Of  Miss 
Fanny  Ay  ton,  having  nothing  pleasant  to 
report,  we  shall,  with  an  effort  at  gallantry^ 
pasM  over  her  musical  delinquencies  ^  but 
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we  humbly  request  the  annaeer  not  t6 
thrust  her  rorwara  in  parts  to  which  she  is 
totally  incompetent ;  more  specially  when 
stubborn  memory  tells  us  that  they  have 
been  filled  by  Caradori. 

NEW  MUSIC. 
"Go  Still  Voice  of  Fond  Affectum:*^ 
A  Sonz,  written  by  Thomas  AtkinsoH,  Esq, 
The  music  composed  and  arranged  by 
Thomas  Maefarlane.  Glasgow:  MacFay^ 
den.  The  |>oetrv  of  this  song  is  graceful, 
and  the  music  pfeaung. 

THE  DRAMA« 

DEUXY   LANS   AND  COVSNT  OAftDEIf 
TBFATRS8. 

Theatrical  monopoly,  notwithstanding 
the  support  derivea  from  parchment  and 
prescription,  is  decidedly  tottering  to  its 
fall.  In  vain  do  the  mat  lessees  appeal 
to  the  protecting  authority  of  law ;  no 
sooner  is  one  contrabandist  made  to  suflfer 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  his  delinquency, 
than  a  host  press  forward  to  supply  his 
place.  Every  leading  section  of  London 
will  shortly  have  its  theatre.  Kean  has 
erected  his  standard  at  the  "  City  Sub* 
scription ;"  Ward,  Abbot,  and  Flgerton, 
are  about  to  migrate  to  Knigbtsbridge ; 
the  Queen's  has  attracted  its  dividend  of 
talent ;  and  others,  of  whose  very  site  we 
are  ignorant,  have  sprung  up  like  mush- 
rooms. We  trust  that,  out  of  the  multi- 
tude, one,  at  least,  will  arise  worthy  of  the 
age— ^  dome,  sacred  to  wit,  poetry,  and 
morality— «nd  free  from  the  profenation  of 
figurantig,  and  quadrupeds,  and  *   *    *. 

A  revolution  in  theatricals  was  un- 
avoidable. The  dramatic  sovereignty  had 
been  so  long  vested  in  incompetent  hands, 
that  a  dissoltttion  of  the  empire  of  exclu- 
sive privilege,  was  a  thing  to  be  expected 
in  the  ordinary  march  of  events.  It  has 
come,  perhaps,  earlier  than  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  the  best  thanks  of  the  public 
are  due  to  the  heads  of  the  rival  coli- 
seums, for  having  accelerated  its  course. 

But  for  the  constantly*  recurring  notice 
of  the  press,  whose  seal,  is,  at  least  not 
abated  by  admissions  and  advertisements, 
the  riones  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  must,  ere  now,  have  *'  fallen  into 
the  sere— .the  yellow  leaf."  They  had 
ceased  to  be  fashionable  with  the  "  thrice- 
refined;"  and  the  increasing  lateness  of 
the  dinnei^hour,  made  attendance  upon 
them  a  sacrifice  of  convenience,  even  to 
personages  less  exalted.  When  they 
ceased  to  be  the  accustomed  resort  of  the 
patricians,  their  enormous  bulk,  which 


overwhelms  the  capacities  of  ordinary  eaftf 
and  eyes,  became  a  serious  objection  to 
them*  The  elegantes^,  who  cared  only  for 
staring  at  each  other,  had  disappeared, 
and  the  play-going  citisens  who  succeeded 
them,  could  not  get  their  pennyworth. 
The  man  of  taste  would  not  do  hequent 

genance,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  glimpse  of 
hakspeare.  The  intelligent  father  of  ■ 
virtuous  family,  however  ardent  might  bo 
his  admiration  of  the  drama,  could  feel 
little  disposition  to  introduce  his  homo 
cirele  among  maudlin,  half-price  lobbv'- 
loungera,  swaggering  pugilists,  and  the 
degraded  creotares  of  tte  saloons. 

The  tendency  that  everything  connected 
vrith  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  public 
has  to  degenerate  into  a  job,  is  truly  asto- 
nishing. From  the  meanest  of  our  corpo* 
rations,  to  the  most  gigantic  of  the  fabnca 
devoted  to  amusement,  the  system  of 
abuse  is  one  and  the  same.  In  each  case, 
ignorance  or  knavery  wields  the  leaden 
sceptre  of  monopoly,  and  roles  supreme. 

Authors  are  beginniftg  to  act  honestly 
by  themselves,  and  to  expose  the  mal- 
practices of  theatrical  government.  Ken* 
ney's  prefisce  to  his  play  of  "  The  Pledge," 
only  echoes  the  voice  of  many.  He  has 
felt  "  the  oppressor's  wrong,  and,  what 
aggravates  "  the  proud  man  scontnmely," 
tlie  wounds  of  hu  spirit  have  been  irri- 
tated by  pecuniary  grievances.  For  his 
popular  piece  of  *'  Masaniello,"  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  he  never  pocketted  a 
farthing ;  and  we  undemtand  that  he  has 
of  late  danced  irksome  attendance  to  ob- 
tain a  recompense  for  his  adaptation  of 
"  Hemani."  "  There  be  more  men  is 
like  predicament."  The  manager  parades 
the  norron  of  an  empty  treasury,  when  - 
an  unhappy  scribe  claims  his  due,  and 
yet  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  doomed 
to  crave  and  sufifer  and  depart  unpaid,  Mr. 
Wallack,  Mr.  Cooper,  or  Mt.  Harley^ 
walks  coolly  away  with  a  weekly  stipend 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  Whenex- 
cellentand  educated  actonwere  numerous, 
they  had  moderate  salaries ;  and  authois 
were  remunerated  and  respected :  now* 
when  there  are  not  more  thanhalf-a<doieB 
of  good  performen  in  London,  an^  thing 
t>eyond  a  mere  itiefc,  will  receive  tea 
pounds  a  week,  while  an  attthor  is  left  to  a. 
midshipman's  half  pay,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  eall'boy. 

The  men  who  ascend  to  the  bonoaio 
of  management,  are  oddly  qualified  for 
"  state  and  dignity."  Superannuated  ae* 
tore,  third-rate  singers,  dancing-SBastais. 
associations  of  usurers,  half-pay  officirs* 
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it  hoeginm  omnt,  reflate  the  diamatic 
habits  of  the  first  nation  on  earth.  Such' 
an  executive  cannot  fiaiil  to  enforce  the 
rigid  laws  of  taste.  The  happy  results 
are  made  manifest  in  translations  from  the' 
French ;  and  melodramas,  mighty  in  their 
disreganl  of  grammar,  in  thundering  rant, 
and  in  jokes  redolent  of  the  pleasant  pur* 
liens  of  White*Hait-Yard.  A  scene- 
painter,  in  the  managerial  presence^  takes 
precedence  of  all  writers,  comic,  or  tragic ; 
and  a  gentleman*adapteris  as  much  above 
the  perpetrator  of  an  original  |»lay,  as  is 
the  premier  duke  above  Uie  junior  baron. 
Misfortune  has  not  emptied  her  last  vial 
on  the  head  of  a  hapless  son  of  genius, 
until  he  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  first 
night  at  a  metropolitan  theatre.  When 
shall  we  have  men  of  honour  and  of  let- 
ters, able  and  willing  to  do  justice  to  the 
poetic  spirit  of  the  country  1 

The  Drury  I^ne  novelty  of  the  month, 
has  been  an  Opera  called  *'  The  Emmary ; 
or^  th€  RweU  rf  MoicowJ"  Onslow's 
Opera  of  '<  I>  Colporteur,"  is  said  to  have 
furnished  the  music  which  Mr.  Barham 
Livius  has  docked,  trimmed  and  decorated 
for  the  English  stage.  Mr.  Livius  is  to 
us  "  a  marvel  and  a  mystery."  His  name 
always  reminds  us  of  the  Scrutatoe.-!  and 
Philos,  whoae  epistolary  favours  grace 
the  nrints  of  the  day ;  it  looks  like  an 
appellation  free  to  any  man,  whose  brain 
does  duty  on  the  boards  of  a  play-house. 
We  have  been  familiar  with  it  from  our 
boyhood — and  we  would  willingly  give  a 
score  of  our  Perryian  pens,  to  know 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Barham  Livius  be  a 
breathing  subject  of  William  the  Fourth. 
He  is  neither  composer — ^play*wright— 
nor  cobbler  of  VaudnUlet*  What  is  he 
then  1  Is  he  a  relative  of  that  respectable 
citiienof  Padua,  Titus  Livios? — Barham, 
"  We  conjure  70a  by  that  whidi  you  profeas, 
(Howe'er  you  came  to  know  it)  ansvrer  os  i " 

The  words  of  the  "  Emissary"  are,  we 
believe,  of  Gallic  origin,  albeit,  a  London 
gentleman  hath  ma^animously  falher'd 
the  trash.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than 
half-a-dozen  of  wits  were  leagued  in  con- 
cocting the  operatic  olto'podinda.  It  was 
most  wholesomely  hissed  on  its  first  re- 
presentation, and  its  subsequent  efiecthas 
been  to  establish  a  cordon  tanitairg  be* 
tween  the  public  and  Old  Drury. 

Mr.  Knowles'  "  Alfred"  continues  to 
Ve  represented,  though  with  less  frequency 
fkan  It  deserves.  It  has  firmly  established 
iti«lf  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  intellec- 
tu4  community — an  author *s  greatest  tri> 
umfiL  ITie  clever  Comedy  iS  "  The  JEx- 
guiiftn/'  the  production  of  Don  T.  de 


Trueba,  a  Spaniard,  recently  brought  out 
with  success  at  Covent  Garden,  has  been 
forced  to  sound  a  retreat  by  the  advance 
of  •*  Napoleon,"  backed  by  one  of  the  veri- 
table cocked  chapeaux,  transferred  by  the 
sub-valet  of  the  Emperor  to  a  virtuoto^^f 
the  Rue  Frvpperie  for  the  modest  consider-* 
ation  of  a  dmi»frane»  Bonaparte's  junc- 
tion with  the  Covent  Garden  poweis, 
frightened  the  Drury  authorities  mto  an 
alliance  with"  Timaw  the  TaHw,"  who, 
by  the  display  of  his  Calmuck  cavalry, 
hath,  in  the  opinion  of  sundry  vrarlike 
tailors,  and  divers  strategical  milliners, 
thrown  the  Saxon  monarch  completely 
into  the  shade. 

'<  Napoleon"  was  heralded  by  all  "  the 
pomp  and  circumstance*'  of  playhouse 

J>uflF.  A  regiment  of  infantry  was  raised 
or  the  occasion — Ducrow's  free  lances 
were  hired,  and  a  powder  magazine  erected 
to  meet  the  expenditure  of  ammunition* 
essential  to  the  grandeur  of  the  campaign. 
Then  came  the  crowning  attraction — the 
identical  ehapeau ! — the  bona- fide  eulottee ! 
— If  Bonaparte  himself  could  not  appear 
"  by  particular  desire,  for  one  night  only," 
the  next  best  thing  was  accomplished  in 
the  debut  of  an  ex-imperial  hat  and 
breeches.  Small  blame  to  the  manage- 
ment, if  exertions  such  as  these  could  not 
satisfy  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  possi- 
blepublics. 

Feeling  with  Mr.  Kemble  that  the  bea- 
ver and  the  breeches  (the  word  is  coarse, 
but  the  alliteration  is  irresistible),  form 
the  feature,  the  nasal  promontory,  as  it 
were,  of  the  piece,  we  may  be  pardoned  if 
we  dismiss  tne  acting  with  little  cost  of 
words.  After  the  cover  of  his  superior 
and  nether  man.  Napoleon  was  the  most 
important— -indeed  the  only  character  in 
the  drama.  Warde  enacted  him,  and  by 
adopting  the  same  attitudes  and  outward 
forms,  with  which  prints  and  pictures  have 
made  us  fiuniliar,  ne  at  times  created  the 
requisite  illusion — but  starts — tricks — and 
absurdities  of  various  kinds,  soon  imparted 
the  sad  conviction,  that  of  the  relentless 
conqoerorandsagacious  legislator,  nothing 
was  present  save  a  weather-beaten  cocked 
hat,  and  a  pair  of  thread-bare  unmention- 
ables ! — Sie  trantU  gloria  ! 

Shall  Drury  be  outdone  in  the  exalted 
competition  1.  Forbid  it — <'  guns,  drums, 
trumpets,  blunderbuss,  ana  thunder'.'* 
A  caoinet  secret  has  just  been  whispered 
into  our  unworthy  ear : — "  We  too  shall 
have  a  Napoleon ;  one  that  will  leave  the 
hatMfu  crown  and  sant  cockade  !*'  Even^ 
as  our  timid  fingers  falter  over  thb  page. 
"  the  armourers  are  closing  rivets  up ;" 
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and  hear  it  thou  exnldng  rival,  and  wax 
pale  as  the  most  consumptive  paisnip  in 
thy  renowned  Garden— if  "  they  of  the 
adverse  faction"  have  divided  the  hero's 
life  into  seven  divisions,  Drury  has  done 
more,  for  she  has  divided  the  hero  him- 
self !  Little  Miss  PooU  will  he  the  Na- 
poUon  of  Brienne --.Mri.  WayUtt  will 
penonify  his  assumption  of  the  toga  virt- 
MS— and,  at  last,  risins  sujpcrior  to  the 
petticoat,  the  terror  of  legitimacy  will 
come  forth  embodied  in  the  might  and 
majesty  of  WtUlack  ! — Such  are  the  two 
great  national  theatres  in  this  present 
month  of  June,  1831! 

smalTtalk. 

Crakles  Kkmbi  b's  Visit  to  Paris.-^ 
Much  speculation  has  been  excited  in  tho 
theatrical  world  respecting  the  purport  of 
this  gentleman's  recent  departure  for  the 
French  capital.  His  previous  trip  suc- 
eeeded  in  procuring  the  spectacle  of  iVd- 
poieon.  It  is  presumed  that  his  present 
journey  has  for  its  object  the  engagement 
of  some  astonishing  performers  of  the 
auadruped  species.  The  drama  of  Les 
lAoHs  de  Mysore  has  been  so  successful 
at  the  Parisian  Ctrque-Olyntpique,  that  it 
is  probable  that  the  rml  lions,  tigers,  boars, 
&c.  &c.,  which  set  in  that  piece,  will  be 
prevailed  upon  to  make  thetr  appearance 
at  Covent-ffarden.  The  supposition  is 
etrengthenea  by  the  rumour  of  Mr.  Lacy 
having  joined  Mr.  Kemble  in  France. 
Mr.  Lacy  is  one  of  the  principal  supports 
of  the  drama — the  head'earpenter  at  Co- 
vent-garden,  or  lieutenant  to  Mr.  Farley. 

A  Good  Act..— A  play  was  performed 
at  one  of  the  French  tneatrea  for  the  be- 
nefit of  some  charitable  institution.  The 
piece  was  extremely  dull,  and  tried  ex- 
ceedingly the  patience  of  the  audience. 
One  of  the  spectators,  at  the  conclusion^ 
asked  his  fneni— "  Well,  how  do  you 
like  this  wretched  stuiT?*'— "  I  like  one 
act  of  it  very  well."  *'  Indeed !  which 
is  that  I"—"  Why,  the  act  of  charity:' 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Major  Rieketis  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, to  be  erabellisliea  with  a  map,  and 
several  plates,  a  '*  Narrative  of  the  Ash- 
antee  war,  including  the  Particulars  of 
the  Capture  and  Massacre  of  Sir  Charles 
M'Carthy,  Governor  of  the  Western  Coast 
of  Africa,  and  the  Subsequent  Military 
Operations  of  the  British  and  Native  AU 
lied  Forces,  from  1812  to  1838." 


In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
"  Route  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to 
the  Alps."    By  Henry  Lawes  Long,  Esq. 

Nearly  ready^— The  Second  Volume  of 
the  *'  Life  of  Thomas  Ken,  deprived 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wellsy  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  Spirit  of  the  l^mea 
Political  and  Religious,  particularly  thoso 
ffreiLt  events,  the  Restoration  and  R4BV0- 
fution  of  16iB8 ;  including  the  period  of 
fanatical  Puritanism,  from  1640,  to  the 
death  of  Cromwell."  By  the  Rev.W.  L. 
Bowles,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Canter^ - 
bury. 

In  the  Press.— <'  Letlera  on  Prophetic 
Subjects."  Parti.  By  James  H.  Frere, 
Esq. 

A  New  Work,  of  a  Satirical  description,, 
entitled  "  Paris  and  London,"  is  prepar- 
ing for  publication,  by  Don.  T.  de  Truebe, 
Author  of  the  *'  Castilian,"  the  Exqui- 
sites," &c. 

Miss  Landon's  Novel,  entiUed  '*  Ro- 
mance and  Reality,"  is  in  a  state  of  for* 
wardness. 

The  Author  of '<  Sydenham,"  has  near- 
ly completed  the  Second  Series  of  that 
Work. 

Mr.  Cooper's  new  Tale  entitled  *<The 
Bravo,"  is  gone  to  press. 

Preparing  for  immediate  publicatioii — 
a  Second  Edition,  reduced  in  price,  of 
*<  The  Dsngen  and  Duties  of  a  Christian." 
By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neak,  B.A. 

Just  published. — '*  Memorials  of  the 
Stuart  DvBa^tv,  including  the  Constitn- 
tional  ana  Ecclesiastical  History  of  £ng« 
land,  from  the  decease  of  Elisabeth,  to  the 
abdication  of  James  II."  By  Robert 
Vaughsn,  Anthor  of  **  The  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Wyclifie." 

'<  The  English  and  Jewish  Tithe  Sys- 
tems Compared,  in  their  Origin,  their 
Principles,  and  their  Moral  and  Social 
Tendencies."    By  Thomas  Stmtton. 

Early  in  June  will- be  published  in  8va 
— "  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Heniy  Pestaloizi,  with  Copious  Ex- 
tracts from  his  Works,  selected  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  Illustrate  the  Practical 
Parts  of  his  Method  of  Instruction."  By 
Dr.  Biber. 

In  the  press.-—"  ElemenU  of  the  Dif. 
£erential  and  Integral  Ctlculus,  compre- 
hending the  Theory  of  Curve  SurnM 
and  of  Curves  of  Double  Curvature,  /a- 
tended  as  a  Sequel  to  the  AnalyticaJ^yeo* 
metry."  By  J.  R.  Young. 
(  List  of  New  Booh  tw  the  July  Number.) 
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(Fnm  the  AtUu,) 

'*  The  Englishman's  Maoazink  promises  extremely  well.  This  is  its  second  number,  and  it 
enters  with  zeal  and  practised  abihtv  into  the  current  interests  of  the  day,  and  dedicates  much 
of  its  space  to  the  more  refined  and  elegant  branches  of  literature.  The  work  is  well  arranged 
and  handsomely  got  up.  The  subiects  present  an  intermixture,  at  once  agreeable  and  select,  of 
the  useful  and  the  amusing ;  while  much  pains  are  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  collation  of 
Parliamentary  matters  of  immediate  moment,  which  are  run  through  in  a  vein  of  pleasant  and 
sparkling  commentary.  We  are  so  satisfied  with  the  entire  number,  as  to  augur  very  favour- 
aoly  of  its  prospects.    It  deserves  our  approbation,  which  we  willingly  bestow  upon  it." 

(From  thB  Tatler^^^ittd  by  Mr,  Leigh  Hunt,) 
*'  We  remember  no  Magazine,  the  first  number  of  which  pleased  us  so  much  as  the  present, 
and  the  reasons  are  clear  enough.    It  is  the  most  unfettered  in  its  opinions  of  any  we  have  yet 
met  wiAy  and  the  writers  appear  to  be  more  in  earnest.    The  new  Ma^ne  is  altogether  to  be 
distinguished  from  its  contemporaries  by  the  independence  and  fervour  of  its  tone." 

(From  th$  Morning  PosU) 

*'  Mnch  talent  is  apparently  enlisted  in  the  service  of  this  periodical.  The  second  number 
boasts  a  choice  collection  of  papers ;  political ,  romantic,  and  poetic.  There  are  few  who  can 
look  through  the  articles  in  the  present  number,  without  gathering  not  only  entertainment,  but 
instruction, 

(From  the  News.) 

"The  premier  number  of  this  Magazine  was  excellent  in  its  arrangement,  judicious  in  its  selec- 
tions, admirable  in  its  originals,  and  betrayed  great  penetration,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
research  on  the  part  of  its  Editor.    The  second  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  the/r«t." 

(From  the  Dispatch,) 

'*  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  Magarine.  We  like  its  politics,  and  admire  its 
literature." 

(  From  the  Spectator.) 

"  The  second  number  of  the  EnglUihman  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  former  one." 

(From  the  Athenetum.) 

*'  Of  the  Eugluhman,  we  are  happy  to  say  the  second  number  is  an  improvement.    '  The 

Pilgrimage  to  Glen  Ora,  by  Christopher ,  in  a  Fytte,'  is  written  with  manifest  power;  we 

have  strong  suspicions  that  the  writer  is  known  to  us,  and  to  others  who  little  suspect  nim.  The 
'  Notices  of  England,  by  a  Yankee  Oxonian/  are  written  with  a  vigorous  spleen  that  reminds  us 
of  Hazlitt.  The  poetical  department  is  of  loftier  aspiration,  and  we  may  add  inspiration  too,  than 
the  general  run  of  periodicals." 

(From  the  United  Kingdom.) 

'*  At  no  crisis  so  favourable  as  the  present  could  a  Magazine,  supported  by  talent,  and  liberal 
in  its  principles,  have  made  its  appearance.  The  first  number  gave  evidence  that  the  Proprietors 
were  determined  to  make  the  Engliekman't  Magazine  the  supporter  of  opinions  congenial  to  an 
Englishman's  feelings,  and  that  they  had  availed  themselves  ot  literary  talent  of  the  first  order,  to 
render  their  undertakinff  worthy  of  public  approval.  The  second  shews  that  they  have  not  relaxed 
ia  their  attentions,  and  we  mav  safely  say  tnat  the  information  and  variety  of  amusement  con- 
tained in  the  number  for  May,  nas  rarely  been  surpassed  by  any  similar  publication.  We  should 
not  omit  to  mention  that  a  very  elegant  engraving  of  the  Villa  D'Este,  Tivoli,  ia  given  with  this 
number." 
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(From  the  Manehetier  Qmngr.) 

**  The  work  is  neatly  got  up,  and  each  Number  is  embellished  with  a  beautiful  Engraving^. 
The  literary  contents  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  talent,  and  they  are  adapted  to  almost  every 
▼ariety  of  taste ;  which  is  perhaps  as  much  as  can  be  said  of  a  woik  of  this  description.  The 
'*  PitjCBiM ACS  TO  Glen  Ora"  reminds  us  so  strongly  of  Professor  Wilson,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  our  old  favourite  has  been  contributing  his  tuents  to  the  "  English mak."  The  nature  and 
core  of  the  Indian  Cholera,  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  which  must  be  highly  interesting  to  pro- 
fessional men,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  Chart  exhibiting  the  progress  of  this  disorder  since  18 17, 
The  political  bias  of  this  Magazine  is  towards  libeialism,  and  it  ranks  among  the  opponents  of  the 
West  India  system." 

{From  the  Bedford  ChronieU.) 

"  The  Enoushman^s  Magazine  prepossesses  us  in  its  favour  b]r  its  very  wrapper,  which  flat- 
ters our  nationality  in  presenting  the  effigies  of  Daniel  Defoe,  as  spirited  and  noble  a  politician  as 
he  was  a  powerful  ana  delightful  writer.  The  Editor  has  evidently  aimed  at  mixing  the  useful 
with  tiie  agreeable,  and  his  first  Number  stamps  him  as  a  man  of  taste,  informatiott.  and  Uberality. 
He  has  done  justice  to  his  title  and  his  portrait,  by  making  the  Reform  questioD  a  prominent  topic» 
and  stating  his  views  of  it  with  equal  force  and  candour.  The  monthly  **  litenay  Journal**  is 
written  with  spirit  and  fairness. 

(From  the  Dublin  Timet.) 

"  On  the  publication  of  the  first  Number,  we  expressed  an  opinion  strong  in  its  ftivour,  because 
we  thought  we  could  discover  in  its  articles  a  freshness  of  idea,  and  a  vigour  of  intellect  which  few 
of  our  periodicals  at  present  possess.  And  now.  whilst  we  discuss  the  pretensions  of  number  two, 
we  can  discover  no  reason  for  coming  to  a  less  favourable  decision  with  respect  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  in  its  articles,  even  in  those  which  have  been  continued  from  its  former  number,  a 
very  great  improvement.  Upon  the  whole,  we  take  leave  of  this  talented  work  with  reluctance — 
we  find  it  difficult  to  say  farewell." 

(From  the  Edinhirgh  Literanf  JoumaL) 
**  The  Enousbman  has  our  best  wiihesw— Vve  like  its  principles." 

(  From  the  Aherdeen  MagasineJ) 

'  **  Th0  Englishman's  Magazinb  is  certainly  the  most  elegant  looking  periodical  in  print,  while 

it  is  without  the  disgusting  sickliness  of  the  Annuals.    We  shall  be  gliui  to  watch  its  progress  to 

eminence.    The  downright  declaration  of  political  principles,  at  the  commencement,  we  admirer 

and  respect." 

(From  the  Inverneu  Courier.) 
"  A  new  and  valuable  ally  to  the  literary  liberals — well  conceived,  well  edited,  backed  and  sup- 
ported by  contributors  of  no  ordinary  calibre,  and  graced  with  all  the  appliances  which  the  art  of 

tKe  printer  and  the  burin  of  the  '.ngraver  can  supply.    *    •    •   This  is  a  pleasant  number in  all 

things  fitted  to  the  pleasant  month  of  May.  In  politics,  a  hi^,  intellectual,  and  liberal  tone  is 
supported,  worthy  of  the  times.  The  mechanical  department  is  again  admirable,  and  tiie  present 
number  conUins  a  view  of  the  Villa  D'Este,  TivoH,  which  is  itsdf  fairly  worth  the  price  of  the 
number." 

(From  the  Aberdeen  Obterver,) 
"  The  ENOLfSBif  an  is  already  decidedly  superior  to  several  of  its  competiton,  and  if  it  but 
persevere,  it  will  yet  rise  higher.'^ 

(From  the  Greenock  Advertiser,) 
"  We  are  well  pleased  vrith  the  appearance  of  the  second  number  of  this  new  periodical.    It 
redeems,  as  far  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  or  desired,  the  ple<^^  of  its  conductors  on  com- 
mencing their  labours,  and  gives  favourable  indications  of  their  resources  for  carrying  on  the  work 
with  a  spirit  calculated  to  make  way  against  the  formidable  rivalry  of  its  monthly  contemporaries." 

(From  the  FerthAire  Cifurier,) 
"  The  second  number  of  this  elegant  and  new  aspirant  to  public  favour,  contains  some  articles 
of  solid  information,  as  well  as  others  of  that  lighter  species  of  reading  peculiar  to  this  race  of 
periodicals.  Among  the  former  class  we  would  particularly  instance  an  able  paper  on  "  the  na- 
ture and  cure  of  the  Indian  Cholera,"  a  disease  which  is  at  present  commencing  its  desolating 
course  in  Europe  through  the  side  of  Russia,  The  only  thing  in  it,  to  which  we  take  exceptions, 
n  iu  political  principles,  which  are  those  of  "  out  and  out  reform  -"  of  course,  these  wUl  only  add. 
to  its  popularity  at  toe  present  crisis." 

(From  the  Elgin  Courier,) 
"  We  are  altogether  in  love  with  the  broad  principles  of  literary,  but  especially  of  political  inde- 
pendence with  which  it  commits  itself,  and  with  the  plain  straightforward  manner  in  which  we 
opine  from  the  number  before  us,  these  principles  will  be  advocated.    There  are  many  able  and 
interesting  articles." 
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It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  great  process  of  social,  fermetitation 
going  on  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  not.  to  feel  with 
respect  to  it  more  as  direct  agents  than  passive  spectators.  Iii  thd  dnys 
of  peaceful  routine,  the  humble  citizen  forgets  his  individu9lit7<^he  is 
then  as  an  insignificant 'fly  on  the  vast  wheel  of  the'  state— <^  but  when 
the  trump  of  war  blows  in  our  ears,'*— when  the  safety  of  the  country 
caUs  every  true  man  to  his  post— ^  there  is  no  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, however  lowly  his  condition,  who  shows  that  he  is  ei^dpwed  with 
honesty  and  courage,  that  can  deem  himself  unimportant  to. the  public 
weal,  or  that  can  be  deemed  so- by  his  fellows.     ..  - 

In  what  times  we  live  I— the  moral  and  political  aspect  <^  the  world 
hourly  undergoing  a  change  as  complete  and  overwhelming  as  ever 
occurred  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  we  tread.  Turn  to  Asia 
— there  the  arts,  the  arms,  and  the  policy  of  Europe,  are  awakening 
energies  that  have  stagnated  for  thousands  of  years.  Ajt  this  tnoment^ 
London  exhibits  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  leanied  Hindoo*  mangling 
with  its  inhabitants,  entering  into  .the  spirit  of  their  most  gxiave  con- 
cerns, and  giving  the  testimony  of  the  mother  of  aiitiquity  to  the 
necessity,  of  Reform  !— In  Turkey,  the  iron  sway  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Prophet  is  yielding  to  infidel  innovation.  A  similat  pheUometioB 
is  exhibited  in  Egypt.  Algiers,  the  sink  of  barbarian  piracy^  is  actually 
a  province  of  the  Giaour.  America,  which,  fifty  or  sixty  yean  ago, 
was  but  **  a  servant  of  servants,"  is  how  almost  one  unbroken  chain  of 
independent  republics.  Poland  has  .gone  forth  to  battle  for  her  rights^ 
like  the  Hebrew  youth  against  the  Canaanitish  giant..  Belgium  is  self- 
divorced  firom  the  inharmonious  mate  to   which   she  was  (United 'by 


*  Rammohun  Roy. 
VOL.  I. NO.  IV.  E  E 
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the  potent  ceremonial  of  the  Holy  AUies.  France  and  her  restless 
chivalry  are  again,  gauntlet  in  hand,  bidding  suUen  defiance  to  the 
combined  supporters  of  legitimacy.  Even  in  degenerate  Italy,  and  the 
still  more  degenerate  Peninsula,  there  are  symptoms  sufficient  to  prove 
that  if  they  are  as  yet  unprepared  to  enter  on  the  winged  state  of  liberty, 
they  are  at  least  emerging  from  the  abject  rank  of  the  grub  to  the  in- 
termediate position  of  the  chrysalis. — Of  a  truth  we  live  in  extraordinary 
times'! — We  are  involved  in  the  whirl  of  a  movement  more  Extensive 
than  the  march  of  nations  which  preceded  the  subversion  of  the 
Roman  empire— a  movement  far  different  also  from  the  desolating  in- 
flux of  savage  hordes — the  offspring  of  knowledge,  the  forerunner  of 
prosperity. 

We  have  glanced  our  eye  abroad, — ^let  us  direct  it  towards  home. 
There  we  perceive  the  impulses  of  a  change,  which  to  us,  and  perhaps 
it  may  without  vanity  be  added  to  the  whole  fiimily  of  nations,  makes 
tame  aU  others  near  or  remote.  Capable  of  striking  with  a  hundred 
arms,  while  almost  intangible  herself — mistress  of  the  twofold  resources 
of  land  and  sea — the  accustomed  arbitress  of  Europe, — England  can 
neither  advance  nor  retrograde,  without  affecting  the  extremest  bounds 
of  civilization.  She  has  now  arrived  at  an  epoch  which  it  will  be  happy 
for  herself,  and  happy  for  mankind,  if  she  be  permitted  to  hail  as  a 
{period  of  improvement,  undisturbed  by  the  embarrassments  of  ignorance 
and  Action. 

Fretting  under  the  yoke  of  perverted  institutions  for  half  a  century; 
in  the  season  of  her  inexperience  betraying  impatience  in  brief  but 
angry  gfusts  ;  as  her  political  education  advanced  concentrating  her  re- 
sentment into  a  calm  and  firm  resolve  to  persevere  for  the  restituticm 
of  her  privileges  ;  this  country  has  reached  a  point  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  a  beacon  to  posterity,  and  an  ever  memorable 
landmark  in  her  history. 

Two  epochs  of  seemingly  congenial  character,  have  marked  the  British 
annals  within  the  compass  of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
first  was  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  second  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688. 

Yet,  though  alike  in  general  features,  in  particular  characteristics, 
neither  of  these  epochs  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  present.  They 
originated  in  a  widely  dissimilar  state  of  society,  and  were  foUowed  by 
effects  far  too  partial  to  be  compared  to  those  we  are  justified  in  antici- 
pating from  the  comparative  elevation  of  the  modem  mind,  and  the 
accelerating  course  of  events. 

When  the  people  rose  against  Charles  I.,  their  object  was  to  be  re- 
lieved of  a  tyrannical  ruler.  If  they  fought  against  the  aristocracy,  it 
was  not  as  an  order,  but  as  the  partizans  of  the  Court.  Their  leaders 
were  men  of  wonderful  faculties,  and  splendid  attainments.  They 
thought  to  raise  society  to  their  own  standard — the  people  were  unfit- 
ted for  the  step — the  experiment  feiled,  and  the  dethronement  of  one 
tyrant  only  led  the  way  to  the  usurpation  of  another.  This  revolution, 
like  the  first  in  France,  was  productive  of  little  immediate  benefit  to  the 
community.     It  however  inculcated  a  lesson,  which  produced   a  repe- 
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tition  of  the  last  alternatire  of  subjects,  without  the  pollution  of  civil 
war. 

The  reyolution  of  1688  transferred  the  power  from  a  despotic  mo- 
narch to  a  haughty  aristocracy.  Again  the  people  were  unable  to 
profit  by  a  felicitous  occasion ;  again  they  merely  gained  a  lesson,  and 
experienced  a  change  of  mastei^.  In  place  of  one  arbitrary  sovereign, 
they  had  a  senate  of  sovereigns  with  a  limited  head. 

From  the  days  of  William  III.,  whom  it  grievously  harrassed  and 
baffled,  to  the  days  of  William  IV.,  who  has  not  been  sacred  from  its 
insolence,  that  senate  has  swayed  the  counsels,  and  sported  with  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  Great  Britain.  Whether  it  shall  continue  to 
reign  paramount  over  king  and  people,  is  the  question  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  eventful  session  of  the  summer  of  1831. 

The  great  political  change  to  which  we  are  looking  with  breathless 
solicitude,  promises  to  be  as  superior  to  its  predecessors,  in  the  mode 
by  which  it  will  be  accomplished,  as  in  the  latitude  of  its  results.  It  is 
unassociated  with  the  fears  or  the  chance  of  violence,  and  it  is  pregnant 
with  the  welfare  of  every,  the  minutest,  member  of  the  empire. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  most  timorous  need  indulge  no 
apprehension  of  political  confusion  from  the  agitation  of  the  measure 
for  re-adjusting  the  legislative  balance.  The  first  is  the  strength  and 
wisdom  of  the  people ;  the  second  is  the  weakness  and  in&tuation  of 
their  opponents.  On  one  side  are  the  King,  the  enlightened  Aristo- 
tracy,  and  the  Commons ;  on  the  other  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
the  bench  of  Bishops,  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  I 

The  day  of  the  dissolution  of  the  last  parliament  presented  an  edify^ 
ing  picture  to  those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony ;  the  actors  in  that 
unprecedented  scene  have  already,  in  the  infancy  of  the  session,  re- 
sumed the  characters  which  they  then  sustained  with  such  credit  to 
their  order. 

To  a  man  disposed  to  philosophize  on  the  grave  absurdities  of  life, 
what  a  fruitful  topic  of  speculation  might  be  found  in  the  discussion  on 
the  Address  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  hereditary  legislators  of  the 
realm  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  approach  to  the 
consideration  of  a  measure,  the  most  momentous  that  could  by  possi- 
bility be  laid  before  them.  A  large  proportion  of  their  body  affected 
to  believe  that  the  success  of  this  measure  was  equivalent  to  their  own 
perdition,  and  to  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution.  To  what  line  of  action 
did  this  persuasion  lead  them  ?  One  would  imagine  that,  impressed 
with  such  an  awful  conviction,  they  would  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  their  misguided  compeers  by  a  solemn  protest,  based  upon 
the  accumulated  stores  of  history  and  observation,  and  couched  in  lan-^ 
'guage  as  majestic  as  the  subject  that  called  it  folrth.  Not  so,  however ; 
High  Tory  eloquence  took  a  humbler  flight.  Instead  of  denouncing 
the  presumptuous  invaders  of  their  sanctuary,  they  restricted  their 
fiilminations  to  some  paltry  points  of  precedent,  to  a  dubious  phrase  in 
«  forgotten  speech,  and  to  the  fracture  of  certain  panes  of  glass  in  a 
house  in  Park  Lane  I     Were  we  the  prosecutors  of  these  Noble  Lords 
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in  a  court  of  justice,  we  should  ask  no  more  of  fortune  than  that  thejt 
might  be  doomed  to  conduct  their  own  defence. 

The  style  of  the  opposition  management  in  the  Commons  quite  ac- 
corded with  the  display  in  the  Upper  House.  The  reading  of  the  King's 
Speech  elicited  a  verbal  objection  from  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  which  was 
echoed  by  sundry  others.  Sir  Robert  Peel  arranged  the  preliminaries  of 
a  long  debate  for  the  purpose  of  disburthening  his  conscience,  and  another 
honourable  Baronet,  on  the  same  side,  preferred  a  heayy  charge  against 
one  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  Crown,  upon  the  random  authority  of 
a  club-house  colloquy.  Thus  haye  the  anti-reformers  opened  the 
campaign  in  the  Eyentful  Session  of  1831 1 — From  the  Teneration  with 
which  we  habitually  regard  even  the  least  influential  fragment  of  the 
coUectiye  wisdom,  we  are  disposed  to  conclude,  that  the  noble  and 
honourable  personages  to  whom  a  rotten  borough  is  the  prefiguration 
of  aU  exceUence  ^nd  stability,  have  arranged  on  making  a  show  of  fight 
ere  they  fold  the  mantle  of  prescriptive  abuse  around  their  senatorial 
brows,  and  <<  die  with  decency"  in  the  presence  of  that  august  symbol  of 
liberty,  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  arena  of  St.  Stephen's,  by  a 
nation  burning  to  be  free.  Whether  we  be  correct  in  our  surmise  or 
not,  our  wish  is  that  they  may  have  come  to  such  a  determination. 
Disgrace  to  all  and  danger  to  some,  may  be  the  consequence  of  useless 
obstinacy,  and  were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  that  untainted  represen- 
tation, which  we  behold  brightening  in  the  distance,  we  should  grieve 
that  either  should  descend  upon  individuals,  who,  though  they  want 
the  intrinsic  qualifications,  are  invested  with  the  external  attributes  of 
England's  legislators. 

A  word  to  the  Earl  of  Winchikea,  and  we  close  for  the  present  our 
remarks  on  the  Eventful  Session.  ~"  As,  notwithstanding  your  Lord- 
ship's vacillation  of  opinion,  we  believe  you  to  act  honestiy  up  to  your 
impressions — ^and  as  we  are  anxious  to  obtain  your  Lordship's  '  con- 
tent' to  the  BiU — we  beg  to  put  your  Lordship  in  possession  of  a  fact, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  will  venture  to  peril  both  Daniel  De  Foe's 
head  and  our  own.  Your  Lordship,  say  the  journals,  has  seceded  from 
the  Ministerial  party,  because  their  exertions  for  Reform  were  seconded 
by  persons  who  had  other,  ulterior  views  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  our  most  valued  institutions.  Upon  this  ground  the  Earl 
of  Winchilsea  is  to  vote  against  *  the  Bill.'  Now  we  beg  to  state^ 
upon  the  authority  of  our  own  ears,  that  not  a  few  persons  of  the 
class  to  which  you  have  referred,  express  an  ardent  hope  that  the 
measure — of  whose  fate  in  the  Commons  there  can  be  no  doubt — may 
be  REJECTED  BY  THE  Peers.  The  reason  of  this  unnatural  hope  is 
quite  intelli^ble  to  us — ^perhaps  it  may  also  be  intelligible  to  your 
Lordship.  Ought  it  not  to  induce  your  Lordship  to  reconsider  the 
step  you  have  taken,  and  to  weigh  well  the  consequences,  ere  you 
register  your  hostility  to  men  who  never  dreamt  of  iiyuring  a  pearl  in 
your  coronet,  and  whose  object  wSk  be  carried — be  it  tor  good  or  be  it 
for  ill — triumphantly  cariried^ — in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  spoken, 
or  written,  or  done  against  it  ?  " 
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^^  And  a  loyely  and  a  delightful  retreat  it  is^  this  maison  de  Madame 
JBeauclercj  not  very  far  firom  the  Barriered  in  summer  it  is  protected 
by  a  cluster  of  limes,  whose  blossoms  drop  down  on  the  marble  tables 
before  the  house,  and  now  (it  was  on  the  2l8t  December,  1830)  you 
wiU  find  an  elegant  saloon,  with  two  blazing  fires,  a  comfort  not  to  be 

frequently  met  with  in  Paris,  you  know  ;"• said  friend  Scott, 

our  pilot,  as  we  were  traversing  the  Boulevards. 

And  a  fine  place  it  was  truly.  We  felt  as  happy  as  half  a  dozen  of 
merry  feUows  will  do,  who  have  escaped  the  cursed  movemefU  of  a 
Parisian  mob,  and  find  themselves  snugly  seated  round  an  elegant 
French  table,  with  perdrix  aux  truffles  to  greet  an  appetite  sharpened 
by  a  previous  passage  of  thirty  days  across  the  Atlantic,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  Chambertin,  le  plus  Jin  du  monde  to  crown  the  feast. 

We  had  been  sitting  about  two  hours.  You  know  what  six  young 
men  will  do,  while  sojourning  at  Madame  Beauclerc's.  Your  Life- 
guards do  not  charge  more  steadily.  The  gargon  had  to  scamper  till 
his  patience  was  nearly  threadbare.  Well,  we  were  sitting,  some  of 
us  already  in  a  state  of  demi-consciousness ;  the  Montmartre  began 
to  look  revolutionary — moving, — quite  moving — the  leafless  limes 
commenced  promenading  before  our  eyes,  when  a  rough  voice  ex- 
daimed,  "  de  fordrey  de  Fordre  ;  on  a  toujours  assez  de  liherU^  cest 
de  Ford/rey  quil  nowfaut"  We  were  startled.  We  jumped  up  as 
though  the  heroes. of  July  were  before  the  door.  Scott  alone  kept  his 
seat.  The  outcry  came  firom  a  bewhiskered  member  of  the  National 
Guard,  a  sort  of  constitutional  Janissary,  hotly  engaged  in  dispute  with 
an  elegant  CombaUant  o£  Les  Trois  JoumieSf  in  tricoloured  cravatte^ 
tracing  out  for  the  benefit  of  his  coimtrymen — a  constitution,  indig- 
nantly protesting  ^*qu*on  ait  reculd  devant  Fidie  dune  nation  assemble; 
quon  nait  p^intjait  r^olutionairement  une  loi  detection^  puis  une 
nouvelie  chambre,  puis  un* — and  so  forth :  to  the  evident  chagrin  of  a 
young  Doctrinaire,  a  member  du  nouveau  conseil  <Fetati  who,  in  short 
broken  sentences,  analysed,  divided,  and  subdivided  la  belle  France  and 
her  institutions  almost  into  impalpability,  strongly  insisting  on  the 
necessity  of  peace,  and  on  the  quiescence  of  les  grandes  puissances,  la 
grande  famiUe  Europienne,  Close  to  this  trio  sat  a  Saint  Simonist, 
firom  the  rue  Taitbout,  with  a  monastic  countenance,  and  farther  on  a 
swarthy  Congregationalist,  who,  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  had  twisted  a  tri- 
coloured ribbon  into  his  button-hole.  The  saloon  had  been  half  filling, 
unperceived  by  us,  with  all  parties  and  denominations ;  with  Bupnapar- 
tists  and  Carlists,  Guizotists  and  Republicans  and  Stationaires.  The 
effects  of  Chambertin  and  Ma^on  began  to  become  evident. 

**  Fudge,  aristocratical  fudge,  I  tell  you  I "  sAid  a  voice  behind  us. 
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I  looked,  and  saw  reflected  in  a  mirror  two  integral  parts  of  a  John 
Bull,  just  addressing  themselves  to  the  preliminaries  of  a  French  din- 
ner, by  means  of  a  potcbge  a  la  Julienne  ;  and  at  the  &rther  end  of  the- 
saloon,  a  solitary  being,  also  evidently  English-bom^  immersed  in  deep 
thought. 

<^  Fudge,  I  tell  you,"  repeated  the  man.  "Society  in  Paris  is  ten  times 
superior  to  that  of  your  boasted  London.  Where  will  you  find  there 
the  statesman  and  the  man  of  science,  the  nobleman  and  the  artist,  in- 
termingling as  they  do  here?" 

"  Just  as  I  tell  you,"  replied  his  partner  in  Xh^poiage;  *^w  though 
they  were  not  in  their  own  country — mere  sojourners — day-boarders ; 
all  politeness  and  froth  as  on  the  first  day  of  one's  acquaintance.  Your 
statesmen,"  added  he,  with  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  Doctrinaire^ 
"  and  your  twopenny  noblemen — " 

"Are  at  least  not  so  proud  and  overbearing  as  our  aristocrats,  who 
would  have  less  in  their  caskets  if  their  earnings  depended  upon  them- 
selves, and  were  not  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  And  yet 
they  will  sneer  at  these  very  people,  who  have  to  toil  hard  for  their 
pensions. —  Garpon,  another  potage  / — ^If  things  go  on  at  this  rate,  we 
shall  soon  have  an  Egyptian  Caste  system  in  due  form." 

"  Let  it  be  so,"  said  his  antagonist.  "  Every  man  to  his  business. 
Let  the  farmer  stick  to  his  farm,  the  mechanic  to  his  trade,  and  the 
merchant  to  his  accounts,  and  things  won't  go  the  worse  for  it.  A  man 
of  talent  will  always  have  a  chance,  I  warrant  you,  as  our  Copleys  and 
Broughams  have  had." 

"  Yes,  if  they  are  your  humble  subservient  creatures,  and  promise  to 
be  useful  to  the  tribe;  but  shew  me  an  independent  man,  a  man  of  genius, 
who  walks  his  own  way,  who  breaks  through  the  fetters  which  they 
have  warped  around  us.  Shew  me  one,  but  one.  No,  the  cUque  will 
keep  him  down  by  all  means,  unless  he  accommodate  himself  to  their 
views,  that  is,  become  an  instrument  for  oppressing  the  rest.  If  Lord 
Byron  had  been  the  son  of  a  plebeian,  we  should  have  had  less  talk 
about  him  and  his  poems.    Gargon  !  I  say,  Gar^on  !  " — 

The  young  thoughtful  solitary,  afore-mentioned,  started  up,  looked 
round,  and  cast  a  long  glance  at  the  speaker,  but  sank  again  with  a 
heavy  motion  into  his  former  musing  attitude— 

"  And  the  less  the  better.  That  fellow  has  spoiled  more  boys  and 
girls  than  any  man  in  England.     Better  he  had  never  been  bom." 

"And  who  spoiled  him  ?  why  the  aristocracy,  the  very  men  and 
women  who  spoil  all  our  children— every  one  around  us.  It  is  their 
cupidity — their  luxury,  which  considers  all  things  as  their  own — their 
pride,  which  sneers  down  the  shopkeeper,  the  citizen. — Nothing  degrades 
and  ruins  more  than  contempt.  The  man  who  first  uttered  the  word 
shopkeeper  in  scorn,  ought  to  have  been  kicked  out  of  England. — Let 
us  alone  with  them — " 

The  solitary  youth  had  during  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation 
become  extremely  impatient,  the  perspiration  stood  on  his  forehead,  he 
looked  around,  emptied  )iis  tumbler,  and,  rising  with  a  sudden  efibrt> 
stepped  towards  the  last  speaker. 
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*<  And  are  you  saying,  Sir,  that  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper  cannot  rise 
above  his  condition  in  our  country  ?"  muttered  he,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
overheard. 

"  Rise — O  yes— to  the  gallows! "  said  the  other,  with  a  laugh.  The 
inquirer  shook  visibly,  but  recollecting  himself,  turned  away  and  left 
the  saloon. 

We  had  become  attentive,  and  looked  with  some  anxiety  after 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned.  He  was  apparently  not  more 
than  twenty  years  of  age,  very  handsome,  with  a  fine  cut  countenance ; 
a  brownish  hue  round  his  eye,  however,  seemed  to  betray  some  recent 
illness  or  dissipation.  He  was  fashionably  dressed,  but  there  sat  on  his 
countenance  a  cloud  of  disappointment,  seldom  to  be  met  with  on  so 
juvenile  a  face.  He  had  no  sooner  paid  for  his  wine  than  he  retired. 
We  followed  soon  after.  When  arrived  at  the  Boulevard  Italien,  we 
alighted.  At  this  moment  the  youth  came  running  past  us,  and  diurted 
right  into  Frescati's. 

'<  That  young  man,"  said  Scott,  **  is  going  to  ruin  himself.  It  is 
almost  a  pity.  Let  us  look  after  him."  On  entering  the  saloon,  we 
beheld  him  standing  before  the  table,  muttering  with  voice  almost 
choked,  '<  fifty  sovereigns."  We  had  not  come  up  yet,  when  the 
hanquier  turned  the  card — the  young  man  had  lost.  His  eyes  roUed  in 
their  orbits,  wild,  and  uncertain.  Before  we  could  speak  to  him  he 
threw  his  purse  on  the  table.  The  hanquier  raised  the  card — the 
youth  had  lost  again.  Once  more  he  cast  a  glance  at  the  gold  and  the 
bank  notes,  and  then,  with  a  hoUow  moan,  hurried  out  of  the  saloon. 
♦  ***«* 

Upwards  of  four  months  had  elapsed.  I  had  forgotten  the  house  of 
Madame  Beauclerc  and  its  noisy  inmates,  when,  one  evening,  as  I  en- 
tered Comhill,  I  felt  myself  suddenly  arrested  by  a  man,  who  came 
running  against  me  from  one  of  the  lanes  which  lead  into  that  street* 

^'  One  sovereign,  only  one  sovereign — ^half  a  sovereign — five  shil- 
lings— for  heaven's  sake!  five  shillings — five  shillings,  Sir!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  I,  endeavouring  to  disengage  myself 
from  his  hold,  for  he  had  seized  both  my  hands  with  a  conviolsive  grasp. 

"  Five  shillings.  Sir — she  is  dying  1" 

"Who?" 

"  My  wife,  my  poor  wife." 

There  was  in  the  tone  of  the  petitioner  something  so  uncommon,  his 
voice  so  heart-rending,  the  manner  so  wholly  different  from  the  tribe  of 
common  beggars,  that  I  for  some  time  paused,  uncertain  whether  to 
dismiss  him,  or  to  give  him  over  to  the  lutnds  of  the  police.  Stepping 
towards  a  lamp,  I  looked  into  his  face — it  was  the  gambler  at  Frescati^s ! 
With  an  involuntary  shudder,  I  took  a  sovereign  from  my  pocket,  and 
before  I  was  aware,  it  was  in  his  hand.  He  darted  away,  as  if  haimted 
by  the  furies. 

About  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  passed  with  some  newly-arrived 
friends  through  St.  James's  Park,  on  our  way  to  Westminster.  A  party 
of  recruits  were  drilling  to  the  right  of  our  road ;  they  were  about  ten 
in  number,  all  of  them  extremely  awkward,  and  evidently  fretting  the 
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temper  of  a  veteran  sei^eant,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose  hand- 
some form  and  interesting  countenance  struck  us  not  a  little.  We 
approached  nearer,  it  was  the  gambler  of  Frescati's.  He  recognized  me, 
imd  blushed.  His  repeated  blunders  shewed  extreme  emlMurrassment. 
At  last,  the  men  got  a  moment's  respite;  stepping  out  of  the  rank  he 
spoke  to  the  veteran  a  few  words,  and  then  came  up  to  me.  "  Sir  I" 
said  he,  with  a  slight  military  salutation,  '*  I  am  the  person  whom  you 
assisted  with  a  sovereign ;  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  your 
address  ?"  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  stepped  again  back  into  the  rank, 
and  we  went  on. 

I  was  dressing  next  morning,  when  my  servant  entered  with  my  card 
in  her  hand,  announcing  two  soldiers,  of  whom  one  desired  to  see 
me.  I  bid  her  show  him  up.  The  recruit  of  yesterday  entered.  He 
looked  pale,  almost  ghastly,  but  his  handsome  countenance  was  advan- 
tageously set  off  by  his  neat  trim  white  jacket. 

"  Have  you  an  hour's  time  to  spare.  Sir  ?"  said  he>  putting  a  sove- 
reign on  the  table. 

'<  Certainly,"  replied  I,  returning  the  piece. 

<<  Well,  then,  you  will  not  refuse  giving  it  to  a  wretch  who  pre- 
sumes on  your  sympathy,  whom  you  have  seen  twice,  and  whom  you 
now  behold  for  the  last  time — I  hope  it  will  be,  in  t^is  condition  of 
life!" 

I  bade  him  be  seated;  he  took  a  chair,  and  after  a  pause  began. 

<<  I  am  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman,  who  kept  a  shop  in  £ . 

Of  two  sons  I  was  the  favourite  of  my  mother,  owing  to  mjr  ehvaied 
mind  and  lofhf  notions,  as  she  said. — Oh,  for  these  lofty  notions !  but  let 
me  proceed.     She  insisted  on  my  receiving  a  better  education  than  my 

brother;  accordingly,  I  was  sent  to  £ school,  the  school  of  my  native 

town.  This,  you  know,  is  resorted  to  chiefly  by  the  sons  of  our  patri- 
cians, and  woe  to  the  plebeian  who  presumes  to  intrude  himself  upon 
them;  if  not  killed  or  lamed,  he  is  poisoned  in  mind,  by  the  utter  con- 
tempt with  which  the  worst  aristocratical  blockhead  fancies  himself  en- 
titled to  treat  him.  I  experienced  this  treatment  in  its  fullest  measure; 
in  so  full  a  measure,  that,  exasperated  at  the  indignities  I  had  almost 
every  day  to  suffer,  I  revenged  myself  on  two  of  my  most  rancorous  and 
persevering  enemies.  For  this  act  of  retaliation  I  was  excluded*  and  sent 
home  to  my  father.  For  nearly  three  years  I  stayed  at  home,  that  is  in 
my  Other's  shop,  the  most  discontented  being  in  the  world.  I  had 
returned  from  the  school  with  Virgil  and  Homer  in  my  head;  I  had 
now  to  weigh  coffee  and  soap,  tea  and  candles.  I  had  conversed  with 
the  sons  of  noblemen;  I  had  now  to  handle  molasses  and  lamp  oil.  I 
had  even  aspired  in  my  visions  to  a  peerage^  and  saw  myself  condemned 
to  the  most  abject  drudgery.  I  felt  very  unhappy.  A  circumstance 
occurred  which  rendered  my  situation  loathsome  to  me.  One  evening, 
as  I  was  standing  before  the  door  of  my  father's  shop,  the  trotting 

of  horses  awakened  me  from  my  meditations.     Arthur  S ,  my 

school-fellow,  just  returned  from  Oxford,  came  riding  up  with  his 
sister  and  a  couple  of  friends,  from  the  lane,  towards  our  house ;  he 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  sister,  and  then   rode  towards  me. 
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I  seized  his  outstretched  hand ;  my  eje,  however,  rested  on   Miss 

Amelia  S ,  his  sister,  hers  again  on  me,  and  with  an  expression 

which  ahnost  thrilled  me  through.  There  was  something  indefinable 
in  her  look  as  it  hung  on  me,  ^d  then  wandered  to  the  shop,  almost  in 
disgust.  'A  petty  shopkeeper' — whispered  she, — < what  a  pity T  The 
carUge  of  the  &ir  Amelia  laughed,  and  galloped  off,  leaving  a  veno- 
mous sting  in  my  heart.  From  that  day  forward,  my  father's  trade 
became  odious  to  me.  Not  far  firom  our  house  lived  Maria,  the 
only  daughter  of  a  retired  tradesman  of  considerable  fortune.  She  re- 
sembled Amelia,  the  proud  Amelia,  the  idol  of  my  heart ;  her  I  ap- 
proached. I  was  not  rejected  by  her  parents,  but  no  sooner  had  her 
rather  become  aware  that  I  wrote  poetry,  and  abhorred  my  paternal 
trade,  than  he  shut  his  door  upon  me.  Our  sufferings  began  ;  Maria 
was  beautiful,  one  year  my  junior,  but  inexperienced,  like  myself.  She 
loved  me,  she  delighted  in  my  verses.  '  Byron  has  gained  thousands 
by  one  single  poem, — why  should  not  you,  George  ?'  llie  words  opened 
a  new  sphere ;  to  gain  thousands  for  Maria — what  a  happiness  I  We 
saw  each  other,  secretly,  every  night;  the  furtive  interviews  added  new 
zest  to  our  love. 

<'My  &ther  began  to  be  tired  of  my  vagaries ;  he  desired  me  to  enter 
seriously  into  business,  and  proposed  to  send  me  to  London,  to  a  rela- 
tion of  my  mother.  I  was  to  set  out  the  next  morning,  with  a  sum  of 
five  hundred  pounds,  to  settle  some  accounts  for  him.  There  was  an 
indistinct  feehng  within  me,  as  I  heard  these  orders,  succeeded  by  a 
horrible  thought.  As  I  paced  up  and  down  before  our  house,  itiedi- 
tating  on  the  purport  of  my  father's  command,  Maria  came  out  of  her 
door,  beckoning  to  me.  *'  George,  I  shall  see  you  for  the  last  time ; 
papa  intends  sending  me  to  uncle,  after  to-morrow,  to  stay  with  him.' 

<<The  tidings  affected  me  terribly.  <Our  fathers  conspire  against  us, 
we  must  prevent  it.  Maria !  Do  you  love  me — will  you  ?' — A  kiss 
was  her  answer.     I  took,  next  morning,  the  money  for  the  settling  of 

my  fiither's  bills,  \eSt  the  town  in  the  stage  coach  for  O ,  stayed 

there  till  evening,  and  returned  to  fetch  Maria.  My  father  had  once 
suffered  severely  by  one  of  our  country  banks;  he  was  an  enemy  to  all 
bank  bills,  and  had  given  me  the  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold.  An  elope- 
ment in  our  neighbourhood,  fully  detailed  in  the  newspapers,  shewed 
me  the  means  of  doing  the  same.  We  fled  towards  the  borders  of 
Scotland,  were  united,  and  then  went  to  London.  When  we  alighted 
firom  the  stage  coach,  we  stood  lone  and  forlorn  amidst  the  gaping 
multitude  ;  our  appearance  seemed  to  excite  curiosity  ;  the  people 
looked  and  shook  their  heads  ;  the  waiter  of  the  inn,  before  which  the 
stage  coach  halted,  lifted  our  trunk,  and  made  signs ;  we  hurried  into 
the  house  in  utter  confusion.  I  had  left  the  greater  part  of  my  ward* 
robe  at  home ;  Maria  had  fled  almost  as  she  stood.  'The  looks  and  the 
jibes  of  the  people  told  us  what  we  required.  We  resolved  to  com- 
mence purchasing  the  following  day,  to  make  a  more  respectable 
appearance;  we  did  so,  and  continued  during  two  successive  days* 
'The  &ve  hundred  pounds  had  melted  down  to  four  hundred.  As 
we  looked  over  the  goods  spread  out  on  the  table,  Maria,  on  untying  a 
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parcel  of  silk  stuffs,  cast  a  glance  at  the  paper,  in  which  they  were  en- 
veloped; she  lost  her  colour,  I  snatched  the  paper  from  her  hand,  it 
contained  the  account  of  our  flight,  and  a  description  of  our  persons. 
We  tasted  no  food  that  whole  day,  thrust  our  dearly-purchased  goods 
into  two  trunks,  and  set  off  for  Paris  to  escape  our  pursuers.  France,  I 
had  read,  was  the  country  for  cheap  liring.  We  had  still  near  four 
hundred  pounds,  a  sum  equal  to  ten  thousand  francs.  Many  &inilies,  I 
had  heard,  liyed  there  on  the  interest  of  that  sum.  Alas  I  the  cheap 
living  of  Fkwice  I  At  Calais  all  our  purchases  were  seized,  examined, 
and  taxed.  We  had  to  pay  nearly  fifty  pounds  for  importing  them.  Com- 
missaries, waiters,  barmaids,  gar^tms,  gens  dParmei,  every  one  combined 
to  defraud  Us  Anglais.  Unfortunately  neither  Maria  nor  I  could  speak  a 
word  of  French.  We  hastened  to  Paris  under  the  most  gloomy  anti- 
cipations. How  shall  I  describe  to  you  our  comfortless  situation  in 
that  city,  among  hundreds  of  thousands,  all  of  them  utter  strangers 
to  us?  Every  step  was  expensive.  Our  stock  of  sovereigns  melted 
away  fearfully  fast.  You  have  seen  me  at  the  restaurateur  s ;  we> 
were  th«i  about  three  months  at  Paris.  I  had  left  our  lodgings  to 
seek  peace  of  mind.  Alas  I  my  own  countrymen  opened  a  fearhil  view 
before  my  eyes.  In  my  cruel  disappointment,  I  caught  the  desperate 
thought  to  retrieve  our  sunken  fortune  by  gambling — I  lost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  Our  property  had  melted  down  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Maria,  on  hearing  the  tidings,  almost  lost  her  senses.  '  Let 
us  start  for  England,'  she  cried  in  despair,  '  perhaps  our  fiithers  will 
forgive  us.'  llie  next  morning  we  set  out ;  in  three  days  we  were  in 
London ;  and  now  for  a  settled  plan  I  Hotels  were  too  expensive, 
boarding-houses  I  shunned,  we  therefore  took  apartments ;  I  wrote  to 
our  parents,  and  then  set  about  writing  poetry.  My  sanguine  hopes 
had  received  a  fearful  shock,  but  I  had  gathered  experience.  I  longed 
to  write,  but  what  ?  I  could  not  even  think  for  some  time.  Images 
and  forms  flitted  before  my  fiincy ;  I  wanted  leisure  to  bring  them 
into  order — into  shape.  After  the  lapse  of  two  months  I  had  composed 
twenty  sheets ;  I  gave  it  a  title,  '  Agathon — the  Spirit  of  the  Age/ 
*  Never  mind  I'  said  Maria,  looking  confidently  up  to  me,  *  Think  of 
seventeen  hundred  pounds.'     She  thought  on  the  Bride  of  Abydos. 

**1  gathered  the  sheets  together,  tied  them  round  with  silk>tape,  and 
proceeded  with  a  lofty  consciousness  towards  Street,  where  the 

patron  of  genius,  I  was  told,  resided. 

"  « Mr.  H at  home  ?  ' 

*'  <  Your  name,  Sir  ?  '  demanded  the  clerk. 

«  '  I  gave  it. 

<* '  Mr.  H  is  not  at  home,'  returned  he,  scarcely  condescending 

to  cast  a  glance  from  behind  his  desk. 

<<  <  I  desire  to  speak  to  him  on  a  matter  of  importance.'  It  wanted 
another  doubtful,  scrutinizing  look,  and  then  a  nod  frt>m  a  second  ckrk, 
before  the  man  was  pleased  to  proceed  into  the  next  room  and  to  an- 
nounce me.     Mr.  H was  now  at  home,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the 

great  patron's  presence.     This  a  patron  I  No-— the  very  sight  of  him 
closed  my  mouth— I  handed  him  silently  the  sheets. 
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" «  Your  business  Sir  ?*  stammered  he. 

"  '  I  wish  to  publish  this  work ;'  said  I.  With  a  slight  occasional 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  he  returned  a  ^  Shall  see — Will  jou  leare  your 
address  ?* 

•*  I  wrote  it  down. 

"  He  cast  a  glance  at  the  paper ;  *  Lancaster  Street/  sneered  he— 
*'  Shall  write — '  and  turning  his  back,  I  was  dismissed. 

«  — Truly  our  aristocrats  are  not  the  worst  people — ^thought  I. 

<<  I  waited  one  week — two  weeks — three  weeks — a  whole  month*  No 
answer  yet.  My  funds  were  exhausted  ;  I  went  to  the  eminent  per« 
sonage. 

** '  Mr.  H  was  again  not  at  home.' 

"  *  I  must  see  him.* 

**  <  Your  name  ?* — These  people  hare  so  short  a  memory. 

"  I  gave  it. 

^  'Ah,'  said  the  man,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  <  There  is  something  for 
you.* 

**•  I  looked  at  the  parcel. — It  was  my  work.  My  expectation,  my 
hope,  my  Maria's  pride  I  I  hastened  out  of  the  room— Poor  Maria, 
she  did  not  utter  a  word.  Our  last  sovereign  was  gone.  A  full  day 
elapsed,  before  I  could  look  again  on  'Agathon,*  but  our  wants  became 
pressing.    I  proposed  trying  another  publisher ;  Maria  nodded  encou* 

mgingly.   I  ran  to Street.   Again  my  work  was  accepted  witli  a  gra* 

cious  condescending  air,  and  again  I  had  to  wait  a  full  fortnight.  Ouv 
landlord  came  with  his  bill ;  our  tradespeople  with  theirs.  The  former 
announced  to  us,  that  our  apartments  were  bespoke  by  a  respeetabU 
lady.  We  had  to  move,  but  where  ?  I  was  in  debt  three  pounds  to 
him,  three  pounds  more  to  our  tradespeople.  Not  one  penny  in  our 
pockets.  For  the  first  time  in  our  life  we  nad  to  resort  to  the  degrade 
ing  means  of  bartering  with  the  scum  of  mankind.  The  sale  of  am 
best  furniture  was  scarcely  sufBcient  to  pay  our  bills ;  what  we  had 
purchased  for  sovereigns,  went  away  for  shillings.  My  Maria's  spirits 
hegim  to  flag.  I  loved  her  so  dearly.  I  had  torn  her  from  a  beloved 
and  loving  father — from  affluence.  Without  credit,  without  hopes, 
with  a  broken-down  spirit,  there  we  stood.  Oh  my  cursed  lof^ness  \ 
We  removed  to  a  distant,  a  still  more  obscure  qiuurter.  Twenty  times 
I  had  approached  the  arbiter  of  our  destiny;  twenty  times  I  had  re- 
treated, afraid  of  having  a  second  disappointment.  At  last  I  could 
abstain  no  longer.     I  entered  the  second  great  man's  house. 

<*  *  Your  work  is  not  bad,  quite  good — ^it  is  indeed.  But  have  you  no 
friend — no  person — You  understand  me  ?' 

*<  <  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  I  do  not.' 

'<  *'  No  man  of  eminence ;  no  patron  ?' 

'<  I  reddened. 

*<  *  We  are  sorry ;  but  advertising  is  so  very  expensive ;  the  risk  so 

very  great  with  beginners.  We  must  decline.     Perhaps  Mr  U ,  in 

Street—' 

"^  I  took  up  my  poor  *  Agathon,'  and,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  ran 
up  into Street. 
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«  «  Is  Mr.  U at  home  ?' 

" « Yes,  Sir; 

"  Mr.  U.  glanced  at  me  from  a  couple  of  grey  eyes,  then  at  my 
parcel ;  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  desired 
me  to  leave  it.  '  But  stop,'  said  he,  '  As  to  buying,  I  must  tell 
you,  dear  Sir  I  you  have  not  an  idea  how  scarce  money  is  in  these  times. 
Books  are  a  mere  luxury,  a  mere  luxury,  I  assure  you,  Sir.  People 
won't  take  unless  some  great  author's  name.  But  let  me  see.  You 
could  obtain  something  like  a  pre&ce — something  like  a  recommenda^ 
tion — like  a  passport,  you  know.  I  could  give  you  a  few  lines  of  in- 
troduction to  a  friend  of  Mr.  A .  Perhaps  he  might  be  so  &r  pre- 
vailed upon  as  just  to  glance  over  a  couple  of  pages.  A  little  manage- 
ment. Sir,  you  know — ' 

<^  I  stood  upon  coals,  while  the  little  rubicund-nosed  man  wrote,  on  a 
scrap  of  foolscap  paper,  my  introduction  to  the  great  author's  friend. 
I  ran  with  it,  not  to  lose  a  moment.  The  friend  of  the  great  man 
received  me,  read  the  note  of  the  bookseller,  dropped  it  gently  upon  the 
table,  condescended  to  lay  my  parcel  at  the  side  of  it,  and  said  he 

would  consider  of  it,  and  return  an  answer  to  Mr.U ;  and  then 

turning  round,  he  took  up  a  morning  paper,  a  sign  that  I  was  dismissed. 
When  I  entered  my  lodging,  my  landlady  held  her  bill  towards  me. 
My  wife's  countenance  had  told  our  tale  but  too  well.  She  muttered 
something  about  respectability,  and  hinted  that  we  might  as  well  look 
out  for  other  lodgings.  For  a  second  time  we  had  to  barter  away  what 
remained.  Maria  sank  almost  under  the  disgrace.  Another  week  elapsed, 

when  I  ventured  to  see  my  last  hope,  the  bookseller,  U y  in 

Street.  He  received  me  with  a  dry  frozen  mien.  *  Your  work  is  good — 
very  good;  a  fine  satirical  vein ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  suit  our  times. 

Mr.  N ,   perhaps,  would  be  the  man ;  or  Mr.  O might  be 

induced,  or  R ,  or  S — — .    I  wish  you  success  Mr.  ■    ■    .    But 

leave  me  your  address." 

<<  There  I  stood,  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  before  me.  *  Try  at 
N.,'  muttered  I,  <  at  L.,  at  R.,  at  S. — Good  success  I'  How  I  found 
my  way  home  I  do  not  yet  know.  When  I  entered  my  lodgings,  Maria 
came  weeping,  in  her  hand  a  letter.  I  ran  towards  her  and  seized  the 
letter.  It  was  the  same  I  had  written  to  our  parents.  It  had  been 
returned  unopened.  Our  misfortune  was  at  its  height.  To  complete 
the  horrors  of  our  situation,  my  wife— my  pregnant  wife — fell  sick  I 

"  My  spirit  began  to  fail.  Utter  darkness  before  me,  I  gave  myself 
up  as  lost.  One  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  cold  comfortless 
room,  at  the  bedside  of  Maria,  footsteps  came  up  stairs.  A  rap  at  the 
door  was  heard.    I  sprang  up  and  opened  it.    A  person  entered,  who 

announced  himself  as  a  bookseller,  Z .  *  My  fnend  Mr.  U has 

told  me  that  you  write  poetry,'  said  he,  blowing  himself,  and  casting  a 
glance  around.  *  Ah,  cursedly  high  I  very  high,  indeed  I  One  might 
as  well  mount  a  ladder.     Ah  I  genius,  genius  I  it  will  soar.' 

" « Sir,'  said  I,  *  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you're  jesting.' 

.  "*  Pardon,  dear  Sir  I  No  jest— earnest,  full  earnest.    Mr.  U 

spoke  highly  of  you.' 
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*'  <  Why  does  be  not  publish,  then  ?  *  said  I,  with  bitterness. 

<<  *  Ah,  dear,  that's  the  times,  Sir,  times.  Dear  me,  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart  I  could  do  something ;  but  the  name.  Sir,  the  name,  jou 
know.' 

*' '  How  can  I  have  a  name  if  every  one  refuses  ?  * 

"  *  Ah,  the  very  thing ;  the  very  thing,  dear  Sir.  Something  might 
be  done.  Half  profits,  you  know.  It  comes  slowly,  slowly :  but  it 
will  come  some  time.  But  could  not  you  let  me  have  a  few  sketches  ? 
Have  you  never  travelled  on  the  continent?' 

"  *  In  France.* 

'<  <  Ay,  France ;  perhaps  it  might  do.  But  then  we  have  such  a 
number  of  publications  about  France.  Why,  perhaps,  something  his- 
torical, you  know.' — 

<  I  should  like  with  all  my  heart — ' 

<  Yes,  yes,  all  beginnings  are  difficult ;  but  we  must  try.  You  are 
wrong,  wrong  indeed,  with  your  talents — ^you  should— Now  a  tragedy,  a 
drama.  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  But  that's  not  the  thing. — Now 
look.' 

He  assumed  a  mysterious  appearance. 

^  That  Reform  question,  that  cursed  Reform  question.  The  Tories, 
you  know— don't  you  understand  me — the  Tories  ?  Well — ^the  Tories. 
We  might  do  something ;  but  it  ought  to  be  done  cleverly.  I  want 
something  striking — quite  striking ;  something  that  will  produce  effect. 
A  satire —a  bitter  satire — against  Ministers — The  Tories  want  to 
get  in  you  know  <— Ministers — Gascoigne's  amendment — minority — 
defeat  of  the  Bill— House  of  Lords — the  grim  stem  soldier.  Now 
you  understand  me.  I  could  publish  ten  or  twenty  thousand  copies— 
would  make  you  known.  Would  pay  you  twenty  pounds.  A  satire 
against  Ministers,  that's  the  very  thing;  but  it  must  be  particularly 
good,  and  not  too  long.  Ministers  will  go  out,  rely  on  it — they  must. 
Let  us  see— When  can  I  have  it.     After  to-morrow,  can  I  ?' 

<< '  Well,  after  to-morrow,  then,'  said  I. 

**  Mr.  Z left  me.    I  thought  on  his  proposal.    A  satire  against 

Ministers,  against  the  very  men  who  had  stepped  forward  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  their  oppressed  oountr3rmen.  It  went  to  my  heart ;  but  Maria, 
lingering,  dying  for  want  of  every  thing — our  room  cold,  comfortless ; 
Heaven  forgive  me  I  I  could  not  act  otherwise.  I  went  about  and  began 
writing.  I  sat  up  all  night— the  whole  of  next  day,  and  finished  when 
the  bell  tolled  midnight.  The  next  morning  I  embraced  my  Maria,  read 
her  the  effusions  of  my  brain.  Never  had  pen  writt-en  down  a  more 
bitter  satire— never  spoken  in  more  cutting  language.  I  dressed,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  my  room,  when  two  raps  at  the  house  door 
announced  the  postman.  A  letter ;  I  opened  it.  It  was  from  Mr.  Z — . 
I  glanced  at  its  contents,  and  it  dropped  from  my  hands  on  the  bed.  I 
sank  almost  senseless  into  the  chair.  Maria  read  it  with  a  dying 
voice. 

«  <  I  am  sorry  to  have  caused  probably  some  trouble  to  you,  but  I 
hope  you  have  not  yet  commenced  writing.  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that 
our  speculation  has  proved  abortive — quite  so.  The  King  has  dissolved 
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parliament ;  Ministers  stand  firmer  than  ever ;  but  what  is  worse,  the 
nation  is  stark  mad  about  the  Reform  Bill.  Nobody  would  buy  our 
satire,  and  we  might  run  a  chance  of  having  our  windows  and  heads 
broken.  It  would  not  do — besides,  it  would  not  be  patriotic.  Perhaps 
you  could  contrive  something  against  boroughmongers.  I  could  not 
engage,  you  know — not  promise,  I  mean  ;  but  we  might  arrange.  Let 
me  see  something  from  you.     Your  very  obedient  humble  servant.' 

*^  The  note  proved  a  death-stroke  to  my  poor  Maria.  She  was  de- 
livered prematurely  of  a  child,  and  gave  way  under  the  repeated  blows  of 
our  misfortunes.     She  is  gone,  poor  Maria  is  gone  I ' 

The  soldier  wiped  a  tear  from  his  eyes. 

*'  I  accepted  of  the  King's  bounty — enlisted.  I  buried  my  wife  with 
the  purchase-money  of  my  body,  and  am  now  expiating  my  ojSences— 
my  high  aspirations  I"  He  murmured  a  few  more  indistinct  words,  and 
then  retired. 

I  sat  musing  on  his  story,  when  my  little  grey  landlord  entered. 

"  Ah  I  Mr.  M — ,"  said  he,  "  become  a  confidant  too  ?" 

"  Have  you  heard,  Mr.  Lomond?" 

"  Part,  at  least." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  Is  it  not  a  pity  ?  A  very  handsome  youth  I 
assure  you." 

**  Let  him  go  to  the  drill.  A  man  whose  spirit  is  broken  down  by  such 
trifles,  will  never  stand  alone.  Highfliers,  yes  I  Highfliers  they 
would  be,  with  plenty  of  money  in  their  pockets,  and  would  play  over 
the  very  same  game  of  pride,  luxury,  and  contempt,  of  which  they 
complain  themselves.  He  who,  bowed  down  by  misfortune,  has  not 
internal  force  to  rise  again,  deserves  the  lash,  ay,  should  it  even  be 
from  the  hand  of  the  drummer — No,  let  him  go  and  be  drilled  into 
an  automaton." 


HE  COMES  NO  MORE, 

He  comes  no  more ! 
The  flowers  are  blooming ; 
Their  fragrant  breadi  the  bower  perfuming 

Even  as  of  yore — 
But  he  who  used  to  gaze  enchanted, 
Upon  me,  when  these  flowers  were  planted. 

He  comes  no  more ! — 
No  more ! 

He  comes  no  more ! 
With  voice  of  power. 
Still  thrills  my  lute  at  evening  hour, 

Sweet  as  before — 
Ah  me !  'tis  now  the  mournful  token 
Of  plighted  faith  for  ever  broken — 
He  comes  no  more ! — 
No  more ! 

W. 
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CASE  OF  "THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATES." 


It  was  stated  in  the  last  number  of  this  Maeazine,  that  the  Royal  Associates  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Liteiature  had  been  suddenly  depriyed  of  their  annui^  of 
one  hundred  pounds  each,  paid  from  the  Privy  Purse,  the  only  acknowledgment 
Touchsafed  by  the  Stateof  England  to  eminence  purely  intellectual.  In  announc- 
ing and  commenting  on  the  fact,  the  abstract  merits  of  the  institution  were  no 
fanher  touched  upon  than  to  show  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  yearly  stipend  waa 
not  to  be  attributed  to  a  reprehensible  distribution  of  its  rewards,  the  sole  point 
with  respect  to  the  Society,  which  it  was  at  all  essential  to  establish ;  die  right 
or  the  wrong  of  the  matter  at  issue,  being  completely  independent  of  the  petty 
legislation  of  clubs  and  coteries,  or  the  cations  specialties  of  narty  politics. 

In  a  ric^  and  luxurious  country,  where  millions  axe  layished  upon  the  idle  and 
the  profligate,  the  annual  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  granted  by  a  spontaneous 
act  of  the  SoTereign,  is  distributed  amonr  ten  genUemen,  each  of  whom  is 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  the  world  of  letters.  On  the  accession  of  a  new 
monarch,  liberal  and  populai  in  the  first  degree,  and  who  is  surrounded  with 
advisers  who  profess  to  pride  themselves  in  the  progress  of  intelligence — ^these 
gentlemen  are  unes^ctedly  shorn  of  their  periodical  pittance,  upon  what  plea 
it  is  impossible  to  divine ;  assuredly  not  upon  the  plea  of  a  frugal  dbpensation 
of  the  public  resources,  for  idleness  and  profligacy  continue  to  have  their  drafts 
upon  the  Treasury  honoured  as  before. 

Now  suppose  John  Locke,  or  John  Dryden,  had  in  their  day  and  generation 
been  situated  similarly  to  the  Rojal  Associates. — Suppose  also  that  John  Locke 
or  John  Dryden  was  entered  rar  into  the  vale  of  years — that  he  who  had 
smoothed  the  approach  to  the  temple  of  reason— had  elevated  the  fancy  and  re- 
fined the  heart — was  battling  with  domestic  difficulties,  and  fast  sinking  under 
the  pressure  of  old  age— could  any  equitable,  educated  man,  however  zealous 
an  sulvocate  ibr  national  economy,  restmin  his  indignation  at  the  wretched  re* 
trenchment  which  would  bereave  his  mental  benefactor  of  that  which  he  had 
received  in  token  of  his  land's  gnUitude — which  he  could  not  accept  with  the 
same  free  feeling  from  private  friendship  or  munificence — and  which,  ^ough 
comparatively  insignificant  in  value,  had  oeoome  to  him  a  thing  of  anxious  ex- 
pectancy ana  imperative  conrideration  ?  We  put  this  forwanl  merely  as  an 
illustrative  case.  We  entertain  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  literature  to  advance 
its  claims  in  forma  pauperiSy  especially  when  those  claims  are  sanctified  by 
justice,  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  lionour  of  the  State. 

Hie  heads  of  the  Royd  Society  of  Literature  have  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the 
Premier,  and  their  representations  were  heard  with  an  attention,  ominous,  we 
trust,  of  the  only  measure  befitting  an  administration  professing  a  proper  de- 
ference to  the  popular  voice.  It  may  be  readily  believed  that  a  Grey  and  a 
Brougham  are  gmltless  of  projecting  this  miserable  piece  of  thrift,  but  it  will 
be  difficult  to  exonerate  them  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  confide  in  their  fosterage  of  mind,  if  they  fail  to  repair  the  injury  it 
has  inflicted,  or  is  likely  to  inflict,  on  those  who  have  suffered  from  its  grinding 
operation.  Should  ministers  be  resolute  in  enforcing  an  inflexible  economy,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  their  reputation  to  account  with  the  Lord  Johns  and  I^y 
Georgianas  who  crowd  the  pension  list,  ere  they  grapple  with  the  mite  appro- 
priated to  veteran  scholarship. 

If  the  Lord  Chancellor,  when  he  attained  his  dienified  office,  thought  of 
instituting  a  literary  order  of  merit,  as  we  have  heard  he  did,  consistency  de- 
mands that  he  should  not  remain  passive  on  an  occasion  like  the  present 
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The  mode  in  which  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  the  pess,  pfores  that 
the  case  is  considered  discreditable  to  Government,  even  by  those  who  admire 
and  second  its  noble  endeavours  to  regenerate  the  Constitution^  The  liberal 
portion  of  the  press,  in  particular^  has  declared  itself  with  an  energy  and  inde- 
pendence worthy  of  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  its  powerful  agency. 
We  have  been  able  to  discover  but  three  journals  that  have  adopted  the  adverse 
side,  and  these  have  propounded  the  extravagant  doctrine,  that  men  of  literary 
genius  are  undeserving  of  any  national  reward  whatever!* 

We  content  ourselves  with  placing  this  doctrine  upon  record ;  it  is  time 
enough  to  cope  with  it  seriously  when  it  threatens  to  miJ^e  a  proselyte.  No 
sensible  person  will  pretend  to  say,  that  genius  should  be  trainea  in  systematic 
dependence  upon  a  court ;  but  surely  it  is  monstrous  to  assert  that  works  of 
imaginittion  which  soften  the  manners,  better  the  aflfections,and'braik  the  dull 
bondage  of  the  clod,  are  useless  to  a  community ;  or  that  the  endiusiastic  spirits 
who,  to  consummate  them  j  have  become  anchorites  among  their  kind,  are,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  altogether,  unworthy  of  a  helping' hand  from  ..the  country  they 
have  crowned  with  enduring  honour?  In  Bntain,  the  sublime. inyentions of  a 
Milton  or  a  Shakespeare  lack  the  protection  granted  to  the  fabricator  of  an 
ingenious  coal-skutOe. 

Justice,  at  least,  should  be  awarded  to  the  parents  of  pioductioDs  resembling 
those  that  have  survived  the  age  that  has  permitted  their  authors  to-Uve  the  Ito 
of  the  desponding,  and  die  the  death  of  the  destitute.  If  their  undentan^Bngs 
pre-eminently  qualify  them  for  public  employment,  then  is  public  employment 
preeminently  their  due ;  look,  however,  to  our  universities — ^to  our  chartered 
schools — to  our  literary  commissions — to  our  national  libraries — to  every  pomt 
where  superior  intellect  ought  to  hold  supremacy,  and  mark  how  carefully  its 
possessors  are  excluded  from  their  birth-right. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Of  a  work  which  may  prove  for  five  hundred  yean  a  aouroe 
of  emolument  to  publishers,  yet  which  may  not  produce  a  fiurtfaing  tiU  the  huuid 
that  wrote  it  is  cold  in  death,  the  legislature  restricts  the  term  of  oc^y^un^ 
to  a  period  scarcely  exceeding  the  average  duration  of  a  yeoman^s  lease.  The 
material  of  books,  and  the  mode  of  giving  publicity  to  their  contents,  absorb  a 
sum  in  the  shape  of  a  tax,  which  generally  exceeds  the  author's  entire  gains. 
The  humiliation  and  penury  incident  to  the  cultivation  of  the  loftiest  brandi  of 
imaginative  literature — ^the  drama — has  passed  into  a  bye-word « and  is  abun* 
danUy  inanifest  in  its  decline.  Of  history  the  labour  is  enormous,  &e  letnins 
tardy* and  uncertain.  The  expence  of  his  experiments  is  ruinous  to  the  de- 
votee of  physical  science.  Nought  remains  for  the  unfortunate  poet,  hismrian^ 
or.  philosopher,  but  to  abjure  his  vocation,  submit  to  martyrdom,  or  descmd  to 
^oophancY  or  empiricism ;  unless  a  transient  humour  of  the  multitude  should 
give  him  his  daily  bread,  or  a  lucky  casualty  invest  him  with  the  opulence  of 
a  mechanical  kinsman. 

With  these  passing  observations  we  dismiss  the  subject  The  immediate 
busmess  of  the  time— that  on  which  the  representatives  of  the  nation  are  deli- 
berating,  and  on  which  the  nation  itself  concentrates  its  every  thought — maikgm 
it  afanoit  boodtss  to  dwell  on*  topics  of  subordinate  intoest  Tlutl  busiiiess 
disposed  of,  there  will  not  only  be  abundant  leisure  for  tlie  Cflniidwatien  of 
minor  grievances,  but  also,  unless  we  are  singularly  mistaken,  a  moA  giealer 
fiicility  of  obtaining  their  redress. 

•  Of  the  three  journaU,  but  one  is  deserving  of  note — the  SiM0tal0r..»whicb.  in  iu 
logical  reflnementi  sod  care  for  the  public  purse,  has  stumblea  upon  tbecompamoo. 
ship  of  Cobbett,  and  a  sage  who  call  the  economy  in  the  streets  of  firigbtoa  alter  tb« 
fashion  of  an  old  clotliesman. 
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PART    SECOND. 

Let  u9  suppose,  most  indulgent  and  incomparable  reader,  that  an 
interval  of  five  years  has  passed.  This  arrangement  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  me  than  a  long  and  particular  account  of  each  individual 
twelvemonth — indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that  such  an  effort  would  be 
above  my  powers,  for  the  pleasures  of  that  blissM  period  are  so 
blended  in  my  memory  into  one  harmonious  whole,  that  I  fear  I 
should  find  it  a  vain  and  unprofitable  task  to  endeavour  to  separate  or 
define  them.  I  may,  therefore,  merely  state  to  thee,  that  for  five 
years  I  have  been  in  London ;  that  my  home  has  been  a  humble  tavern, 
called  the  Owl  and  Magpie ;  and  that,  though  not  rich,  I  have  con- 
trived to  supply  my  wants  without  being  indebted  to  charity  or  com- 
passion. My  wants,  indeed,  were  few.  For  food  I  had  seldom  any 
desire;  from  one  storehouse  my  aliment  was  drawn,  my  body  re- 
freshed to  a  pitch  of  superhuman  strength,  my  mind  invigorated  to  a 
degree  of  preternatural  power.  And  this  elysium  could  be  entered, — 
this  intellectual  feast  enjoyed  for  so  paltry  a  sum  as  twopence  per 
glass !  Oh  I  ye  who  wallowing  in  this  world's  riches,  waste  your 
time  on  tlie  mastication  of  animal  food, — whose  dreams  are  polluted  by 
the  oppressive  substantiality  of  beef  and  mutton,  how  did  I  scorn  the 
earth-bom  enjoyments  of  your  inferior  natures,  as  in  the  highest  vein 
of  philosophy  and  imagination,  I  let  my  spirit  revel  free,  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  creation,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened  my  cor- 

goreal  energies  by  the  inhaustion  of  a  shilling's  worth  of  gin !  And 
erein  is  my  existence,  during  that  perio^  proved  to  have  been  happy, 
that  my  recollection  does  not  furnish  me  with  a  single  incident  worthy 
of  commemoration, — for  the  breaking  in  upon  the  Epicurean  quietude 
of  my  life  of  any  event,  pleasant  or  otherwise,  which  would  have  im- 
pressed itself  so  strongly  upon  my  mind,  as  to  be  remembered  after  so 
considerable  a  lapse  of  time,  would  prove  that  my  felicity  had  been 
deprived  as  it  were  of  its  totality,  and  that  it  had  been  broken  for  a 
season,  at  least,  into  fragments ;  a  state  of  things  inconsistent  with  a 
perfect,  continuous,  and  uninterrupted  philosophical  calm.  In  this 
manner  then,  for  five  years,  was  my  time  spent.  I  never  experienced  a 
lack  of  auditors,  for  the  succession  of  guests  in  that  house  of  enter- 
tainment was  rapid  and  continual.  My  voice  was  raised  upon  all 
occasions,  and  on  all  occasions  it  was  listened  to  with  deference  and 
respect.  My  learning  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  frequenters  of  the 
room  where  I  usually  sat ;  and  gradually,  a  place  became  appropriated 
to  my  own  peculiar  occupation,  a  pipe  was  reserved  in  the  sanctity  of 
its  brownness  for  me  alone,  and  the  auditory  thronged,  impatient  for 
the  exordium  of  my  monologue,  at  a  particular  hour.  In  the  course 
of  this  monologue,  my  glass  was  frequently  replenished  by  the  admirers 
of  my  eloquence,  my  pipe  frequently  re-filled  from  the  pouches  of  the 
bystanders^  and  frequently  the  last  sounds  which  awakened  a  perception 
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in  my  understanding,  were  the  shouts  of  applause,  or  the  ejaculations 
of  wonder  and  admiration.  Nor  unmindful  all  this  time  was  I  of  the 
cultivation  of  my  intellect — not  indeed  according  to  the  usual  mode,  by 
perusing  musty  books  or  dry  dissertations,  but  by  mixing  equally  and 
familiarly  with  my  fellow  men.  From  lips  unlearned  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  schools,  I  have  heard  the  purest  philosoj^y ;  and  even  over  the 
coarsest  and  commonest  expressions  of  unlettered  humanity,  have  I 
traced  a  film  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  which  alleviated  the  vulgarity 
it  could  not  altogether  conceal.  But,  more  than  all,  I  sharpened  my 
dialectic  power  by  entering  into  contest  with  myself.  I  went  through 
every  question  which  suggested  itself  to  my  mind  with  the  acuteness 
of  a  sophist,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  the  syllogistic  scheme. 
If  my  opinion  were  asked  on  the  quality  of  certain  tobacco,  I  ransacked 
my  mind  to  discover  in  what  way  I  might  most  logicaUy,  and  ergo^ 
correctly,  pronounce  the  judgment  of  my  under8tanding,-^and  I 
answered  according  to  the  accurate  and  defined  phraseology  of  a  medi- 
tative man.  I  have  always  entertained  a  contempt,  and  I  sincerely 
believe,  a  well-founded  contempt,  for  any  one  whose  copia  fandi  is  so 
limited  as  to  constrain  him  to  give  a  response  to  the  simplest  interro- 
gation within  the  compass  of  one  sentence.  A  monosyllabic  answer  is 
what  no  one  can  accuse  me  of  having  rendered  upon  any  occasion. 
My  ideas  diverge  into  unnumbered  radiiy  all  tending  to  one 
common  centre ;  and  my  mind,  ere  it  settles  into  the  declaration  of  its 
opinion  on  the  point  submitted  to  it,  perambulates  every  subject  with 
which  the  question  is  nearly  or  remotely  connected  by  contrast, 
analogy,  or  resemblance.  But  here  it  may  be  advisable  to  stop  in  my 
confession  of  my  happiness.  Up  to  this  point  I  found  no  incon- 
venience, intellectual  or  corporeal,  resulting  from  my  use  of  English 
g^n.  I  had  limited  myself,  on  the  average,  to  a  bottle  a  day.  Thisy 
taken  at  intervals,  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  my  nerves,  till  its 
accumulated  powers  overthrew,  for  a  season,  the  subtlety  of  my  appre- 
hension, to  which  I  was  only  restored  by  the  agency  of  sleep.  But 
about  this  period  my  woes  began — and  to  that  enchanting  state  of  ease 
and  satisfiftction,  the  remorseless  agonies  which  succeeded,  made  me 
look  back  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  how  deep  and  tearful ;  and  regret, 
how  unavailing ! 

The  first  feelings  by  which  I  became  sensible  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  my  mode  of  life,  were  insupportable  vertigo  and  headaches  in  the  mom- 
'  ing;  but  these,  after  an  hour  or  two,  and  a  recurrence  to  the  poisonous 
drug  which  caused  them,  wore  off,  and  left  me  to  pursue  the  same  course 
with  the  same  enjoyment  as  before.  But  every  succeeding  week  added  to 
the  atrocity  and  duration  of  my  sufferings.  Gin,  instead  of  alleviating 
my  pains,  increased  them,  till  the  quantity  taken  overpowered  body  and 
soul  together,  and  rendered  me  forgetful  of  corporeal  suffering,  only 
because  benumbed  in  the  understanding.  Up  to  that  pitch  of  inebriety 
to  which,  throughout  the  day,  I  looked  forward  as  the  haven  of  my 
hopes,  my  body  was  racked  with  aches,  my  head  torn  to  pieces  by 
agonies  too  great  for  words ;  I  have  sat  with  my  burning  forehead, 
ckmmy  with  the  dews  of  pain,  feebly  supported  on  my  trembling  hands. 
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and  marrelled  if  life  could  long  stand  these  devastating  attacks.  My 
mind  became  callous,  and  even  memory  forsook  her  throne.  The  com- 
monest events  were  huddled  together  in  my  recollection,  with  no  dis- 
tinctness of  time  or  place.  My  couch  was  haunted  with  most  terri- 
fying dreams,  so  vivid  and  truthlike,  that  in  a  short  time  I  could  not 
accurately  define  whether  they  were  phantoms  or  appalling  realities ; 
my  nerves  were  entirely  shattered,  my  stomach  powerless,  and  even  my 
eloquence  exerted  no  more.  All  the  cells  of  the  mind  seemed  opened 
out  into  one  vast  arena,  in  which  the  different  powert  struggled  for  the 
mastery.  But  Imagination  in  this  combat  was  generally  the  victor,  and, 
after  profngating  all  his  antagonists,  he  left  me  in  a  place  of  c<Ad  and 
darkness,  and  I  heard  at  my  ear  the  low  growl  of  the  tiger  Terror, 
ere  he  made  his  fatal  spring  upon  my  cowering  spirit; — and  he  sprang, 
and  fearful  was  the  agony  of  his  clutch  I  Before  me,  as  I  writhed  in  his 
embrace,  rose  visions  of  appallingjiorror;  and  all  this  not  while  I  slept, 
but  while,  in  a  state  of  lassitude  and  despondence,  I  sat  awake  in  solitude 
and  silence.  I  found  it  impossible,  by  any  effort,  to  dispel  these  illu- 
sions from  my  mind,  and  fear  was  my  constant  companion,  by  day  as 
well  as  by  night.  If  I  had  occasion  to  cross  any  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares, such  as  the  Strand  or  Holbom,  I  found  all  my  endeavours  to 
summon  courage  for  the  attempt  unavailing,  every  carriage,  however 
remote,  which  I  saw  approaching,  appeared  to  my  weakened  apprehen- 
sion, as  the  appointed  minister  of  my  death ;  I  stood  and  looked  upon 
it,  and  trembled  as  its  wheeb  whirled  past ;  and  I  have  wept  at  the 
pusillanimity  to  which  I  was  reduced,  with  a  mixture  of  many  feelings, 
over  all  of  which  immeasurably  preponderated  hatred  of  myself.  This 
I  plainly  perceived  could  not  last  long;  the  employment  ^humble 
enough,  and  not  necessary  here  to  be  particularized)  by  whicn  I  had 
hitherto  earned  a  scanty  subsistence,  was  above  my  powers;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  misery  of  my  mind,  and  the  agony  I  experienced  firom 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  degraded  nature,  I  saw  approaching  me 
poverty  in  its  worst,  most  hopeless  form ;  and  poverty  came — and  how 
many  evils,  thou  dread  avenger,  didst  thou  not  bring  in  thy  train! 
There  was  cast  on  me  the  scowl  of  malice;  the  philosopher  in  which 
name  I  had  delighted,  was  now  muttered  by  brute  hps,  as  a  byeword  of 
contempt;  and  what  I  felt  more  than  all  was  sometimes  thrown  upon 
me,-— on  me,  the  gifted,  the  intellectual,  the  learned, — the  glance  of  pity ! 
All  these  I  sometimes  did  perceive,  but  more  generally  they  were  lost 
upon  me,  as  I  sat  involved  m  my  own  bitter  and  absorbing  contempla- 
tions.    Often  there  rose  upon  me  the  recollections  of  my  youth ;  the 

village  of ,  my  nurse,  and  she,  the  young  girl  who  had  been  my 

only  friend.  Then  there  came  on  me  darker  dr^ms;  I  struggled  with 
the  dog,  and  was  vanquished  in  the  struggle ;  his  hot  breath  came  per- 
ceptibly upon  my  neck,  and  I  saw  his  white  teeth  grinding  with  rage 
and  hunger  as  he  plunged  them  fiercely  into  my  excruciated  flesh! 
Then  the  gipsy  returned  upon  the  scene,  his  wild  expressive  features 
the  same,  but  his  eye  filled  this  time  with  the  scowl  of  murder ;  he 
dashed  me  on  the  ground  and  held  a  glittering  knife  before  my  eyes, 
and  then  forced  it—and  I  felt  the  weapon  as  vividly  as  if  it  had  entered 
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me  in.  reality*— into  mj  breast  I  and  then  I  would  start  firom  my  reverie 
with  horror,  and  beg,  in  an  agony  of  supplication,  for  one  glass  of  that 
abominable  beverage  which  I  was  now  too  poor  to  purchase. 

At  this  period  of  my  career,  my  whole  mind  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete confusion ;  my  ears,  to  be  sure,  were  preternaturally  awakened  to 
sound,  I  could  hear  whatever  was  said,  nay,  I  could  recal  with  the  ut- 
most distinctness,  whatever  had  been  said,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
without  the  power  of  comprehending  the  meaning  of  any  one  of  the 
expressions.  I  could  see  an  object,  and  the  moment  it  was  withdrawn 
I  could  not  tell  whether  I  had  seen  it  that  instant,  or  dreamt  of  it  a 
month  before,  or  been  acquainted  with  it  in  some  previous  state  of 
existence.  In  short  I  was  sunk  into  what  is  commonly  called,  a  state 
of  maudlin  imbecility.  But  cheer  up,  my  kind  and  sympathising  reader, 
for  I  shall  not  much  longer  det«in  you  with  the  story  of  my  woes. 
This  much  I  have  thought  it  right  to  reveal,  as  a  sort  of  penance  in- 
flicted on  my  pride,  by  shewing  to  the  eyes  of  all,  that  talent  of  the 
highest  order,  learning  of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  every  good  and 
intellectual  quality  which  can  strengthen  and  adorn  the  human  mind, 
are  insufficient  to  retain  their  pristine  vigour,  when  beset  by  the  Aroh 
Enemy,  vainly  typified  by  Milton,  under  the  form  of  a  fallen  angel, 
but  more  intelligibly  represented  to  my  imagination  in  the  shape  of  a 
Cask  of  Gin  I  Chill  penury,  as  I  have  said,  had  marked  me  for  her  own. 
I  experienced  again,  often,  and  for  considerable  lengths  of  time,  the 
attacks  of  actual  hunger.  But  these  I  pass  over,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
related  my  sensations  in  a  similar  situation;  my  wardrobe,  scanty  at  first, 
was  now  entirely  exhausted,  and  in  short  I  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  that  even  England  ever  suffered  an  unpolitical  and  purely  literary 
man  to  fidl  into.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  even  in  this  abject 
condition  there  sprung  up  at  times,  hope, — transient,  and  to  leave  me  in 
deeper  dejection, — ^but  still  for  the  moment,  soothing  and  divine.  Yet, 
never  in  the  dreams  of  hope  did  fiincy  paint  to  me  a  lot  so  happy  as  tliat 
which  love,  and  generosity,  and  faith  had  prepared  for  me.  Never  to 
be  forgotten  by  this  heart,  which  now  overflows  with  gratitude  and 
gladness,  are  the  efforts  by  which  my  happiness  was  procured ;  and  bless- 
ings, many,  and  deep,  and  tender,  rest  upon  thy  head,  thou  minister  to 
a  mind  diseased,  of  health,  of  strength,  and  above  all,  of  quietude 
and  peace  I 

The  Owl  and  Magpie  was  a  house  of  universal  hospitality.  Its  doors 
were  not  shut  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  affliction,  provided,  as  the 
poet  says,  they  could  pay;  but  the  reader  may  conceive  the  miscellaneous 
nature  of  the  company  which  was  indiscriminately  drawn  from  one  of 
the  least  fiuhionable  of  the  districts  of  the  city  of  London.  Men  of  all 
kinds  were  there,  the  housebreaker,  the  thief,  and  I,  doubt  not,  the 
murderer  also.  Women,  firom  whom  a  course  of  profligacy  and  vice  had 
taken  all  the  softnesses  and  delicacies  of  their  sex,  and  even  children, 
squalid  in  wretchedness,  ay,  and  in  crimes,  were  mingled  in  the  motley 
group.  I  have  stood  and  watched  their  various  countenances  as  the 
miserable  beings  leant  across  the  counter  for  the  accursed  draught,  and 
I  have  seen,  through  all  the  ruin  and  wreck  of  their  situation,  hces  of 
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surpassing  beauty,— &:e8  that  must  have  glowed  with  indescribable  and 
more  than  Grecian  lustre,  when  to  all  the  charms  of  bloom  and  feature, 
there  was  added  the  crowning  gift — the  gift  that  gives  even  to  the 
plainest  face  an  attraction  impossible  to  be  resisted — modesty  I  And 
though  my  own  mind  was  obnubilated  by  a  continual  course  of  dissipa- 
tion, my  £iculties  were  still  acute  enough  to  see  female  loreliness,  and 
to  admire  it.  A  small  narrow  passage  conducted  from  the  tap  or  room 
in  which  the  more  respectable  portion  of  the  company  usually  sat,  to  a 
range  of  out-buildings,  in  which  several  lodgers,  as  they  were  denomi- 
nated, were  allowed  to  sleep.  My  head  racked  with  great  pain,  I  was 
standing  under  the  deep  shadow  of  the  house  wall,  almost  unconscious 
of  every  thing  but  my  intense  physical  sufferings,  when  I  saw  a  woman, 
young,  and  apparently  beautiful,  loitering  in  the  passage,  as  if  waiting 
for  somebody  to  join  her.  Presently  from  the  house  there  issued  a  man, 
of  notoriously  ferocious  character,  tall,  dark,  and  resembling  very  nearly 
the  idea  I  had  conceived  of  an  Italian  bandit.  They  spoke  in  low 
whispers  for  some  time,  and  both  seemed  greatly  agitated ;  at  last  I 
heard  her  say,  and  her  voice  trembled  as  she  said  it.  '^  I  can  carry  the 
dreadful  secret  no  longer.     It  haunts  me,  the  old  man's  grey  hairs. " — 

Her  companion  interrupted  her  with  an  impatient  ^'  Pshaw ! " 

<<  No  I  no  V*  she  continued,  "  it  will  not  do  any  longer  to  say  pshaw,—- 
my  conscience  rebels  against  me  day  and  night,  and  come  what  will,  I 
will  make  a  confession  of  the  whole.*' 

*^  And  be  hanged  for  your  pains, "  said  the  man.  <<  You  had  a  hand 
in  it  as  well  as  I — you  watched  at  the  door  while  I  did  the  trick  within." 

'<  But  did  I  think  it  was  murder  you  intended  ?  that  you  would  dip 
your  hands  in  the  kind  old  man's  blood  I — Oh,  from  that  hour  I  have 
ceased  to  be  human ;  heaven  and  earth  are  calling  out  incessantly  for 
revenge,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  tell  all ;  and  die  if  they  will  have  it  so, 
happy,  ay,  happier  than  I  have  ever  been  since  that  dreadful  time  I" 

<<  You'll  tell^  vrill  you?"  exclaimed  the  villain ;  <<  then  tell  this  at 
the  same  time,  that  after  he  had  stolen  the  grandchild,  and  murdered 
the  grandpapa.  Jack  Tesdale  stopt  the  tongue  of  a  tell-tale  I" 

There  was  a  short  struggle  after  this ;  the  man  rushed  into  the  house, 
and  the  woman,  after  sobbing  two  or  three  times  convulsively,  fell  down 
almost  at  my  feet.  I  was  stupified  with  horror  as  well  as  with  the 
quantity  of  drink  which  I  had  taken  tq  procure  me  a  relief  firom  my 
pains,  and  with  palsied  hands,  and  blood-shot  eyes,  but  without  moving 
an  inch,  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  murdered  woman.  Soon  lights 
began  to  move,  a  bustle  took  place  in  the  tap,  and  many  men  rushed 
out  into  the  little  passage.  I  found  myself  violently  laid  hold  of,  and 
.  I  heard  many  clamorous  voices  crying  out  for  vengeance  upon  me  as 
the  perpetrator  of  the  terrible  crime  ;  and  I  was  tongue-tied,  and  made 
no  attempt  at  speech,  and  hung  down  my  head,  and  gave  way  to  strange 
&ncies  that  crowded  into  my  brain,  and  thought  the  whole  scene  was 
but  a  fearful  dream;  or  that  I  was  finally  and  irrevocably  mad,  and  had 
done  the  deed,  the  damning,  the  inef&ceable  deed,  myself  t  All  night 
Icmg  I  lay  in  darkness  and  chains ;  but  whether  or  not  I  slept  I  cannot 
tell,  for  my  thoughts  at  that  time,  and  for  many  a  day  before  and  after. 
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were  so  confused,  that  I  seldom  knew  whether  they  visited  me  in  sleep 
or  in  my  waking  moments.  But  round  me  were  the  sounds  of  hlas- 
phemy  and  pro&neness,  and  though  the  felons  with  whom  I  was  con- 
fined were  inured  to  profligacy  and  crime,  they  shrank  from  me  in 
ahhorrence  as  from  a  pestilential  and  polluted  thing,  when  they  heard 
that  I  had  imbrued  my  hands  in  blood.  Thus  sanctified,  even  in  the 
most  corrupted  breast,  shines  the  glory  of  the  image  of  Grod  I  In  the 
morning  I  was  placed  at  a  bar  surrounded  by  many  officials,  and  before 
me  sat  the  Man  of  Power,  looking  fiercely  and  grimly  upon  me  from 
beneath  his  shaggy  brows,  as  if  he  had  ascertained  already  that  I  was 
p^ty.  But  my  spirit,  though  still  fighting  amidst  a  chaos  of  the  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  my  past  experiences,  was  now  less  clouded  than  on 
the  previous  night.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  what  was  my  name, 
I  commenced  a  dissertation  on  the  nomenclature  of  all  ages,  from 
Egyptian  Menes  downwards,  but  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  unculti- 
vated Theban  on  the  bench,  and  warned  against  any  superfluous  re- 
sponses. On  this  my  blood  began  to  boil,  and  I  vowed  a  vow  within 
me  to  maintain  inflexible  silence.  But  this  did  not  avail  me.  The 
landlord  and  other  individuals  to  whom  I  was  known,  were  summoned 
to  identify  my  person ;  they  proved  me  to  have  been  discovered  near 
the  body  of  the  woman,  and  that,  on  being  arrested,  I  had  about  me  all 
the  appearances  of  guilt.  They  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  say  any  thing 
in  opposition  to  this  evidence  against  me,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resolution 
I  had  formed  to  be  silent,  I  gave  vent  to  my  indignation  in  a  strain 
of  eloquence  that  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  that  stone-breasted  magistrate. 

<<  In  me,  thus  abject  in  my  attire,  thus  surrounded  with  the  sus- 
picions  of  an  appalling  crime,  you  behold  a  philosopher  I — From  my 
earliest  years  endowed  with  an  acute  understanding,  which  raised  me 
above  the  debasing  circumstances  of  my  birth ;  strengthened  in  the 
vigour  of  my  mind  by  holding  converse  with  the  mighty  dead,  to  me  the 
Sages  of  Latium  speak  a  language  which  goes  directly  to  the  heart ; 
over  my  spirit  is  poured  the  sonorous  grandeur  of  the  Great  of  Old  ; 
and  my  soul  inhales  with  rapture  the  Dactylic  and  Spondaic  harmonies 
of  the  Hexameter  verse  I" 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded,  when  firom  the  midst  of  the  crowd  a 
voice  exclaimed,  '''Tis  he  I  I  have  found  him  I  found  him  at  last,  after 
years  of  misery  and  despair  I"  and  pushing  impetuously  through  the 
assembly,  there  rushed  into  my  arms  a  female  form,  and  as  she  lay 
fainting,  with  her  head  upon  my  bosom,  I  looked  down  upon  her  pale, 
and,  alas  I  emaciated  features,  and  recognized  Camilla  I  The  magis- 
trate demanded  who  was  that  female,  and  ordered  her  to  be  removed, 
but  she  seemed  to  cling  closer  than  ever  to  my  breast,  though  she  wbs 
insensible,  apparently,  to  all  that  passed.  A  policeman  came  forward, 
and  stated  he  had  found  her  sleeping  on  some  stair  or  other  in  the  city, 
and  SIS  she  could  give  no  account  of  herself,  he  had  brought  her  up  for 
examination.  They  had  searched  her,  and  the  only  thing  they  had 
discovered  in  her  possession,  carefully  deposited  in  her  bosom,  was  a 
book  in  an  unknown  tongue, — and  he  shewed  it  to  the  magistrate  as 
he  8])oke,  and  I  saw  it  was  the  volume  of  Comehus  Nepos  I  had  giv^oi 
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lier  seyen  years  before,  and  as  a  perception  of  her  tmth  and  her 
affection  rushed  into  mv  heart,  I  bent  down,  and  kissed  her  cheek  as 
she  still  lay  motionless  m  my  arms,  and  as  I  raised  my  head  again,  my 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  irrepressible  tears.  With  brute  grasp  Uiey  tore 
that  miserable  and  loving  girl  from  my  embrace,  and  as  she  was  hurried 
from  me,  she  gazed  on  my  countenance  with  a  long  and  passionate  gaze, 
and  her  lips  moved,  and  she  said,  '<  A  murderer  I  no,  no,  no  I " — and 
shuddering  with  fearful  horror,  she  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the 
ruffian  who  had  her  in  charge.  It  all  passed  so  suddenly,  that  I  almost 
believed  it  was  a  dream;  and  on  looking  round  that  assembly  of  scowl- 
ing and  abhorrent  fitces,  to  re-assure  myself  of  the  reality  of  my  situa- 
tion, my  eyes  rested  on  the  savage  and  demoniacal  features  of  the  man 
who  had  done  the  deed. 

*'  The  murderer  is  in  court,*'  I  exclaimed,  and  I  |K>inted  to  where  he 
stood ;  "  There,  in  the  grimness  of  undiscovered  cnme,  stands  that  bos 
fur  atque  Hicerdas"  He  was  seized  upon,  and  searched;  a  bloody 
knife  was  found  in  hi6  possession,  and  overcome  by  conscience,  he  con- 
fessed the  fearful  truth  ;  then  turning  to  me,  he  gazed  for  some  time 
upon  me  as  I  stood  in  the  renewed  consciousness  of  innooence^  and  in 
a  moment  the  features  struck  me  as  being  previously  known  to  me, 
and  the  dark  scowl,  the  gaunt  figure,  and  \n[d  appearance  altogether 
of  the  man,  rushed  upon  my  memory,  and  I  knew  that  before  me,  in 
the  degradation  of  guilt  and  the  misery  of  approaching  death,  stood  the 
Gipsy  who  had  first  destroyed  my  happiness  by  flooding  my  senses  in 
gin  I — Oh  I  just  retribution — Oh  I  satisfiiction  soothing  and  consolatory 
to  my  ruined  and  exasperated  spirit*  Murmurs  of  congratulation  on 
the  proof  of  my  innocence  echoed  round  the  court,  and  even  that  man 
of  callousness  and  power,  relented  from  his  pride  and  coldness,  as  he 
told  me  I  was  free.  Free  I — word  which  to  the  miserable  does  in  general 
produce  a  sensation  of  the  liveliest  joy,  but  in  me  who  had  no  hope, 
no  home,  awaked  no  sentiment  of  happiness — ^how  coldly  didst  thou 
fall  upon  my  heart  I  Free  I — free  indeed  from  the  bonds  and  gyves  of 
the  prisoner  and  the  slave, — but  in  the  shackles  of  pain  and  misery,  and 
inebriety  and  weakness,  how  bound,  how  irretrievably  bound  I — Yet, 
not  so, — ^for  was  I  not  free  to  pour  into  thy  bosom,  oh  I  friend  of  my 
earliest  days  I  the  pent-up  fondness  of  a  bruised,  yet  not  a  broken  heart  ? 
Free,  at  least  in  fancy,  to  roam  with  thee  through  our  own  romantic 
valley,  to  gaze  with  thee  upon  the  ocean,  as  we  had  often  done  in  the 
sunny  hours  of  childhood,  and  to  forget  the  hopelessness  of  our  present 
lot  ?  Again  was  Camilla  placed  before  the  bar,  and  she  told  her  story 
to  those  hardened  menials  of  magisterial  power,  till  they  were  softened 
by  the  recital  of  her  griefe.  In  search  of  me  had  she  wandered  for 
many  years,  amidst  poverty  and  all  its  woes,  to  recal  me  to  the  home 
of  my  youth,  to  happiness  and  to  contentment.  She  told  them  that 
after  I  had  left  my  home  it  had  been  found  that  ample  means  for  my 
support  were  left  in  my  nurse's  will ;  that  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
had  secured  the  money  for  my  use,  if  at  any  future  period  I  should  be 
discovered ;  and  that  she,  on  foot  and  unprotected,  had  set  off  to  trace 
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me  out,  and  inform  me  of  my  good  fortune ;  and  at  last  worn  out  and 
sick  at  heart,  and  penniless  and  weary,  she  had  found  me  in  the  appall- 
ing form  of  a  suspected  murderer. 

"  Stop  I "  said  the  magistrate,  and  taking  down  a  file  of  newspapers, 
he  turned  to  one  and  read  some  passages  in  it,  looking  at  the  same  time 
attentively  on  me,  <*  I  think,"  he  said,  <<  this  advertisement  must  have 
reference  to  you.    You  left on  the  first  of  June,  1816  ?" 

"Idid." 

'<  You  talk  a  great  deal  about  Aristotle  and  Logic,  and  the  Eton 
Grammar?" 

*'  With  all  these  I  am  intimate ;  my  aspirations  since  my  youth  have 
been  only  after  books  and  philosophy." 

"  You  are  five  feet  three  inches  in  height." 

*'  I  know  not, — the  altitude  of  my  body  is  beneath  my  care  I" 

"  Well,  read  the  advertisement  yourseHl" 

In  that  vile  print  I  saw  myself  registered,  as  **  one  rather  weak  in 
the  understanding,  but  harmless  and  good-natured,  talking  almost 
incessantly,  and  striving  to  introduce  quotations  from  the  Eton  Gram- 
mar ;"  and  the  base  advertisement  concluded  by  saying,  "  if  I  would 

apply  to  the  Rev.  Obadiah  Gubbins,  Rectory ,  I  should  hear  of 

something  to  my  advantage."  I  indignantly  stamped  upon  the  con- 
temptible libel,  and  shouted,  '<  I  of  a  weals  understanding,  who  can 
conjugate  every  verb  in  the  immortal  Grammar  I  I  of  a  weak  under- 
standing, to  whom  Aristotle  has  been  a  playfellow  from  his  childhood  I 

'*  Barbara  Celarent  Dariiferioque  prioris 
Cetare  Camettres  fetiino  Baroko  aeeundm 
Tertia  DarapHy " 

But  here  I  found  I  had  been  hustled  out  of  that  Bseotian  court,  and 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  open  air  alone, — yet  not  alone,  for  what 
gentle  hand  is  that  which  is  softly  laid  upon  my  arm,  and  what  tearful 
eyes  are  those  which  are  turned  up  to  me  with  such  a  soft  and  beseedb- 
ing  expression, — thine,  thine  dearest  and  best  beloved,  whose  home 
hereafter  shall  be  my  fond  devoted  heart,  whose  shelter  from  the  storms 
of  an  unkindly  world  shall  be  ever  in  my  arms  !  But  a  dream  of  horror  , 
glided  into  my  heart — 

*^  Camilla,"  1  said,  '*  how  is  it  you  have  lived  ?  this  is  a  most  wicked, 
sinful  town." 

The  warm  blood  rushed  into  the  pale  face  of  that  bright-eyed  crea- 
ture, she  let  go  my  arm,  and  looked  proudly  in  my  face. 

<*  1  have  fared  but  poorly  since  I  saw  you  last,  I  have  suffered  from 
cold,  and  from  hunger,  and  from  fatigue,  but  a  thought  of  vice  never 
cast  its  shadow  on  the  heart  of  your  own  affectionate  Camilla." 

"  Blessings,  blessings  be  upon  thee,  thou  soother  of  a  philosopher  s 
woes,  thy  soul  is  purer  than  a  mirror ;  let  us  haste  to  our  own  dear 
valley, — we  shall  live  in  the  nurse's  cottage, — come,  come,  come,  my 
life,  my  happiness  I — let  us  quit  London  for  ever! 
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The  medical  profession  at  the  present  period  is  in  a  more  degraded  state,  than 
it  was  even  in  the  days  of  ignorance.  In  those  times  the  physician  was  compa- 
paratiyely  a  well-educated  man,  and  practised  his  profession  honorably,  med- 
dling not  nor  leaguing  with  apothecaries  or  mere  venders  of  medicines.  He 
visited  his  patient  when  sent  for,  wrote  out  his  prescription,  pocketed  his  fee,  and 
left  the  rest  to  the  attendants.  In  our  day  the  thing  is  managed  differently — 
the  physician  has  heen  reduced  to  a  very  low  condition  indeed.  He  is  so  depen- 
dent upon  the  apothecary  for  his  practice,  that  he  is  obliged,  in  many  cases,  to 
prescrioe  large  quantities  of  medicine  when  he  knows  that  litUe  or  none  is  re- 
quired; to  keep  a  patient  in  town,  when  he  knows  that  the  country  is  the  best 
place  for  him ;  ana,  above  all,  he  is  reduced  to  the  mean  necessity  of  recom- 
mending a  certain  apothecary,  and  saying,  whether  he  thinks  so  or  not,  that 
he  is  the  most  skilful  and  careful  compounder  of  medicines  in  the  metropolis. 
The  apothecaiy,  who  in  former  times  used  to  be  looked  upon  with  contempt  by 
the  physician,  as  a  mere  mechanic,  has  now  become  the  great  alleviator  of 
suffering,  the  family  confidant  and  attendant  on  all  common  occasions ;  in 
short,  the  apothecaries  see  more  patients  in  one  week  than  the  physicians  do  in 
six  months.  They  do  not  charge  for  attendance,  consequently  the  patient  is 
inundated  with  medicines.  They  generaUy  have  the  power  of  choosing  the  phy- 
sician, but  the  man  of  real  talent  is  not  the  person  selected ;  no,  ne  is  too 
honest  for  the  apothecary's  purpose ;  he  must  have  the  man  who  cringes  to  him 
and  lauds  him ;  who  prescribes  the  most  largely  and  gives  the  most  sumptuous 
dinners.  What  would  old  Boerhaave  or  Cullen  say,  if  they  were  to  rise  and  see 
how  matters  are  at  present  managed? — ^how  apothecaries  and  auacks,  men  of  no 
education,  lord  it  over  regularlv-educated  practitioners,  and  how  phvsicians  of 
**  state  and  dignity,"  cringe  to  the  ignorant  creatures  whom  they  in  their  hearts 
despise,  and  all  for  filthy  lucre?  The  coup  deceit  would  be  sufficient  to  drive 
the  two  worthy  old  disciples  of  Hippocrates  back  to  their  graves  with  disgust 
No  wonder  that  we  are  considered  by  our  continental  neighbours,  a  people  who 
are  always  complaining  and  always  swallowing  drugs.  No  wonder  tnat  the  first 
Question  an  Englishman  asks,  on  entering  a  continental  town,  is,  **  whether 
tnere  is  a  gocS.  English  apothecary  in  the  place?"  and  that  the  first  thing 
he  does  is  to  bolt  a  lot  of  his  compounds,  or  replenish  his  medicine  chest.  No 
wonder  that  the  consumption  or  drugs  is  greater  in  England  than  in  all  the 
continental  nations  put  together.  We  have  been  so  accustomed,  from  our 
infancy  upwards,  to  see  our  family  apothecaiy  and  swallow  his  mixtures ;  we 
have  been  so  constantiy  under  the  influence  of  pills  and  potions,  that  we  do  not 
know  a  state  of  health  when  we  experience  it  An  unusual  flow  of  spirits  we 
dread  as  the  prelude  of  some  fearful  malady,  and  we  instantiy  have  recourse  to 
our  old  friena  the  apothecaiy  and  his  nostrums,  which  never  fail  to  rout  our 
turbulent  spirits,  and  to  render  our  complexions  as  sentimental  as  before.  It  is 
genteel  to  be  thin  and  somewhat  sallow ;  it  is  fashionable  to  complain,  ^d 
make  periodical  visits  to  ihe  pharmacopeia. 

How  comes  it  that  the  different  grades  of  practitioners  in  physic  are  busily 
employed  in  town  and  country,  in  London  and  Maidstone,*  inflicting  the  ex- 
tremest  penalties  of  the  law  upon  each  other,  for  the  transgression  of  corporate 
boundaries— Uie  dim  lines  traced  by  a  forgotten  antiquity,  and  only  suited  to  a 

*  At  Maidstone,  a  few  weeks  a^o,  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  instituted  a  prose- 
cQUon,  and  obtained  a  verdict  against  Mr.  WiUiam  Ryan,  a  respectable  Memoer  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  for  daring  to  compound  the  medicines  which  he  had 
himself  prescribe  to  bis  patient ! ! !     Is  it  the  nineteenth  century  we  live  in  ? 
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semi-barbarous  age  f  Would  it  not  be  better  for  men  of  science  and  liberal  educs' 
tion  to  unite  in  the  furthering  of  a  common  cause,  which  is  ostensibly  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  and,  leaving  the  absurd  "  privileges*'  to  disgrace  the  statute  book 
alone,  to  meet,  en  nume^  in  the  wide  arena  of  honourable  competition  ?  Whilst 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  is  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  Phy- 
sicians of  the  University  of  Edinbuigh  ;  and  the  Right  Worshipful  Company  of 
Apothecaries,  London,  in  prosecuting  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  <^ 
Surgeons,  London ;  Dr.  Eaoie,  Von  Butchell,  St  John  Long,  and  Goss  and  Ca.> 
hold  a  commemorative  jubilee.  The  lions  and  the  bears,  fiercely  engaged  in 
mortal  controyersy,  allow  the  foxes  to  walk  leburel^  away  with  the  bone  of  con- 
tention. Men  of  scientific  attainments  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  afiair ;  they 
are  not  to  be  divided  by  the  corporation  circle,  behind  which  the  ignorant — and 
the  majority  of  every  privileg^  class  are  the  ignorant — entrench  their  imbe- 
cility, clinging  to  each  other  in  the  hour  ofperil,  like  all  puny  creatures  who  are 
conscious  of  their  individual  weakness.  Trie  conservative  affection  which  per- 
vades the  corporation  knots  is  well  seen  in  their  bye-laws,  and  the  inane  pro- 
ductions whicn,  frum  time  to  time,  emanate  from  the  pens  of  their  o£Bce-bearers, 
to  mislead  the  public,  and  puff  the  family  interest  Our  limited  space  shall  be 
parUy  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  these  corporative  bubbles ;  and,  par 
excellence^  that  lately  inflated  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians will  furnish  the  text. 

The  "  Lives  of  British  Physicians,"  written  by  Dr.  Macmichael,  compiler  of 
a  volume  entided  "  The  Gold-Headed  Cane,"  forms  a  number  of  Mr.  Murray's 
Family  Library,  and  is  the  heaviest  brochure  of  that  useful  and  meritorious  mis- 
cellany. It  is  an  excellent  specimen  (to  adopt  the  idiom  of  the  learned  autiior)  of 
an  extravagant  obliquity  of  intellectual  vision.  He  has  most  egregiously  com- 
mitted himself,  in  the  palpable  devotion  which  he  has  paid,  not  to  intellect  and 
merit,  but  to  good  fortune  and  favour.  In  this  learned  Theban's  eyes,  he  only  is 
worthy  of  conunemoration,  whose  name  is  in  repute  amount  the  arbiters  of 
fiauihion ;  and  although  there  are  some  high  names,  the  omission  of  which  it 
would  have  been  monstrous  to  have  perpetrated,  yet  the  plan  of  the  book  is  un- 
worthy of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs.  Will  the  sensible  reader  believe  that, 
in  a  work  professedly  written  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  lives  of  the  most 
celebrated  British  physicians,  the  names  of  Caius,  Huxham,  Warren  and  Gooch, 
are  found  duly  embkzoned;  while  those  of  Garth,  Arbuthnot,  Cheyne,  Lettsom, 
the  Fordyces,  Denman,  Currie,  Haighton,  Mason  Good,  Pemberton,  Armstrong, 
and  several  others,  are  no  where  to  be  found.  Now  what  where  the  merits  of 
Caius  and  his  three  compeers  ?  Caius  founded  a  college  at  Cambridge,  wrote  a 
book  on  dogs,  and  was  buried  under  a  fine  monument,  with  the  pedantic  in- 
scription, *'  Fui  CaitM."  Huxham  invented  a  tincture  of  bark,  to  which  his  ' 
name  is  stuck  for  immortality.  Warren  bequeathed  a  fortune  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  his  family,  and  left  his  practice  to  his  son,  the 
present  fashionable  physician  of  that  name ;  while  Gooch  was  a  writer  in  ^  the 
Quarterly^^  the  friend  of  Southey,  and  the  author  of  a  book  on  the  Diseases 
of  Women. 

**  In  the  lives  which  follow" — says  this  impartial  biographer,  ^  the  celebrity 
obtained  in  the  world  has  alone  been  the  guide  of  selection ;"  and,  as  a  propi- 
tiatory plum  to  the  ruler  of  the  Royal  College,  these  lives  are,  with  great  pro- 
priety, dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart  M.D.  K.C.H.  &c.  &c.  &c.  "  with 
sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  (it  is  the  College-Registrar  who  writes)  for  his 
eminent  professional  skill  and  attainments."  The  *'  eminent  professional  sJtill^ 
of  Sir  Henry  Halford !  Now  the  elegant  baronet's  worst  enemy  has  never 
uttered  so  cutting  a  sarcasm  as  this;  but,  as  Dr.  Macmichael  has  been  ap- 
pointed librarian  and  physician  to  the  King,  we  must  excuse  the  grossness  of 
the  flattery. 

The  plain  trutii  of  the  whole  matter  is  this— and  Dr.  Macmidiael,  and  fifty 
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Other  doctors  besides,  may  say  what  they  please  to  the  contrary — but  talent, 
qtutsi  talent,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  lucky  and  fortuitous  circumstances, 
such  as  elevated  a  shallow-pated  man,  Sir  Somebody  (who,  professionally,  is  far 
below  the  President  of  the  College),  to  the  confidence  of  a  weak  minded  and 
libertine  King ;  without  such  chances,  we  repeat,  a  physician  will  never  attain 
**  celebrity"  in  Dr.  Macmichaers  sense  of  the  term ;  no,  not  even  if  he  possess  the 
^  eminent  professional  skill  and  attainments"  of  half  a  dozen  Sir  Henxy  Hal- 
fords.  Old  Johnson  has  well  observed,  in  his  growling  gloomy  way,  that  "  a 
physician  in  a  great  city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune;  his  degree 
of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  totally  casual ;  they  that  employ  him  Imow 
not  his  exceDence ;  they  that  reject  him  Imow  not  his  deficiencies.''  And  why 
is  it  so  ?  Ask  the  "  eminent"  Saint  John  Long,  and  he  will  tell  you  ?  Talk  of 
talent,  indeed !  What  has  that  to  do  in  assuaging  the  poignant  sufferings  of 
the  idle  and  the  hypochondriac, "  stretched  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair." 
Will  talent — ^that  is,  talent  by  itself--*put  bloom  on  a  decaying  dowagers  cheek, 
or  infuse  brilliancy  into  her  languishing  grand-daughter's  eye  ?  Will  it  enable 
my  Lady  SpadiUe  to  go  to  her  dear  darling  Lady  Kouge-et-Noir's  card-party  ? 
Not  it,  indeed!  We  must  have  either  the  Saint  to  rub  these  delicate  creatures 
into  activity  and  health,  or  some  other  mountebank  to  flatter  them  into  it. 
And  whafmatters  it  how  the  great  achievement  is  effected ;  one  moimtebank  is 
as  good  as  another,  and  he  is  the  most  fortunate  and  successful  who  performs 
the  most  amusing  and  ingenious  antics.  If  he  have  talent  to  do  this^  he  may 
**  throw  physic  to  the  dogs"  as  soon  as  he  pleases. 

How  poor  honest  sturdy  John  Abemethy  used  to  abominate  the  whole  fry  of 
Fashionable  Physicians  !  ^*  They  talk  to  me,  (he  used  to  say)  about  the  fine 
sensibilities  of  Uieir  noble  patients.  D — n  their  sensibilities!  If  they  are  ill, 
they  want  curing,  if  not,  wny  the  d — 1  do  they  teaze  me  about  their  whimsies 
and  vapours  ?  Let  Halford  take  them  in  hand,  he  is  a  fine  gentleman,  and  can 
wheedle  a  duchess  into  a  sickness,  and  as  easily  coax  her  out  again.  Don't  let 
them  bother  me  with  their  absurdities." 

Greatly  as  the  science  of  medicine  has  advanced  towards  excellence  within 
these  few  years,  this  advancement  must  be  by  no  means  attributed  to  those  phy- 
sicians who  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  what  Dr.  Macmichael  calls  '*  celebrity ;" 
on  the  contrary,  these  practitioners  have  no  time*  even  if  they  had  the  inclina- 
tion, and,  what  is  more  essential,  the  meansj  to  improve  a  science,  the  old- 
fashioned  Aisty  jog-trot  principles  of  which  are  more  than  sufficient  for  their  pur- 
pose. We  affirm,  without  any  fear  of  yalid  contradiction,  that  the  art  uf  medi- 
cine is  indebted  nothing  to  the  whole  tribe  of  wealthy  physicians,  from  the 
Magnut  Apollo  of  the  College,  down  to  the  youngest  tyro  in  training  for  a 
similar  course  of  practice.  What,  let  us  ask,  have  these  gentlemen  done  to 
advance  the  art  ?  Where  shall  we  find  the  useful  discoveries  of  the  learned 
President,  of  Sir  William  Knighton,  and  Sir  Matthew  Tiemey,  of  Doctors 
Holland,  Warren,  Southey,  cum  multis  aliig  sui  gregU  ?  Shall  we  find  them 
registered  among  the  standard  works  of  the  profession  ?  Shall  we  discover  the 
anxious  and  assiduous  student  sedulously  seeking  for  the  **  immortal  truths" 
which  these  leading  men  have  first  searched  out,  and  then  promulgated,  as 
Harvey  did  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  at  the  hazard  of  fire  and  £aggot  ?  No, 
truly !  Had  these  "  celebrity"  doctors  been  occupied  in  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  medicine.  Dr.  Macmichaers  unreadable  book  would  not  have 


*  It  is  next  to  impossible  th^t  they  can  even  benefit  by  the  advances  of  medical 
knowledge.  For  instance,  how  are  such  gentlemen  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
stethescope — indispensable  to  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  complaints — when  the  proper 
use  of  that  instrument  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  good  ear,  and  a  steady  hospital 
attendance  of  several  months  1 
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been  dedicated  to  Sit  Henry  Halford,  B&rt.  M.D  .K.C.H.  "  with  sentiments  of 
respect  for  his  eminent  professional  skill  and  attainments/'  nor  woold  the  empty 
disciples  of  the  same  vapid  school  be  now  buzzing  about  the  beau  mandej  Uke 
butterflies  in  the  sunshine. 

We  all  know  the  marvellous  efficacy  of  faith  in  physicians,  as  well  as  in  their 
physic ;  and  if  Lady  A.  or  Lady  B.  can  repose  confidence  only  in  *'  that 
charming  creature,  Sir  Henry,  who  is  always  mo  kind,"  it  would  be  wicked  to 
deprive  her  of  so  charming  a  comforter;  and  he,  who  has  ever  paid  the  least 
attention — and  many  there  are  who  are  compelled  to  such  a  penalty — ^to  the 
whimsical  affectation,  the  tiresome  complaints,  and  the  incessant  grumblings  of 
a  miserable  ennuyei^  will  soon  leam  the  value  of  a  fine  physician  s  oonsolatury 
balm.  The  "  B/ty  dear  Lady  Mary^  how  charming  you  look  to-day  T  of  the 
courtly  Sir  Henry ;  or,  the  ^^  Heavens  !  how  brilliant  your  eyet  beam  thu  mom- 
ing  /"  of  any  of  his  imitators,  will  work  more  wonders  than  potion  or  pill ;  and 
^  celebrity"  is  gained  by  such  timely  tact  as  this,  used  by  those  who  have 
made  the  time-killing  idleness  of  the  Hite  subservient  to  their  best  interests, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  sufficientiy  profound  to  enable  them 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  their  patients. 

When  the  plain-dealing  and  honest  Sydenham  (one  of  the  two  or  three  reaily 
illustrious  physicians  who  have  been  introduced  into  the  Registrar's  book)  was 
asked  by  Sir  Kichard  Blackmore,  what  works  he  should  read  to  qualify  him  for 
a  physician,  he  replied,  ^  Read  Don  duixote  ;  it  is  a  very  good  book,  I  read 
it  still."  And  another  medical,  **  Star"  of  the  day,  we  believe,  Dr.  Raddiffe, 
being  consulted  by  a  friend  as  to  the  course  of  education  to  be  pursued  by  his 
son,  who  was  intended  for  the  profession,  is  said  to  have  answered,  *'  If  you 
mean  to  make  him  a  physician,  be  sure  that  he  has  a  good  dimcing  muUer,^^ 
These  are  not  satires  upon  a  profession,  that  requires  much  grave  and  diligent 
study  to  enable  a  nerson  to  practise  it  properly,  and  with  a  due  consideration  to 
his  conscience  :  they  are  the  honest  impartial  opinions  of  men  who  had  already 
grown  grey  in  practice,  and  whose  judgment  had  been  confirmed  by  a  long  and 
impressive  experience  of  the  world ;  and  although  many  years  have  eUpsed 
since  they  were  given,  we  are  veir  sure  that  they  would  apply  with  equal  jus- 
tice to  the  present  day,  or,  indeed,  to  any  period,  so  long  as  human  credulity 
must  be  fed,  and  human  vanity  pampered.  But  to  return  to  Dr.  Macmichad. 
If  the  general  reader,  who,  anxious  to  leam  the  mode  in  which  the  art  of  me- 
dicine has  advanced  in  this  country,  shall  seek  such  information  in  a  book 
which  ought  to  contain  it,  he  will  find  himself  most  wofully  disappointed  in 
"  llie  Lives  of  British  Physicians."  The  author  does  not  know  how  to  write 
for  the  public.  Let  us  ask  any  one  who  can  spell  a  word  of  three  syllables, 
what  species  of  information  or  amusement  such  an  announcement  as  this  is 
intended  to  convey. 

"  The  important  services  rendered  to  the  general  literature  and  science  of  the 
country  by  some  of  the  busiest  members  of  this  busy  profession,  are  dwelt  Mwm 
in  these  pages  with  just  pride,  though  by  no  means  in  such  detail  as  the  subject 
might  claim ;  nor,  perhaps,  could  any  other  walk  of  exertion  furnish  a  larger 
proportion  of  names,  eminent  for  intellectual  zeal  and  power,  which  have  auso 
deserved  to  be  handed  down  for  moral  dignity  of  chaxapter,  piety  to  God,  and 
benevolence  to  man." — Conclusion  of  P^ace, 

Were  there  ever  before  such  clumsy,  ungrammatical,  unintelligible  sentences 
strung  together  in  any  work,  apparently  emanating  from  theMmcftun  of  science  ? 
And  how  have  the  professions  which  they  embody  been  fulfilled  ?  We  shall  see. 

We  open  the  volume  at  random,  and  our  eyes  are  fixed  upon  *'  Radcliffe," 
one  of  this  learned  author's  "  names  eminent  for  intellectual  zeal  and  power, 
moral  dignity  of  character,  i)iety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man."  The  space 
allotted  to  this  individual's  biography  is  forty-three  pages,  nearly  twice  as  much 
as  is  given  to  any  of  the  others  ;  and  by  this  rule  he  ought  to  possess  a  double 
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porUon  of  (he  fine  qualities  for  which  the  author's  "  names''  are  eminent  How 
stands  the  truth  of  the  case  ? 

Of  all  men  who  ever  discredited  the  useful  and  honourable  art  of  medicine, 
few  illustrious  **  names"  are  more  conspicuous  than  RadclifTe's.  He  was  not 
even  learned,  or,  as  his  judicious  biographer  more  elegantly  says,  "  he  was  not 
to  be  extolled  for  scholastic  attainments,  which  he  did  not  possess ;"  but  he 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  the  pot-companion  of  profligate  nobles,  and  a  hard 
drinker :  he  was  rude,  impertinent,  and  even  insulting  in  his  manners,  so  much 
so,  that  the  presence  of  royalty  itself  could  not  restrain  his  insolent  buffoonery. 
He  had  a  confident  way  of  predicting  the  result  of  disease,  much  in  the  same 
manner,  but  not  so  courteously  as  a  mountebank  would  have  done ;  and  yet 
this  man  was  the  first  physician  in  England ;  and  is,  accordingly,  almost  wor- 


shipped by  his  biographer !  Why  was  this  ?  Radcliffe  was  rich—^^very  rich ; 
and  the  world  knew  it ;  and  so  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  fortune, 
with  which  many  ostentatious  benefits  were  conferred.  He  was  avaricious  and 
mean  to  a  disgraceful  fault,  suffering  honest  tradesmen  to  dun  him  perpetually 
finr  their  just  debts,  and  even  disputing  them  occasionally  upon  the  strength  of 
a  long  purse.  He  would  never,  says  our  author,  be  brought  to  pay  bills  with- 
out much  following  and  importunity ;  nor  even  then^  if  there  appeared  any  chance 


of  wearying  ont  hit  crediton,  A  pavior,  after  long  and  miitless  attempts, 
caught  him  just  getting  out  of  his  chariot  at  his  own  door,  in  Bloomsbury  square, 
and  set  upon  him.  **  Why,  you  rascal,"  said  the  Doctor,  ^'  do  you  pretend  to 
be  paid  for  such  a  piece  of  work  ?  Why  you  have  spoiled  my  pavement,  and 
then  covered  it  over  with  earth  to  hide  your  bad  work."  "  Doctor,"  said  the 
pavior,  **  mine  is  not  the  only  bad  work  that  the  earth  hides."  **  You  dog,  you," 
said  Radcliffe,  '*  are  you  a  wit?   You  must  be  poor ;  come  in  ;"  and  paid  him. 

Such  then,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  RadcUffe's  character  as  drawn  by  one 
who  classes  1dm  amongst  those  who  are ''  eminent  for  intellectual  zeal  and  power, 
moral  dignity  of  character,  piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  man !"  But  Rad- 
cliffe was  the  associate  of  princes,  and  the  boon  companion  of  nobles :  besides, 
did  he  not  leave  money  to  build  a  large  library  at  Oxford  ?  These  are  virtues 
ouite  sufficient  to  secure  him  a  very  conspicuous  place  amongst  the  *'  celebrity" 
doctors  of  our  obsequious  Registrar. 

But  out  upon  this  cant  and  humbug!  Out  upon  the  whole  system  of  un- 
worthy laudation  and  sneaking  adulation  and  reverence  for  wealth  before  talent, 
and  *'  celebrity"  before  worth !  Is  it  not  a  disgrace — a  deep,  biting,  durable 
disgrace — to  so  profound  a  profession  as  that  of  medicine,  that  the  success  of  its 
▼otaries  should  depend  upon  such  accomplishments  as  any  dancing  master 
could  command,  and  upon  nothing  more  ?  But  so  it  is,  and  we  will  tell  our 
leaden  why  and  how. 

There  is  a  certain  eradite  and  eminent  body,  denominated  ^  The  Royal  CtU- 
Uye  of  Phyticiofuy  This  is  governed  by  a  president,  treasurer,  censors,  electors, 
a  registrar,  and  the  usual  useless  congregation  of  officers.  But  this  favoured  and 
favourite  ^  body  corporate"  has  the  especial  care  and  protection  of  the  practice 
of  physic :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  endowed  with  a  charter,  which  empowers  it  to 
grant  diplomas  for  a  certain  and  pretty  large  consideration,  and  which  invests  it 
with  the  privilege  of  prosecuting  irregular  practitioners,  so  as  to  render  the 
physicians  of  England  a  very  select  and  lovely  generation.  If  a  graduate  of 
E&iburgh  or  Paris,  which  have  the  first  medical  universities  in  the  world,  at- 
tempts to  practise  in  London,  he  is  instantly  stopped  and  told  that  he  must  un- 
dergo an  examination  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  for  which  examination 
he  must  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money.  He  is  then  called  a  licentiate  of  the  Col- 
lege, ana  may  practise ;  but  as  he  has  not  graduated  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
he  is  not  admitted  into  the  favour  of  the  Royal  College ;  he  is  looked  upon  »s 
something  inferior,  although  in  reality  his  knowledge  of  the  science  is  greater 
^n  that  of  the  whole  corporation  put  together.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Uiat  no 
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man  can  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  Us  profession  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge ;  it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  hard  fagging  in  hospitals  and  dissecting 
rooms.  No  wonder,  then,  that  our  fashionable  doctors  are  genenillv  found  to 
be  extremely  shallow  in  scientific  attainments. — ^When  Linacre  obtained  in 
1518,  and  through  the  interest  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  patent  of  incorporation 
for  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  he  was  actuated  by  the  best  and  most  me- 
ritorious motives.  Before  this  period,  the  licensing  of  medical  practitioners 
was  exercised  by  the  bishop^:,  wno  devolved  the  trust  of  healing  the  sick  to 
illiterate  monks  and  empirics,  in  short,  to  any  who  would  pay  the  requiate 
sum  for  the  license.  Scandalized  at  this  profanation,  Linacre,  who  was  really 
a  very  deserving  man,  obtained  a  charter  for  the  College,  by  which  a  certain 
couTBe  of  study  was  prescribed,  and  no  person  who  was  not  dulv  qualified  was 
permitted  to  practise  the  art  in  London,  ur  within  seven  miles  of  the  metropolis. 
At  that  period  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  a  convicted  quack  was  rather  cu- 
rious, and  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the  crime  than  any  that  is  now  used.  **  A 
counterfeit  doctor,"  says  Stow,  (we  modernize  the  orthography  of  the  honest  old 
chronicler,)  "  was  set  on  horseback,  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  the  same  tail  in 
his  hand  as  a  bridle,  a  collar  of  jordans  about  his  neck,  a  whetstone  on  his 
breast,  and  so  led  through  the  city  of  London  with  ringing  of  basins,  and  bar 
nished.  Such  deceivers,  no  doubt,  are  many,  who,  being  never  trained  up  in 
reading,  or  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  do  boast  to  do  great  cures,  especially 
upon  women,  as  to  make  them  straight  that  before  were  crooked,  oorbed,  or 
cramped  in  any  part  of  their  bodies,  &c.  But  the  contrary  is  true ;  for  some 
have  received  gold,  when  they  have  better  deserved  the  whetstone." 

That  tlic  College  of  Physicians,  in  early  times,  discountenanced  the  vocation, 
and  exposed  the  pretensions  of  several  quacks,  is  certainly  true ;  and  in  this 
way  that  it  was  productive  of  benefit  both  to  the  profession  and  the  public,  we 
are  happy  to  spontaneously  acknowledge ;  but  should  we,  on  this  account,  close 
our  eyes  to  the  perversion  of  its  original  principles,  and  to  the  changes  which 
society  and  science  have  undergone  since  the  first  establishment  of  tms  corpo- 
rate body  ?  The  quacks  of  modem  times  are  too  wanr  and  well  skilled  in  the 
power  of  the  enactments  that  have  been  framed  for  their  destruction,  to  fall  into 
any  of  the  legal  tra])s  which  the  wisdom  of  the  College  mav  extend  to  receive 
them.  By  prescribing  no  internal  medicine,  and  by  other  such  cunning 
devices,  the  quacks  escape  the  punishment  provided  for  the  offence,  and  pocJcet 
the  abundant  fees ;  while  the  College,  foiled  in  its  proper  adversary,  has  the 
stupidity  and  malevolence  to  turu  its  disappointed  weapons  upon  that  part  of  the 
profession  who  practice  in  the  range  of  its  jurisdiction,  without  the  corporate 
licence.  Every  man  of  intelligence  regrefs  this ;  the  judge  upon  the  bench, 
deplores  the  infliction  of  a  fine  upon  practitioners  distinguished  in  the  walks  of 
knowledge  and  benevolence,  and  to  whom  it  was  never  intended  by  the  l^fisla- 
ture,  that  the  law  should  extend  its  penalties ;  but  it  is  the  Utter  of  the  law,  and 
untU  repealed  by  a  new  act,  the  cormoranU  of  Pall  Mall  East  will,  after  the 
custom  of  Shylock,  demand  the  sacrifice  of  honourable  victims. 

The  exclusive  gentry  defend  the  abuses  of  the  College,  by  enumemting  the 
great  names  which  have  been  enrolled  among  its  members.  That  several  de- 
servedly illustrious  individuals  were  so  circumstanced,  is  true ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  derived  thehr  talents  from  the  College  charter ;  or  that  diey 
ever  lent  themselves  to  the  persecution  of  their  no  less  able  brethien,  whom  a  law 
quibble  had  fortuitously  laid  open  to  an  unjust  attack.  We  know,  indeed,  the 
reverse  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  were  the  fact  buried  in  obscurity,  the  com- 
mon adage,  that  **  knowledge  and  liberality  are  ever  found  united,"  would  lead 
to  its  discovery.  Such  men,  however,  will  not  be  the  favourites  of  the  by-- 
law manufacturers,  and  seldom  do  ihey  attain  distinction  in  thie  pages  of  a 
small  biographer. 

Dr.  Macmichael  has  recorded,  amongst  the  eighteen  whom  he  has  delighted 
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to  honour,  abont  six  sterliDg  characters ;  and  he  has  dispatched  them  in  a  most 
Bummaiy  and  unsadsfacto^  manner.  While  he  devotes  above  forty  pages  to 
the  uncouth  pedant,  Kadcliffe,  he  can  only  spare  sixteen  for  Baillie,  a  man 
whom  to  know  was  to  love,  and  who  did  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  modem 
medicine,  than  any  individual  of  our  times.  Baillie  was  iust  what  a  physician 
ought  to  be ;  upright,  vigilant,  incorruptible,  and  strictly  independent  His 
knowledge  was  extensive,  and  founded  upon  the  best  and  surest  basis,  ex* 
perience :  his  powers  of  observation  were  great  and  well-directed :  he  was  an 
able  physician  and  an  honest  man.  '*  Those,  who  have  seen  him  by  the  bed* 
side  of  the  sick,"  said  the  late  Sir  H.  Davy,  '*  well  know  the  kindness  of  his 
nature,  the  deep  interest  that  he  took  iu  the  sufferings  and  danger  of  his 
patients ;  and  will,  above  all,  estimate  the  nobleness  and  disinterestedness  of  his 
conduct.  An  honour  to  his  profession  in  public  life,  he  was  most  amiable  in 
his  intimate  social  relations  and  domestic  habits.  No  man  was  ever  freer  ftom 
any  taint  of  vanity  or  affectation.  He  encouraged  and  admired  every  kind  of 
talent,  and  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  his  contemporaries.  He  maintained  amidst 
courts  the  dignity  and  simplicity  of  his  character.  His  greatest  ambition  was 
to  be  considered  an  enlightened  and  honourable  physician.  His  greatest  plea- 
sure appeared  to  be  in  promoting  the  happiness  and  wellfeae  of  others." 

Thus  was  Baillie :  nomen  in  exemplmn  aero  awvahimnu  cevo.  And  how  did 
he  arrive  at  the  goal  of  celebritv?  His  success  presents  a  strange  and  impres- 
sive exception  to  the  general  rule  of  professional  eminence.  By  his  taleut  alone, 
and  his  connexion  with  the  illustrious  Hunters,  he  forced  himself  upon  public 
iavour;  and  compelled  the  other  members  of  the  profession  to  seek  his  aid,  to 
cover  and  conceal  their  own  ignorance.  His  experience  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy, 
in  which  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  William  Hunter,  and  the  particular  attention 
which  he  paid  to  morind  anaUmy^  rendered  his  advice,  especially  in  all  obscure 
eases  of  internal  disease,  most  valuable;  and  those,  who  experienced  benefit 
from  his  skill  and  attention,  were  not  slow  in  seeking  it  again,  either  for  them- 
selves, or  their  friends.  This  explains  the  mode  in  which  a  man  may  sometimes 
attain  success  by  mere  dint  of  ability,  although  we  know  of  no  other  instance  on 
record  besides  this  of  Baillie,  excepting  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong,  a  man  of 
great  talent  and  rigid  integrity.  These  two  eminent  physicians  rendered  them- 
m^ves  necessary  to  their  less  gifted  brethren,  by  the  possession  of  qualifications 
which  the  others  lacked ;  and  thus  were  consequentiy  called  into  consultations  by 
many  who  envied  their  attainments,  and  hated  their  superiority. 

Poor  Armstrong!  we  think  we  see  him  now !  His  mild,  intelligent,  bene- 
volent features  glowing  with  joy,  when  he  found  the  good  he  had  predicted 
be^plnning  to  UU^  and  tikis,  too,  in  cases  of  great  doubt,  and  of  lingering  suffer- 
ing: in  cases,  for  instance,  of  typhus,  which  he  had  made  his  particular  study. 
Oh!  how  the  frivolous  and  disgpnceful  jealousy  of  the  ''celebri^"  doctois  was 
put  in  practice  to  thwart,  annoy,  and  contravene  the  judicious  and  conscientious 
endeavours  of  this  most  excellent  man !  How  they  sneered  at  the  obscurity  of 
"  the  north-country  apothecary;"  and  how  their  diminutive  hearts  beat  with 
undisguised  rapture,  when  tiie  Censors*  rejected  his  application  for  admission, 
because  he  could  not  reqwnd  to  their  dog-Latin  questions  in  Latin  equally 
barbarous  and  obscure !  Only  imagine  a  man  of  Armstrong's  intellect  and  pro- 
fessional attainments,  turned  back  by  a  couple  of  classical  striplings,  fresh  from 
the  academic  groves  of  Caius  CoUe^j  Cambridge!  Why  Armstrong  was  a 
giant  in  knowl^ge,  and  has  not  left  his  equal  amongst  the  whole  set  of  Fellows, 
be  they  who  they  may. 

*  The  Censors  of  the  Royal  College,  are  the  examiners,  and  are  usually  composed  of 
two  old  raembers,  and  two  young  ones :  the  latter  being  added  to  furnish  the  reqaisite 
fund  of  bad  Latin,  which  the  former  are  charitably  supposed  to  have  forgotten.  The 
whole  affair  is  a  sweet  specimen  of  superlative  humbug. 
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Who  are  the  men  that  are  intent  upon  prumotinff  the  improvement  of 
medical  science?  Are  they  to  be  found  amongst  rae  Slite^  amongst  the 
favoured  "  Fellows"  of  the"  Royal  College?"  No,  indeed.  Is  Amot,  Nicl 
Amot  of  Bedford-Square,  that  terra  incognita,  a  '*  celebrity"  doctor  ?  Is  South- 
wood  Smith,  is  Forbes,  or  Prout,  or  Wilson  Philip,  or  young  Hawkins,  are  anyof 
these  able  and  industrious  men  known  in  "  the  circles,"  or  on  a  par  with  Dr. 
Macmichael,  who  has  just  been  appointed  a  physician  to  the  King  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it!  Let  them  work  on :  let  them  wear  themselves  out  in  discovering  good,  to 
benefit  mai^dnd,  but  let  them  never  expect  to  gain  "  celebrity,"  except  m  the 
estimation  of  those,  whose  only  acknowledgment  will  be  a  proper  recognition  of 
their  utility,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  their  worth.  They  must  not  expect 
more;  for  the  "  celebrity"  men,  they  of  the  "circles,"  and  the  College,  will  take 
especial  good  care,  that  no  propagator  of  real  knowledge  shall  ever  thrust  his 
nose  "  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility."  It  is  quite  enough  for  such  meri- 
torious, hard-working  gentlemen,  to  have  ihe  merit  of^curing  paupers ;  they  must 
not  intrude  upon  the  sacred  precincts  of"  celebrity;"  for  tnere  they  would  be 
altogether  out  of  their  element. 

Alas !  that  an  honourable,  useful,  almost  a  divine  art,  should  be  so  pro- 
faned as  it  is,  by  motives  the  most  mean  and  mercenary!  Alas!  that  those, 
who  are  formally  and  legally  delegated  to  watch  over  its  best  interests,  should 
so  pervert  and  misuse  their  prerogative,  as  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  most 
glaring  and  unseemly  selfishness !  But  so  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be,  so  long  as  the 
Royal  College  exists  unreformed  and  unpurified. 

Among  other  doings  there  are  certain  Connawmont,  which  are  held  by  this 
august  and  sapient  li^y :  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  which  we  shall  forthwith 
proceed  to  unfold. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  just  after  the  New  College,  in  Pall  Mall 
East,  was  completed,  the  active  members  had  fallen  into  bad  odour  with  the 
profession,  in  consequence  of  certain  absurd  proceedings  which  had  been  insti- 
tuted against  Dr.  Harrison,  for  daring  to  practise  in  London  without  a  proper 
diploma  from  the  Ro^al  College,  he  having  only  an  Edinburgh  Degree,  as  the 
certificate  of  his  acqmrements  and  capability.  Now,  every  one  knows,  that  in 
Edinburgh  the  examination  for  admission  is  three  times  as  arduous  as  it  is  in 
London ;  but  this  mattered  not.  Dr.  Harrison  was  practising  in  London  con- 
trary to  law— Yor  he  had  not  paid  his  feee  in  Pall  Mall  East  And  so  the  Col- 
lege instituted  proceedings  against  him,  while  it  left  unmolested  about  half  a 
dozen  notorious  quacks,  who  practised,  and  still  practise,  under  the  very  nose  of 
the  learned  College.  As  Harrison  was  an  accomplished  and  most  liberal  man, 
always  willing  to  afford  relief  wherever  he  could,  and  as  his  prosecution 
turned  only  upon  a  piece  of  fusty  etiquette,  the  profession  resented  it,  and  the 
-  patricians  of  tne  Royal  College  began  to  look  blue. 

It  will  be  necessary,  here,  to  enter  a  leetle  into  the  particulars  o{  medical  con- 
sultation, in  order  to  explain  how  this  resentment  or  the  profession  generally, 
was  likely  to  affect  the  "  Fellows"  of  the  College,  or,  to  use  our  fiivourite 
phrase,  the  "celebrity"  doctors,  in  particular;  it  will  expose  a  predous 
system,  and  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  people  a  useful  hint  or  two. 

When  a  person  is  taken  ill,  he  generally  sends,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the 
family  apothecary,  or,  if  the  patient  be  too  fiishionable  to  employ  an  apothecary, 
he  sends  for  his  physician.  It  the  case.be  but  trifling,  a  few  mixtures,  draughts, 
and  pills,  will  put  all  to  rights.  But  suppose  the  case  should  become  serious, 
a  fever,  internal  inflammation,  or  any  malady  likely  to  last  for  some  time,  and 
to  be  attended  with  alarm  and  peril,  a  friend — ^for  the  person  most  interested, 
namely,  the  patient,  is  a  mere  cypher  in  the  business— a  friend,  then,  or  the 
practitioner  iu  attendance,  suggests  the  propriety  of  "  further  advice,"  and  this, 
in  most  instances,  is  left  to  be  arranged  by  the  medical  attendant.  Now  then 
occurs  a  fine  piece  of  strategy.   The  apothecary  or  the  physician,  as  it  may  be, 
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conaden  himflelf  inyefiled  with  a  sort  of  patronage,  wMch  he  in  extremdy  Bdd- 
citons  to  exercise  for  his  own  adraatage.  That  phjsknan,  therefore,  is  called 
in,  who  is  best  capable — ^not  of  treating  the  compUint,  this  being  a  secondary 
consideFation — but  of  advancing  the  interests  or  the  practitioner  bj  whom  he  is 
eonsidted.  in  those  instances,  where  the  phrsician  is  known  meiefy  by  his 
name,  he  answers  the  purpose  extremely  well;  for  the  unimtiated  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  his  qualifications,  and  he  oan  scrawl  a  prescription  as 
illegibly  as  his  brethren,  Mr.  Tomkins,  who  has  attended  the  ramily  from  its 
foundation,  being  of  cotuse,  in  a  manner:,  responsible  for  his  abflity.  Now, 
then,  comes  the  farce  of  consultation,  and  a  very  pretty  farce  it  is.  The  phy- 
sician, who  has  (frequently)  never  seen  the  patient  before  in  his  life,  knows 
Wrthing  of  his  constitutioD,  habits,  occupation,  or  illness,  except  the  brief 
aketch  afforded  by  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Tomluns,  as  he  ascends  the  stairs  to  the 
mck  chamber :  the  physician,  thus  qualified,  enters  the  room  with  the  solemnity 
of  an  inquisitor,  asks  a  few  questions,  draws  out  his  watch,  and  carefully  counts 
the  pulse,  looks  at  the  longfue,  hopes  the  patient  will  soon  be  better,  and  de- 
aceiMS  into  the  drawing  room  to  coat,  forUms  clauiisj  with  Mr.  Tomkins,  and 
write  a  piescription,  leaving  the  treatment  unaltered,  and  so  paying  **  his  friend 
T."  a  great  compliment,  which  is  returned  by  Mr.  T.,  wishing  him  to  pay  the 
patient  another  risit,  and  get  another  ieei 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  nine  **  consultations"  out  of  ten  are  conducted 
in  London;  for  to  one  physician  of  judgment  and  hmnanity,  there  are  about 
fifty,  whose  sole  and  earnest  object  ifr--the  fee!  and  who  take  as  much  interest 
(beyond  this)  in  their  patient,  as  the  tailor  or  coach-maker  would,  and  no 
more.  How  then,  it  may  be'  asked,  do  such  persons  obtain  practice?  By  a 
much  easier  course  than  that  adopted  by  their  more  competent  brethren;  by 
feasting  the  apothecaries,  and  by  playing  other  pranks  sinulariv  calculated  ad 
eaptaiuhnn.  We  know  several  flourishing  M.  &t^  whose  gaudy  carriages  are 
seen  flying  about  all  parts  of  the  town,  who  bestow  infinitdy  more  pains  upon 
the  amngement  of  their  dinner-parties,  than  upon  the  advancement  of  medi- 
cine, or  the  welfare  of  their  patients.  These  parties- are  exciusively  devoted  to 
the  entertainment  of  apothecaries,  &c.,  in  good  genemU  pracHe^^  this  alone  being 
the  honourable  pasqmrt  to  such  festivity.  Who  can  withstand  such  bribery  f 
Truly  not  your  apothecary,  who,  as  one  of  a  gemu^  is,  at  the  present  di^,  noted 
for  his  gormandizing  propensities,  and  a  very  difierent  penon  indeed  mm  the 
wretched  "  anatomic*'  of  Shakspeare.  ^*  Dr.  — ,  is  a  good  fellow,  and  gives 
exoeUent  dinners,  fo  I  may  as  well  call  him  in  heie;  he  can  do  no  harm  at  any 
rate."  Thus  argues  the  apothecary,  while  the  £svonred  physician  thus  responds: 
— "  Tomkins  is  in  oapitid  practice,  and  calls  me  in  sometimes ;  Til  ask  him 
to  dinner." — Worthy  diBciples  of  the  divine  iBsculapius!  Admirable  examples 
of  learning  and  humanity!  Bat,  drink,  and  be  merry,— we  shall  no  further  dis- 
turb your  orgies  for  the  present! 

Oneof  the  great  and  pressing  evils  attendant  upon  the  employment  of  thephy- 
ndans  just  mentioned,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  them  when  once  they 
have  been  introduced.  It  is  not  to  be  su])posed  that  the  patient,  or  his  friends, 
or  even  Mr.  Tomkins  himself,  should  know  better  than  the  Doctor,  as  to  the 
necessity  of  his  attendance.  There  may  be  latent  sparks  of  mischief  smoldering 
in  a  remote  comer  of  the  lungs  or  liver,  which  no  one  but  the  experienced  phy- 
sician can  detect,  or  even  snspect  There  may  be  some  other  obnoxious  cause 
retarding  convalescence,  and  rendering  necessary  a  few  more  fees ;  so  long, 
at  least,  as  these  same  fees  are  nimbly  forthcoming.  At  all  events,  the  Doctor 
may  think  so,  and  who  dare  gainsay  him  ?  When,  however,  Mr.  Tomkins 
is  requested  (no  very  pleasant  task,  by  the  way,  to  either  party)  to  inform  the 
Doctor  that  his  farther  attendance  can  be  dispensed  with,  there  is  nothing  more 
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to  be  said  about  the  basinees,  excepting  that  the  phTsician,if  he  have  any  grace 
at  all,  will  inast  upon  paying  an  occasional  *^  friendly"  (gratuitous)  visit,  during 
the  convalescence  of  the  patient. 

That  we  have  nothing  exaggerated,  nor  set  down  anght  in  malice,  touching 
the  unseemly  greediness  of  some  physicians,  the  following  fact  will  prove : — An 
old  and  esteemed  friend  of  ouis,  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmity,  was  dyin^; 
this  she  well  knew,  as  did  every  member  of  her  family.  But  affectionately 
anxious  to  alleviate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  last  sufferings  of  an  excellent 
parent,  no  means  were  left  untried  to  ohtain  the  best  advice.  Unfortunately, 
the  patient  lived  in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town,  and  the  general  practitioner 
in  attendance  being  consulted  as  to  the  physicians  to  be  called  in,  recom- 
mended a  brace  of  fashionable  "  celebri^^'  doctors,  of  whom,  we  shall  heve 
observe,  that  Sir  Henry  Halford  was  not  one.  As  the  practitioner  in  attendance 
happened  to  be  a  clever  man,  the  only  object  of  this  accession  of  advice  was,  a 
hope  that  something  might  be  thought  of,  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  dying 
patient ;  but,  will  itoe  believed,  that  these  men  called  twice  a  day  at  long  as  the 
poor  creature  lived  (which  was  some  Jive  or  six  days)  and  received  their  constUta'- 
turn  fees  of  two  guineas  each,  every  time  they  called  !  And  this,  too,  from  « 
lomily  by  no  means  wealthy,  or  presuming  to  be  so!  And  yet  these  two  medical 
vultures  are  amongst  the  most  fashionable  physicians  of  the  day,  having  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  Dr.  Macmichael's  **  celebrity."  It  is  by  such  dirty,  avari- 
cious deeds  as  these,  committed  by  men  of  sounding  reputation,  that  the 
medical  profession  is  sullied  and  scandalized,  and  always  wul  be,  while  these 
'^  Fellows'^  are  so  exclusively  protected. 

Let  us  neutralize  the  acrimony  of  these  remarks  by  the  relation  of  another 
'*  fact,"  illustrative  of  the  conduct  of  a  good  mau  and  a  most  hitelligent  physi- 
cian. The  eldest  daughter  of  a  perfonner  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres  was  at- 
tacked by  typhus  fever.  She  was  the  hope  of  the  family,  and  had  been  educated 
with  great  care  and  at  considerable  sacrifice,  for  a  singer,  to  which  branch  of 
the  profession  she  promised  to  be  a  conspicuous  ornament.  She  was  already  at- 
tended by  one  physician,  and  two  general  practitioners,  who  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  her  case.  Almost  despairing  of^her  recovery,  it  was  suggested  that 
a  consultation  with  the  late  Dr.  Armstrong  might  be  of  use,  and  ei^ht  oVlock 
in  the  evening  was  fixed  upon  as  the  hour.  The  patient  lived  more  than  a  mile 
from  Armstrong's  residence,  but  he  was  punctual  in  his  attendance.  He  came,  as 
he  always  came,  prepared  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  afflicted  person,  and 
after  a  veir  minute  and  prolonged  examination,  the  doctors  retired  into  another 
room  to  deliberate.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  domestic  circumstances  of 
the  family  happened  to  be  mentioned,  and  Armstrong  heard  that  the  poor  player 
had  a  family  of  eight  children.  He  made  no  remark,  but  went  on  with  his  ob- 
servations on  the  case,  and  devoted  nearly  an  hour  to  its  consideration.  On  his 
departure  the  anxious  father  eagerly  inquired  his  opinion ;  and  he  gave  it, 
cheeringly,  but  cautiously ;  bade  him  besur  up,  and  hoped  his  daughter  might 
weather  through  it,  which  she  eventually  did.  The  father  held  out  his  fee,  but 
the  good-heaited  physician  refused  it. — ^'*  I  never  take  fees  from  professional 
men,  he  said,  smiling,  '*  and  if  I  can  ever  be  of  any  service  to  you,  let  me 
know ;  I  will  always  come  to  you." 

Armstrong  was  at  this  Ume  in  bad  health,  had  himself  a  large  and  an  in- 
creasing family,  yet  he  refused  his  fee,  because  his  patient  was  poor  and  in 
trouble !  and  came  to  visit  her,  at  an  hour  when  rest  would  have  been  most 
acceptable  to  his  wearied  frame.  Si  sic  omnes!  Let  the  reader  contrast  this 
conduct  with  that  of  the  vultures  previously  mentioned,  and  then  see  who  was 
the  ''  good  Samaritan."  We  could  multiply  these  comparisons  "  an  hun^d 
fold ;"  but  neither  our  limits,  nor  our  inclination,  will  permit  us  to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  such  circumstances. 
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We  must  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  College  conversazioni.  When  the 
new  College  in  Pftll  Mall  East  was  opened^  the  presidents,  treasurers,  censors, 
electors,  registrars,  and  all  the  other  officers  incident  to  so  eminent  an  establidi- 
ment,  deemed  it  requisite  to  institute  certain  conversazioni*  to  which  such 
practitioners  were  to  be  invited  as  were  considered  worthy  of  so  extraordinary  an 
nonour,  either  by  the  extent  of  their  practice,  or  the  "celebrity"  of  their  stand- 
ing. By  whom  the  lists  of  the  invited  were  made  ont  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
but  we  ^ye  a  slight  notion  that  our  worthy  biographical  Registrar  was  mi&^hty 
active  in  the  business.  However,  it  so  happened,  that  among  the  first  batch  of 
these  distinguished  guests,  were  several  Lonest  gentlemen  who  had  publicly 
denounced  die  proceedings  ^inst  Dr.  Harrison.  People  stared,  and  asked — 
"What  does  this  mean  ?"  They  were  answered  thus — ^'•Why  this  prosecution 
has  brought  the  tnagnates  into  disgrace,  and  general  practitioners  will  not  call 
them  in  to  consultation  ;  therefore,  they  fthat  is,  the  magnates)  have  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  given  them  an  invitation  to  their  conversazioni^  by 
way  of  concession,  and  a  virtual  though  tacit  acknowledgment  of  an  egregious 
blunder  and  most  unwarrantable  act  of  oppression."  The  conversazione  went 
on,  and  Sir  Henry  Halford,  or  some  one  else,  edified  the  visitors  with  an  account 
of  the  late  king's  illness, — ^how  patiently  he  swallowed  his  physic,  and  how 
meekly  he  afterwards  betook  himself  to  prayer.  The  majority  were  mightily 
pleased ;  they  soon  forgot  Harrison's  prosecution,  and  patronized,  as  usual,  the 
"  celebrity"  doctors,  who  had  so  cleverly  gulled  them ! 

And  these  are  the  men  that  Dr.  Macmichael  eulogizes  as  the  "  Ornaments^* 
of  the  medical  profession ;  as  the  legitimate  and  worthy  disciples  of  a  science, 
which  yields  to  none  in  real  dignity — ^tonone  in  true  and  comprehensive  utility ! 
Is  the  honour  of  the  profession  to  be  frittered  away  and  ridiculed  by  a  parcel  of 
foppish  and  fashionable  "  Fellows,"  who  meet  tugether,  within  the  walls  of  a 
splendid  '^  College"  once  a  week,  and  there  amuse,  or  stultify,  each  other  by  a 
formal  representation  of  a  pseudo-scientific  displt^  f  The  whole  affair  is  too 
contemptible  to  require  serious  condemnation.  Those  who  have  attended  a 
College  conversazione  will  know  what  we  mean ;  those  who  have  not  are  happy 
in  their  exemption,  and  we  congratulate  them  accordingly. 


*  Somewhat  similar  to  these  assemblies  are  the  meetings  of  "  The  Anatomical  Club" 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.    This  club  comprises  the  aristocracy  of  the  surgical 

5 art  of  the  profession,  and  upon  its  members  alone  do  the  eood  things  of  the  College 
escend.  We  could  point  out  several  "  pure  surgeons,"  who  ought,  by  seniorib^,  to 
be  now  members  of  toe  Court  of  Examiners ;  but  as  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Club, 
they  have  been  superseded  by  younger  men.  We  indulge  the  hope  however,  that 
these  and  similar  abuses  are  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  success  of  Reform. 


*^*  Board  of  Health. — Since  the  preceding  article  was  sent  to  press,  the 
Government,  after  consulting  the  oracle  in  Pall  Mall  East,  has  despatched 
medical  commissioners  to  Riga,  to  inquire  into  the  phenomena  of  cholera, 
and  has  instituted  a  Board  of  Health  for  the  adoption  ot  the  measures  best  cal- 
culated to  protect  Great  Britain  firom  its  ravages.  Had  not  the  chance  of  comin? 
pestilence  made  merriment  unseasonable,  we  should  have  been  much  amused 
at  recognizing  among  the  chiefs  of  "  The  Board,"  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Mac- 
michael, and  other  **  celebrities."  Where  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
cholera,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Their  associates  in  the  commission  are 
Sir  James  MacGregor,  and  one  or  two  public  officers  conversant  with  nautical 
affairs. 
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BY  A  MODERN  DRAMATIST. 


Und£r  certain  circumstances  there  is  alwajs  a  danger  in  a  yonng 
man's  playing  the  benefactor  towards  the  other  sex,  in  his  own  person. 
A  thousand  times  better  do  it  by  a  second  hand — engage  the  services 
of  some  kind  aunt  or  female  cousin.  You  cannot  extend  protection 
without  taking  an  interest  in  the  object  whom  you  benefit,  and  there  is 
no  telling  where  the  interest  which  we  take  in  a  woman — how  slight 
soever  it  may  seem  to  be  at  first — may  terminate.  Many  a  man  who 
has  entered  upon  a  speculation  of  the  kind,  perfectly  free,  has  presently 
found  himself  embarrassed  by  entanglement,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
voluntary  extrication.  But  this  is  only  one  half  of  the  question,  and 
not  the  more  important  half.  If  in  such  a  case  there  is  danger  to  you, 
there  is  another  who  stands  in  still  more  imminent  peril ;  a  being,  in 
whose  heart,  gratitude,  like  every  other  virtue,  when  once  it  takes  root, 
grows  strong ;  and,  where  the  more  tender  affections  have  not  been 
previously  excited,  not  unfrequently  imdergoes  transmutation,  and 
changes  into  love — a  result,  with  a  rather  remarkable  illustration  of 
which  I  am  about  to  present  you. 

Returning  from  a  party  one  night  about  eleven  o'clock,  in  the 
autumn  of  1810,  an  unfortunate  female  accosted  me.  In  reply  to  a 
remark  which  I  made,  declining  her  company,  she  uttered  a  sentiment 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  one  who  had  never  forsaken  virtue. 
I  was  struck  by  it.  "  A  pity,"  said  I,  "  that  a  woman  who  feels  as  you  do, 
should  follow  an  occupation  so  degrading  I  "  In  reply,  she  told  me,  it 
was  necessity ;  that  she  was  unhappy ;  that  she  woidd  give  worlds  to 
be  rescued  from  her  present  mode  of  life.  I  perceived  at  once  that  she 
was  a  girl  who  had  received  an  education,  and  her  manner  convinced 
me  that  she  spoke  from  her  heart.  The  idea  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital 
occurred  to  me.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  avail  herself  of  the  refuge 
which  that  institution  offered  to  persons  of  her  description.  She  de- 
clared her  readiness  to  do  so  ;  and  to  put  her  sincerity  to  the  proof,  I 
proposed  that  she  should  instantly  abandon  her  present  abode,  and  take 
up  her  residence  in  mine ;  where  I  would  place  her  under  the  care  of 
a  prudent  and  kind  old  woman  who  waited  upon  me.  She  looked  up 
inquiringly  in  my  face;  and,  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  at  least,  neither  of 
us  spoke  a  word.  "  Are  you  serious,  Sir  ?"  she  at  length  exclaimed. 
I  felt  that  I  had  acted  rashly ;  but  something  prevented  me  firom  pro- 
fiting by  the  opening  which  her  question  f^orded  me  for  retraction. 
**  Yes,"  said  I,  *'  my  girl,  my  roof  shall  shelter  you  tiU  you  can  be 
admitted  into  the  Magdalen."  She  made  no  reply.  Unresistingly 
she  allowed  me  to  draw  her  arm  within  mine — it  was  the  least  suspi* 
cious  way  of  walking  with  her — and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was 
sitting  in  my  parlour. 

I  had  now  leisure  and  opportunity  to  observe  her.  She  was  an  un- 
commonly beautiful  creature.  Her  eyes  were  full,  and  of  a  deep  blue  ; 
her  eyebrows,  two  unbroken  regular  arches,  surmounted  by  an  open 
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forehead,  sufficiently  high,  and  remarkably  smooth  and  &ir.  Her  fece 
was  a  perfect  oval ;  with  a  nose,  somewhat  between  the  Grecian  and 
aquiline;  while  an  upper  and  a  nether  lip,  where  the  master  line  of  the 
artist  wared  convincingly,  composed  a  mouth  of  exceeding  delicacy  and 
expression.  Her  cheek  was  fall  of  softness ;  but  not  a  trace  of  the 
rose,  that  must  once  have  grown  there,  was  on  it.  Sorrow  had  plucked 
the  flower — had  taken  it  up  by  the  roots.  Though  she  wore  her  gown 
high  at  the  neck,  and  her  sleeves  reached  to  her  wrists,  yet  1  could  see 
that  she  was  finely  formed.  She  appeared  to  be  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  middle  height ;  and  a  slight  elevation  of  the  skirt  of  her  gown,  as 
she  endeavoured  to  disengage  her  handkerchief  from  her  pocket,  in 
order  to  wipe  her  brow,  which,  I  saw,  was  moist  with  agitation,  disco* 
rered  to  me  a  small,  well  formed  foot,  and  a  delicately  turned  ankle. 
-From  sxustt  a  combination  of  personal  requisites,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  infer  a  mind  and  a  heart.  Indeed,  the  whole  demeanour  of  the  poor 
girl  bore  testimony  to  their  presence.  She  entered  my  pariour  as  though 
she  had  no  right  to  be  there.  I  handed  her  a  seat,  but  she  remained 
standing ;  and  when  I  desired  her  to  take  it,  she  scarce  occupied  a  third 
of  the  cludr.  The  light  seemed  intolerable  to  her ;  but  what  I  perceived 
distressed  her  most,  was  the  presence  of  my  servant.  **  Mary,"  said  I, 
a^ressing  the  latter,  *^  This  is  a  young  friend  of  mine,  whom  I  have  un- 
e^MCtedly  lighted  upon,  and  find  in  unfortimate  circumstances.  You 
shall  take  care  of  her  for  me  till  I  can  restore  her  to  her  connexions." 
At  this  the  girl  slightly  raised  her  head  ;  I  could  not  see  the  direction 
of  her  eye,  but  I  guessed  it.  <*  She  will  occupy  my  room,  and  I  shall 
sleep  out.  Make  her  as  comfortable  as  if  she  were  your  master's  rela* 
tion."  What  a  look  she  cast  upon  rm  here. — It  went  to  my  soul.  I 
bade  her  good  evening,  and  that  night  she  laid  her  cheek  upon  an  inno- 
cent pillow  in  my  bed  ;  and  I  took  a  bed  at  a  friend's. 

The  next  morning  I  saw  her  again.  There  was  the  same  uneasy  and 
reserved  demeanour  as  on  the  preceding  evening.  She  looked  but  once 
at  me,  and  that  was  when  I  entered  the  room;  but  that  once  was 
enough.-  She  was  grateful,  though  she  did  not  say  so.  I  enquired  how 
she  had  slept?  <'Well;"  if  the  servant  had  made  her  comfortable? 
^  Yes;"  if  she  regretted  the  step  which  she  had  taken  <<  No;"  if  she 
persevered  in  her  wish  to  go  into  the  Magdalen  ?  <<  Yes."  After  some 
time  I  asked  her  if  her  parents  were  alive  ?  She  was  silent.  I  re- 
peated the  question. — She  was  silent  still.  After  a  pause  I  repeated  it 
again« — She  burst  into  tears.  I  felt  distressed  for  her  and  vexed  with 
myself.  '*  I  am  sorry,"  I  remarked,  ^<  that  I  enquired  after  your  parents; 
I  fear  they  are  dead."  "Well  for  them  if  they  are.  Sir  I"  she  exclaimed — 
"  Well  for  them  if  they  are  I  Alas  I  that  their  child  should  say  it  I — 
their  giii  to  whom  they  gave  life,  and  for  the  sake  of  whom  it  were 
well  for  them  if  they  had  never  been  bom,  lor  she  has  brought  sorrow 
and  shame  upon  them  I"  I  never  witnessed  any  thing  half  so  piteous, 
as  the  agony  with  which  she  uttered  this.  *Twas  thrilling,  and  I  felt 
too  much  ^ected  to  speak  ;  besides,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  her  to 
herself.  Her  heart  had  been  oppressed  almost  to  bursting  with  the 
feelings  which  my  question  had  aw^ened  in  it ;  nature  had  suggested 
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to  her  the  way  to  ease  it ;  she  had  giyen  vent  t<i  what  was  labonring 
within  it ;  and  the  gush,  if  left  to  itself,  would  keep  on.  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. ^*  It  would  have  been  nothing,  Sir,"  she  resumed,  ^'  had  they 
been  unkind  to  me — but  they  loved  me,  Sir ! — I  was  their  only  child — 
the  dearer  to  them  for  that.  Happy  for  them  had  they  never  seen  my 
face  I  The  care  they  took  of  me  I  The  pains  they  bestowed  upon 
me  I  The  sufferings  they  underwent  for  me  I  For  two  whole  months 
was  I  once  confined  to  my  bed;  and  night  or  morning  never  did  I 
open  my  eyes,  but  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  watching  beside  me  I 
And  their  thankfidness,  when  I  recovered^  that  Heaven  had  restored 
their  child  to  them — ^to  break  their  hearts  !"  She  started  up.  *<  I'll  go 
back  to  the  street  again !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
j;o  repent  I — Repentance  is  a  blessing  a  wretch  like  me  should  not 
taste  of  I  I'll  quit  this  roof,  where  I  have  no  business  to  remain  I  The 
roof  that  is  fit  for  me  is  that  under  which  vice  and  infamy  are  received, 
and,  cursing  themselves,  take  shelter  I"  <<  Stop,"  said  I,  <*  Sit  down 
and  compose  yourself.  Just  now  you  know  not  what  you  are  about. 
Compose  yourself,  and  then  remain  or  go  as  you  please,  but  sit  down 
for  the  present."  She  resumed  her  seat.  "Surely,"  continued  I, "  one 
to  whom  the  sense  of  error  seems  so  intolerable,  could  never  have  been 
a  willing  trespasser."  She  appeared  all  at  once  to  recover  her  self-col- 
lectedness.  She  turned  full  round,  and  fixing  upon  me  a  look,  which 
demanded  credit  for  the  truth  of  what  she  was  going  to  say,  "  I  was 
not  a  willing  trespasser.  Sir,"  she  exclaimed.  "  WUl  you  hear  my  story? 
Few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  it." 

.  "  My  parents  gave  me  an  education  far  above  their  rank  in  life.  I 
contracted  friendships  at  school,  most  of  which  were  continued  after 
I  had  left  it.  Although  my  old  school-fellows  used  not  often  to  visit 
me,  yet  I  was  frequently  invited  to  their  homes ;  whither,  owing  to 
the  humble  station  and  homely  manners  of  my  family,  I  always  went 
alone.  Ah,  Sir  I  A  young  girl  just  entering  upon  life,  has  need  of 
a  parent's  eye  upon  her  I  My  parents  were  flattered  by  my  being 
admitted  into  society  so  much  above  me,  and  always,  on  my  return, 
enquired  what  gentleman  had  paid  attention  to  me ;  for  it  constantly 
ran  in  their  heads  that  I  should  marry  a  man  of  rank  or  fortune. 
This  made  me  aspiring — Good  souls  I  it  was  only  their  love  for  me. 
Well,  Sir;  attentions  I  certainly  did  receive  from  gentlemen;  and 
many  a  fine  thing  was  said  to  me ;  but  there  was  one  who  was  par- 
ticularly assiduous  in  his  civilities.  He  used  to  make  a  point  of  seeing 
me  home.  He  always  contrived  to  find  out  what  parties  I  was  invited 
to;  and  if  he  happened  not  to  be  one  of  the  company,  he  was  neverthe- 
less sure  to  call  tor  me  when  it  was  time  to  break  up.  He  professed  a 
passion  for  me,  but  for  certain  reasons,  which  he  told  me  I  should  learn 
hereafter,  he  begged  that  I  would  keep  his  addresses  a  secret,  and  I  did 
so.  Oh,  Sir  I  Young  creatures  are  fools  who  keep  such  things  a  secret; 
especially  from  those  who,  they  know,  sincerely  love  them.  Had  I  con- 
fided in  my  parents,  I  might — I  might — " 

Here  she  could  not  go  on  for  weeping.    Presently,  however,  she 
proceeded,  "  I  cannot  relate  the  circumstances,  Sir. — He  was  a  villain  I 
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—He  was  a  coward  I  O  that  my  body  had  been  only  as  strong  as  my 
heart  I  He  ought  not  to  have  lived,  Sir  I  But  shame  is  sometimes 
more  powerful  than  revenge, — I  durst  not  tell  the  tale, — I  durst  not 
show  my  fece  at  home  again.  I  was  soothed,  too,  with  promises  of 
instant  reparation.  It  was  postponed,  and  postponed  again;  and  at 
last  flatly  refused.  I  dared  to  reproach,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  my 
presumption  in  his  utter  desertion  of  me.  I  had  now  been  three 
months  from  home.  Two  days  did  I  remain  in  the  apartment  where 
he  had  parted  from  me  without  ever  undressing  myself  to  lie  down, 
or  even  so  much  as  tasting  food  I  On  the  third,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  came  in  to  demand  the  week's  rent.  He  had  left  me  without  a 
shilling.  Sir  I  What  was  I  to  do  ?  I  tremblingly  confessed  my  inability 
to  pay  her.  She  would  not  believe  me,  accused  me  of  fidsehood  and 
dishonesty,  ordered  me  instantly  to  quit  the  house,  and  even  pushed 
me  violently  towards  the  door.  1  was  desperate.  Sir  I — Twas  night, — I 
rushed  from  the  house  without  bonnet,  cloak,  shawl,  or  any  other 
kind  of  street-covering,  and  flung  myself  upon  the  town  !  My  parents  I 
— I  know  nothing  about  my  parents  I  For  five  years  I  have  neither 
gone  near  them,  nor  enquired  after  them.  I  suppose  I  have  killed  them! 
and  if  1  have — so  much  the  better  for  them,  so  much  the  worse  for  me  I" 
It  was  a  considerable  time  before  I  could  restore  her  to  any  thing  like 
a  state  of  composure.  At  length  she  was  partly  soothed.  I  learned 
from  her  the  address  of  her  parents,  and  promised  forthwith  to  make 
enquiries  after  them ;  and,  if  they  lived,  to  see  them  and  speak  with 
them.  I  then  left  her,  having  first  exacted  a  solemn  promise  that  she 
would  not  attempt  to  quit  the  house  till  my  return. 

I  set  out  on  my  errand  instantly.  I  cannot  describe  my  feelings,  as 
I  drew  near  their  abode.  Should  the  poor  girl's  worst  fears  have  been 
realized  I  I  forgot  to  mention  that,  several  years  before  her  misfortune, 
they  had  retired,  she  told  me,  from  business ;  and  resided  in  a  respect- 
able house,  at  H .     I  took  a  stage,  and  was  there  in  little  better 

than  an  hour.  When  I  reached  the  house,  I  took  a  brief  survey  of  the 
outside,  as  though  I  could  gather  from  its  looks  whether  or  not  its 
former  inmates  were  its  present  ones.  At  length  I  lifted  the  knocker 
with  a  beating  heart. — 'Twas  answered — all  was  right  I  My  agitation, 
however,  did  not  subside  when  the  servant-maid  desired  me  to  walk  up 
into  the  little  drawing-room,  where  the  desolate  old  couple  were  sitting. 
To  me,  who  had  heard  the  relation  of  their  child,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
read  her  story  in  their  faces — sorrow  had  traced  them  all  over.  I  don't 
recollect  how  I  intr6duced  my  business,  but  I  opened  it  as  carefully  as  I 
could,  to  prevent  the  shock  of  a  too  sudden  surprise.  At  length,  by 
degrees,  I  came  to  the  point — I  had  come  to  speak  about  their  child. 
From  this  moment  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  them  spoke  or 
stirred,  whilst  I  went  on  with  my  story ;  but  each  bent  an  earnest, 
anxious,  searching  gaze  upon  me,  which  nothing  but  conscious  in- 
tegrity, both  in  intention  and  act,  as  to  the  errand  I  had  come  upon, 
could  have  enabled  me  to  encounter.  When  I  had  concluded,  they 
still  remained  motionless  and  silent,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  my 
situation  an  exceedingly  uneasy  one ;  when  the  female  rose  slowly  from 
her  seat,  and  tottering  towards  me,  with  the  infirmity,  as  I  thought,  of 
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age,  fell  suddenly  on  her  knees  before  me,  and  the  next  mcment  was 
stretched  in  a  swoon  upon  the  floor.  This  had  the  effect 'of  rousing 
the  &ther,  who  started  from  his  seat  and  assisted  me  in  raising  his 
wife.  The  servant  was  called,  and  she,  and  her  master  conveyed  the 
stiil  insensible  mother  to  her  chamber,  which  was  only  the  next 
room« 

In  little  more  than  ten  minutes  he  returned.  He  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand,  as  if  he  was  either  .unwilling,  or  unaUe  to  apeak  to  me. 
I  took  the  hint  and  prepared  t^  depart.  He  opened  the  jooonrdoor  ibr 
me,  to  shew  me  down  stairs.  As  I  flesefisided^  I  recoUectecLthat  I  had 
accomplidied  only  the  half  of  my  errand.  I  stepped  and  .turned  round, 
'<  You'll  see  your  child,  I  hope  ?"  said  I.  He  made  no  answer,  either 
by  word  or  look*  I  slowly  descended  another  istair  or  two,  and  paused 
again ;  <^  Sir,'*  said  I,  ^<  your  child  was  the  victim,  not  of  a  seducer,  but 
of  a  ruffian  t  She  is  a  penitent ;  she  loves  you,  and  her  heart  is 
breaking  with  remcnrse  for  the  misery  she  has  caused  you  I  Will 
you  not  see  her?"  My  second  appeal  was  as  fruitless  as  my  fimt. 
He  never  opened  his  lips,  but  kept  them  firmly  pressed  together. 
Without  interdaanging  a  word  with  me,  he  saw  me  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs ;  and,  stepping  on  smartly  before  me,  he  hastily  opened  the 
street-door.  I  pamed  a  third  time.  "  You  u%  a  fidiier,  Sir,"  said  I, 
*<  and  you  know  your  own  duty  best.  Your  child  repents  her  of  her 
errors,  and  is  willing  to  abjure  them  for  ever;  but,  so  strong  is  her 
sense  of  the  wrong  she  has  inflicted  upon  her  mother  and  upon  you^ 
she  doubts  the  practicability  of  penitence.  How  &r  your  inflexibility 
may  confirm  her  in  her  misgivings,  I  do  not  pretend  to  calculate.  I 
have  only  my  own  duty  to  answ^  for, — I  have  taken  her  under  my 
protection,  and  I  will  save  h^  if  I  can  !"  Saying  this,  I  was  in  the  act 
of  passing  out  when  I  felt  myself  arrested,  and  firmly,  though  tre- 
mulously grasped  by  the  hand ;  I  turned  round,  and  saw  in  the  old 
man's  countenance  the  workings  of  the  father's  soul,  struggling,  in 
defiance  of  nature,  to  preserve  the  man.  The  contest  had  been  kept  up 
tin  the  last  moment;  it  was  impossible  to  mamtain  it  longer — his 
tears  were  gushing— he  drew  me  back  into  the  haU  and  put  to  the  door. 
'<  I  thank  you.  Sir,"  said  he,  <<  An  old,  broken-hearted  &ther  thanks  you. 
I'll  see.  my  child,  and  tell  her  so— I'll  see  her  to-morrow;  for  her 
mother  is  unable  to  accompany  me  to  your  house  to-day, — ^and  tell  her 
we  forgive  her,  Sir  I  She  has,  indeed,  afflicted  us  I~-shamed  us  ; — ^but 
we  have  nothing  else  to  live  for, — ehe  was  our  all.  Sir,  and  fidlen  as  she 
is,  she  is  still  our  all.  Although  she  could  iovget  th&t  she  was  omr  child, 
she  shall  find  that  we  are  still  her  parents,  Sir."  His  voice  here  was 
entirely  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  and  precipitately  retreating  to^e 
end  of  the  hall,  he  sat  down  upon  the  stair-foot-,  and  sobbed  as  if  his 
heart  would  burst.— I  could  not  stay  any  longer*  I  let  myself  out,  and 
hastened  home. 

The  manner  in  which  the  poor  girl  received  the  intelligence  that  her 
parents  were  still  alive— that  she  should  see  them  and  be  forgiven  by 
them — mHy  be  easily  imagined ;  and  I  shall  leave  it  to  be  so,  as  well 
as  what  took  place  upon  her  meeting  with  them  ;  on  whiob  occasion, 
not  daring  to  take  her  home  with  them,  lest  their  tenderness  fiar  her 
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should  induce  them  to  dispense  with  the  course  of  probation  to  which 
she  had  consented  to  submity  and  which  they  had  the  good  sense  to  see 
was  necessary,  they  enjoined  her  to  remain  under  my  protection ;  and 
solemnly  assured  her,  that  when  her  term  of  seclusion  shoidd  have 
expired,  they  would  joyfully  receive  her,  and  employ  every  means  in 
their  power,  to  render  her  contented  and  happy. 

It  was  upwards  of  three  we^  before  there  was  a  board  of  managers, 
or  directors,  at  the  hospitaL  The  first  that  took  place  her  case  was 
enquired  into,  she  was  pronounced  to  he  a.  proper  object  for  th^  benefits 
of  the  chaiity»  and  a  day  was  appointed  for  her  admission.  Although 
I  narer  slept  in  the  house  during  her  residence  in  it,  yet  I  ecmstantly 
saw  her — for  I  had  no  apprehensions  for  my$elf — and  sometimes  sat  and 
talked  with  her  for  two  or  three  hours  together.  But  I  ought  to  have 
had  apprehensions  for  her — tn^  that  I  was  a  coxcomb,  and  attributed 
any  merit  to  my  face  or  person ;  but  because,  when  you  once  get 
admittance  into  the  mind  of  a  woman,  and  possess  her  confidence,  the 
chance  is  you  are  not  many  doors  off  firom  her  heart — especially  when 
you  approach  her  with  kindness  and  protection,  to  whidi  she  has  been 
long  unaccustomed.  You  will  laugh  at  the  idea  of  a  yoUng  fellow  of 
two-and*twenty  playing  the  ghostly  counsellor  to  a  fiur  penitent-*-for 
fiur  indeed,  as  I  said,  she  was — of  something  less  than  the  same  age ; 
but  it  was  truly  the  case.  And  he  played  the  part  honestly,  too,  ^and 
well ;  as  her  cheeks  would  have  convinced  you,  had  yon  seen  her  tears 
roll  down  them,  as  more  than  once  or  twice  they  did,  when  he  descanted 
upon  the  savage  cruelty  of  compassing  a  young  woman's  destruction^ 
for  the  sake  of  a  heartless  triumph.  If  there  Appears  to  be  any 
mystery  in  the  thing,  one  brief  sentence  will  nnravel  it — I  was  engaged 
at  the  time.  She  used  to  listen  to  me  at  first  with  fixed  attention,  pre<- 
sently  with  interest,  and  that  interest  grew  deeper  and  deeper  ererj 
day.  Her  heart  was  evidently  already  more  than  half  reformed,  and  hiui 
begun  to  taste  the  relish  of  a  sinless  life.  During  the  third  week,  each 
day,  when  I  entered  the  room,  her  eyes  sparkled  with  the  welcome  of 
]4ea8ure;  uid  I  could  perceive,  from  a  slight  confusion  in  her  move- 
ments, and  from  her  hurried  manner  of  addressing  md,  that  she  had 
been  upon  the  watch,  listening  for  my  approadi^  Between  the  board's 
approval  of  her,  however,  and  her  reception  into  the  establishment, 
there  was  a  change  which  I  was  chagrined  to  remark,  because  I  thought 
it  argued  regret  tor  the  step  which  she  had  taken.  She  tried,  indeed, 
to  look  composed  and  cheerful,  and  she  did  so ;  but  it  was  with  an  effort 
which  too  clearly  shewed  that  her  heart  had  no  participation  in  the  act* 
I  sat  and  conversed  with  her  daily,  as  usual ;  but  though  I  accosted  her 
with  greater  kindness  than  ever,  ^e  was  constantly  alratracted.  To  be 
immured  for  twelvemonths,  without  once  being  allowed  to  set  foot  out 
of  doors,  was  certainly  rather  a  dismal  prospect  to  a  young  creature  of 
scarcely  one^and-twenty.  I  endeavoured  all  I  could  to  reconcile  her  to  it. 
She  made  light  of  it,  and  emphatically  wished  that,  instead  of  twelve 
months,  it  were  to  be  f<Nr  twelve  years  I  <'  She  should  like  it  all  the  better  I  '^ 
I  dwelt  upon  the  comfort  that  she  would  enjoy,  when  she  returned  home 
to  her  fiither  and  mother.    The  anticipation  seemed  to  awaken  any 
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thing  but  a  pleasurable  feeling ;  she  would  turn  from  me  to  wipe  away 
a  tear.  I  had  made  her  a  present  of  a  book,  which,  I  told  her,  I  wished 
her  particularly  to  read.  The  next  day  I  found  her  sitting  with  it, 
closed,  upon  her  knees.  Her  hand  was  on  it,  and  her  eyes  were  red, 
evidently  with  weeping.  It  could  not  have  been  at  the  book,  for  it  was 
of  a  cheerful,  though  a  moral  nature.  The  day  before  her  departure 
for  the  hospital,  her  father  and  mother  dined  with  her.  I  looked  in, 
in  the  evening,  and  perceived  that  sorrow  and  anxiety  were  strongly 
painted  in  their  faces.  She  was  the  very  picture  of  desolation.  They 
spoke  to  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  used  every  argument 
to  cheer  and  encourage  her.  She  scarcely  noticed  them,  but  sat  with- 
out moving,  and  looked  as  if,  every  moment,  she  would  burst  into  tears. 
I  felt  mortified — almost  angry.  I  did  not  speak  a  word  to  her.  Upon 
their  taking  leave  of  her,  I  saw  them  down  stairs  without  bidding  her 
good  night :  but  I  had  left  my  hat  in  the  room,  the  servant  had  stepped 
out,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  for  it  myself.  The  door  was  fr-jar,  and 
1  entered  the  room  without  her  perceiving  me.  She  was  sitting  at  the 
table,  upon  which  her  arms  were  folded,  and  her  head  was  reposing  upon 
her  arms.  I  stood  still,  for  a  picture  was  before  me.  That  day  she  had 
dressed  herself,  for  the  first  time.  She  wore  a  lilac  gown  with  short 
sleeves,  and  a  rather  low  neck,  displaying  a  pair  of  arms  and  shoulders 
of  exceeding  .symmetry  and  fairness.  Alas  I  they  were  riches  that  had 
little  blessed  their  owner  I  I  sighed  heavily  at  the  thought.  She 
started  I  looked  at  me,  and  shrieked  —at  the  same  moment,  and,  running 
towards  me,  fell  at  my  feet  I  I  lifted  her  up  in  amazement.  She  seemed 
ready  to  faint,  and  caught  at  my  shoulder.  I  supported  her  firmly  in 
my  arms.  She  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  hid  her  face  in  my 
breast ;  then  suddenly  disengaging  herself,  broke  from  me,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room  I  I  was  utterly  confounded.  I  threw  myself  into  a 
chair,  and  knew  not  what  to  think. 

I  believe  I  had  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  same  attitude, 
my  arms  folded,  and  my  feet  crossed,  when  the  door  opened. — It  was 
she.  She  no  longer  wept.  Her  eyes  were  cast  upon  the  ground.  Her 
cheek  was  flushed,  but  her  air  was  composed,  '^  I  have  come  back,  Sir," 
said  she,  "  I  have  come  back  to  ask  your  pardon."  I  desired  her  to  come 
in,  for  she  remained  standing  at  the  door.  She  obeyed  me,  hesitatingly ; 
and  sat  down  at  a  distance  from  me,  upon  the  first  chair  she  came  to. 
"  I  am  a  poor  unhappy  girl.  Sir,"  said  she,  "  and  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me."  I  told  her  there  was  nothing  to  forgive.  "  But  there  is,  Sir," 
she  rejoined,  "  there  is  much  to  forgive  I — too  much  I  I  am  the  object 
of  your  charity — You  have  snatched  me  from  a  life  of  infamy* — 
How  dare  I  feel  any  thing  but  thankfulness  ?  and  yet  for  the  last  three 
days,  you  must  have  thought  me  discontented  and  ungratefuL"  I  told 
her  I  never  suspected  her  of  ingratitude,  but  that  I  had  remarked  she 
had  been  unhappy.  <<  I  have  been  unhappy,  Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  <*  and 
I  must  be  unhappy  I  I  had  no  conception  till  now  of  the  extent  of  my 
ruin — or  of  the  nature  of  my  own  heart.  I  feel  that  it  was  capable  of 
loving  virtue — O  I  of  how  devotedly  loving  it  I  but  love  it  now  as  it 
may,  to  the  virtuous,  that  heart  can  never  be  an  object  of  valae.     A 
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gulf,  Sir ; — a  gulf  is  placed  between  me  and  the  good — in  this  world — 
a  broad — a  deep — an  impassable  golf  I — God  forgive  him  that  made  it  for 
me  I  and  pity  me  that  fell  a  victim  to  his  designs  I  I  was  not  on  my 
guard,  Sir  I  I  was  only  turned  of  seventeen  I — a  poor,  weak,  foolish, 
trusting  thing,  that  knew  not  hersolf  nor  the  world  I"  She  uttered 
this,  without  once  lifting  her  eyes ;  nor  was  there  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  emotion,  until  she  aUuded  to  her  girlhood ;  when  her  voice 
faltered  a  little,  and  a  short  pause  or  two  indicated  that  it  was  a  struggle 
whether  she  should  keep  in  her  tears,  or  let  them  flow.  I  felt  an  in- 
describable uneasiness,  and  durst  not  trust  myself  to  speak.  After  an 
interval  she  continued,  **  But  I  am  not  ungrateful,  Sir ;  God  knows  my 
heart,  I  am  not  ungratefid  I — O  I  that  I  could  prove  it  to  you !  What 
would  I  stop  at  ? — what  would  I  hesitate  to  sacrifice  ? — Not  my  life. 
Sir ;— r-no,  not  my  life  I  You  are  the  only  man,  Sir,  that  ever  shewed  me 
kindness,  out  of  kindness — for  myself— out  of  true  charity  I  I  thought 
the  best  of  men — ay,  the  very  best — were  selfish,  Sir ;  till  Heaven  threw 
you  in  my  way  I  I  know  not  how  to  account  for  it,  but  while  I  talked 
with  you  that  night,  I  had  a  feeling  of  safety  in  your  presence,  such  I 
never  felt  in  the  society  of  man  before.  And  1  have  been  now  upwards 
of  three  weeks  in  your  house — at  your  mercy,  to  use  as  you  pleased — 
and  I  have  been  treated  with  nothing  but  respect  by  yon  I — I  that  have 
•no  title  to  respect  I  —that  have  been  little  accustomed  to  it  I — that  have 
been  used — O  I  how  have  I  not  been  used  I — The  insults.  Sir ! — the 
treatment  I — You  could  not  practice  it,  or  conceive  it.  It  has  made  me 
wish  myself  dead  a  thousand  times  I  I  never  met  with  protection  from 
your  sex,  until  I  met  with  it  from  you  I  From  whom  shall  I  meet  with 
it  when  1  leave  you — never — never  to  see  you  more  I" 

I  told  her  she  was  in  error  there ;  that,  in  the  place  to  which  she  was 
going,  she  would  meet  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness;  and  that, 
as  to  her  never  seeing  me  again,  that  was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
our  parting  at  present ;  that,  at  all  events,  she  should  find  a  friend  in  me 
if  ever  she  needed  one ;  and  that  I  should  assuredly  see  her,  as  soon  as 
her  twelvemonth  of  seclusion  was  complete.  "  'Twere  better  not.  Sir,*' 
she  rejoined,  "  'twere  better  not  I"  and  in  a  tone  so  touchingly  impressive, 
that  my  heart  throbbed.  The  idea  struck  me  fully,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  had  excited  an  interest  in  the  heart  of  the  girl,  such  as  she  had 
never  felt  before.  We  both  sat  silent  for  a  time.  At  length  she  drew 
a  sigh  that  seemed  to  come  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  breathed 
again,  as  it  were  to  herself, ''  'twere  better  not"  I  Was  she  acting  ?  The 
life  of  infamy  she  had  led  recurred  to  me — the  arts  of  women  of 
abandoned  character —the  proverbial  difficulty  of  ever  thoroughly  reform- 
ing them.  <<  My  girl,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?"  She  made  no 
reply ;  but,  averting  her  fistce,  she  sat  with  her  back  half  towards  me ; 
her  elbow  upon  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  her  hand  supporting  her  head. 
"  EUen,"  said  I,  **  I  have  dealt  with  you  honestly,  hitherto,  and 
honestly  will  1  deal  with  you  to  the  last ;  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
sorry  at  having  consented  to  go  into  the  Magdalen.  'Tis  still  in  your 
power  to  take  that  step  or  not.  You  have  till  to-morrow  to  think  of 
It ;  and  by  that  time  you  can  make  up  your  mind".   She  shook  her  head. 
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*'  You  wrong  me  Sir,"  said  she,  "  To-morrow  I  shall  go  into  the  Mag* 
dalen."  ^<  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  then,"  said  I,  "how  to  interpret  your 
conduct.  What  do  you  mean  hy  saying  that  it  would  he  better  for  me 
not  to  see  you  again  ?  I  have  no  desire  to  see  you,  except  to  be  of 
service  to  you."  "  I  know  it, "  was  her  remark.  "  I  know  that  I  am 
nothing  more  to  you  than  the  beggar  in  the  street,  whom  your  charity 
■relieves  with  an  alms — a  large  fdms.  Sir,  have  you  given  to  me  I"  I 
felt  as  if  her  reply  was  a  reproof  for  the  observation  which  had  elicited 
it.  "  Not  so,  Ellen,"  said  I,  "you  never  asked  an  alms  of  me;  I 
spontaneously  proffered  you  service,  and  was  more  than  repaid  by  your 
accepting  it."  "  Why,"  said  she,  "  why  do  you  talk  to  me  thus  ?  But 
for  you,  to  whom  might  I  have  been  listening  to->night?  To  a 
profligate  I  perhaps  an  inebriated  brute  I — accosting  me  in  language—- 
O,  how  different  from  that,  which  for  the  last  three  weeks,  has  been 
addressed  to  me  under  your  generous  roof  I — language,  which,  depraved 
as  I  was,  I  never  could  hear  without  loathing  I — instead  of  a  own  I"  She 
uttered  that  word,  as  though  she  had  thrown  her  whole  soul  into  it — 
and  stopped  short,  keeping  her  &ce  still  averted*  "  Come»  Ellen," 
said  I,  "  We  must  not  part  to-night  without  understanding  each  other. 
From  your  manner  now,  as  wdl  as  from  what  has  already  passed,  it 
strikes  me  as  if  you  would  have  me  infer  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to 
you.  If  that  is  your  meaning,  don't  deceive  yourself — don't  deceive  me. 
Scarce  had  I  uttered  the  last  word,  when  she  turned,  full  round  upon 
me.  No  tongue  ever  vented  reproach  with  half  the  eloquence  that  the 
look  did,  which  she  gave  me.  Her  tears  had  been  streaming  all  the 
time  since  she  had  last  sat  down ;  to  prevent  me  from  suspecting  that 
she  was  weeping,  she  had  not  attempted  to  wipe  them ;  and  they  were 
trickling  down  her  neck  and  into  her  bosom.  She  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  me  for  a  minute  or  two ;  then,  suddenly  starting  upon  her  feet, 
with  one  hand  she  clasped  her  forehead,  and  waiving  the  other  to  me, 
without  speaking,  precipitately  approached  the  door;  which,  in  her 
trepidation,  she  bolted  instead  of  opening. 

I  followed  her  to  it.  I  saw  that  I  had  deeply  wounded  her.  I 
intreated  her  to  return  to  her  seat,  and  compose  herself.  She  neither 
moved  nor  spoke,  but  sobbed  convulsively.  My  heart  bled  for  her— I 
could  have  taken  her  to  my  bosom  if  I  durst.  "  Ellen,"  said  I,  at 
the  same  moment  unbolting  the  door,  "  Good  night — I  shall  not  see 
you  again,  before  you  leave  me.  I  fear  I  have  displeased  you,  but, 
indeed,  I  did  not  mean  it ;  and  I  entreat  your  pardon  I "  She  shrank 
at  the  word  "pardon." — "Good  night,"  I  resumed,  "Under  God, 
the  most  efficient  friend  you  can  meet  with  is  yourself — if  you  can 
determine  to  become,  and  remain,  your  own  friend.  Should  you  ever 
require  assistance  from  another,  be  sure  you  apply  to  me.  I  shall 
always  take  an  interest,  Ellen,  in  your  happiness,  and,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  will  promote  it."  She  slowly  passed  into  the  lobby,  and 
ascended  the  first  stair  of  the  flight  that  led  to  her  chamber,  and  stood 
there.  I  bade  her  good  night  again ;  and  held  out  my  hand  to  her. 
She  did  not  offer  to  take  it.  Her  forehead  was  still  clasped  by  her 
luind — which,  partly  covering  her  eyes,  pravented  her,  I  think,  from 
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Aotidng  the  action.  <*  My  girl,"  sfiid  I,  <<once  more  good  night.  I 
^ail  not  see  you  to-morrow.  I  know  that  what  I  said  before  7011  left 
the  room  has  offended  yon.  We  part  to-night  for  a  year.  Heaven 
knows  what  may  happen  in  that  tmie  I  Shake  hands  with  me,  good 
girl,  in  token  that  1  am  forgiven  I "  Just  at  that  moment  the  latch- 
key was  turned  in  the  street^oor.  She  started,  and  clasping  her  hands, 
stood  a  moment  or  two  with  her  eyes  straining  mournfully  upon  mine. 
She  leaned  towards  me  till  I  thought  she  would  lose  her  equilibrium. 
My  heart  melted  within  me ;  and,  yielding  to  an  impulse  which  I  found 
it  impossible  to  resist,  I  caught  her  to  my  breast,  and  pressed  my  cheek 
and  hps  to  hers.  <*  Good  night,  dear  girl, "  I  said,  "  Good  night,  and 
God  bless  you,"  and,  withdrawing  myself  from  her  arms,  descended, 
and  left  the  house. 

When  I  came  the  next  morning,  I  found  her  gone.  Her  parents  ha<L 
taken  her  to  the  benevolent  abode  where  she  was  instantly  to  enter  upon  a 
new  course  of  life ;  but  before  she  went  she  left  a  message,  saying,  that 
she  should  ever  remember  me  and  pray  for  me  ;  and  hoping  that  I  would 
sometimes  think  of  her.  My  servant  added  that,  upon  going  up  to  bed,  she 
found  the  poor  girl  sitting  upon  the  foot  of  the  second  pair  of  stairs — 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  her ;  that,  upon  accosting  her,  she  answered 
more  cheerfully  than  she  had  done  for  many  days  before  ;  and  took  her 
hand,  and  thanked  her  most  gratefully  for  her  attentions  to  her,  at  the 
same  time  invoking  the  richest  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  me;  that,  when 
she  went  to  call  her,  in  the  morning,  she  found  her  in  a  deep  slumber, 
dreaming,  and  talking  in  her  sleep,  as  though  she  was  speaking  tome — 
pronouncing  my  name,  and  accompanying  it  with  epithets  of  the  most 
tender  endearment ;  that  after  she  had  been  awakened,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  she  left  the  room ;  that,  when  her  parents  came  for  her,  she 
lingered  till  the  very  last  moment,  looking  anxiously  out  of  the  window 
in  the  direction  in  which  I  was  used  to  come ;  and  that,  at  her  depar- 
ture she  wept  bitterly.  And  the  good  woman  further  assured  me,  that 
upon  going  up  to  make  the  bed,  she  found  the  pillow-case  so  wet — no 
doubt,  she  said,  with  the  tears  which  the  poor  creature  had  shed  upon 
it — that  she  could  almost  have  wrung  it.  "  Oh,"  continued  she,  "  I 
pity  her  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  I  never  saw  a  more  quiet,  a 
more  kind  hearted,  or  a  more  thankful  girl — no,  nor  a  sweeter  looking  I 
— And  the  mortification  she  will  have  to  endure  I — That  fine  head  of 
hair.  Sir," — I  forgot  to  men^on  that  her  hair  was  most  luxuriant,  and 
of  a  shining  jet — '<  She  will  have  to  lose  it.  Sir  I — She  must  part  with 
every  lock  of  it  1"  I  was  not  aware  till  then  that  it  was  the  custom, 
when  a  female  becomes  an  inmate  of  the  hospital,  to  cut  the  hair  close; 
and  I  sighed  for  the  poor  Magdalen.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  not  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  nor  weeks  that  sufficed  to  get  her  out  of  my  head 
— not  that  my  heart  had  swerved  a  jot  in  its  loyalty  to  the  faar  maid  to 
whom  I  had  plighted  it— but  that  I  was— somewhat — interested. 

This  adventure  took  place  in  autumn;  and  autumn  came  round  again 
without  my  recollecting  that  a  year  had  fiown.  The  parents  of  the 
Magdalen  generally  called  upon  me  once  a  month,  and  always  brought 
me  the  most  favourable  accounts  of  her  conduct ;  which,  they  gave  me 
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to  understand,  was  so  exemplary,  as  to  call  forth  the  highest  testimoniesi 
of  approbation,  on  the  part  of  the  gt>vemors  of  the  establishment.  Upon . 
such  occasions  they  never  failed  to  dwell  upon  their  deep  sense  of  obli- 
gation for  the  service  I  had  rendered  their  child  ;  and  to  assure  me  that, 
as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  nothing  should  ever  be  wanting,  to  prove 
to  me  that  my  kindness  had  not  been  bestowed  upon  an  object  that  was 
unworthy  of  it ;  that  what  above  all  things  stimulated  her  in  pr(»se- 
cuting,  with  assiduity,  the  work  of  amendment,  which,  under  my  aus-- 
pices,  she  had  begun,  was  her  anxious  desire  to  gratify  me ;  that,  in  their 
interviews  with  her,  I  was  almost  the  only  subject  of  her  remarks  and 
enquiries ;  and  that,  they  were  sure,  she  never  laid  her  head  upon  her 
pillow,  nor  lifted  it  from  it  again,  without  addressing  to  Heaven  her 
most  fervent  supplications  for  my  happiness.  Of  course  I  was  gratified 
at  hearing  all  this ;  I  unreservedly  expressed  my  satisfaction  at  the 
success  which  promised  to  crown  our  plans  for  their  daughter  s  restora- 
tion to  virtue,  and,  at  parting,  never  failed  to  charge  them  with  a- 
message  to  her  full  of  congratulation  and  encouragement.  I  little  knew 
what  1  had  done,  or  was  doing. 

One  day,  after  an  interval  rather  longer  than  usual,  they  paid  me 
their  customary  visit :  when  upon  enquiring  after  my  young  friend, 
as  I  used  to  call  her,  they  informed  me  that  her  term  had  expired  a 
fortnight  ago ;  that  she  quitted  the  institution,  leaving  the  most  &Tour- 
able  impressioii  behind  her ;  and  that  she  would  have  called  upon  me, 
had  not  her  health  been  greatly  impaired  by  confinement,  and  by  the 
exertions  that  she  made  to  surpass  the  expectations  of  those  who  were 
placed  over  her,  in  executing  the  tasks  that  had  been  assigned  her ; 
that  she  had  gone  into  the  country  to  recruit  her  health,  but  at  her 
return  would  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  waiting  upon  me,  and 
thanking  me.  This  was  followed  by  some  allusions  to  the  substantial 
state  of  their  circumstances;  and  by  a  declaration  that  the  bulk  of 
their  property  should  go  to  any  young  man  who  would  make  faononr- 
able  proposals  to  their  child,  now  that  she  was  thoroughly  reclaimed 
from  the  courses  into  which  despair  and  not  inclination  had  led  her.  I 
applauded  duly  the  liberality  of  Uieir  determination ;  the  drift  of  which, 
at  the  time,  escaped  me. 

This  happened  on  a  Thursday.  Exactly  on  that  day  fortnight,  as  I 
was  sitting  in  my  study,  in  the  act  of  completing  the  third  page  of  a 
letter  to  a  firiend,  the  good  woman  opened  the  door,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance that  glowed  again  with  pleasure,  informed  me  that  Ellen  was 
in  the  parlour.  I  will  not  deny  that  there  was  something  like  a  throbbing 
at  my  heart,  as  I  went  down  stairs.  Our  parting  scene  recurred  to  me, 
and  as  I  opened  the  parlour  door,  I  did  not  breathe  quite  so  freely  as 
I  am  wont  to  do.  At  first  I  hardly  knew  her.  It  was  not  that  all 
traces  of  the  invalid  had  vanished.  Her  nature  seemed  to  have  been 
renewed,  as  though  she  had  retraced  a  stage  or  two  of  life,  and  was 
again  in  the  first,  finesh  glowing  burst  of  womanhood  I — The  spirit  of 
young  hope  was  in  her  eye,  that  swam  in  liquid  crystal ;  and  the  lily, 
which  all-possessed  her  cheek  when  last  I  saw  her,  had  now  made  room 
for  the  rose,  and  gained,  beyond  belief,  by  what  it  yielded.     Her  form. 
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too,  had  infinitely  more  of  shape ;  and,  without  any  material  incresfie  of 
bulk,  appeared  of  a  richer,  firmer  roundness.  Such  was  the  impression 
of  the  first  glance.  The  second  presented  to  me  nothing  but  a  face 
and  a  neck — one  blush  ;  and  a  pair  of  downcast  eyes,  veiled  by  a  pair 
of  lids,  as  full  and  rich  as  ever  drooped  over  the  orbs  of  woman.  I 
guessed  at  once  how  the  matter  stood.  The  act  of  endearment  into 
which  my  sympathy — say  my  weakness — betrayed  me,  when  I  parted 
firom  the  poor  Magdalen,  and  the  interest  which  I  allowed  her  to  know 
I  subsequently  took  in  her  fitte,  and  which,  in  their  communications 
with  her,  her  parents  had  perhaps  exaggerated ;  rose  up  in  accusation 
against  me.  But  my  resolution  was  taken  on  the  instant.  I  had  inad- 
vertently betrayed  her  into  an  erroneous  impression,  as  to  the  state  of 
my  feelings  towards  her ;  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  disabusing  her 
of  it.  I  approached  her ;  and,  taking  her  hand,  cordially  shook  it,  and 
immediately  dropped  it  again ;  and  l^en,  addressing  her  with  an  air  of 
kind  and  unembarrassed  frankness,  I  told  her  that  I  was  glad  to  see  her, 
and  happy  at  the  complete  success  that  had  attended  the  meritorious 
step  which  she  had  taken;  and,  in  that  success,  was  more  than  rewarded 
fox  any  little  assistance  I  had  rendered  her :  that  I  was  convinced  she 
would  now  prove  a  blessing  to  her  parents,  to  smooth  whose  downhill 
of  life  was  a  duty,  the  discharging  of  which,  I  was  sure  she  would  regard 
as  her  most  delightful  occupation ;  that  I  knew  she  would  persevere  in 
cultivating  the  virtuous  habits  to  which  she  had  returned,  and  that  it 
would  always  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  her  prosperity.  I  did  not 
trust  myself  to  look  at  her  till  the  close  of  this  address,  and  then  it  was 
only  a  glance — her  cheek  was  bloodless.  I  told  her  to  sit  down  and 
rest  herself,  and  that  I  would  order  some  refreshment  for  her ;  but  was 
sorry  I  could  not  stop,  as  business  called  me  away.  She  listened  with- 
out uttering  a  word — almost  without  breathing ;  I  bade  her  good  by — 
shaking  her  by  the  hand,  which  I  felt  was  damp  and  cold — and  left  her. 
I  went  out  and  walked  as  far  as  Charing  Cross,  not  without  a  sensation 
of  pain  at  my  heart.  I  had  never  done  any  thing  in  my  life,  which 
cost  me  such  an  effort  I  'Twas  clear  that  the  girl  was  sincerely — ten- 
derly attached  to  me ;  and,  depraved  though  she  had  been,  I  should  have 
been  a  brute  not  to  have  felt  grateful  for  it — ^not  to  have  felt  gratified  at 
it.  It  is  sweet  to  be  loved  by  any  thing — but  to  be  loved  by  a  woman  1— 
I  know  not  what  thoughts  passed  through  my.  brain — what  wishes  rose 
in  my  heart.  As  I  walked  along  I  saw  nobody — heeded  nobody. 
Friends — mistress — all  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  Had  any  one 
accosted  me,  I  am  sure,  firom  the  replies  I  should  have  made  him,  he 
would  have  thought  me  mad.  Every  faculty  was  absorbed  in  the  idea 
of  the  Magdalen.  I  had  scarcely  reached  Temple  Bar,  on  my  return, 
when  some  one  came  right  against  me — 'twas  the  Magdalen.  She 
staggered — ^recovered  herself,  and  without  'looking  up  or  speaking, 
passed  on.  I  looked  after  her,  as,  unsteadily  and  listlessly,  she  pursued 
her  way — like  Hamlet,  finding  it  without  her  eyes.  My  heart  smote 
me  for  leaving  her  without  a  guide,  and  she  in  such  a  state  of  abstrac- 
tion ;  but  what  kind  of  a  guide  should  I  have  been  for  her  ?  In  so 
crowded  a  thoroughfare  as  Fleet-street,  you  may  easily  imagine  that 
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she*  was  soon  out  of  sight.  I  felt  indescribably  oppressed  I  When  I 
reached  home>  my  servant  informed  me,  that  upon  taking  up  to  her 
the  refreshments  which  I  had  ordered,  she  found  her  standing  like  a 
statue  in  the  room ;  that  she  had  no  small  difficulty  in  awakening  her 
attention ;  that  when  she  at  last  succeeded,  and  pressed  her  to  pulake 
of  what  she  had  brought,  a  smile  of  unutterable  bitterness  was  all  ber 
reply ;  after  which,  casting  once  or  twice  a  look  of  anguish  round  the 
room,  she  hurried  precipitately  from  the  house. 

One — two— three  weeks  elided,  and  no  sign  of  the  Magdalen  or  her 
parents.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  should  never  hear  from  her,  or  see 
her  again — 'twas  best.  A  month  elapsed,' — a  second  one,  with  the  same 
result.  I  seldom  or  never  thought  of  her  now.  If  she  had  felt  a  passion 
for  me,  she  had  seen  the  folly  of  it,  and  got  over  it.  I  had  now  com- 
pleted a  three  years'  term  of  courtship,  and  had  proved  at  last  a  thriving 
wooer.  My  wedding-day  was  fixed  ;  and  at  length  the  morning,  which 
the  lover  thinks  will  never  dawn,  broke  smiling  in  upon  me.  At  nine 
o'clock  I  led  my  bride  to  the  church.  A  couple  had  just  been  married, 
and  were  in  the  act  of  retiring  from  the  altar.  The  bride,  who  was 
veiled,  stopped  at  a  little  distance  before  us,  while  the  bridegroom,  who 
seemed  to  be  considerably  her  elder,  and  another  person,  stepped  aside  to 
speak  with  the  clerk.  As  I  led  my  blushing,  trembling  partner  for* 
ward,  I  heard  a  half-smothered  shriek.  It  came  from  the  young  wo- 
man I  whom  I  caught  as  she  was  sinking  upon  the  pavement  of  the  aisle. 
I  called  for  water.  The  bridegroom,  his  friend,  and  the  clerk,  ran  all  to- 
gether into  the  vestry  to  fetch  it ;  in  the  mean  time  I  lifted  the  bride  s 
veil — I  was  supporting  the  Magdalen  I  but  so  changed,  so  miserably 
changed,  I  scarcely  knew  her.  She  had  not  quite  fainted.  I  called  her 
by  her  name.  It  seemed  to  rouse  her.  She  made  a  violent  effort  and 
raised  herself,  her  eyes  strainingly  fixed  on  mine.  She  essayed  to  speak, 
but  a  convulsive  action  of  her  chest  and  throat,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
prevented  her.  At  length,  by  an  almost  preternatural  effort,  she  sno- 
ceeded.  ''Thank God,  I  die  in  his  arms  I "  she  exclaimed ;  and  witbaslight 
shiver  fell  back.  Water  was  brought ;  her  &ce  was  sprinkled  with  it ; 
they  tried  to  pour  some  of  it  into  her  mouth — but  it  was  endeavouring 
to  restore  the  dead.  My  friends  led  the  way  into  the  vestry,  whither 
I  followed  them  with  my  bride,  who,  most  unaccountably^  seemed  not 
to  have  been  struck  by  what  had  passed,  except  to  feel  the  liveliest 
concern  for  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  girl.  Indeed  she  was  extremely 
agitated,  and  wept  for  a  time  bitterly ;  nor  did  she  weep  alone.  In  half 
an  hour  afterwa^s  the  ceremony — which,  could  I  have  invented  any 
reasonable  apology,  I  verily  believe  I  would  have  put  off — was  duly  per- 
formed, ^nd  I  became  the  husband  of  the  most  affectionate  and  virtuous 
of  wives. 

I  learned  subsequently  that,  frtfm  the  day  of  my  last  interview  with 
the  Magdalen^  her  health  rapidly  declined  $  tiiat,  notwithstanding,  she 
had  been  addressed  by  a  man  who  was  considerably  older  than  herself, 
and  whom  she  had  peremptorily  refused ;  but,  at  the  earnest  supplica- 
tions of  her  parents,  at  last  consented  to  marry.  Many  a  time  have  I 
recalled  this  striking  incident  of  my  life,  and  never  without  emotions  of 
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a  painful  nature.  Never  could  I  acquit  myself  of  having  been  blame- 
ably  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  catastrophe  which  closed  the 
brief  and  melancholy  term  of  the  unhappy  girl's  existence.  Woman,  I 
hare  heard  some  men  say,  will  love  upon  slight  grounds.  It  may  be  so» 
I  am  sure  that  when  once  she  really  loves,  she  loves  deeply  and  last* 
ingly ;  and  never  shall  I  hold  that  man  guiltless,  who  nourishes  in  her 
tender  breast  the  hope  which  he  knows  cannot  meet  fulfilment. 


MY  HEID  IS  LIKE  TO  REND,  WILLIE. 

A   SCOTTISH    BALLAD. 


My  heid  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break  ; 
I'm  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I'm  dyin'  for  your  sake ! 
O  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Yonr  han'  on  my  briest-bane, — 
O  say  ye'll  think  on  roe,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane ! 

It's  vain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  ha'e  its  will — 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest, 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair. 
An'  look  into  the  race,  Willie, 

I  never  sail  see  mair  f 

I'm  sittin'  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life  : 
A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie, 

That  ne'er  can  be  your  wife. 
Ay  press  your  han'  upon  my  heart. 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair ; 
Or  it  will  Durst  the  silken  twine 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despair ! 

Oh  wae's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met ; 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the  time,  WUlie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set ! 
Oh  wae's  me  for  the.loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  used  to  gae; 
An'  wae's  me  for  the  destinie. 

That  gart  me  luve  thee  sae! 

Oh  !  dinna  min'  my  words,  Willie, 
I  downa  seek  to  blame  ; 

But  oh  !  its  hard  to  live,  Willie, 
An'  die  a  warld's  shame  ! 


Het  tears  are  hailin'  ower  your  cheek. 
And  hailin*  ower  your  chin  ; 

Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessness. 
For  sorrow  an'  for  sin  ? 

I'm  weary  o*  this  warld^  Willie, 

An'  sick  wi'  all  I  see ; 
I  canna  live  as  I  ha'e  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  fauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine  ; 
An'  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek 

Ye  said  was  red  lang  syne. 

A  stoun'  gaes  thro'  my  heid,  Willie, 

A  sair  stoun'  thro'  my  heart ; 
Oh  !  baud  me  up  an'  let  me  kiss  « 

Thy  brow  en  we  twa  pairt. 
Anither,  an'  anither  yet  !— 

How  fast  my  life-strings  br^ ! 
Fareweel!  Fareweel!  thro' yon  kirk»yaird 

Step  lichtly  for  my  sake ! 

The  lavrock  in  the  lilt,  Willie, 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid— > 
Will  sing  the  mom  as  merrilie 

Abune  the  clay^auld  deid ; 
An'  this  green  turf  we're  sittin'  on, 

Wi'  dew-draps  shimmerin'  sheen. 
Will  hap  ber  close  who  did  thee  wrang, 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen. 

But  oh  !  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  Ian'  where'er  ye  be  ; 
An'  oh !  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart. 

That  ne'er  luved  ane  but  thee  ! 
An*  oh !  think  on  the  cauld,  canld  mools 

That  file  my  yellow  hair  ; 
That  kiss  the  chedc,  and  kiss  the  chin. 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair ! 


VOL.  I. — KG.   IV. 
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In  the  town  of  Toeplitz,  famed  for  its  mineral  waters,  there  resided,  many 
years  bad,  a  painter  of  considerable  celebrity,  whose  name  was  Schauffe.  He 
was  an  aged  man,  and  as  we  too  frequently  find  old  age  accompanied  by 
avarice,  so  it  was  in  this  instance ;  for  though  his  gains  were  sufficient  to  oom^ 
mand  a  splendid  mansion  and  retinae,  he  contented  himself  with  a  miserable 
abode  in  tlie  suburbs,  and  his  old  housekeeper,  Gertrude,  and  his  hapless  pupil, 
Wilhelm,  were  forced  to  supply  the  place  of  a  more  extended  list  of  senritois. 
This  latter-named  individual  filled  a  ntuation  by  no  means  to  be  envied,  evem 
had  his  inclinations  coincided  with  those  of  his  master,  which,  sooth  to  say,  was 
far  from  being  the  case.  Save  in  the  single  point  of  fondness  for  his  profession, 
no  hones,  disjwsitions,  or  wishes,  could  mintate  more  diametrically  than  did  thoee 
of  Wuhelm  and  Mein  Herr  Schauffe. 

Wilhelm  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a  painter's  eye,  a  fluent 
tongue,  a  winning  smile,  and  a  deportment  naturally  gniceful.  He  possessed 
also  no  inconsiderable  stock  of  general  knowledge,  acquired  daring  hours  of 
relaxation.  Of  a  sanguine  temperament  and  a  lively  fancy,  he  was  ardently 
desirous  of  tasting  some  of  the  pleasures  which  he  knew,  from  every  thing  but 
personal  experience,  abounded  in  the  world.  The  stem  severity  of  his  old 
master,  and  the  continued  ill  temper  of  Gertrude,  added  materially  to  his  dis- 
content, and  he  ardently  panted  for  the  occurrence  of  any  circumstance  that 
might  set  him  free. 

One  morning  Wilhelm  went  to  his  chamber,  stretched  himself  on  his  coach; 
and  lamented  aloud  his  hapless  condition.  *'  What  a  wretched  faXjd  is  mine! 
condemned  to  jpass  a  mLseraole  existence  with  two  people  who  feel  a  pleasure  in 
debarring  me  nom  all  those  enjoyments  in  which  they  themselves  have  indalged 
to  satiety;  nay,  will  not  even  allow  me  quiet  sorrow,  but  seem  jointly  resolved  to 
talk  me  mad.  Gertrude  is  worse  than  my  master,  for  at  times  1  think  he  really 
loves  me.  I  wish  1  could  get  away ;  but  alas !  I  have  no  money — not  so  much 
as  a  rix-doUar !"  Here  the  thread  of  his  reflections  was  broken  by  the  entrance 
of  Mein  Herr  Schauffe. 

"  How  now,  Wilhelm?  don't  sit  murmuring  there,  but  rise,  and  follow  me. 
I  have  a  job  for  you,  and  if  you  execute  it  well,  I  will  take  you  with  me  to 
Dresden.    Is  not  that  a  bribe  f " 

It  was  indeed  a  tempting  bait  to  poor  Wilhelm,  who  never  remembered  to 
have  been  ax  miles  from  Toeplitz  in  his  life,  and  with  great  alacrity  did  he 
follow  his  master  into  the  room  which  they  generally  occupied  while  in' the 
exercise  of  their  profession. 

"  Wilhelm,"  said  Schauffe,  in  the  most  coaxing  tone  he  could  posmblv  assume, 
<*  you  must  copy  this  portrait ;  make  it  a  miniature,  the  size  of  this ;''  and  he 
showed  hb  pupil  the  small  neat  frame  designed  to  surround  it  Wilhelm  stood 
for  some  moments  speechless ;  at  last,  ^  O  Heavens !  how  beautiful  !*'  burst 
alinost  unconsciously  from  his  lips. 

*'  Ay,  is  it  notP"  replied  his  master,  supposing  that  the  earnest  panegyric 
was  applied  to  the  painting,  and  not  to  die  subject  "  It  is  just  finished  by  one 
of  our  first  artists,  whom  death  has  prevented  from  executing  the  miniatoi^ 
likewise ;  but  fear  not,  Wilhelm— you  have  talent  sufficient  to  supply  his  loss." 

This  was  the  first  time  a  word  of  commendation  had  escaped  the  austere  old 
man ;  yet  it  was  uttered  unheard  and  past  unnoticed.  Schauffe  was  puzzled 
how  to  iuxx)unt  for  this  apparent  insensibility  to  praise;  but, presummg  thai 
the  youth  was  calculating  ms  powers,  he  adaed,  '*  Do  you  think  you  can  per- 
form it?" 

Wilhelm  spoke  not :  absolutely  transfixed,  he  gazed,  with  new-felt  emotions, 
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Upon  a  resemblance  of  one  of  the  brightest  beingB  that  erer  blest  a  mortal's 
wondering  eye.  The  portrait  represented  a  yonng  lady,  apparently  of  some 
sixteen  years.  She  was  bending  over  a  han>,  and  sitting  in  a  bower  formed  of 
IrelHs-worlc,  through  which  many  rare  and  beauteous  shrubs  were  trained  to 
grow  and  luxuriate  in  wild  profusion.  Her  features  were  perfectly  regular ; 
but  bright  blue  eyes,  beaming  with  gaiety,  diffused  that  air  of  gentle  affability 
o?er  her  countenance,  which  the  regukur  beauty  of  a  patrician  face  very  fie- 
miently  laclm  to  render  it  fascinating.  That  this  was  a  lady  of  high  rank, 
Wilhehu  could  not  doubt;  for  her  cKess  was  splendid,  her  slender  waist  con- 
fined by  a  zone  of  diamonds,  and  her  arms  encircled  with  bracelets  of  a  cones- 
ponding  quality. 

^ "  Is  the  boy  bewitohed  ?"  demanded  Schauffe :  and  seizing  his  arm,  be  gave 
him  a  shake  which  speedily  and  effectually  dispersed  all  day-dreams. 

**  Mein  Herr  !  I  beg  your  pardon — what  dia  you  say  was  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name !  I  never  mentioned  her  name  at  all."  Of  that  circumstance 
'Wilhelm  was  perfectly  well  aware :  but,  not  daring  to  ask  the  direct  question, 
be  had  devised  this  mode  of  endeavouring  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

*'  You  must  commence  the  painting  immediately,  and  finish  it  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Let  it  be  done  wi£in  a  month,  and  with  the  greatest  care. 
Let  it  be  a  specimen  of  art,  and  our  fortunes — that  is — and  then  I'll  take  you 
with  me  to  Dresden." 

Wilhelm  sat  at  his  pallet  night  and  day.  He  laboured  unceasingly  to  obey 
his  master's  commands;  and  eventually  not  merely  fully  equalled,  but  rather 
exceeded  his  expectations.  Wben  the  old  man  beheld  the  miniature  finished, 
he  secretly  congratulated  himself  on  the  discernment  which  had  induced 
liim  to  transmit  Sie  difficult  task  to  vounger  eyes  and  nimbler  fingers  than  his 
own.  This  satisfaction,  however,  he  disguised  from  his  pupil,  and  even  affected 
to  be  disappointed;  discovered fiiults  where  none  really  existed;  and  finally 
declared  that  the  work  was  executed  so  ill,  that  he  should  recal  his  promise  of 
rewarding  the  workman  by  a  trip  to  Dresden. 

Wilhehn  retreated  eariy  to  his  chamber  under  the  pretence  of  weariness, 
and  when  alone,  drew  from  lus  bosom  a  miniature,  and  eagerly  kissed  it.  The 
fact  was,  that  by  devoting  great  part  of  each  night  to  labour,  be  had  contrived 
to  execute  two  miniatures  from  the  same  portrait;  one  he  presented  to  Schauffe, 
as  the  fruit  of  his  exertions,  the  other  he  suspended  round  his  neck  by  a  blue 
ribband,  meant  to  signify  hope. 

"  Angel,  that  thou  art!"  sighed  the  enamoured  youth,  **  how  cruel  is  the 
late  which  forces  me  to  adore  thee  without  rendering  thee  conscious  even  of  my 
existence !"  ft  was  a  very  sUly  thing  of  Wilhelm  to  fall  in  love  with  a  mere 
portrait;  but  were  we  possessed  of  a  glass  suited  to  examine  minds  instead  of 
tangible  creations,  we  should  find  that  roan's  existence  is  made  up  of  fancies 
and  follies. 

**  There  is  one  angel  tint  in  that  cheek,"  he  thought,  '*  I  have  neglected  t«) 
copy ;"  and  for  the  puxpose  of  rectifying  an  imaginary  error,  he  stole  to  the 
chamber  whero  the  portrait  had  hung  for  the  last  month.    It  was  gone ! 

WUhelm  felt  the  severest  disappointment  at  not  being  permitted  to  accom- 
pany his  master  to  Dresden,  and  it  was  with  feelings  n^y  akin  to  rage  that, 
eight  days  after  the  completion  of  the  miniature,  he  beheld  him  depart  for  that 
celebrated  city.  The  young  artist  united  with  his  other  qualifications  a  stxontf 
love  of  frolic.  His  wits  luui  not  been  idle,  and  he  had  framed  a  plot  which 
he  now  proceeded  to  put  in  practice.  Old  Schauffe's  journey  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oisplaying  among  the  nobility  and  patrons  of  the  art,  then  at  Dresden,  a 
number  of  fine  paintings,  for  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  a  very  advantageous 
sale.  These  were  careftilly  packed  and  placed  on  a  species  of  hurdle,  which 
was  drawn  by  a  mule,  while  the  proprietor  rode  by  the  side.  On  the  day  pre- 
ceding his  departure,  Wilhelm  moved  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  pictures 
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from  the  "placie  where  they  stood  ready  packed  for  carriage,  placed  it  od  the 
opposite  side  of  the  apartment,  and  careTully  concealed  it  from  sight  with  a 
quantity  of  rubhish. 

The  removal  was  not  observed,  and  our  pupil  cunningly  allowed  sunset  to 
arrive,  after  his  master's  departure,  ere  he  pretended  to  discover  the  "  mistake." 
He  shouted  loudly,  and  the  unusual  sound  brought  old  Gertrude,  high  in  wrath, 
into  the  chamber. 

*'  Thou  impudent  varlet!  why  make  this  racket?" 

"  Oh,  good  Mistress  Gertrude !  my  master  has  forgotten  this  *  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren !'    Only  think  what  his  rage  will  be !" 

The  plot  which  Wilhelm  had  constructed  was  neither  wanting  in  inventioD 
nor  cunning ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing  could  have  been  better  calculated  to 
effect  his  purpose.  It  was  Gertrude's  province  to  pack  and  count  the  mcturei, 
and  she  had  aone  so ;  but  Wilhelm,  when  he  had  so  artfully  removed  tne  valu- 
able painting,  substituted  in  its  place  one  utterly  woithless.  This  unwelcome 
information  effected  a  stranee  and  sudden  alteration  in  the  manners  and  coun- 
tenance of  the-  dame.  All  her  rage  vanished,  and  an  appearance  of  mingled 
shame'  and  terror  overspread  her  features.  If  she  feared  mortal,  it  was  old 
Schauffe.  After  a  moment's  pause,  she  demanded,  in  a  highly  complacent  tone, 
"What  shall  we  do?" 

"  Indeed,  I  know  not,"  replied  Wilhelm,  with  an  appearance  of  total 
unconcern. 

"  You  must  follow  him  without  loss  of  time,"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  explain 
the  matter  as  well  as  you  can,  and  take  it  with  you." 

'*  How  can  that  her"  demanded  the  artist,  looking  as  though  altogether  dis- 
satisfied at  this  proposition;  *'  I  have  neither  money  nor  a  horse,  nor  do  I  know 
the  way ;  and  besides  it  is  growing  late." 

The  housekeeper  became  thoroughly  alarmed. 

"  Money,  Master  Wilhelm,  I  will  give  you;  a  horse  you  must  hire,  and 
start  at  early  dawn." 

"  Nay,  let  Mein  Herr  send  back  for  it ;  I  feel  unwell." 

Gertrude  descended  to  intreaties,  and  eventually  Wilhelm,  with  seeming 
reluctance,  consented. 

The  youth's  projects  now  perfectly  succeeded,  and  sunrise  beheld  him  quit 
Toeplitz  with  a  heart  as  light  as  the  birds  that  carolled  over  his  head ;  a  puise 
containing  the  liberal  gift  of  five  florins,  intended  not  only  to  defray  his  expenses 
on  the  road,  but  likewise  as  a  species  of  bribe  to  induce  him  to  represent- the 
business  in  the  best  manner  possible  to  the  old  painter;  some  fine  bread;  and  a 
bottle  of  good  old  wine  in  his  portmanteau ;  mounted  on  a  ci^iital  horse,  hired 
from  the  first  inn  in  Toeplitz ;  and,  lastly, ''  Joseph  and  his  Brethren  "  carefully 
enveloped  in  canvass,  fastened  behind. 

Wilhelm  jogged  merrily  along.  Determined  to  enjoy  as  long  as  possible  his 
new  found  liberty,  he  was  far  from  urging  lus  steed  unmercifully.  As  the  sun 
became  more  powerful,  he  felt  somewhisit  fatigued  by  the  mountainous  cbaracter 
of  the  road,  and  became  extremely  thirsty.  He  Uierefore  disnMunted,  threw 
the  bridle  over  a  stunted  tree,  and  flung  himself  on  the  grass,  where  the  shade 
of  a  neighbouring  plantation  rendered  the  resting-place  any  thing  but  disagree- 
able. Havinff  placed  Uie  wine  and  other  refreshments,  which  hu  portmanteau 
contained,  berore  him,  he  next  proceeded  to  satisfy  his  appetite^and  eventually 
concluded  by  composedly  stretching  at  his  ease  and  resigning  himself  to 
slumber. 

He  might  have  slept  about  an  hour  when,  suddenly  awaking,  he  discovered, 
with  astonishment,  that  a  person  with  whom  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  had, 
during  his  nap,  availed  himself  of  the  fragments  of  the  repast,  and  was  now 
busily  ^igaged  in  finishing  the  last  morsel.  It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
actual  want  had  prompted  the  act,  for  the  intruder  was  exceedingly  well 
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dfessed,  and  dirolayed  anair  of  dignity,  mingled  with  an  appeanwoe  of  good 
nature  and  jocularity,  that  rarely,  distinguishes  a  far-descended  German. 

Observing  that  Wilhelm  had  awakened,  and  was  gazing  at  him  with  some 
surprise,  he  smiled  and  remarked — 

''  Your  bread  is  good." 

**  I  am  glad  you  like  it,  Mein  Herr;  but  it  is  the  fashion  of  my  country  to 
ask  pennisston  ere  one  eats  another's  provision." 

«« Hinting,  I  presume,  at  me ;  but  really,  young  man,  I  felt  spme  reluctance 
to  break  the  agreeable  rest  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying,  and  my  appetite  was  too 
urgent  to  admit  of  delay.  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  freedom,  and  allow  me 
to  pay  you  the  value  of  the  articles  I  have  consumed,"  displaying,  as  he  spoke, 
a  imrse  tolerably  well  furnished. 

"  By  no  means,  Mein  Herr^  you  are  heartily  welcome,  and  I  wish  you  a  very 
good  health,"  lifting,  as  he  spoke,  the  bottle  to  his  lips;  ^'  there's  many  a  slip 
occ.,"  says  the  old  proverb :  the  bottle  was  empty.  The  stranger  laughed  again  al 
his  disappointment,  again  offered  payment,  and  was  again  refus^.  He  then 
entered  into  conversation.  Wilhelm  found  him  extremely  agreeable,  and  the 
time  past  swiftly.  During  their  friendly  gossip,  the  stranger  expressed  his  love 
for  works  of  art,  and  the  li^ge  sums  of  money  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expending 
upon  them.    A  thought  struck  Wilhelm. 

*Mf  I  can  sell  this  personage,  who  is  evidently  rich,  my  master's  picture,  I 
shall  probably  get  a  gcxxl  price  for  it,  and  that  will  wholly  prevent  his  anger  at 
my  presuming  to  follow  him."  Full  of  this  idea,  he  said,  *M  am  an  artist,  and 
have  a  picture  to  dispose  of;  it  is  very  beautiful :  shall  1  shew  it  to  you  I " 

The  stranger  exnressed  his  wish. to  behold  it,  and  Wilhelm  displayed 
*^  Joseph  and  his  Brethren."  After  a  few  well-merited  encomiums,  die  price 
was  demanded. 

"  FifW  florins." 

"  It  shall  be  yours." 

Just  at  that  moment,  Wilhelm's  horse  slipped  his  bridle,  and  darted  down  the 
road  towards  Toeplitz.  This  unlucky  movement  disconcerted  his  master  mightily. 
For  a  minute  he  stood  deliberating ;  gaian^  first  at  the  mischievous  runaway, 
and  anon  glancing  at  the  valuable  painting  entrusted  to  his  care.  Even- 
tually he  decided,  and  hurried  after  his  steed  at  a  pace  which,  though  tolerably 
swift  for  a  biped,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  cope  with  that  of  a  half  wild 
quadruped.  Long  and  vainly  did  the  painter  strive  to  overtake  his  steed ;  and 
vainly,  most  probably,  would  his  efforts  have  terminated,  had  not  some  peasants, 
who  chanced  to  be  journeying  to  Dresden,  arrested  the  horse  in  his  furious 
progress,  and  restored  him,  panting,  to  his  exhausted  rider.  With  all  imagin- 
able speed  did  Wilhelm  huny  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  the  stranger 
and  the  painting.  What  was  his  horror,  what  his  surprise,  when  he  discovmd 
that,  seizing  the  opportunity  offered  by  his  absence,  the  unkaown  had  carried  off 
his  valuable  trust 

He  struck  his  forehead  distractedly — 

"  Gracious  Heaven!  have  1  then  lost  my  master's  picture  ?  How  shall  I  tell 
him  of  this  loss  P  Will  he  believe  my  story  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?"  He  con- 
sidered for  some  time,  and  at  last  resolved  to  proceed  onward  to  Dresden,  and 
endeavour  to  discover  the  individual  who  had  robbed  him. 

At  some  distance,  the  road  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  wall,  which  conti- 
nued so  long,  that  our  artist  grew  curious  to  know  what  species  of  domain  it 
enclosed  and  defended.  '*  It  must  be  a  very  large  garden/'  he  thought,  **  I 
should  like  to  see  it ;"  so  he  stopped,  and  being  in  the  humour  to  deny  hiinself 
nothing,  began  to  consider  how  his  end  was  to  be  attained.  The  vrall  was  not 
-high,  and  having  fastened  his  horse  to  an  acyaoent  tree,  he  stood  on  the  saddle, 
•find  leaning  over,  surveyed  the  interior  at  his  ease.  It  consisted  of  extensive 
and  elegantly-planned  pleasure-grounds,  and  the  idea  entered  his  mind  that  he 
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bad  seen  part  of  them  befors ;  another  moment,  and  he  leoogniked  the  bower 
in  which  he  had  pictured  the  unknown  beauty.  A  shout  half  escaped  htm,  aff 
he  disoovered  a  female  fonn  leclintng  in  it  **  It  is  she !  it  is  she!*'  buist  firom 
his  Urn,  and  leaping  on  the  wall,  wittout  another  moments  reflection,  he  spnmg^ 
into  uie  garden,  destroying  divers  exotics,  and  completely  demolishing  a  bed  of 
loses,  that  sustained  the  force  of  his  descent. 

The  lady's  thoughte  were  obviously  disturbed  by  the  sudden  irruption,  and 
rising,  she  quitted  Uie  bower,  looking  at  the  invader  of  her  solitude  with  evident 
surprise  and  alarm,  ft  was  indeed  the  being  whose  miniature  he  had  painted  ; 
the  same  surpassing  beauty  whom  he  had  loved  from  the  moment  he  had  behehl 
her  resembhmce.  A  gentle  shade  of  grief  overshadowed  her  fiur  oountenaiioeY 
but  her  laughing  eyes  sihewed  that  she  had  not  been  long  the  mate  of  sonow. 

Wilhelm  sank  on  his  knees : — 

«<  Fairest  lady,  pardon  this  bold  intrusion ;  but  in  good  truth  I  have  loved 

u  so  long  and  so  fervently,  that  had  a  dragon  guarded  the  entrance,  I  would 

kve  braved  him  to  be  blessed  with  one  glance  from  thee !  *' 

The  object  he  addressed  stood  motionless,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  until  he  had  finished,  and  then  half  turning  to  him,  she  said,  hesi- 
tatingly— 

**  I  never  saw  you  before,  where  have  you  seen  me  P" 

*'  This,  lady,  is  the  first  time  I  ever  beheld  you,  but  your  portrait^I  pray 
you  forgive  me— has  long  been  mv  deariy  prized  companion."  He  pulled  the 
miniature  from  his  bosom,  and  held  it  towards  her;  she  looked  on  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  inquired  in  a  tone  that  indicated  no  very  great  displeasure — 

"  Tell  me,  how  have  you  obtained  this  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  portrait  of  vou,  fairest  lady,  and  roughly  sketched  that  faint  resem- 
bhmce ;  had  I  known,"  he  added,  half  because  Ee  really  thought  so,  and  half 
because  he  considered  a  compliment  would  be  well  timed :  '*  had  I  blown  how 
infinitely  inferior  it  was  to  the  original,  I  should  have  thrown  it  ^^waj^** 

Wilhelm,  with  all  the  startling  hopes  of  a  lover,  watched  the  effect  of  his 
words ;  a  blush  of  pleasure  first  mantled  on  her  checJ[,  but  it  fiuledn^idly,  and 
she  said  mournfully,  suppressing  a  sigh — 

"  I  am  going  to  be  married.*' 

*'  Going  to  be  married !    Then,  lady,  you  love  another  ?  " 

''Oh  no!  I  hate  him!" 

"Then  why  marry?" 

"  Alas !  my  guardian,  the  Prince  of  Reus,  declares  imperatively  I  shall ;  and 
the  Baron  Zittau  is  so  cdd  and  ugly  and  ill  tempered,  I  detest  him ! " 

Wilhelm,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  not  particularly  bashful ;  a  mad 
thought  entered  his  brain  at  this  moment ;  it  was  no  sooner  dreamt  of,  than 
expressed. 

"  Lady,  confide  in  me,  and  fly  to  Dresden.  A  priest  will  unite  our  hands, 
and  you  may  then  defy  the  Prince's  power.  Our  acquaintance,  'tis  true,  baa 
been  but  short,  but  my  future  conduct  vrill  prove  how  deariy  and  sincerely  I 
prize  your  love." 

"  What  should  you  think  of  me,  stranger,  should  I  agree  to  your  plan  ?" 

"  I  should  regard  you  as  an  angel  trusting  to  my  honour,  and  consequently 
worthy  of  being  supremely  venerated." 

"  I  will  candidly  confess,  that  I  feel  prejudiced  in  your  favour,  and  my 
guardian  has  dedaied  solemnly,  that  to-night  shall  see  me  wedded  to  the  Baron. 
But  yet,  stranger,  methinks  it  seems  somewhat  extraordinary  that  you  should 
be  80  willing  to  marry  one  with  whom,  nay,  vrith  whose  very  name,  you  are 
unacquainted." 

"  Does  love,  lady,  depend  upon  names  ?  Prithee  believe  me,  whatever,  who- 
ever thou  art,  I  love  thee  so  truly,  that  naught  but  death  can  banish  thy  image 
from  my  thoughts ! " 
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ManjT  more  scraples  were  as  speedilv  overruled,  and  every  moment  appeared 
to  lessen  tlie  reluctance  with  wbich  the  lady  had  first  regvded  this  singular 
proposal :  at  length  she  said — 

'*  Stranger,  my  name  is  Blanche,  Baroness  of  Hohenstein, — are  you — that  is 
— ^1  see — ^I  presume,  you  are  of  noble  blood  P" 

And  the  query  was  not  absurdly  put,  for  few  would  have  gazed  at  Wilhelm, 
and  supposed  him  a  poor  painter.  He  felt  a  trifling  reluctance  to  answer  this 
inquiry.  The  knowledge  that  the  object  of  his  adoration  was  a  Baroness,  made 
him  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  his  lowly  condition.  Overcoming,  however,  this 
reluctance,  he  answered  with  the  honour  of  a  true  lover  which  scorns  deceit — 

**  Lady,  I  am  an  artist !" 

^*  An  artist!"  and  Blanche  seemed  confounded  with  this  unexpected,  un 
desired  information. 

There  are  no  people  who  cherish  aristocratic  feelings  more  than  the  Ger- 
mans, none  perhaps  so  much.  The  adventitious  advantage  of  birth  is  regarded 
by  them  in  me  most  sacred  light,  and  even  Blanche,  unacquainted  as  she  was 
with  the  world,  felt  a  species  of  pain,  when  told  that  the  only  man  for  whom 
she  had  ever  entertained  the  slightest  partiality,  was  a  plebeian.  It  speedilT 
vanished;  and  observing  the  grave  looks  of  her  lover,  which  exemplified, 
perhaps,  more  than  he  would  have  owned,  how  much  his  feelings  were  wounded 
by  her  change  of  countenance  and  manner,  she  extended  her  hand,  as  she 
said — 

"  Stranger,  I  will  fly  with  you !  when  I  trust  to  your  honour,  I  think — ^nay 
— I  know — I  shall  be  safe." 

There  was  little  time  for  raptures;  but  to  do  him  justice,  Wilhelm  crowded 
a  tolerable  number  into  a  very  brief  space,  and  Blanche,  now  regarding  him 
as  a  future  husband,  and  as  a  present  deliverer,  from  what  she  considered 
worse  than  death,  quickly  forgot  the  unpleasing  circumstance  of  his  being 
merely,  **  an  artist." 

The  first  object  was  to  scale  the  wall,  and  this  was  effected  with  some  diffi- 
culty ;  Wilhelm  assisted  his  fugitive  love  to  ascend  a  tree,  which  was  fortunately 
traincKl  against  it,  and  then  received  her  in  his  arms  on  the  outside.  Wrapping 
the  lady  in  his  laive  storm-cloak,  and  placing  her  before  him  on  his  trusty 
steed,  he  proceeded  towards  Dresden  as  fast  as  the  mountainous  road  would 
permit  The  distance  firom  Toeplitz  to  the  city  is  seven  German  miles,  some  three 
and  thirty  English ;  but  this  distance,  which  a  well-trained  animal  would  run 
along  ottr  roa£  in  about  three  hours,  takes  a  much  longer  period,  when  such  a 
mountain  as  the  Geyersberg  is  to  be  surmounted.  It  was  vrithin  one  hour  of 
sunset  when  they  arrived  at  Dresden,  and  Wilhelm,  observing  in  their  progress 
through  the  streets,  the  inn  called  the  Golden  Angel,  determined  to  stay  there 
for  die  night  Under  assumed  names  he  imagined  the^  might  escape  pursuit, 
and,  moreover,  his  horse  was  far  too  tired  to  pursue  his  journey.  In  addition  to 
these  considerations,  he  wished  to  be  married  as  soon  as  possible ;  he  likewise 
required  time  to  determine  in  what  direction  to  bend  his  steps.  Swayed  by  these 
ideas,  he  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Golden  Angel,  gave  his  horse  to  the  osder, 
and  supported  his  fair  companion,  who  seemed  somewhat  fatigued  by  her  ride, 
into  the  house.  Agreeably  to  his  orders,  a  handsome  repast  was  shortly  pre- 
pared for  them  in  a  private  apartment,  and  during  the  ensuing  hour,  he  entered 
into  conversation  with  Blanche,  who  betrayed  a  finely  cultivated  intellect, 
joined  to  much  simplicity,  and  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  what  is  termed  "  the 
world."  Eveiy  moment  added  to  his  love,  and  she,  it  was  evident,  returned  it 
with  as  much  cordiality  as  it  was  possible  could  result  from  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance. After  their  meal  was  over,  Blimche  retired  to  the  anartment  which  had 
been  prepared  for  her,  and  WOhelm,  occasionaUy  refreshing  iiimself  with  a  glass 
of  Hocheimer,  began  to  meditate  on  his  future  plans. 

These  plans  we  will  not  relate,  for  veiy  speedily  an  event  occurred  which  ren- 
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dered  them  useless ;  this  was  no  less  than  the  door  opening,  and  admit^ng  the 
personaffe  who  had  thought  fit,  so  unaccountably,  to  take  possession  of  ^*  Joseph 
and  his  Biethren"  on  the  Toeplitz  road. 

He  advanced  into  the  centre  of  the  apartment,  and  gazed  around,  scarcely 
noticing  the  youth,  and  apparently  looking  for  some  absent  object  The  youth 
sat  witiiout  speaking,  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  address  the  stranger. 
<'  If  he  be  a  tiiief,"  he  thought  **  f  had  better  gire  him  into  the  charge  of  the 

Eolice ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  a  rich  man,  I  should  be  loath  to  offend 
im ;  he  might,  on  the  contrary,  assist  me  materially."  This  question  was  soon 
solved,  by  the  return  of  Blanche  into  the  apartment  The  moment  the  stranger 
beheld  her,  he  seized  her  arm  violently,  and  then  flung  it  away. 

**  Degenerate  girl !  Prepare  to  return  with  me  instantly ;  and  as  for  tfiat 
idiot,  the  jail  shall  punish  him  for  this  knavery." 

Blanche  clasped  her  white  hands,  as  in  intreaty ;  she  sank  at  his  feet — ^*  Oh 
pardon  us!"  she  cried. 

*'  Pardon  1  Truly  that  is  good!"  shouted  WOhelm,  as  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  waved  it  in  a  threatening  manner,  *'  pardon  firom  a  thief  like  that!  Lady 
Blanche,  if  you  love  me,  come  to  me,  I  will  protect  you  firom  yon  vile  bandit! 
I  charge  you,  Mein  Herr^  with  a  foul  theft!" 

A  sudden  thought  seemed  to  dart  across  her  brain,  she  started  up,  flew  across 
the  room  to  where  Wilhelm  stood,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  and  whispered — 

"  Create  a  oonfuaon,  and  we  may,  perhaps,  escape."  Her  embrace  caused 
some  distraction  in  her  admirer's  brain,  but  be  promptly  determined  to  follow 
her  advice.  In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  this  resolution,  he  continued  to  shout 
loudly,  **  thieves!  robbeiyV  and  in  half  a  minute,  numbers  of  persons  thronged 
into  the  room.  *'  Seize,"  he  shouted,  ^that  villain,  he  has  stolen  a  picture 
worth  fifty  florins  from  me !" 

During  these  proceedings,  which  scarcely  occupied  a  minute,  the  stranger 
stood  bewildered,  but  he  now  strenuouslv  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  landlord 
and  others  to  collar  him,  and  a  noisy  and  veiy  outrageous  scuffle  ensued. 

*'  Now,  now,"  earnestly  ejaculated  Blanche,  **  let  us  away  !"  But  W^dm 
felt  no  wish  to  depart 

'*  Let  us  rather  stay,  dearest,  to  see  this  thief  safely  conveyed  to  prison,  and 
then"— 

**  Ah,  fatal  delay !"  distractedly  cried  Blanche,  ^  he  is  no  thief;  the  mistake 
will  be  discovered  directly,  and  we  are  lost  for  ever.   It  is  the  Prince  of  Reus !" 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  his  feet,  Wilhelm  would  not  have  experienced 
near  so  much  alarm  or  amazement  as  these  words  created.  He  immediately 
saw  the  prudence  of  her  counsel,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  hurried  towards  the 
door,  darted  through,  almost  flew  along  the  galleries  and  stairs,  and  rushed  into 
the  street  Opposite  stood  the  horse  of  a  traveller  who  had  lust  dismounted, 
and  whom  he  recognized  to  be  his  master,  Schauffe.  Regardless  of  the  asto- 
nished exclamations  of  the  latter,  he  mounted  the  animal  with  his  fair  buiden, 
and  urging  it  to  the  utmost  speed,  vanished  in  a  very  few  moments  from  his 
employer's  sight  A  short  period  sufficed  to  quit  Dresden,  and  the  road  which 
the  animal  chanced  to  take,  was  the  one  along  which  so  brief  a  time  previously 
they  had  journeyed. 

^'  We  are  lost !"  cried  Blanche,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shewed  her 
certain  well-known  objects.  '*  I  hear  the  sound  of  pursuers,  and  every  step 
does  but  convey  us  nearer  to  the  castle  of  my  guardian." 

**  Our  only  chance,"  answered  Wilhelm,  ^  is  that  this  horse  may  outstrip 
those  which  follow."  Even  as  he  spoke  Uie  last  hope  deserted  them.  The 
animal  was  thoroughly  wearied  when  Wilhelm  and  his  mistress  mounted,  and 
now  he  suddenly  stopped  in  his  career.  A  convulsive  shudder  shook  his  frame, 
he  staggered,  and  fell  to  the  earth.  The  lady  escaped  unhurt,  but  Wilhelm's 
temple  strudi  against  a  stone,  and  he  was  laid  senseless  on  the  ground. 
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Blanche,  when  she  beheld  her  lover,  as  she  concluded,  dead,  gave  one  loud 
despairing  shriek  and  sank  equally  inanimate  on  his  body. 

A  few  words  of  exphmation  will  render  the  remainder  of  our  story  connected. 
On  his  way  to  Dresden  the  precedmg  day,  Schauffe,  being  well  acquainted 
with  his  lore  for  the  fine  arts,  caUed  at  the  splendid  mansion  of  the  Prince  of 
Beus,  and  exhibited  his  collection.  There  he  discovered  the  defalcation  of 
**  Joseph  and  his  Brethren,"  and  having  previously  extolled  its  merits,  was 
forced  to  confess  that  it  had  been  either  stolen  or  left  behind.  The  Prince,  who 
felt  a  curiosity  to  behold  the  picture,  immediately  offered  to  despatch  a  mes- 
senger to  Toeplitz  with  directions  to  bring  it,  offering  Schauffe  an  apartment 
for  the  night  in  his  castle.  This  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  a  man  was  sent 
with  orders  to  Gertrude  to  deliver  it,  but  chancing  to  meet  with  a  comrade  in 
Toeplitz,  they  spent  the  night  together  in  carousing,  and  it  was  late  the  next 
day  ere  he  returned. 

Impafient  at  the  delay,  the  Prince,  on  the  following  morning,  walked  several 
miles  on  the  road  to  meet  his  messenger,  and  encountered  Wilhelm  in  the 
manner  described.  He  suroected  that  tae  voung  man  had  stolen  the  picture, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  charging  him  witn  the  dieft,  when  Wilhelm  ran  in 
pursuit  of  his  startled  horse.  He  immediately  concluded  that  the  thief  had 
discovered  he  was  suspected,  and  had  either  made  his  escape,  or  would  return 
with  his  accomplices.  Under  this  impression  he  seized  the  picture  and  hurried 
back  to  his  mansion.  At  the  castle  old  Schauffe  eagerly  recognized  his  work, 
and  concluded  with  the  Prince  that  it  must  have  been  the  thief  who  offered  it 
for  sale ;  he  stiU,  however,  wished  to  know  wluit  message  would  anrive  from 
old  Gertrude,  and,  with  his  patron's  nermission,  he  left  the  castle,  and  rode 
slowly  towards  Toeplitz,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his  tardy  messenger.  It  was 
not  long  ere  he  encountered  him,  and  then  learnt  that  it  must  have  been  his 
pupO  whom  the  Prince  had  mistaken  for  a  thief;  and  hastening  back  to  unde- 
ceive Mm,  he  leant  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  Lady  Blanche,  and  also 
that  the  Prince,  having  previoudv  despatched  persons  differeiit  ways,  had  him- 
self hurried  towards  Dresden.  Fearful  lest  the  latter  should  ill-treat  his  rei^y 
loved  pupil,  under  the  persuasion  of  his  being  a  rogue,  Schauffe  determined 
likewise  to  proceed  to  the  city,  and  alighted  at  the  Golden  Angel  in  time  to  see 
Wilhelm  depart  with  a  young  female,  and  likewise,  by  declaring  his  rank,  to 
protect  the  Prince  of  Reus  from  farther  violence. 

Slowly  Wilhelm-  recovered :  at  first  a  dark  cloud  rested  upon  his  eyes,  and 
the  objects  around  him  appeared  strange,  confused,  and  shapeless.  Gradually, 
however,  each  seemed  more  distinct,  and  full  perception  of  the  present,  and 
remembrance  of  the  past  burst  upon  him.  He  lay  on  a  couch,  in  the  room  of 
the  Golden  Angel,  where  he  haa  dined.  By  his  side  knelt  Blanche,  pale  as 
death,  but  weeping  with  joy  at  his  recovery ;  on  the  other  side  stood  a  barber, 
who  had  just  nnished  the  operation  of  bleeding ;  whUe  over  him  hung  his  old 
master,  Schauffe,  almost  dancing  with  pleasure  when  he  beheld  him  once  more 
unclose  his  eyes ;  and  lastly  the  Prince  of  Reus,  looking  by  far  the  least  pleased 
of  the  party ;  indeed,  his  countenance  betrayed  a  deep  expression  of  suppressed 
rage,  at  which  Wilhelm  by  no  means  wondered,  when  he  recollected  the  folly 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

'*  Young  man,"  sternly  began  the  Prince, "  when  I  thought  you  a  common 
thief  it  appears  Uiat  I  did  you  wrong ;  but  you  have  proved  yourself  a  villain, 
far  worse  tiian  one  who  robs  to  supply  himself  with  food,  in  thus  enticing  away 
a  lady  so  much  your  superior  in  rank.  A  public  and  severe  punishment  should 
have  followed,  had  not  the  tears  and  intreaties  of  this  old  man,  and  this  infa- 
tuated  girl,  induced  me  to  change  my  resolution.  Swear  to  me,  first,  never  to 
betray  the  events  of  this  evening  to  any  to  whom  they  are  now  unknown ;  and, 
secondly,  swear  never  again  to  approach  the  Baroness  of  Hohenstein." 

**The  first  condition.  Prince,"  replied  Wilhelm,  feebly,  '*  I  readily  agree  to; 
but  to  the  latter  never — ^by  Heaven !" 
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''  And  I/'  sobbed  Blanche,  *'  will  neyer^neyer  be  united  ta  anyone  but 
you !"'  Faint  and  oTerpowered  with  excess  of  conflicting  feelings,  she  convul- 
sively clung  to  the  couch  for  support.  Wilhelm  started  up,  and  caught  her  in 
his  arms.  "  We  must  part,  dearest,"  he  whispered,  '*  but  let  us  do  so  only  to 
meet  again.    I  love  thee  far  too  well  and  too  sincerely  to  forget  thee." 

The  Prince  viewed  the  lovers  with  increasmg  displeasure,  and  yet  a  species  of 
piQr ;  their  attachment,  although  new  and  sudden,  had  a  character  of  sinoenty, 
wluch  eveiy-day  love  generally  lacks  most  wofully ;  and  old  Schauffe,  '*  albeit 
unused  to  the  melting  mood,"  found  his  eyes  filling  with  tears  as  he  beheld  the 
deep,  yet  perfectly  hopeless  attachment  of  his  pupiU 

**  This  is  mere  madness,"  at  length  said  the  Prince,  ^  you  must  and  shall  part 
ioT  ever,  and  that  without  further  waste  of  time.  Tlie  Lady  Blanche  is  to  me 
a  sacred  trust:  she  was  confided  to  my  care  by  her  father,  and  shall  not  debase 
herself  by  a  degrading  marriage." 

The  youthful  pair  threw  themselves  at  his  feet. 

**  Do  not  separate  us,"  said  Blanche,  and  soft  intreaty  shone  in  her  beaming 
eyes, ''  I  am  rich  enough  for  us  both,  and  fank  you  can  bestow.  Were  my  dear 
father  living,  he  would  rather  see  me  happy  than  great.  Do  not — do  not  aepa- 
laieusfor  ever!" 

"  Rank  and  fortune,  Blanche,  are  certainly  desirable  possessions  in  one  who 
aspires  to  your  hand,  but  it  is  not  merely  because  your  lover  has  not  theip,  that 
I  deny  your  prayer— it  is  the  want  of  birth  which  renders  me  firm.  What!  shall 
it  be  said  that  the  high-bom  Blanche  of  Hohenstein  married,  with  the  ocMisent 
of  her  foster-parent,  a  miserable  painter  P  A  man  whose  parents  are  unknown 
beyond  the  ^try  neighbourhood  wherein  they  pursue  their  daily  avocations? 
No — it  must  not  be !"  He  naused  for  a  moment,  and  Wilhelm  rose  haughtily 
from  the  ground,  and  lifted  his  fair  companion. 

.  "  Let  us  not  kneel,  Blanche,  to  this  proud  man,  who  would  burst  asunder  the 
dearest,  most  valued  ties  of  the  heart,  because,  forsooth,  so  wretched  an  advan- 
tage as  high  birth,  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  me.  Remember,  Prince,  it  was 
clwnoe  and  not  merit  which  made  you  what  you  are."  As  he  spoke,  his  eye 
caught  that  of  Schaufie,  a  sudden  thought  struck  him. 

''  Old  Man!"  he  shouted,  "tell  me,  who  are  my  parents?  I  never  knew 
them — "  and  hone  lit  for  a  moment  a  gleam  of  joy  in  his  countenance ;  but  it 
£fided  instantly,  ror  the  sorrowful  expression  with  which  his  master  resaxded 
him,  plainly  told  that  he  had  no  good  news  to  communicate.  Wilhelm  dasped 
his  bands  together  in  despair,  nor  could  all  his  manly  resolution  enable  him  to 
suppress  a  bitter  sigh. 

The  Prince  looked  at  them  both  with  a  half  sentiment  of  compassion,  and  as 
for  the  barber,  who,  unnoticed  and  unseen,  yet  stood  by  the  side  of  the  couch, 
he  entered  so  warmly  into  the  feelings  of  the  runawavs,  that  it  is  probable  no- 
thing but  respect  for  the  great  power  of  the  Prince  of  Reus,  prevented  his  Inter- 
fering most  unseasonably. 

"  Dearest  Blanche,"  said  the  Prince,  '*  restrain  your  sorrow,  this  is  but  a  new 
acquaintance,  you  must  forget  him,  I  am  only  studying  your  happiness  in  for- 
bidding your  union  with  this  younff  man ;  felicity  never  can  follow  an  unequal 
marriage.  I  had  once  hoped,''  and  his  voice  faltered,  and  his  eyes  glistened 
with  tears  of  repressed  emotion,  H  once  hoped  to  have  seen  you  united  to  my 
son,  but  that  hope,  alas !  has  fled  for  ever." 

"  1  never  knew  you  had  a  son,  my  lord,"  said  Schaufie,  not  because  he  cared 
one  doit  about  the  matter,  but  merely  to  divot  the  attention  of  the  Prince 
from  the  passionate  leave-taking  of  Wilhelm  and  his  mistress. 

'*  Yes,"  said  the  Prince,  sorrowfully,  **  I  had  a  son,  he  was  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  and  he  was  taken  away.  It  is  many  years  now  since,  passing  throogh 
Leipzig  in  my  way  thither,  I  determined,  fatally  determined,  to  remain  a  short 
period  in  that  city.  One  morning  the  nursemaids  who  had  the  care  of  the 
child,  suffered  him  to  stray  from  them  in  the  public  walks.    Rewards  were 
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offered — ^immenee— boundless  rewaids  were  offered  for  his  recovery ;  half  Ger- 
many  was  ransacked,  but  in  Tain.    I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  him  more! " 

**  Prithee,  tell  me,  my  lord,  how  long  is  this  ago  ?  " 

'*  Neariy  seventeen  years.'* 

««  And  the  child— how  old  ?  '* 

*'  Rather  more  than  three, — but  wherefore  these  <|ue8tion8  f  " 

^^  Almighty  powers !  I  think — I  believe  I  can  give  you  some  information 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  boy." 

"  You  !  speak — speak — I  charge  you  ! " 

^  I  was,  at  the  period  to  whi<m  you  have  alluded,  a  travelling  artist,  and 
business  called  me  from  my  native  place,  Toeplitz,  into  England.  One  night, 
passing  near  Leipzig,  I  observed,  in  the  moonlight,  a  white  object  lying  by  the 
side  of  the  road ;  curiosity  urved  me  to  dismount  and  ascertain  its  nature;  I  did 
so.  It  was  a  fine  boy,  dressed  with  elegance,  but  with  his  clothes,  tom  and  rag- 
ffed ;  he  seemed  to  have  fidlen  asleep  from  mere  exhaustion,  and  common 
Bumanity  prompted  me  to  lift  the  poor  infant  from  his  resting-place,  and  take 
him  with  me ;  Uiis  I  did,  and  rode  without  ceasing  all  night  As  the  morning 
dawned,  I  stopped  at  a  small  town  to  obtain  some  refreshment.  The  chUd  awoke. 


seemed  pleased  with  the  motion  of  the  horse,  and  as  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
him,  ana  my  business  admitted  of  no  delay,  I  resolved  to  bring  him  with  me  to 
En^^land.  With  me  he  went  Nearly  two  yean  elapsed  ere  my  return,  and 
duiinethat  time  the  child  had  gained  so  much  upon  my  affection,  that  1  deter- 
mined to  adopt  him,  teach  him  my  profession,  and  make  him  my  heir." 

The  patience  of  the  Prince  was  now  thoroughly  exhausted.  ^  Well,  wdl — 
tell  me  where  he  is,  where  is  my  son  ?  Does  he  live,  or  must  a  line  of  princes 
expire  with  me  f  Speak  ! " 

'*  The  child,  my  lord,  still  lives!  but  how  shall  we  know  he  is  your  son  ?  " 

*^  My  boy  has  a  scar  on  his  left  foot;  it  was  caused  by  aa  accident  in  his 
earliest  innncy.    Ah  !  you  clasp  your  hands— where — ^wheie  is  he  ?  " 

Schauffe  pmnted  with  his  finger  to  Wilhehn— 

W.  W.  T, 


THE  BILL  AND  THE  LORDS. 


The  King  has  called  upon  the  nation,  and  the  nation  has  answered  him  as  it 
ought — ^in  fine  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  summons.  William  the  Fourth 
has  aaked  his  people  if  they  think  it  just  that  the  unrepresented  and  the  misre- 
presented among  them  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  admitted  to  the  privilege 
of  freemen,  in  enjoving  the  right  to  vote  for  a  delegate  to  parliament ;  and  they 
have  replied  mannilly,  unequivocally,  and  at  once,  that  they  do.  Reform  is 
carried!  The  King  is  for  it;  the  Ministry  is  for  it;  and  the  Nation  is  for  it 
Yes,  the  British  Nation  has  asserted  its  dignity — the  paramount  rank  which  it 
holds  among  the  states  of  Europe.  It  has  shewn  that  it  prefers  its  duty  to  a 
bribe;  and  has  indignantiy  flung  off  from  it  those  who  would  tamper  with 
its  integrity  or  play  upon  its  fears.  A  victory  has  been  gained  far  more  sub- 
stantial than  that  of  Waterloo.  The  latter  rescued  the  despots  of  the  continent 
fiom  one  who  was  a  despot  like  themselves — Uiough  a  million  times  a  greater 
bene£BUStor  to  his  race ;  the  former  confirms  the  throne  of  a  constitutional  sove- 
reign, and  diffuses  content  and  the  spirit  of  unity  among  his  people. — ^Reform, 
we  repeat,  is  carried ! 
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•  Bat  the  organs  of  the  nllns  hare  inanualed  that,  '^  tke  Lcrdt  wUl  ikr&w  out 
the  BiU^^  at  ^  to  modify  ity  as  to  render  itsprovuiom  nugatory  P*  The  Loids 
dare  do  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other — ^not  that  they  lack  the  ooiuage,  hat 
hecause  they  know  better.  We  will  neither  abuse  the  Lords,  nor  flatter  die 
Lords.  Do  those  who  talk  after  this  fashion  beliere  that  the  Lords  are  deaf; 
that  they  hare  not  heaid  the  Toioe  of  the  people  ?  The  Lords  can  hear  as  wdl 
as  they,  or  we !  What  would  they  sain  by  throwine.  out  the  BiU,  or  mi»- 
chievously  modifying  it?  A  little  embairassment  to  the  ministry!  Will  the 
great  Loras  throw  out  the  Bill  or  modify  it,  for  so  paltir  an  object  as  that  ?— 
Will  the  dignified  aristocracy  stake  the  fair  lustre  of  their  coronets  against  a 
miserable  ducat  like  that  ?  It  would  be  giving  feaifiil  odds  in  a  game  wluch  they 
are  certain  to  lose  at  last.  The  Lords  hare  something  more  Britisln-more  constitu- 
tional and  rational  about  them.  A  pretty  pass  it  were  coming  to!  To  say  to 
the  Commons,  ^*  You  shall  not  reform  your  House !  It  is  yours,  and  you  tdl 
us  that  it  is  insufficient  and  corrupt ;  an  eye-sore  and  a  peril ;  and  we  will  not 
allow  you  to  reform  it!"  To  say  to  the  Kins,  ^  You  shall  not  heed  the  voice  of 
the  people !  You  shall  not  discharge  your  high  function  as  you  are  disposed  to 
do,  more  in  the  natriarehal  than  the  feudal  spirit  of  its  character !"  Would  the 
Lords  have  us  tnink  them  mad  ?  They  are  sane.  But  what  will  be  gained  by 
passing  the  Bill — ^passing  it  magnanimously — like  Lords — without  petty  excep- 
tions and  vexatious  demurs — small  lawyer-work  !-r-What  will  be  gained  by  that? 
Much.  Enhancement  of  their  dignity— permanency  of  their  order.  Let  not 
their  flatterers  start  at  the  word  permanency.  Their  order  was  not  at  the 
beginning,  and  there  is  no  reason,  either  moral  or.  natural,  why  it  should,  of 
necessity,  continue  to  the  end.  The  people  are  not  disposed  to  be  out  of  humour 
with  the  Lords ;  the  British  people,  proverbially,  like  the  aristocracy,  when  the 
aristocracy  deport  themselves  lixe  men  who  take  a  greater  pride  in  act  than 
circumstance — ^like  my.  Lords  Russell  and  Orey,  or,  to  take  a  more  iUustrious 
example,  like  the  manl^  Duke  of  Sussex — a  Briton  from  head  to  foot !  But  this 
is  viewinff  the  selfish  side  of  the  question,  which  is  hardly  treating  the  Lords 
well.  What  then,  we  ask,  will  they  gain  in  the  gain  of  their  country?  Therein 
lies  the  true  nobility  of  the  thing.  What  will  they  gain  in  that?  They  do  not 
deny  that  the  country  will  gain  by  reform.  We  sludl  suppose,  that  as  to  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  reform  will  not  do  an^  good;  that,  when  it  shall 
have  been  conceded,  things  will  »>  on  iust  as  heretorore.  Is  nothing  gained  by 
the  simple  granting  of  reform?  If  the  child  is  determined  to  have  his  play-thing, 
or  throw  himself  into  the  fire,  and  he  is  too  strong  for  you,  which  had  you  better 
let  him  do?  Do  the  Lords  think  it  possible  to  withhold  reform  firom  the  people, 
cheered  on,  as  they  have  been,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  it,  by  the  King  and 
the  Ministry?  The  Lords  are  better  arithmeticians  than  to  arrive  at  any  such 
Conclusion ;  they  will  consult  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  handsomely 
pass  the  Bill. 

But,  say  some  among  them,  ^'  By  sanctioning  the  Bill  we  shall  open  the  door 
to  anarehy !"  So  they  assuredly  will  by  not  sanctioning  the  Bill,  presuming 
they  have  it  In  their  power  to  stop  it.  Mark  then  the  dilemma  in  which  the 
non*content  Lords  are  placed.  Anarehy  on  both  hands ;  but  then  there  is  a 
difference ;  that  on  the  one  hand  is  extremely  probable,  that  on  the  other,  ex- 
tremely hypothetical.  The  Lords  have  not  been  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  tell 
us  that,  ettteris  paribut,  the  less  imminent  danger  is  to  be  provided  against  be- 
fore the  more  imminent  one.  But  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  anarchy  which  certain 
Lords  apprehend.  What  is  it  they  fear  ?  It  cannot  be  the  destruction  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  against  the  liberties  of  mankind, — nation  meddling  with  nation,  in- 
stead of  each  taking  care  of  itself;  or,  rather,  kings  setting  nations  together  by 
the  ears.  It  cannot  be  that  they  fear !  They  must  nauseate  the  un-British,  and, 
nt  once,  slavish  and  despotic  principle  that  betrayed  a  constitutional  monarch 
— a  free-ishmd  king— into  making  one  in  such  a  knot.  No !   They  fear  that  the 
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mouktdkj  tvUl  be  destroyed.  The  moiuuchy  destroyed ! — Never,  while  it  ooDsults 
the  happinesB  of  the  people.  What !  Do  they  imagine  that  there  is,  necessarily^ 
anything  in  the  monarciiy  which  is  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people  ?  If 
thev  do,  the  people  think  otherwise.  What  was  it  that  kept  us  all  so  tranquil 
and  secure  when  a  Tolcano  burst  out  in  France,  some  months  ago  ?  Was  the 
slightest  quiver  of  the  phenomenon  experienced  throughout  the  land  ?  We 
wondered  and  were  still.  What  generated  this  serenity  and  repose,  at  a  time 
when  all  was  rocking  and  vibrating  around  us  ?  The  monarchy  1  the  endearing 
deportment  of  a  constitutional  sovereign,  who  treated  his  people  as  though  he 
thought  them  flesh  and  blood  like  himsdf ! — ^asovereign,  who,  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  save  his  voice,  manfully,  that  the  shackles  should  be  struck  off  from 
seven  or  eight  millions  of  enslaved  British  subjects — save  it  manfully,  without 
being  kept  to  the  point  by  a  few  determined  men,  who  then  preferred  averting 
a  certain  evil,  to  providing  against  a  contingent  one ;  thouni  they  now  most 
preposterously  denounce  that  policy  in  others,  which  Uiey  adopted  themselvea. 
A  constitutional  monareh  kept  the  people  contented — the  idea  of  a  despot  in 
France  never  suggested  to  them  that  of  a  despot  in  England,  because  their  own 
eyes  convinced  them  that  there  wasno  such  thing.  A  constitutional  monaroh  kept 
the  people  contented ;  filled  them  with  confidence  and  hope;  and  justified  that 
hope  and  that  confidence  by  waving  off  his  counsellors,  when  they  arrogantly  and 
ignoiantly  arrayed  themselves  against  his  people!  There  is  nothing  in  the 
monarchy  that  renders  it  necessanly  hostile  to  the  people.  The  people  like  the 
monarchy,  when  it  does  its  duty — for  all  have  duties  to  perform ;  when  right- 
eously administered,  it  is  the  best  means  of  consolidating  an  empire,  because  it 
then  centres,  in  one,  the  interests  of  all. 

But  the^  fear  for  the  Chureh !  Their  apprehensions  are  gratuitous.  They 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  Chureh.  But  they  sav  they  do  fear  for  it! — 
that  the  reformed  House  of  Commons  will  meddle  with  it !  Better  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons,  than  the  people.  Better  a  reformed  Chureh, 
than  no  Chureh  at  all — for  those  who  advocate  an  establishment  Has 
the  existence  of  a  universal  impression  that  the  Chureh  needs  :reform,  never 
struck  ihem  ?  Are  they  not  aware  that  it  is  the  topic  of  everv  day  P — ^that 
four  or  Aye  persons  never  meet  together  but  one  of  them  will  beg^  to  talk 
about  the  abuses  of  the  Chureh  ?  Do  they  never  hear  what  the  people  say  ? — 
Well  tell  them. 

The  people  say  that  the  Chureh,  which  ought  to  be  the  vineyard  of  God,  has 
been  converted  into  a  farm  for  the  aristocracy ;  and  as  they  cannot  find  any 
text  in  their  Bibles  which  justifies  the  perversion,  or  affords  the  slightest  pretext 
for  it,  they  are  indignant.  They  don't  like  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  Bishops 
and  Arehbishops.  They  observe  them  vieinff,  in  parade  and  pomn,  with  the 
nobles  and  princes  of  the  realm;  and  they  wake  their  heads  as  they  bethink 
them  of  the  sandal,  and  the  staff,  and  the  empty  scrip  which  our  Saviour  re* 
commended  to  his  disciples — ^not  that  they  would  expect  the  Right  Reverend 
pelates  to  conform  to  the  directions  of  their  divine  master  in  these  particulan ; 
but  that^e  disparity,  in  point  of  worldly  cireumstance,  should  be  less  monstrous. 
The  people  are  at  odds  with  pluralities.  They  can't  for  the  life  of  them  make 
out  the  justice  of  giving  a  clergyman  two  or  three  livinffs,  when  he  is  only  able 
to  discharffe,  in  lus  own  person,  the  duties  of  one.  They  say  that,  instead  of 
spiritual  food,  it  is  making  bread  and  cheese  of  the  church.  They  call  it  foul 
piay  too,  that  one  man,  out  of  a  class  of  professors  whose  qualincations  are 
equal,  perhaps  superior  to  his,  should  engross  what,  divided,  would  afford  a 
comfortable  subsistence  for  three  or  four ;  and  they  can't  reconcile  the  idea  of 
foul  plav,  wiUi  that  of  an  establishment  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible.  Another  anomaly  too,  sticks  in  the  people's  throats — ^that  the  clergy  who 
work  the  hardest  are  the  worst  paid.  They  also  call  that  foul  play— Yes ;  the 
cfMUse-stoniach'd  people  can't  swallow  the  idea  of  a  hard-working  curate,  with  a 
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wife  and  family — receiTing  flome  seventy  pounds  a  year — ^wbiktheinciimlient, 
who  scarcely  works  at  all,  enjoys  seven  or  eight  hundred ;  perhaps  a  thousand, 
perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  a  year.  The  people  stare  at  one  another,  and 
can't  comprehend  how  such  a  thing  comes  about  All  this  puzzles  the  veople^ 
who,  to  be  sure,  are  rery  easily  nuzzled ;  and  are  very  restless  and  troubleeome 
when  they  cannot  understand  tne  wit  of  a  thing.  And  then  they  fiincy  that 
they  are  burthened  for  the  Church.  The  tithe-a&a-rate  collector  knocks  at  their 
doors,  and  he  comes  lo  say  something  more  than  **  a  good  morning  to  yoo !  *' 
He  comes  to  ask  for  someuing  for  the  Church,  and  the  Churdi  won't  be  put  off; 
and  the  people  grumble  at  paying  for  a  thing  with  which  they  are  out  of 
humour.  They  want  the  Churcn  rnormed,  and  they  say  so — ^for  the  people — 
thoughtless  souls ! — speak  out-— they  sav  they  hare  borne  with  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  80  long,  that  they  are  determined  not  to  bear  with  them  any  longer. 
Moreover,  the  people  are  apt  to  take  a  job  of  that  kind  into  their  own  han£ — 
and  clumsy  ones  the^  are — when  better  workmen  won't  come  forward  and  exe- 
cute it  for  them.  If  reform  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  bring  about  reform 
in  the  Church,  so  much  the  better.  The  non-content  Lords  need  not  have  any 
qualms  upon  that  score,  unless  the  ^rifieaium  of  the  Church  is  an  objoct  of 
alarm  to  tbem ;  which,  of  course,  is  unpossible. 

We  live  in  times,  which  the  most  sanguine  advocate  for  improvement  among 
us,  believed,  the  other  day,  to  bemany  a  year  off ;  and  lo !  they  are  already  at  our 
doors.  A  man  should  hesitate  now,  before  he  plays  the  alarmist  We  recol- 
lect the  meetings  at  Peneuden  Headi,  &c.,  and  the  resolutions  tiiat  were  passed 
there— 4he  panic  about  Church  and  State,  lest  the  sign-manual  to  the  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  should  prove  the  death  warrant  of  both.  It  has  been  subscribed,  and 
they  are  both  alive  and  well  as  ever — ^though,  certainly  capable  of  improvement 
in  their  health.  Tis  laughable  enough !  Tl^t  Ogre,  the  Papist,  was  going  to  eat 
us  all  up ;  and  behold  he  has  not  set  a  tooth  in  us  yet,  or  shewn  the  least 
inclination  to  bite  us,  and  it  is  upwards  of  two  years  rince  he  obtained  his 
freedom !  so  that  the  alamusts  themselves,  of  that  time,  look  strange  at  their 
own  fears,  ajB  if  they  never  knew  them.  So  will  it  be  with  the  alarmists  of  the 
present  time,  when  the  Reform  Bill  shall  have  been  passed  a  year  or  two. 
The  fact  is,  the  nation  has  been  enlightened  as  if  by  a  miracle.  Men  see  things 
in  an  aspect  in  which  they  never  viewed  them  berore.  Party  is  broken  up. — 
Politicians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  strive  no  longer  for  their  -own  mean  and 
selfish  ends.  Men  differ  and  agree — give  and  take.  Yield  you  one  point, 
and  the  radical  will  yield  another,  and  both  will  draw  togetiier,  in  the  grand, 
common  cause.  The  tory  too—the  ultra  one — begins  to  be  almost  of  the  same 
mind.  like  an  obstinate  child  who  suspects  that,  after  all  his  frowardneas,  he 
has  been  in  the  wrong,  he  is  at  present,  to  be  sure,  a  little  sulky,  and  seems  as  if 
he  knew  not  whether  to  stick  to  the  thing,  or  give  it  up ;  but  he  is  sore  to  come 
round  at  last.  Talk  with  him  ten  years  hence  and  he  will  quali^r  his  nresent 
position,  and  flatly  deny  that  he  is  chargeable  with  the  absurdity  of  ever  having 
maintained  the  dogma,  that  error  in  the  constitution  of  a  state,  is  essential  to 
security ;  that  the  circumstance  of  a  house  standing,  is  a  proof  diat  it  is  not  the 
worse  for  having  a  few  rotten  timbers  in  it,  or  that  you  cannot  remove  the  bad 
wood,  and  replace  it  with  what  is  healthy,  without  bringing  the  entire  fabric  to 
the  ground.  Strange  that  they  should  not  have  learned  a  better  lesson  from 
our  architects,  who  will  renew  the  whole  front  of  a  house,  will  rebuild  it  finom  bot- 
tom to  top,  without  disturbing  a  brick  or  a  stone,  in  either  the  sides  or  the  back 
of  it,  or  even  so  much  as  molesting  the  mortar. 

The  benefits  wluch  will  result  from  reform  are  most  important,  though  they 
should  be  confined  to  the  two  following  results,  namely^ — ^removing,  from  a  mat 
portion  of  the  people,  a  ground  of  constant  complaint ;  and  holding  out  a  honw 
for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  good  conduct.  How  often  has  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  the  people  are  represented,  been  a  plea  for  dirowing 
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the  whole  nation  into  a  ferment  Remember  Mancheirter.  Would  Manchester 
faaTe  witnessed  the  scene  it  did  a  few  years  ago,  had  snch  an  enactment,  as  that 
which  the  Bill  contemplates,  been  then  in  operation  ?  How  many  thousands 
would  the  pririlege  to  be  sranted  to  householders  ntting  at  ten  pounds  arvear 
rent,— how  manv  thousands  would  that  privilege  have  held  back  from  attending 
the  meeting,  had  any  such  meeting  then  taken  place  ?  which  is  more  than  prob- 
lematical :  for  the  poorer  order  has  its  dregs — which  move  not,  in  snch  matters, 
unless  when  the  entire  body  is  agitated.  To  the  grievance  of  non-representa- 
tion have  the  people,  for  years  back,  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  every  annov- 
anoe, — slackness  of  trade,  low  wages,  scarcity  of  provisions,  whatsoever  was  the 
source  of  suffering  and  wheresoever  it  originated.  If  the  harvest  was  bad,  they 
turned  their  lowering  countenances  towaras  the  mis-named  House  of  Commons, 
and  grumbled  at  the  want  of  reform — for  a  glaring  wrong  is  sure  to  have  evils 
charged  upon  it,  of  the  propagation  of  which  it  may  be  totally  innocent.  A 
source  of  inquietude  and  alarm,  if  not  of  danger,  will  be  removea  by  the  Bill. 

But  a  new,  a  powerful  and  contented  order  will  be  created  out  of  the  indus- 
trious classes ;  an  order,  the  individuals  of  which  the  BUI  raises  to  the  rank  of 
what  they  never  were  before— Freemen ;  an  (»der  which  will  now  become  a 
part  of  the  constitution,  and,  for  its  own  sake,  will  stand  by  the  constitution  ;  an 
order,  whose  privileges  will  not  be  the  source  of  envy,  but  of  emulation  to  those 
beneath  it ;  becauw,  if  the^  choose,  they  can  render  themselves  eligible  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  same  pnvileges.  Thus  the  measure  is  one,  not  only  of  state 
policy,  but  trae  morality.  Lift  a  man  a  little  higher  in  station,  and  it  is  ten  to 
one  that  you  add  to  the  standard  of  his  moral  worth.  The  Bill  fits  the  times ; 
and  the  times  will  have  the  BUI,  whosoever  may  gainsay  it ! 


THE  OAK  TREE. 

In  childhood's  bright  mom,  ere  I  quitted  my  home, 

I  planted  an  acorn  in  sport  at  the  door ; 
Then,  for  many  a  year,  'twas  my  fortune  to  roam, 

And  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  childhood  no  more. 
When  next  I  retum'd  to  my  dear  native  cot. 

Youth  advancing  to  manhood,  was  fearless  and  gay. 
And  a  vigorous  sapling  that  rose  on  the  spot 

Told  alone  of  the  years  that  had  glided  away. 
Many  more  roll'd  along  amid  life's  chequered  scene. 

Ere  the  home  of  my  fathers  again  I  could  see — 
Then  a  wide-spreading  oak  overshadow'd  the  green. 

And  the  gloom  which  it  shed  was  congenial  to  me ! 
On  the  tender  young  plant  I  had  carv'd  a  lov'd  name. 

When  I  last  stood  beside  it — ^unwUling  to  part — 
The  name  of  tiie  false  one  remained  on  Uie  stem, 

And  I  feel  it,  alas !  written  still  on  my  heart. 

When  in  youthful  devotion  the  letters  I  drew. 

The  friend  of  my  bosom  stood  smiling  the  while — 
"Twas  he  stole  my  bride! — and  the  scene  when  I  view. 

Like  a  spectre  it  haunts  me,  that  treacherous  smile ! 
But  'tis  past,  and  beneath  the  old  oak  is  my  seat. 

While  the  chill  winds  of  autumn  the  sere  branches  wave ; 
I  gaze  on  the  leaves  as  they  diou  at  my  feet. 

And  fed  that  ere  long  they  wul  drop  on  my  grave! 
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BY  A    **  little'*  CANTAB. 


Dublin,  Jme  lOM. 

So  long  as  I  can  well  remember,  Ireland  and  her  wrongs  and  her  rights,  and 
Irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  hare  been  a  constant 

subject  of  discourse  at House ;   and  so  lone  have  I  had  an  ardent  curiosity 

to  see  and  judge  of  both  with  my  own  eyes  and  comprehensions.    Gladly  then 

did  I  assent  to  our  friend  H ^^s  proposition  to  join  him  in  a  ramble  through 

the  Green  Isle,  having  predetermined  to  remain  as  much  incog,  as  our  purpose 
would  admit  Holyhead  is,  I  believe,  the  usual  route ;  but  as  neither  H.  nor 
myself  had  seen  Liverpool — a  lion  from  its  commercial  wonders,  we  preferred 
making  it  our  way,  and,  accordingly,  arrived  there  last  Monday  se'night, 
whence,  next  evening,  we  stept  on  board  the  government  packet  for  Dablin. 

Under  an  erroneous  imnression  that  the  "  bright  isle  of  the  west"  would  have 
revealed  at  least  its  shadowy  outline  to  my  gaze,  I  remained  on  deck  till  the 
last  streak  of  sunset  had  faded  into  darkness ;  and  never  did  I  more  deeply  feel 
the  religious  and  poetic  (if  they  be  not  the  same)  influence  of  the  "  Ave  Maria" 
hour  of  twilight,  dear  to  the  sons  of  song — an  influence  on  which  is  founded 
the  most  beautiflil  of  the  fictions  of  Oriental  mythology.  The  myth  of  a  land 
of  happiness  in  the  west,  the  abode  of  the  departed  good,  is  the  most  ancient 
as  well  as  most  universal  in  the  fables  of  history :  it  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  the  religious  creed  of  every  nation  of  antiquity  with  whose  literature  we 
nave  any  acquaintance.  Old  Homer,  as  you  remember,  locates  the  Elysiim 
plain  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  ocean  which  bounds  the  Greek  isles ;  his 
knowledge  of  geography  extending  no  farther.  In  Hesperia, — the  westn— Heaod 
also  placed  his  happy  islands,  and  to  it  the  Greek  always  directed  his  longing 
look,  as  the  region  of  future  tranquillity  and  bliss.  This  paradise  of  the  ancient 
world  was  generally  fixed  in  an  island  which  loomed  still  more  and  more  west- 
ward, as  the  knowledge  of  the  earth's  surface  increased.  In  the  Hindu  legends, 
this  white  island  of  the  west  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Bosphorus,  or  eastward  of  Greece  :  by  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  it  was 
placed  in  Crete;  thence  it  was  removed  by  Homer  to  the  extremity  of  the  ocean 
stream.  The  floating  island,  Delos,  in  the  west,  in  which  Latona,  in  the  mythic 
legend,  gave  birth  to  Apollo,  felicitously  explains  the  uncertainty  of  this  locality 
of  the  happy  itland,  while  it  reflects  a  strong  light  on  its  true  history.  The 
belief  in  a  paradise  in  the  west  was  taught  by  Confucius  to  the  Chinese,  and 
prevails  in  all  the  countries  professing  the  religion  of  Buddha  or  Fo.  To  the  west 
the  Jews  look  for  their  Messiah ;  and  in  every  modem  nation,  whose  language 
denotes  an  Indo-Teutonic  descent,  popular  superstition  preserves  a  wilt  and  a 
IteUfo  land — that  is  a  white,  a  Ao/y  land — ^in  uie  west,  as  the  region  of  sanc- 
tity and  happiness.  The  ancient  name  of  England,  Al-frcn^  signifies  the  white 
island ;  and  that  of  Ireland,  lemis,  emphatically  the  western  iae,  or  according 
to  others,  who  give  it  a  Greek  e^rmology  — the  holy  island.  The  lakes  and  seas 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  their  holy  islands  floating  in  the  western  horizon, 
and  still  farther  westward  the  red  men  of  North  America,  look  across  the  ocean 
beyond  their  west  for  the  land  of  bliss  and  content,  ready  to  receive  them  when 
the  Great  Spirit  shall  have  summoned  them  to  their  eternal  home. 

Whence,  then,  this  universal  belief  in  a  bright  island  of  the  west,  the  abode 
of  bliss  and  tranquillity  ?  The  answer  is  simple :  man  is  essentially  a  religious 
animal,  prompted  by  the  spiritual  yearnings  of  nis  being,  to  seek  beyond  the  finite 
bounds  of  his  earthly  prison-house  for  some  type  or  local  habitation  of  the  lofty 
and  infinite  imaginings  of  his  nature.  In  the  rudest  state,  the  sun  in  all 
its  flrloiy  forces  itself  upon  his  attention  as  an  object  of  surpassing  splendour 
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and  influence.  To  it,  therefore,  his  first  religious  homage  is  directed ;  and  the 
God  of  Life  and  Light — ^the  element  of  fire* — is  worsliipped  under  numberlem 
titles  and  fonas,  less  pure  as  the  misty  and  sensuous  superstitions  of  fable, 
fraud)  and  ignorance,  become  incorporated  with  our  heavenward  aspirations 
after  a  Great  First  Cause.  But  it  is  at  the  dose  of  day,  as  the  mijestic  lumi- 
nary is  about  to  descend,  as  it  were  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  western 
ocean — at  that  hour  of  sacred  stillness,  when  the  neart  dilated  with  wonder  and 
awe  at  the  most  glorious  of  celestial  phenomena — the  setting  sun — ^is  peculiarly 
susceptible  of  profound  impressions ;  at  that  hour  when  the  soul  in 

"  I'he  sweet  silence  of  its  own  deep  ecstacy  " 
is  wafled  on  the  wings  of  imagination  to  a  third  heaven,  there  to  breathe,  by 
anticipation,  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  atmosphere  than  is  the  lot  of  mortality ; 
in  that  hour,  in  fact,  when  mythic  tradition  (tne  poetry  of  superstition  in  which, 
while  the  letter  is  falsehood,  the  spirit  is  the  highest  philosopny)  proves  its  origin 
in  the  sublimest  of  our  affections ;  that  man  in  the  infancy  of^ society  is  most 
disposed  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  dreams  and  conjectures  of  the  future.  Wliere 
the  sun  sets,  naturally  becomes  the  scene  of  his  imaginings — the  happy  land  of 
the  blest— the  abode  of  the  departed  good.  Hence,  the  several  white  isles  of 
the  west,  which  are  scattered  «ver  the  mythic  charts  of  antiquity ;  each  more 
westward  as  the  tide  of  emigration,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  same  cause, 
flowed  more  and  more  towards  the  Cimmerian  and  Hesperian  world.  Hence, 
too,  all  that  idle  labour,  all  that  learned  folly,  of  attempting  to  give  a  local  ha- 
bitation and  a  name  to  what,  from  its  very  nature,  admits  of  neither :  now,  to 
show  that  Crete,  the  first  happy  white  isle  in  the  west,  of  the  Greeks — the  cradle 
of  the  Idoean  Jove,  owed  its  title  to  the  marvellous  salubrity  and  richness  of  its 
soil ;  and  now  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  Ireland  was  known  as  the  island  of 
saints,  on  account  of  the  superior  learning  and  sanctity  of  its  early  inhabitants'! 
Common  sense,  history,  philosophy,  disprove  such  absurd  notions,  and  convince 
all,  but  some  few  half-crazy  national  bigots,  that  the  mythic  title — the  supersti- 
tious tradition  as  universal  as  the  human  race — created  the  island,  and  not  the 
island  the  tradition  .f 

i  had  heard  so  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  bay  of  Dublin,  that  I  was  on  deck 
at  least  two  hours  before  we  reached  it.  I  must  confess  I  was  on  the  whole 
rather  disappointed ;  it  wants  character,  is  too  straggling,  and  without  being 
bold  enough  to  rank  as  a  scene  of  natural  sublimity,  lacks  marvellon^  the 
fictitious  ornaments  of  wealth  and  civilization.  To  compare  it  with  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  as  it  is  wont,  is  sheer  nonsense ;  for  there  is  no  single  feature  of  resem- 
blance between  them,  while  there  are  many  contrasting  ones.  Howth  is  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  hill,  but  should  be  much  larger  to  atone  for  its  naked  barren- 
ness. Then  the  city  itself  is  completely  hidden  from  the  view  till  you  are  ac- 
tually in  the  centre  of  it,  so  far  as  the  water  approach  is  concerned ;  and  to  one 
accustomed  as  I  was,  for  eight  years  of  my  life,  to  daily  see  London  from  Har- 
row-on-the-Hill,  is  not  worth  notice  for  its  land  picturesqueness.  But  the 
southern  shore  of  the  bay  makes  ample  amends  for  the  defects  of  the  remainder, 
find  is  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

I  never  could  describe  natural  scenery ;  the  fact  is,  I  enjoy  it  too  much  cut  a 
whole  J  and  therefore  will  not  attempt  a  description  now.    Suffice  it,  then,  that 

*  That  the  worship  of  the  sun,  or  the  element  of  fire,  was  among  the  first  adopted 
by  mankind  would,  it  strikes  us,  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  demonstrate.  That  it 
waa  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Irish  will  appear  pretty  evident  in  the  sequel  of  these 
letters.   Stonehenge,  we  think,  could  also  be  traced  to  fire  worship. 

t  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Cooley's  History  of  Maritime  Discovery,  vol.  i.  p.  1^, 
and  S0y. 

VOL.  I.    NO.  IV.  I    I 
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the  Bonthem  ride  of  the  Dablin  bay  cannot  be  too  bigfaly  praised  for  its  beauty. 
You  have  a  fine  sweep  of  richly  adorned  and^  thickly  inhabited  oonntiy,  wiw 
its  dark  grores  dotted  with  shininf  steeples  and  Tillas,  riring  gradually  fiom  the 
^  deep  blue  sea  "  that  forms  the  foreground ;  bounded  behind  and  afar  by  a 
noble  barrier  of  apparently  interminable  mountains,  contrasting  their  brown 
sterility  with  its  truly  emerald  richness,  all  forming  a  most  lovely  landscape. 

H— —  and  I  were  ezpresring  our  disappointment  at  the  seneral  flatness  and 
want  of  outline  of  the  northern  and  city  rides  of  the  bay,  when  we  were  joined, 
I  won't  call  it  interrupted,  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  who  soon  oonriuced  us  of 


his  being  a  genuine  character,  though  of  what  school  is  beyond  my  guess.  He 
was  a  tul,  muscular,  large-featured,  good-humoured,  military.  Sir  Heniy  Par^ 
nell-lookins;  man,  with  something,  I  thought  at  first,  of  the  half-scamp,  half- 
ton  air  of  those  broken-down  rauet  of  fashion  one  meets  in  ereiy  hole  ana  comer 
of  France  and  Italy.  He  accosted  us,  just  as  we  had  cleared  the  Li?erpool 
harbour,  with  the  uuniliarity  of  an  old  acquaintance,  presented  us  some  excel- 
lent dgars,  and  chatted  freely  away  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Manchester  rail- 
road, Mr.  Huskisson,  and  the  citizen  king.     H ^'s  reserre  damped  the  con- 

Tersation,  the  blunt  raciness  of  which  mu<m  amused  me,  and  so  we  saw  nothing 
more  of  him  that  erening. 

^  Of  course,  young  gentlemen,"  said  he,  without  any  bow  or  pre&ce,  and 
speaking  in  a  strong  but  not  disagreeable  Irish  accent,  **  you  are  disappointed 
'with  the  bay  of  Dublin.  I  never  knew  an  Englishman  who  thougnt  anr 
thing  in  Ireland  worth  a  fig,  till  he  got  drunk  five  or  rix  times  with  Irish 
whiuey;  and  so,  take  my  word  for  it,  will  be  the  case  with  you.    And  yet,** 

continued  he,  addresring  H by  name,  to  both  our  amazement,  ^  Mr.  H , 

the  rivulet  of  Irish  blood  on  your  mother's  ride,  that  runs  through  vour  veins, 
ought  to  have  saved  you  from  the  infection  of  national  prejudice.  Brush  these 
prejudices  away ;  they  are  unworthy  of  men  of  birth  and  education."  We 
eagerly  assured  him  that  we  were  firee  from  the  national  antipathy,  to  which  he 
imputed  our  disparagement  of  the  south  shore  of  the  gulph  we  were  then  en- 
tering ;  that  we  both  entertained  a  warm  admiration  of  many  of  the  features 
of  the  Irish  character,  and  that  we  had  the  honour  of  counting  many  Irish 
gentlemen  among  our  most  intimate  friends.  *'  Honour!  honour! "  exclaimed 
he,  '*  there  it  is  ;  a  part  of  the  '  humble  servant,'  condescending  tone  of  pa- 
tronage. Now  you  know  in  your  heajts  that  you  think  the  '  honour '  is  all  on 
their  side.  But  such  has  ever  been  the  tone  of  the  conqueror,  and  such  will  be 
till"— 

'*  You  have  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  and  Mr.  O'Connell  King  of  Ireland," 
rejoined  H ,  with  a  smile. 

*'  By  no  means,  Mr.  H .     I  detest  both  propositions  equally,  for  both 

mean  the  same  thing, — the  throwing  back  Ireland  at  least  a  centuiy  in  the 
course  of  improvement.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  such  would  be  the 
tone,  till  loftier  and  purer  habits  of  thought  were  prevalent  in  the  two  countries ; 
till,  in  fkciy  the  energies  of  the  Irish  character  and  sterling  qualities  of  the 
English,  have  had  the  fair  play  of  a  sound  moral  education." 

The  tone  of  this  last  observation  made  me  suspect  that  we  had  fallen  in  with 
some  of  the  military  bibliomaniasts  of  the  Captain  Gordon  school,  and  accord- 
ingly I  rejoined,  **  Oh  then.  Sir,  you  imagine  that  when  we  are  all  zealous 
W^leyans,  English  and  Irish  shall  recline  under  the  same  vine-tree,  cultivating, 
wi^out  distinction  of  name  or  race,  the  arts  of  peace  and  brotherly  love." 

**  There  again,"  answered  our  companion, "  is  another  misconception,  arising 
out  of  that  abuse  of  words,  which  in  our  schools  and  colleges  passes  as,  for- 
sooth, a  liberal  education.  You  suppose  because  I  have  been  a  soldier,  I  have 
shut  mv  eyes  on  the  book  of  nature,  which  is  open  to  everv  man  to  read ;  each 
page  of  which,  let  me  tell  you,  teems  with  megnant  truths  not  dreamt  of  in 
your  Univerrity  philosophy :  and  you  foolishly  conclude  that  because  I  spoke 
of  a*  moral'  system  of  instruction,  thkt  therefore  I  must  be  one  of  those  self- 
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sufficient,  one-idea'd,  vain,  aelf-distiuction-seeking,  itinerant  religionists,  who 
mar  a  good  cause  by  their  pseudo-advocacy.  No,  Sir,  what  I  mean  is — ^but 
another  and  a  more  fitting  time  for  expfanation.  This  is  Kingstown,  where  \«e 
land ;  there  is  my  card  for  you  (addressing  H  ■  ).  My  name  is  G.,  Colonel 
G.,  late  of  the  •  regiment ;  but  better  known  as  Jemmy  G*  by  my  neigh- 

bours in  Cork  and  Tipneraiy.    If  you  Tisit  KiUamey,  as  I  presume  you  will. 

I  shall  be  happv  to  see  tne  mndson  of  B at  my  cabin."    H thanked 

the  old  Colonel  earnestly  lor  the  cordial  tone  in  which  he  gave  his  inntation, 
and  promised,  should  lie  visit  his  uart  of  the  country,  to  avail  himself  of  his 
kindly  proffered  hoqntality.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  heard  his  aunt 
freouently  speak  of  G.  as  an  eccentric  but  romantically  hiffh-minded  ohaiacter: 
lie  nad,  however,  forgotten  the  particular  cireumstances  of  his  story. 

The  Colonel  then  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  in  a  frank  off-hand  tone  said 
that  in  Ireland  a  friend's  friend  was  the  same  thing  as  himself,  and  that  in  his 
invitation,  I,  as  a  matter  of  oourw,  was  included.  I  returned  an  amiable  bow, 
muttered  the  usual  thanks  and  promises,  and  made  him  accfuainted  with  my 
name,  and  our  object  in  visiting  Ireland. 

^  You  are  a  most  lucky  pair  of  dogs  in  thus  meeting  me,"  retailed  he ;  *^  you 
must  accompany  me  to  Gresham's  yonder,  and  after  break&st  we  shall  deter- 
mine your  best  route."  To  Gresham's  accordingly,  amid  the  usual  Babel  con- 
fusion of  all  landing  places,  I  take  it,  in  the  fflobe,  we  repaired  forthwith ;  and 
in  a  few  moments  found  ourselves  seated  at  oreakfast  in  an  Irish  hotel,  which, 
to  our  great  surprise,  for  appearance  and  the  style  of  the  thing,  would  not  suffer 
much  b^  comparison  with  Long's  or  the  Clarendon.  The  hotel  and  the  place 
of  landing,  I  should  premise  to  you,  are  not  actually  iu  the  city  of  Dublin,  but 
in  a  very  pretty  village  on  the  southern,  the  handsome  shore,  about  five  or  six 
mile^  distiuAt,  c»lled  Kingstown  in  honour  of  George  IV. ;  in  memory  of  whose 
depattwre^  the  Irish,  in  true  Hibernian  respect,  have  erected  a  handsome  granite 
pillar  not  unlike,  in  size  and  appearance,  that  commemorative  of  Louis  U  De- 
nri's  landing  at  Calais. 

The  excitement  of  rapid  locomotion,  though  delightful,  is  far  ficom  being 
intellectual.  It  takes  oays,  at  least  with  me,  to  dlay  the  whirling  fervour  of 
cireulation,  which  quick  travelling  always  occasions ;  and  during  the  process  of 
fennentation   and  clearing,  I  am  whoUy  incapable  of  any  mental  effort  re- 

2uiring  continuity  of  attention.  It  was  chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  I  spent  the 
rst  three  days  after  lauding,  in  sauntering  about  the  beautiful  fields  and  sea-shore 
walks,  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingstown ;  and  am  now  become 
almost  as  familiar  vrith  Seapoint  and  Kilina,  and  the  Isle  of  Dawki,  or  some  such 
name,  as  I  was  last  summer  with  the  scenery  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  During 
our  rambles,  numberless  were  the  discussions  between  H  ■  and  the  Colonel, 
respecting  the  ancient  greatness  of  Ireland;  the  former  holding  with  me  that 
that  greatness  is  all  moonshine,  while  the  Colonel  as  confidently  appealed  to 
whatBede  and  others  have  written  with  reference  to  the  reputatiou  of  the  Irish 
monasteries,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  for  learning  and  hospitality. 
We  had  the  day  before  yesterday  our  last  dialogue,  the  good  old  Colonel  (who 
hourly  jgrew  upon  our  esteem,  and  whom  we  are  now  resolved  to  visit  at  his 
Timierary  TUlietudlem,)  having  taken  his  departure  in  the  evening ;  and  the 
dinogue  was  to  me  extremely  amusing.  The  Colonel  admitted  that  what  passes 
for  genuine  history  with  the  minority  of  his  countrymen,  is  great  part  fable,  or 
tradition  so  unauthenticatcd  as  to  be  of  no  higher  value;  but  as  usual,  main- 
tained that  Tacitus,*  and  Bede,  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  b^ar  distinct 
testimony  to  the  commercial  and  literary  reputation  of  Ireland,  when  Great 
Britain  was  uudistinguished  by  either. 

*  In  his  Life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus  distinctly  states  that  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
Ireland  were  better  known  from  their  commercial  pre-eminence,  than  those  of  Britain. 
His  words  are,  "  melius  aditus  portusqueper  commercia  et  negotiatores  ctigniti/' 
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"  Impossible !  the  supposition,  my  dear  Sir,  implies  a  moral  impossibility/* 

replied  H ,  in  tbat  pompous  4ind  sepulchral  tone,  which  used  to  aniuM  us 

Jobnians  so  much  at  our  memorable  Noctes.  '*  The  Celts,  from  whom  the  Irish 
are  descended,  were  the  most  barbarous  of  the  nomadic  tribes  that  inundated 
the  west  and  south  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history.  War,  slaughter,  rapine, 
was  their  onl^  occupation,  and  as  to  letters  or  morality,  no  such  thing  was  known 
before  Christianity  partially  softened  some  of  the  harsher  features  of  their  bar- 
.  barism.  The  Celts  were  not  only  unci?ilized  savages,  like  those  of  New  Zea- 
land at  the  present  day,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  their  brethren  in 
England,  but  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Stiongbow  and  his  followers ;  and 
are  so  even  at  the  present  hour,  where  the  breed  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  a 
Saxon  or  Norman  cross.  What  is  their  history  from  the  time  that  St.  Patrick 
*  gave  the  toads  and  frogs  a  twist,'*  to  their  nominal  subjection  by  Henry  II., 
but  a  cannibal  war  of  kites  and  crows  upon  each  other's  garbage  ?  We  had 
in  yesterday's  paper  an  account  of  the  two  murders  in  Celtic  Clare,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  true  Celtic  ferocity.  Compare  the  features  of  character  which 
these  circumstances  depict,  with  those  recorded  by  Ginildus  Cambrensis,  of  the 
savage  Irish  of  his  time,  and  tell  me  will  the  penal  laws,  or  absenteeism,  or 
magisterial  oppression,  account  for  the  perpetuity  of  the  resemblance.  The 
Clare  murderers  jumned  and  bowled  with  savage  joy  over  the  mangled  remains 
of  their  victims,  as  did  their  ancestor,  King  Dermot,  over  the  body  of  his  enemy 
and  co-barbarian,  Donald,  King  of  Ossory.  But  the  Irish  annals  themselves 
are  decisive  as  to  the  civilized  state  of  the  island  of  saints,  during  the  moat 
sanctified  period  of  its  history ;  there  is  but  one  theme,  plunder  and  slaughter. 
The  greatest  hero  is  he  whose  hands  are  most  stained  with  the  blood  of  his 
countrymen  ;  out  of  two  hundred  kings  whose  names  and  exploits  are  handed 
down  to  us,  one  hundred  and  seventy  died  a  death  of  violence.  And  so,  I 
repeat,  it  will  be,  till  the  aboriginal  Celtic  traits  shall  have  disappeared  before 
the  influence  of  the  printing-nress ;  and  so  it  would  have  been  with  England, 
had  not  the  Celts  and  Armoncans  been  expelled  the  island  by  the  Romans, 
and  Saxons,  the  Normans." 

During  this  tirade,  the  Colonel  kept  stroking  his  lips  and  smiling,  so  as  to 
appear  unmoved  by  the  expression  of  sentiments  so  little  flattering  to  his  Celtic 

countrymen.    When  H had  concluded,  he  made  one  strong  expiration 

between  a  sigh  and  my  Uncle  Toby's  lillibulero  wbisde,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff, 

blew  bis  nose,  and  with  the  most  annoying  coolness  said,  **  And  so,  Mr.  H , 

Pinkerton  is  your  magnus  Apollo  of  philosophical  historians,  and  the  crudities 
and  stupid  misrepresentations  of  that  peevish,  half-sighted,  self-sufficient  twad- 
dler, are  to  you,  a  crack  Cambridge  man,  forsooth,  philosonhy  teaching  by 
example,  as  my  Lord  Bolingbroke  well  defined  history.  And  this  is  the  logic 
and  the  liberality  of  sentiment  taught  in  a  great  English  university  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Now,  Sir,  without  stopping  to  argue  the  question  of  how  far 
nomadic  habits  are  or  are  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  lusty  morality,  or 
•  to  shew  that  the  ancient  Irish  were  as  much  Belgic,  (that  is  Scythian,  GoUiic,) 
and  Phoenician,  as  Celtic ;  or  to  expose  the  presumptuous  fallacy,  as  old  as  the 
Greeks,  of  stigmatizing  as  barbarous  all  those  habits  or  institutions,  which  may 
not  souare  with  our  own  notions  of  civilization ;  or  to  point  out  the  absurdity 
of  a  doctrine  which  teaches  that  time  and  circumstances  have  no  influence  on 
a  national  character,  which  they  alone  created  at  the  period  selected  for  its 
standard, — ^permit  me,  an  old  man,  to  state  the  result  of  forty  Tears'  considera- 
tion of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century.  First,  of  the  wild  state  of  society  pictured 
by  the  Welshman  Barry ;  and  next,  why  it  is  that  a  country  so  favourably 

*  Bede,  speaking  of  the  crowds  of  northern  Saxons  who  thronged  the  monastic  semi- 
naries of  Ireland,  records  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  Irish  hospitality  :  "  Quos 
omnes  Scoti(As  the  Irish  were  then  called)  libeotissime  su$ci^>ientes,  victumquatidianum 
sine  preth,  libros  quoque  ad  legendum  ac  magisterium  gratuitum  preberere  curabant." 
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endowed  by  nature,  should  at  this  moment  be  behind  other  nations  in  the 
prog^ress  of  wealth  and  civilization. 

-  "  I  might  offend  you,  if  I  asked  you  have  you  read  Tacitus,  de  morihut  Ger- 
manarump  Yes,  you  of  course  have  read  it.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  that 
wonderful  production  was  a  philosophical  romance — ^not  intended  as  a  history 
of  the  manners  of  a  particular  people,  of  whom  he  possibly  could,  comparatively, 
know  nothing ;  but  as  a  true  picture  of  man,  such  as  he  is  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  where  the  state  of  soci^  is  inartificial-— with  all  the  virtues  no  less  than 
Uie  vices  of  rude  independeince  ?  Like  tiie  ancient  Germans  of  whom  Tacitus 
discoursed,  the  Irish  were  a  tall,  hardy,  muscular  race;*  generous,  hospitable, 
fond  of  gaming  and  drinking,  music  and  every  other  species  of  sensual  excite- 
ment; ardent  in  their  affections,  be  they  for  friends  or  against  enemies ;  creatures 
of  impulse ;  crafty  and  ferocious,  but  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  vivacity  of 
imagination,t  a  wild  enthusiasm 'of  temperament,  easily  disposing  them  to  be 
superstitious  in  their  religion.  As  with  people  more  fortunately  circumstanced,' 
war  was  their  passion,  &e  necessity  of  their  nature;  but  when  mankind  have 
ceased  to  bestow  upon  the  Napoleons  of  history  the  homage  which  is  only  due 
to  the  more  dignified,  and  far  more  difficult,  virtues  of  peace,  it  will  be  time  to 
reproach  the  ancient  Irish  with  their  *  killing*  propensities ;  and,  as  with  an 
exciteable  people  in  their  uncivilized  condition,  actuated  by  a  wild  spirit  of 
pMBTsonal  independence,  on  which  the  ^iMutnlescendants  of  the  German  barba- 
rians of  Tacitus  so  pride  themselves,  and  among  whom  a  low  value  was  set  on 
human  life,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  revenge,  wild  justice,  as  Bacon 
finely  terms  it,  should  be  esteemed  a  solemn  duty;  and  that  resistance  to  every 
institution,  trenching  on  individual  liberty  of  action,  should  be  encouraged  as 
public  virtue.  Hence,  the  lawless  turbulence,  so  characteristic  of  the  ancient, 
and,  if  you  will,  of  the  modem  Irish ;  a  stage  of  society  which  all  nomadic 
tribes  must  pass  through,  but  which  circumstance  of  internal,  no  less  than  ex- 
ternal growth,  have  unfortunately  conspired  in  peipetuadng  in  the  *  sister 
island,'  as  the  Cockneys  designate  Ireland. 

**  Of  the  circumstance  of  internal  growth,  it  is  needless  to  more  than  mention 
the  number  of  independent  kingdoms  and  principalities  into  which  the  whole 
island  was,  at  a  verv  early  period  of  its  history,  divided ;  by  whose  endless  feuds, 
peace,  the  essential  condition  of  all  social  improvement,  was  wholly  precluded, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  settlement  of  the  inhabitants  under  some  one  defined 
species  or  form  of  government,  rendered  an  impossibility.  Then,  lest  this 
untoward  state  of  things  should  fail  in  perpetuating  discord  and  endless  strife, 
there  was  the  law  of  Tanisiry,  (the  principle  of  which  is,  let  me  remark,  closely 
allied  to  wisdom),  and  the  usage  of  gavelkind,  to  ensure  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  these  civil  broils  which  are  thought  to  be  so  necessary  to  the  heaJ^  and  hap- 
piness of  us  Irish ;  by  the  former,  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  chieftain  was 
made  the  reward  of  successful  turbulence ;  by  the  latter,  the  accumulation  of 
property  by  individuals  or  families, — ^the  first  step  towards  civilization,  and 
the  subjection  of  passion  and  brute  force  to  law  and  public  opinion, — was  effec- 
tually prevented. 

*  Giraldtts,  while  sneering  at  a  custom  which  modern  philosophy  has  eloquently 
advocated,  of  leaving  the  limbs  and  body  of  infants  as  answathed  as  possible,  tells  us 
that,  notwithstanding,  the  wild  Irish  were  remarkable  for  their  tall  and  handsome  bodies, 
and  pleasing  countenances,  and  that  in  music  they  excelled  every  other  nation.  "  In  qui- 
bus  (playing  on  the  harp  and  drum)  fer^  omni  natione  incomparibiliter  est  instructa." 

t  That  the  metaphorical  cast  of  Irish  eloquence  is  not  of  modem  growth,  is  evident 
from  the  followine  curious  letter  (in  Girald)  from  King  Dermot  to  Strongbow,  re- 
proaching him  witn  delay  in  fulfilling  his  promise  of  militaiv  aid.  "  We  have  seen  the 
storks  and  the  swallows.  The  birds  uf  the  spring  have  paia  us  their  annual  visit ;  and 
at  the  warning  of  the  blast,  have  departed  to  other  dimes.  But  our  best  friend  has 
hitherto  disappointed  our  hopes.  Neither  the  breezes  of  the  summer,  nor  the  storms  of 
the  winter,  have  conducted  him  to  these  shores," 
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^  Anoliier  oircumstance  of  iotenial  origin,  whicb  oontributed  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  in  Ireland,  was  the  roving  pastoral  habits  of  its  early  inha- 
bitants, oooadoned,  as  it  should  seem,  by  the  fertility  of  its  boi],  and  the  tahi- 
brity  of  its  climate.  The  love  of  repose,  or  irksomencsB  of  labour,  is  so  natand 
to  man,  that  nothing  but  the  strong  stimulus  of  necessity,  or  arariee,  or  public 
opinion,  can  overcome  it ;  and  no  such  stimulus  existed  in  the  rich  pasture 
grounds,  or  the  pzonerty  tenures,  or  habits  or  conduct  of  the  aacient  Irish. 
This  is  a  point  I  might  expatiate  upon,  were  it  not  now  almost  a  truism  in  the 
philosophy  of  histoiy.  What  has  made  the  Scotch  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  enligbtened  of  modem  communities,  but  the  sterility  of  their  soil  ?  And 
what  prevents  die  Spaniard  or  the  Neapolitan,  at  tbis  hour,  from  assuming  his 
fit  station  among  the  nations,  but  the  fertility  and  delightful  mildness  of  his 
climate  ? 

"  Of  the  circumstances  of  a  mixed  external  and  internal  origin,  whicb  were 
hostile  to  the  improrement  of  Ireland,  the  most  influential,  in  my  mind,  was  her 
geographical  position :  had  she  been  some  thir^r  or  fortv  miles  (a  considerable 
distance  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  though  nothing  in  this  age  of  steam-boats,) 
nearer  Britain,  she  would,  most  probably,  in  the  times  of  Vespasian  or  Agrioola, 
have  enjoyed  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  overrun  b?  the  Roman  arms, 
and  their  train — Roman  arts  and  institutions;  at  all  events,  ner  conquest  by  the 
Anglo  Norman  followers  of  Strongbow,  would  have  been,  like  that  of  Enfpand 
under  the  first  William,  complete  and  nationally  beneficial:  while,  if  she  lay 
some  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  more  westward,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
domestic  Alfred  or  Arminius,  would  have  effected  such  necessary  reforms  in  ber 
institutions,  as  would  have  prenared  the  way  for  national  unanimi^,  and  na- 
tional independence,  and  wealu,  and  civilization.  Ireland,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,  was  not,  ti}l  the  time  of  Cromwell,  more  than  half  subjected  to  the 
English  mle;  and,  what  is  of  stUl  more  importance  to  the  present  question, 
never  for  one  continued  year,  since  the  landing  of  Fitastepben,  at  Waterford, 
till  the  year  1830,  when  Lord  Anglesey,  our  jpresent  matchless  Lord-lieutenant, 
was  restored  to  us,  for  the  purpose  of  cnudung  for  ever  the  serpents  of  faction, 
of  all  shades  and  creeds,  was  treated  but  as  a  nation  of  barbarous  Helots.  I 
will  not  excite  the  indignation,  so  naceAil  in  youth,  in  your  minds,  by  running 
over  the  sad  tragedy  or  crime  and  oppression  which  constitutes  the  history  of 
Ireland  from  Henry  II.  to  the  reign  <n  George  IV. ;  it  is  written  in  lexers  of 
fire  and  of  blood;  it  is  to  be  seen  in  those  very  murders  in  Clare,  to  which  yon, 
Mr.  H— — -,  have  just  invited  our  attention.  All  I  would  say  is,  that  before  you 
pronounce  Irish  turimlence  and  Irish  lawlessness  incurable,  give  good  gorem- 
ment  a  fair  trial.  And  what,  you  may  ask  me,  is  good  government;  I  wfll  tell 
you  over  a  jorum  of  old  whiskey  punch,  when  you  *  honor'  me  with  a  viat  at 
Tillietudlem.  Once  more,  let  me  earnestly  advise  you  to  brush  away  your  na- 
tionsi  prejudices ;  cultivate  a  more  hearty  faith  in  the  natural  goodness  of  your 
fellow  creatures.  Be  assured  that  the  law  of  morality  is  written  on  the  heart  of 
man  by  tbe  finger  of  God  himself;  and  that  the  grossest  deviations  from  it  will 
be  found,  if  examined  in  the  spirit  of  a  high  philosophy,  to  be  misdirections,  tbe 
consequence  of  bad  education,  and  not  corruptions  of  moral  feelhu^.  These 
murders  in  Clare  are  horrible,  truly  lamentable ;  but  recollect  that  Uiese  very 
murderers  three  summers  ago,  sacrificed  all  personal  considerations  at  the  abrine, 
as  they  honestly  felt,  of  their  oountrf^s  weal.  I  allude  to  that  great  instance  of 
the  moral  sublime, — ^the  Clare  election ;  which  witnessed  a  poor,  ignorant,  op- 
pressed, drunken,  priest-ridden  peasantry,  forgetting,  in  one  moment  of  pa- 
triotism, all  domestic  feuds,  refraining  wholly  from  every  species  of  intoxicabng 
liquid,  shaking  off  the  serf^ip  of  centuries,  and,  undismayed  by  tbe  menaces  of 
their  priests  and  their  feudal  landlords,  boldly  asserting  their  rights  as  free-born 
British  subjects!" 

Thus  ended  the  warm  hearted  defender  of  his  country ;  and  here  must  end 
this  tedious  prolegomena  to  my  letters  from  Ireland.  N.  E. 
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Critics,  we  believe,  are  commonly  wont  to  reoognize  at  least  as  many  species 
of  words  as  of  comedies ;  sentimental  comedy,  genteel  comedy,  camedie  lor- 
moymnUy  comedy  of  intrigue,  comedy  of  character,  and  so  forth.  For  our  own  part, 
we  never  trouble  ourselves  about  these  minute  diriffions  and  subdivisions.  Our 
classification  of  plays,  novels,  romances,  and  all  other  woils  of  imaffination, 
comprehends  but  three  distinct  genera ;  to  wit,  the  very  dull,  the  tolerably  enter* 
tainmg,  or  if  you  will,  interesting,  and  the  very  entertaining  or  very  interesting  ; 
we  have  no  need  of  invariable  rules  of  composition,  or  strict  canons  of  critidsm, 
or  immutable  standards  of  taste,  (the  advantage  of  this  our  Gfystem,)  or  any 
other  such  foolery,  when  we  are  called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  these 
works.  Our  opinion  is  formed  entirely  from  certain  symptoms  which  their 
respective  degrees  of  merit  never  fail  to  produce  upon  us.  Suppose,  for  example, 
our  last  arriv^  from  the  circulating  library  may  chance  to  bear  the  tide  of  **  Haul 
Ton^"  or  '<  High  Life^^  or  *^  Spring  in  Town^"  or  any  other  equally  euphonous  and 
prepossessing  appellation ;  and  suppose  us  determined  to  eigoy  this  intellectual 
treat  as  it  should  be  enjoyed ;  that  is,  with  the  ohligaio  accompaniment  of  certain 
corporeal  luxuries,  which  are  indispensable  to  our  perfect  and  entire  well-being 
and  contentment.  Accordingly,  our  cigar  box  is  placed  on  the  table  by  our  side, 
a  flaskof  something  peculiar,  in  die  way  of  liquid,  stands  close  by  to  keep  it  in  coun- 
tenance, the  usual  severity  of  the  month  of  June  is  tempered  by  an  extra  allow* 
ance  of  coals  upon  our  blazing  fire,  and  we  rink  down  upon  the  well  stuffed 
cushions  of  our  easy  chair,  in  a  delightful  ecstacy  of  suspense  and  expectation  as 
to  the  contents  of  our  book.  Now,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  after  this  resolute  and 
determined  nreparation  for  relishing  the  full  flavour  of  all  the  intellectual  deli- 
cacies we  hold,  or  suppose  we  hold,  compressed  within  oar  hands, — ^how  comes 
it  that  at  the  end  of  some  half  hour  or  so,  if  you  happen,  gentle  reader,  to  step 
stealthily  into  our  sanctum,  you  behold  our  head  dropped  down  on  one  shoulder, 
our  mouth  wide  open,  our  eves  firmlv  closed,  the  book  lying,  face  down- 
wards, upon  the  rug,  and  a  half  smoked  cigar  not  far  off,  which,  albeit  of 
matchless  flavour,  and  but  lately  imported  nom  thy  bower  of  sweet  odours, 
*'  O  Hudson !"  has  not  been  able  to  maintain  its  place  between  our  lips,  so  potent 
is  the  drowsiness  that  has  thus  overwhelmed  us  ?  How  has  all  this  happened  ? 
The  answer  is  simple :  the  book  is  a  dull  book. 

Now,  suppose  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  have  just  become  possessed  of  a 
hitherto  unread  production  of  Sir  Walter ;  ay,  or  even  of  one  already  devoured, 
but  of  which  the  rich  flavour  has  in  some  degree  departed  from  our  mental 
palate.  WeD,  what  if  the  book  be  lying  on  the  table  before  us  ?  We  shall 
nave  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  look  it  over  a  day  or  two  hence ;  and 
we  surely  could  not  in  any  case  contrive  to  put  off  the  pressins^  business  we  happen 
to  have  on  hand  exactly  on  this  particular  afternoon,  of  all  other  afternoons  in 
the  year.  Besides,  we  have  been  keeping  rather  bad  hours  of  late,  and  we 
have  not  stirred  out  of  doors  these  three  days  past;  and  a  stroll  in  the  evening, 
and  then  early  to  bed  will  be  the  very  thing  to  recruit  us ;  and  then  we  shouM 
like  to  caU  at  our  club,  and  it  is  a  long  wmle  since  we  have  seen  our  friend  in 
Mortimer-street,  who  is  sure  to  be  at  home  just  about  the  rime  of  our  walk, 
inasmudi  as  it  will  be  the  season  of  his  post-prandial  potations ;  in  short,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  reasons  why  we  should  not  open  this  book,  and  not  one  that  we 
can  hit  upon  why  we  should.  However,  we  may  as  well  just  throw  a  glance 
over  the  preface,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  begin  at  once  upon  chapter  the  first, 
when  we  have  leisure  to  read  Uie  work.  Now  take  the  trouble,  kind  reader, 
to  look  in  upon  us  two,  three,  four,  five  hours  from  the  rime  we  sit  down  to  this 

\  ■  I  ■  ■  '  — '  ■ ■  ^"      I.  ,.  I.  .  II.  ■        -■  II. 

•  4  Vols.  12mo.  Cinquitvu  6ditioD,  1831.    (Paris.  Charles  Gosselin.) 
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preface.  You  see  us  with  a  oouutenance  of  aaxiety — ^pleasing  anxietv*  tfaat 
is,  and  not. downright  care,  for  we  ha?e  no  thought,  no  eye,  no  heart,  but  for 
our  hero  and  our  heroine,  and  the  rest  of  the  good  company  the  author  has  inlio- 
duced  to  us.  We  care  not  a  fig,  not  we,  for  the  reform  bill,  nor  any  other  bill, 
no,  not  even  our  tailor*sbill.  Ha!  our  midnight  oil  must  be  waning,  for  our 
lamp  bums  dim.  Morning  breaks — no  matter.  The  dustman's  bell  offends  our 
tympanum ;  what  of  that  ?  We  are  deen  in  the  third  Tolume,  and  would  not  stir 
till  we  have  finished  it,  even  for  breakfast  or  dinner  bell.  To  bed  most  assur- 
edly we  will  not  think  of  going,  till  every  line  of  it  is  read.  Why,  good  reader, 
is  tnis  ?  The  plain  reason  is,  uutt  the  novel  is  a  good  novel,  an  excellent  novel, 
a  first  rate  novel,  in  a  word,  a  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
.  Now,  between  these  two  extremes  there  is,  as  we  have  already  premised,  a  me- 
dium ;  and  in  this  medium  are  we  inclined  to  place  the  novel  of  *  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,*  the  work  of  Victor  Hugo.  True  it  is,  that  our  perusal  of  it  has  never 
been  suddenly  interrupted  by  those  visitations  of  profound  slumber,  which  are 
wont  to  steal  occasionally  over  our  senses  in  the  act  of  reading  or  endeavouring 
to  read  certain  modem  works  of  fiction ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  we  have  not  been  tempted  to  forego  our  natural  rest,  nor  indeed  to 
disturb,  in  any  way  whatever,  the  usual  course  of  our  diurnal  and  nocturnal 
avocations,  while  we  have  had  this  novel  upon  hand.  Perhaps,  upon  second 
thoughts,  this  statement  might  admit  of  a  little  qualification.  Upon  the  whole, 
we  are  correct  in  our  assertion ;  but  though  we  did  not  actually  fall  into  such  a 
trance  as  we  have  already  described,  we  cannot  but  recollect  that  such  a  catas- 
trophe was  more  than  once  upon  the  point  of  occurring  while  we  were  engaged 
witn  the  first  volume ;  particularly  while  we  were  upon  two  of  the  longest 
chapters  thereof,  entitled  "  Notre  Dame,"  and  "  A  Bird's  eye  view  of  Paris," 
both  of  which  are  nothing  more  than  tedious  dissertations  upon  Gothic  aiclii- 
tecture;  possibly  rejected  contributions  to  some  antiquarian  magazine,  having 
about  as  much  connexion  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  book,  as  a  treatise  upon 
the  digamma,  or  an  essay  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Also  iu  the  course  of  the 
same  volume,  whenever  a  certain  worthy,  yclept  Pierre  Gringoire,  made  his 
entrance  on  the  scene,  we  must  say  we  did  feel  an  unaccountable  heaviness 
about  the  eyelids ;  and  the  same  effect  was  invariably  produced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  one  Jehaii  Frollo  de  Molendino,  which  we  are  therather  disposed  to  wonder 
at,  inasmuch  as  these  two  characters  are  evidently  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  enlivening  us  by  their  smart  sayings,  they  being  in  no  degree  aocesso^  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  plot  In  short,  this  first  volume  proved  altogether  of  a 
soporiferous  tendency,  and  had  we  not  been  very  certain,  from  our  fore-knowledge 
of  M.  Hugo's  ability,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  he  should  have  written  all  the 
other  volumes  in  the  same  strain,  we  had  certainly  never  ventured  Co  dip  into 
the  second. 

The  scene  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  is  laid  at  Paris  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Eleventh ;  but  the  novel  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  historical  novd, 
that  monarch,  and  other  real  characters  of  the  time,  having  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  development  of  the  plot.  M.  Hugo  seems  to  have  taken  Maturin 
for  his  model ;  and  the  work  before  us  is  distinguished  not  only  by  the  same 
exaggerated  straining  after  violent  excitement,  by  means  of  highly  wrought 
descriptions  of  physical  and  moral  suffering,  but  by  a  very  close  similarity,  in 
point  of  design,  to  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Irish  norelist's  productions.  Monk 
Lewis  must  also  bear  his  part  of  the  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  of  having  chosen 
the  same  theme,  and  perhaps  sugg^ted  it  to  the  mind  of  the  French  writer,  this 
theme  being  no  other  than  the  terrible  effects  of  a  priest's  lawless  passion  for  an 
innocent  girl. 

In  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  it  seems,  a  certain  Madame  Rolande  had  taken 
the  death  of  her  father  so  much  to  heart,  that  she  had  determined  to  retire  from 
the  world,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  tears,  in  penance,  and  in 
prayer  *,  she  had  accordingly  given  up  to  the  poor  her  house  of  la  Tour  Roland^ 
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situated  on  the  pface  de  la  Grive  at  Paris,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  property,  re^rv- 
iug  to  herself  nothing  but  a  small  stone  cell,  in  front  of  the  house,  for  her  abode. 
Within  the  bare  wtdls  of  this  narrow  and  dismal  habitation,  she  had  caused 
herself  to  be  immured,  and  had  existed  there  for  twenty  years,  without  e?eu  so 
much  as  the  luxury  of  a  stone  for  her  pillow,  and  without  any  other  resources 
for  subsistence  than  bread  and  water,  supplied  to  her  by  the  charity  of  the  public, 
and  conveyed  through  a  little  grated  opening,  the  only  aperture  uf  the  cell,  that 
looked  out  towards  the  place  de  la  Crreve.  After  her  death,  the  priests,  who 
considered  such  a  spectacle  of  mourning  and  mortification  a  useful  lesson  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  had  taken  care  that  the  cell  should  seldom  want  a  tenant, 
and  indeed  there  were  several  other  receptacles  of  the  same  kind  in  Paris, 
which  were  very  rarely  suffered  to  remain  long  unoccupied.  On  the  outside  of 
every  one  of  them  was  carved  some  inscription  of  pious  import,  for  th^'diiication 
of  the  public.  The  cell  on  the  place  de  la  Grive  bore  as  a  legend,  the  words 
To  ORA,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  vulgar  into  what  uiey  conceived  a 
fitting  designation  for  the  place,  Trou  aux  Rats,  At  the  time  of  our  stoi^,  this 
Trou  aux  Rats  had  been  inhabited  for  fifteen  years  by  a  woman,  of  whose  history 
nothing  was  known,  but  that  it  must  have  been  a  mournful  one,  as  sorrow 
appeared  to  have  nearly,  or  quite,  deprived  her  of  her  senses. 

We  are  introduced  into  the  company  of  three  gossiping  shopkeeper's  wives,  Ger- 
vaise,  Mahiette,  and  Oudarde,  by  name,  who  are  on  their  way,  one  bitter  mora^ 
ing  in  January,  to  the  place  de  la  Gr^,  intending  to  leave  a  cake  with  the  un- 
fortunate recluse.  Mahiette,  who  is  not  a  Parisian,  but  a  native  of  Rheims,  on 
a  visit  to  the  capital,  has  with  her  a  little  boy,  her  soil ;  as  they  approach  the 
place  de  la  Greve,  the  ta!mbourine  of  a  gipsy'  dancing  girl,  who  is,  in  fact, 
the  heroine  of  the  novel,  is  heard  at  some  distance,  and  the  two  Parisians  are 
in  haste  to  be  in  time  for  her  performance ;  but  their  companion  has  a  horror 
of  gipsies,  for  she  knows  them  to  be  in  the  habit  of  stealing  children,  and  as  a 
proof^of  it,  offers  to  tell  the  story  of  what  happened,  long  ago,  to  a  native  of  her 
own  town,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Paqtiette  la  Chantefleurie,  \erj  much  do 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  afford  space  for  this  beautiful  tale,  as  it  is  told  in  the 
simple,  and  truly  characteristic  style  of  Mahiette.  The  substance  of  it  is,  that 
Paquette  was,  in  her  day,  the  beauty  of  Rheims ;  that  she  was  seduced,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  common  courtesan.  Misery  and 
degradation  soon  became  familiar  to  her;  but  all  was  borne  with  cheerful- 
ness, when  she  became  the  mother  of  a  girl,  in  whom  all  her  affections,  her 
thoughts,  her  feelings,  were  concentrated.  Her  whole  soul  was  wrapt  up  in  this 
child.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  smallness  and  the  beauty  of  its  feet,  and  the 
fond  mother  niade  for  it  shoes  of  rose-coloured  satin,  covered  over  with 
spangles;  she  spent  whole  days  in  dressing  and  undressing  the  baby,  in  caressing, 
and  covering  it  with  kisses.  .  None  was  so  happv  as  Paquette  la  Chantefleurie, 
but  the  gipsies  stole  poor  Paquette's  child ;  and  after  every  effort  to  recover  it 
had  failed,  she  left  Rheims,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since,  having,  as  it  was 
supposed,  drowned  herself  in  despair,  when  she  quitted  the  town.  As  this  simple 
and  pathetic  tale  is  finished,  the  three  gosaps  arrive  at  the  Trou  aux  Rats.  What 
follows,  we  shall  leave  the  author  himself  to  tell  in  his  own  dramatic  language. 

It  was  indeed  a  moumful  spectacle  that  nresented  itself  to  these  two  women ,  as  they 
stood  breathless  and  motionless,  looking  tnrough  the  erated  opening  of  the  TVoti  aux 
Bait.  The  cell  was  small,  larger  in  width  than  in  depth,  vaulted  with  a  pointed  arch  ; 
and,  viewed  from  within,  was  not  unlike,  in  shape,  the  hollow  of  a  bishop  s  mitre.  On 
the  naked  fla^  stones  that  formed  the  flooring,  in  one  corner,  a  woman  was  sitting,  or 
rather  crouching  down.  Her  chin  rested  on  her  knees,  which/  with  her  arms  croMed 
over  them,  she  pressed  strongly  against  her  breast  Thus  gathered  into  a  heap,  dad 
in  a  brown  sack,  that  covered  up  her  whole  figure  within  its  wide  folds,  her  loii^  my 
hair  thrown  forward,  so  that  it  fell  over  her  faoe  and  along  her  legs  down  to  her  feet, 
she  appeared,  at  first  sight,  like  some  Strange  shape  carved  out  upon  the  dark  background 
of  the  ceil,  a  sort  of  blackish  triangle,  which  the  beam  of  day,  that  shone  through  the 
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grating,  divided  abnipUy  ioto  two  distioct  masses,  the  one  dark,  the  other  bright.  It 
was  o«e4>f  those  spectres,  half  light  and  half  shade,  such  as  wc  see  in  dreams,  and  in 
Goya's  extraordinary  woA,  pale,  motionless,  and  awful,  crouching  on  a  tomb,  or  lean- 
ing against  the  grate  of  a  dungeon.  It  was  not  a  man,  nor  a  woman,  nor  a  liting 
bemg,  nor  a  definite  form — it  was  some  nameless  shape,  a  sort  of  vision,  in  which  the 
real  and  the  imaginary  jostle  each  other  as  closely  as  the  light  and  the  shade.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  from  under  her  hair  floating  down  to  the  ground,  a  hard  and  withered 
profile  of  countenance  could  be  discerned ;  and  her  robe  scarcely  shewed  the  tip  of  her 
naked  foot,  which  was  curled  up  on  the  hard  and  frozen  pavement.  The  little  of 
human  form  that  could  be  seen  nom  under  this  garment  of  mourning,  caused  the  be- 
holder to  shudder. 

This  figure,  which  you  would  have  thought  cemented  to  the  flag  stones,  seemed 
to  have  neither  thought,  nor  breath,  nor  motion.  In  that  thin  canvass  sack,  in  January, 
stretched  on  a  pavement  of  granite,  in  the  darkness  of  a  cell,  into  which  the  slanting 
aperture  admitted  only  the  wind,  and  never  the  sun,  she  seemed  not  to  sufler,  not  even 
to  feel.  You  would  have  thought  she  had  become  stone  with  the  walls,  ice  with  the 
season.  Her  hands  were  clas^,  her  eyes  fixed.  At  the  first  glance  she  seemed  a 
spectre,  at  the  second  a  statue. 

At  intervals,  however,  her  blue  lips  opened  slightly  with  breathing,  and  trembled; 
but  as  lifeless,  and  with  a  motion  as  mechanical,  as  leaves  that  are  parted  by  the  wind. 
From  those  sunken  eyes  of  hers,  too,  there  beamed  a  look,  an  indescribable  look,  defm, 
mournful,  unchangeable,  fixed  incessantly  on  a  comer  of  the  cell  that  could  not  be 
seen  from  without ;  a  look,  that  seemed  to  connect  all  the  dark  thoughts  of  this  agoni- 
sed spirit  with  some  mysterious  object.  Such  was  the  creature  who,  from  her  dwuUng 
place,  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  recluse,  and  from  her  garment  was  called  the 
SaehttU. 

The  three  women,  for  Gervaise  had  joined  Mahiette  and  Oudarde,  were  looking 
through  the  grating.  Their  heads  darkened  the  feeble  daylight  of  the  cell,  and  yet  the 
wretched  being  whom  they  thus  deprived  of  it  appeared  not  to  heed  them. 

"  Let  us  not  disturb  her,"  said  Oudarde,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  she  is  in  her  ecstacy, 
she  is  praying." 

Meanwhile  Mahiette  was  scrutinizing  with  increasing  anxiety  that  ghastlv,  and 
withered,  and  dishevelled  head  ;  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  That  would  be  ex- 
traordinary indeed, "  she  murmured. 

She  paued  her  head  through  the  bars  of  the  grating,  and  contrived  to  eet  a  sight  of 
the  comer  where  the  look  of  the  unfortunate  recluse  remained  invariably  fixed.  W  hen 
she  drew  back  again,  her  face  was  bathed  in  tears. 

"  How  do  you  call  this  woman  V  she  asked  of  Oudarde. 

Oudarde  answered,  "  We  call  her  Sister  Gudule." 

"  And  I,"  said  Mahiette,  <'  call  her  Paquetle  la  Chantefleurie." 

Puttine  her  finger  on  her  lips,  she  then  motioned  to  Ourdarde  to  put  her  head 
through  the  grating  and  look.  Oudaide  did  so,  and  saw  in  the  comer  where  the  eye  of 
the  recluse  was  fixed  in  mournful  ecstacy,  a  little  shoe  of  rose-coloured  satin,  embroi- 
dered all  over  with  gold  and  silver  spangles.  Gervaise  looked,  after  Oudarde,  and  the 
three  women  wept  as  they  contemplated  the  unhappy  mother ;  neither  their  looks,  how- 
ever,  nor  their  tears  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  recluse.  Her  hands  remained 
clasped  together,  her  lips  mute,  her  eyes  fixed ;  and  for  those  who  knew  her  story,  the 
sight  of  this  little  shoe,  and  of  herself  thus  gloating  upon  it,  was  in  troth  a  heart-rend- 
ing spectacle. 

Hitherto  the  three  women  had  not  spoken  a  word ;  they  dared  not  talk,  even  in  a 
whisper.  This  deep  silence,  this  overwhelming  grief,  this  perfect  oblivion  of  every 
thing  save  one  object,  all  had  upon  them  such  an  efllect  as  might  have  been  produced 
by  the  sight  of  an  altar. decorated  for  worship  on  some  religious  festival.  They  spoke 
not,  they  retired  as  it  were  within  themselves,  they  were  ready  to  fall  on  their  knees  ; 
tbey  seemed  as  if  they  had  just  entered  into  a  church  on  the  day  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
At  length  Gervaise,  who  had  the  roost  curiosity  of  the  three,  and  consequently  the 
least  sensibiliw,  endeavoured  to  make  the  recluse  speak  :— 

"Sister!  Sister  Gudule!" 

She  re])eated  this  call  as  often  as  thrice,  raising  her  voice  at  each  time.  The  recluse 
did  not  stir ;  not  a  word,  not  a  glance,  not  a  sign,  not  a  sign  of  life.  Oudarde,  in  her 
turn,  with  a  softer  and  more  caressing  voice  crieid  :— 
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*' Sister!  S»ter  Gudale  !*' 
The  same  silence,  the  same  immobility. 

"  A  singular  womaa !"  exclaimed  Gervatie,  "  and  one  who  would  not  be  moved 
by  the  sound  of  a  cannon. 

£ustache,  who  till  this  moment  had  been  giving  his  attention  to  a  little  carria^ 
drawn  by  a  great  dog,  which  had  just  passed  by,  now  perceived  on  a  sudden  that  his 
mother  and  ner  companions  were  looking  at  something  through  the  grating.  He  in  his 
turn  was  seized  with  cariosity,  cfimbed  up  on  a  post,  lifted  himself  on  tiptoe,  and  put^ 
tins  his  chubby  face  to  the  opening,  cried,  "  Come,  let  me  see,  mother  I** 

At  the  clear  and  sharp  sound  of  a  child's  voice,  the  recluse  shuddered.  She  turned 
her  head  with  the  hard  and  abrupt  motion  of  a  steel  spring ;  with  her  two  long  and 
shrivelled  hands  she  put  away  the  hair  from  before  her  face,  and  £zed  her  eyes  upon 
the  child  with  an  expression  of  astonishment,  of  bitterness,  of  desperation.  This  look 
was  but  a  single  flasD. 

"  Oh  !  my  God  T*  she  suddenly  cried,  as  she  buried  her  face  in  her  knees,  and  her 
hoarse  voice  seemed  to  tear  her  chest  as  it  came  forth,  *'  at  least  do  not  shew  me  the 
children  of  others ! " 

"  Good  morning,  madam,"  said  the  child,  gravely. 

This  shock  had,  so  to  speak,  awakened  the  recluse.  A  long  shudder  crept  over  all 
her  body  from  head  to  fpot,  her  teeth  chattered,  she  half  raised  her  heaa  and  said, 
pressing  her  elbows  against  her  sides,  and  taking  her  feet  between  her  hands,  as  if  to 
warm  them,  *'  Oh !  how  bitterly  cold  1" 

"  Poor  womanl"  said  Oudarde,in  pitv,  *'  would  you  like  a  fire !" 

She  shook  her  head  in  token  of  refusal. 

"  Well !"  resumed  Oudarde,  holding  out  a  flask  towards  her,  "  here  is  some  hyppo* 
eras,  that  will  warm  you,  drink." 

She  shook  her  head  again,  looked  stedfastly  at  Oudarde,  and  answered,  *'  Water." 

"  No  sister,"  said  Oudarde,  "  that  is  not  a  beverage  for  January.  You  must  take 
a  little  hyppocras,  and  eat  this  leavened  cake  we  have  made  for  you." 

She  pushed  back  the  cake  Mahiette  offered  her,  and  said,  '*  Some  black  bread." 

*'Come,"  said  Gervaise,  struck  in  her  turn  with  the  spirit  of  charity,  and  undoing 
her  woollen  cloak,  "  here  is  a  garment  warmer  than  yours.  Put  this  over  your 
shoulders." 

She  refused  the  cloak,  as  she  had  done  the  flask  and  the  cake,  and  answered,  "  A 
sack," 

"  Why,  you  must  have  perceived  a  little,"  said  Oudarde,  **  that  yesterday  vras  a 
holiday.*^' 

"  1  do  perceive  it,"  said  the  recluse.  ''  It  is  now  two  days  since  I  have  had  any 
water  in  my  pitcher."  After  a  pause,  she  added,  "  it  is  a  holiday,  and  they  forget  me. 
They  do  welL  Why  should  the  world  think  of  me  who  think  not  of  it  t  When  the 
fire  u  out,  the  ashes  are  cold." 

And,  as  if  fatigued  with  having  said  so  much,  she  once  more  let  her  head  fall  on  her 
knees.    The  simple  and  charitable  Oudarde,  who  thought  these  last  words  were  in- 
tended for  a  fresh  complaint  of  the  cold,  aakeid  her,  **  Will  you  have  a  fire,  then  V* 
•    *'  A  fire !"  said  the  SaehttU,  in  a  strange  tone  of  voice,  <*  and  will  you  light  one 
too,  for  the  poor  child  that  has  been  these  fifteen  yean  underground  t" 

All  her  limbs  trembled :  her  voice  vibrated,  her  eyes  j^listened,  she  had  raised  her- 
self on  her  knees.  Suddenly  she  stretched  forth  her  white  and  thin  hand  towards  the 
child,  who  was  gazing  on  her  in  astonishment. 

"  Take  away  that  child,"  she  cried  :  "  the  gipsy  is  coming  by !" 

She  then  fell  with  her  face  against  the  ground,  and  her  forehead  struck  the  flags 
with  the  sound  of  one  stone  dashed  against  another.  The  three  women  thought  she 
was  dead.  A  moment  afterwards,  however,  she  stirred ;  and  they  saw  her  dra^  her- 
self on  her  knees  and  elbows  to  the  comer  where  the  little  shoe  was.  They  did  not 
dare  to  look  ;  they  saw  her  no  longer :  but  they  heard  innumerable  kisses  and  sighs, 
mingled  with  piercing  cries,  and  with  repeated  strokes  of  a  dull  sound,  as  of  a  head 
dasmed  against  a  wall.  At  length,  after  one  of  these  strokes,  so  violent,  that  they  all 
three  staggered  at  the  sound,  the^  heard  nothing  further. 

"  Can  she  have  killed  herself,"  said  Gervaise,  taking  upon  her  to  pass  her  head 
through  the  grating.    *'  Sister !  Sister  Gudule !" 

*'  Sister  Gudule  !"  repeated  Oudarde. 
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•  Ah!  my  God!"  said  Gervaiae,  "she  stirs  no  more.  Is  she  dead?  Gudale ! 
Gudule!"^ 

Mahiette,  hitherto  choked  with  emotion,  so  that  her  voice  failed  her,  now  made  an 
effort.  "  Stop/'  said  she ;  and  then  bending  oter  to  the  grate,  called,  "  Paquette! 
Paquette  la  Chante6eurie !" 

A  child  who  ignorantly  blows  on  a  half  lighted  sqnib,  and  makes  it  explode  in  his 
eyes,  is  not  more  frightened  than  was  Mahiette  at  the  eflect  of  this  name,  abruptly 
pronounced  in  the  ceU  of  Sister  Gudule.  The  recluse  trembled  all  over,  raised  herself 
upright  on  her  naked  feet,  and  sprang  to  the  grating,  with  her  eyes  flaroine  so  wildly, 
that  Mahiette  and  Ondarde,  and  the  other  woman,  and  the  child,  harried  back  to  toe 
very  parapet  of  the  quay.  Meanwhile,  the  awful  figure  of  the  recluse  appeared  cling- 
ing to  the  grating. 

**  Oh  !  oh !"  she  cried,  with  a  frightful  laugh,  *•  it  is  the  gipsy  that  calls  me !" 

At  this  moment  a  scene  which  was  passing  at  the  pillory  caught  her  haggard  eye : 
her  forehead  became  wrinkled  with  horror,  she  stretcned  forUi  from  her  cell  her  two 
sleleton  arms,  and  shouted  with  a  voice  like  a  rattle  in  the  throat :  "  'Tis  thou  again, 
then,  daughter  of  Egypt,  'tis  thou  that  callest  me,  purloiner  of  children !  Well !  cuned 
mayest  thou  be !  ay,  cursed,  cursed,  cursed  !*' 

The  spectacle  which  thus  arrests  the  attention  of  the  unfortunate  recluse  is 
the  gipsY  girl — ^la  Esmaralda  she  is  called— performing  a  signal  act  of  charity 
on  the  place  de  la  Grive^  just  opposite  the  cell.  The  priest,  of  whom  we  have 
already  made  mention,  has  faUed  in  all  attempts  to  carry  off  the  maiden  by 
force;  and  Quasimodo,  a  deformed  bell-ringer  of  Notre  Dame,  who  had  been  fos- 
tered by  him  from  his  infancy,  having  been  detected  in  the  fact  of  endeavouring 
to  put  this  attempt  into  execution  for  his  patron,  has  been  sentenced,  for  the 
offence,  to  the  lash  and  the  pillory.  While  ne  is  undergoing  this  punishment, 
amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  mob,  the  girl  appears  and  gives  him  a 
draught  of  water,  which  his  entreaties  had,  till  then,  failed  in  persuading  any  of 
the  bystanders  to  furnish  him  with ;  by  this  service,  she  secures  the  grateful 
affection  of  the  poor  ringer,  and  he  afterwards  finds  opportunities  of  returning 
the  obligation.  Meantime,  the  priest,  disappointed  in  his  efforts  to  po^ess  him- 
self of  the  young  gipsy's  person,  discovers  that  she  has  fixed  her  affections  on  a 
handsome  young  debauchee,  Captain  Phoebus  de  Chateaupers,  and  at  length 
finds  out  that  she  has  consented  to  give  him  a  meeting.  The  Captain,  however, 
at  the  time  appointed,  has  no  money  wherewithid  to  fee  Uie  mistress  of 
a  certain  house,  to  which  he  intends  retiring  with  his  conquest;  and  the 
priest,  by  furnishing  him  with  the  reouisite  funds,  procures  permission  to  be  pre- 
sent in  an  adjoining  closet,  so  as  to  be  a  witness  of  all  that  takes  place  during 
their  sojourn  therein ;  a  clumsy  and  improbable  contrivance,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  on  the  part  of  the  author,  to  procure  his  attendance.  A  rather  warmly 
coloured  scene  ensues,  when  the  ecclesiastic,  in  an  aeouy  of  jealous  passion, 
rushes  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  plunges  his  dagger  into  the  Captain ; 
he  then  makes  his  escape,  and  the  young  girl  is  accused  of  the  murder,  though, 
as  it  afterwards  proves,  the  wound  is  not  mortal.  In  addition  to  this  charge, 
the  crime  of  witcncrait  is  laid  at  her  door,  because  the  piece  of  coin  tendered  by 
the  Captain  to  the  beldam  of  the  house,  is  sworn  to  have  been  found  converted 
into  a  orv  leaf;  it  having  been,  in  fact,  stolen  from  the  drawer  wherein  she  had 
deposited  it,  and  the  leaf  placed  in  its  stead.  As  she  refuses  to  plead  guilty  to 
these  charges  when  put  on  her  trial,  she  is  subjected  to  the  torture;  which  so 
far  accomplishes  the  end  proposed  by  the  enlightened  jurists  of  the  middle  ages 
to  be  attained  through  its  means,  that  the  poor  girl  is  speedily  made  to  confess 
all  that  is  required  of  her,  and  is  at  length  condemned  to  be  hanged,  after  per- 
forming public  penance  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

In  pursuance  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  the  gipsy  girl,  she  is  brought  in 
a  cart  to  perform  the  penance  at  the  door  of  Notre  Dame,  and  is  on  the  point  of 
being  carried  from  thence  to  the  gibbet,  when  duasimodo,  who  had  been  an  anx- 
ious spectator  of  the  scene,  rushes  suddenly  down,  and  bears  her  off  within  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral.  A  special  decree  of  the  parliament  was  necessary  to  autho- 
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rize  the  apprebension  of  any  culprit  who  had  found  shelter  in  such  a  spot;  and  this, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  only  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  veir  atrocious  crimes. 
That  of  witchcraft,  however,  ranked  among  the  number,  and  the  decree  is  ac- 
cordingly procured  against  the  unhappy  refugee.  News  of  this  fact  is  conveyed, 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  priest,  to  a  sort  of  Parisian  Alsatia,  where  all 
the  thieves,  rogues,  begsars,  gipsies,  and  other  vagabonds  of  the  capital 
have  their  residence,  and  where  the  heroine  herself  had  fixed  her  abode, 
previous  to  her  apprehension.  As  she  is  decidedly  a  favourite  among  the 
population  in  that  quarter,  a  unanimous  resolution  is  made  to  deliver  her 
from  Notre  Dame  the  night  before  the  decree  is  to  be  put  in  execution, 
and  the  cathedral  is  accordingly  besieged  by  torch-light  Cluasimodo,  un- 
fortunately, mistakes  the  object  of  the  attack,  and  believing  he  has  to  a 
do  with  the  enemies  instead  of  the  friends  of  the  Esmeralda,  he  sets  about 
a  vigorous  defence  of  his  citadel.  Loose  stones  and  beams  he  hurls  down  in 
profusion  upon  the  mob,  to  the  death  of  many,  the  maiming  of  many  more, 
and  the  full  indulgence  of  M.  Hugo's  partiality  for  descriptions  of  corporeal  pain 
and  suffering. 

During  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  the  siege,  the  priest,  in  disguise,  has  conveyed 
away  the  object  of  the  attack  in  a  boat,  and  he  carries  her  to  the  Place  de  la 
GrivBy  where  he  discovers  himself,  and  (at  the  foot  of  the  stationary  gibbet) 
renews  his  vows  of  love  and  his  offers  of  protection  to  her.  The  pursuers  are 
heard  near  at  hand,  and  death  awaits  her  it  she  still  spurns  him.  Nevertheless, 
her  aversion  overcomes  her  fear ;  he  is  again  rejected  with  scorn,  and  he  re- 
venges himself  by  dragging  her  to  the  front  of  the  saeJutte^s  cell,  and  leaving 
her  in  the  gripe  of  the  recluse,  whose  hatred  of  gipsies  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  she  will  not  suffer  the  victim  to  escape.  Long  before  tliis  happens,  the 
reader  has  discovered  that  Uie  Esmemlda  is  no  other  than  the  lost  child  of  the 
recluse,  and  is  prepared  to  see  the  whole  power  of  the  author  developed  in  the 
scene  where  the  recognition  is  made  by  the  mother.  A  more  grievous  disap- 
pointment we  never  recollect  to  have  met  with ;  the  description  is  of  the  very 
last  degree  of  feebleness.  But  the  recognition  is  made ;  and  the  recluse,  dashr 
ing  asunder  the  cross  bars  of  her  cell  with  the  stone  that  serves  her  for  a 
illow,  draws  her  persecuted  daughter  into  the  aperture,  in  the  hope  of  screening 
ler  from  her  pursuers,  llie  attempt  is  fruitless ;  the  armed  troop  arrives ;  the 
broken  bars  are  remarked,  and  after  a  pathetic  detail  of  the  despairing  mother's 
alternate  menaces  and  entreaties,  we  find  them  both  dragged  by  main  force  (no 
strength  can  separate  them)  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet  The  recluse  expires 
before  her  daugnter  can  be  raised  to  the  fatal  beam. 

The  scene  now  changes,  and  we  are  transported  to  the  roof  of  Notre  Dame, 
whither  the  priest  had  ascended,  to  witness  from  a  distance  the  result  of  hi9 
cmel  treachery  to  the  Esmemlda.  Day  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  ;  and  the 
description  of  the  calm  and  tranquil  prospect  that  presents  itself  to  the  eye  from 
the  elevated  summit  of  the  cathedral,  is  not  only  beautiful  in  itself,  and  evi- 
dently a  picture  drawn,  not  from  fancy,  but  observation — the  observation  of  a 
poet,  too — ^but  is  introduced  in  this  place  with  great  skill,  to  heighten  by 
contrast  the  effect  of  what  follows. 

'  Paris,  and  especially  the  Paris  of  that  time,  seen  in  the  fresh  light  of  a  summer's 
dawn  from  the  towers  of  N6tre  Dame,  was  a  magnificent  and  beautifal  spectacle.  The 
weather  was  like  July,  the  sky  was  oerfectly  serene ;  a  few  lingering  stars  were 
quenching  their  lights  in  different  quarters,  and  one  remained  shining  very  brilliantly 
towards  the  east,  m  the  brightest  part  of  the  heavens.  The  sun  was  just  on  the  point 
of  appearing  ;  Paris  was  beginning  to  stir.  Eastwards,  a  white  and  pure  light  threw 
the  outlines  of  all  its  houses  into  strong  relief ;  and  the  giant  shadow  of  the  steeples 
projected  itself  over  all  the  roofs  from  one  end  of  the  great  city  to  the  other.  Some 
quarters  of  the  town  were  already  beginning  to  speak  and  send  forth  sounds  ;  here  the 
stroke  of  a  bell,  there  the  blow  of  a  hammer,  and  further  on  the  harsh  rattling  of  a  cart 
rolling  along  the  street ;  the  smoke  of  some  chimneys  was  already  bursting  forth  here 
and  there  over  the  immense  surface  of  roofs,  as  if  through  the  fissures  of  a  great  vol- 
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ctnlc  itratniD.  The  rifer,  which  dashes  its  waters  affainst  the  arches  of  so  many 
bridges,  and  the  banks  of  so  many.  isIeU,  was  striped  wiUi  folds  of  silver.  Around  the 
city,  on  the  outside  of  the  ramparts,  the  view  was  lost  in  a  great  circle  of  fleecy  mists* 
through  which  the  indefinite  line  of  the  plains,  and  the  graceful  swelling  of  the  hills, 
could  be  indistinctly  made  out.  All  sorts  of  floating  vapours  were  disperung  them- 
selves over  the  half-awakened  city.  Towards  the  east,  the  morning  wind  was  driving 
across  the  heavens  a  few  white  tufis  of  cloud,  torn  from  the  misty  fleece  of  the  hills. 

Outside  the  balustrade  of  the  tower,  precisely  under  the  spot  where  the  priest  had 
stopped,  projected  one  of  those  fiintastically  carved  spouti  of  stone,  which  ints  out 
along  the  sides  of  Gothic  edifices ;  and  from  a  crevice  of  this  gutter,  two  beautiml  wall- 
flowers in  full  bloom,  shaken,  and  rendered,  as  it  were,  living  by  the  breath  of  the  wind, 
were  wantonly  bowin([  one  to  the  other.  From  aloft  above  the  towers,  fsr  towards  the 
sky.  was  heard  the  chifjNng  of  little  birds ;  but  the  priest  neither  heard  nor  saw  anv- 
thmg  of  all  this.  He  was  one  of  those  men  for  whom  there  are  no  momingi,  no  birn, 
no  flowers ;  in  that  immense  horiion,  which  opened  so  many  aspects  around  htm. 
his  contemplation  was  concentrated  on  one  single  point.  Quasimodo  tamed  to  ask 
him  what  he  had  done  with  the  gipay  ;  but  the  Archdeacon  seemed  at  that  moment 
to  be  out  of  the  world  ;  he  was  visib]|r  in  one  of  those  violent  moments  of  life,  when  the 
earth  might  have  given  way  under  his  feet,  and  he  would  not  have  felt  it  His  eyes 
invariably  fixed  on  a  certam  spot,  he  remained  silent  and  motionless,  and  this  silence 
and  this  immobility  had  a  something  in  them  so  fearful,  that  the  savage  ringer  shud- 
dered before,  and  dared  not  encounter  them.  He  only  followed  (and  this  was  still  a 
mode  of  questioning  the  Archdeacon)  the  direction  of  his  looks ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  eye  of  the  unhappy  deaf  man  fell  on  the  place  Ht  la  Greve,  He  thus  beheld  what 
the  priest  was  looking  upon.  The  ladder  was  raised  near  the  stationary  gibbet ;  there 
waa  an  attendance  of  the  populace  in  the  square,  and  a  great  number  of  soldiers.  A 
man  was  drag^ng  along  the  pavement  something  white,  to  which  something  black  was 
clinging.  This  man  stoppea  st  the  foot  of  the  gibbet ;  here  something  passed  that 
Quasimodo  did  not  see  clearly,  not  that  his  single  eye  had  lost  its  keenness  of  sight, 
but  there  was  a  knot  of  soldiers  that  prevented  him  from  distinguishing  every  tiling. 
Besides,  at  that  moment  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  such  a  flood  of  light  burst  above  the 
horizon,  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  points  or  all  the  buildings  in  Paris,  steeples,  chim- 
neys, and  ^able-tops,  had  taken  fire  at  once. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  set  about  mounting  the  ladder ;  Quasimodo  then  saw  him  again 
distinctly — he  carried  a  woman  on  his  shoulder,  a  young  girl  dressed  in  white  :  this 
young  girl  had  a  halter  about  her  neck.  Quasimoao  recogniaed  her ;  it  was  heritelf. 
The  man  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  arranged  the  knot  of  the  halter.  Here 
the  priest,  in  order  to  see  better,  placed  himself  on  his  knees,  on  the  balustrade.  On 
a  sudden,  the  man  abruptly  pushed  away  the  ladder  with  his  foot,  and  Qvasimodo,  who 
for  some  moments  past  liad  not  drawn  a  breath,  saw  the  unfortunate  girl  dangle  at  the 
end  of  the  rope,  two  fathoms  above  the  pavement,  with  the  man  crouching  down  upon 
her,  his  feet  on  her  shoulders.  The  cord  twisted  round  several  times,  and  Quasimodo 
beheld  horrible  convulsions  all  down  the  gipsy  girKs  body.  The  priest,  on  his  part, 
with  outstretched  neck,  and  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  watched  the  frightful 
group  of  the  man  and  the  girl — of  the  spider  and  the  fly.  At  the  moment  when  the 
whole  was  most  dreadful  to  behold,  a  demon's  laugh,  such  a  laugh  as  can  only  come 
from  one  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  man,  burst  forth  on  his  livid  face.  Quasimodo  did 
not  hear  this  lau?h,  but  he  saw  it.  The  ringer  drew  back  a  few  steps  behind  the  Arch- 
deacon, and  suddenly  rushing  with  fury  upon  him,  with  his  two  huge  hands  he  pushed 
bim  into  the  abyss  over  which  he  wasleeninr. 

The  priest  cned  out  *<  Damnation !"  and  fell. 

The  spout  beneath  him  stopped  him  in  his  fall ;  in  desperation,  he  clung  to  it  with 
his  han<U.  and  just  as  he  openea  his  mouth  to  utter  a  second  crv,  he  saw  the  fearful  and 
avenginr  figure  of  Quasimodo  pass  on  the  brink  of  the  balustrade  above  his  head ; 
seeing  this  he  remained  silenL  The  abyss  was  beneath  him ;  a  fall  of  more  than  two  hun* 
dred  feet,  and  ^e  pavement.  In  this  terrible  situation  the  Archdeacon  said  not  a  word, 
gave  not  a  eroan ;  ne  only  writhed  on  the  spout,  with  surprising  efforts  to  raise  himself  up, 
but  his  hands  had  no  hold  on  the  granite,  his  feet  scratched  against  the  blackened  wall, 
without  n^aking  good  their  footing.  Those  persons  who  have  ascended  the  towers  of  N6tn 
Dame,  are  aware  that  there  is  a  projection  of  the  wall  iramedialely  underneath  the  ba- 
lustrade, it  was  on  the  inward  inclination  of  this  projection,  that  the  wretched  Arch- 
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deacon  exhausteif  himself.  He  had  not  to  do  with  a  perpendicular  wally  but  with  a  wall 
that  receded  from  him. 

Quasimodo  woiild  only  have  had  to  stretch  forward  his  hand  to  save  him  from  the 
precipice ;  but  Quasimodo  did  not  even  \o€k  at  him,  he  looked  at  la  Grive^he  looked 
at  the  gibbeU-he  looked  at  Uie  gipsy  girl.  The  deaf  ringer  had  placed  his  elbows  on 
the  balustrade  at  the  spot  where  the  Archdeacon  had  stMd  the  moment  before  ;  and 
there,  not  lifting  his  eye  from  Uie  only  object  he  had  any  consciousness  of,  he  remained 
mute  and  motionless,  as  if  thunderstruck,  and  a  long  torrent  of  tears  fell  silently  from 
that  eve,  whence,  till  then,  but  one  single  tear  had  ever  flowed.  The  Archdeacon 
panted,  his  bald  forehead  streamed  with  perspiration,  his  nails  bled  npon  the  stone, 
nis  knees  were  grazed  bare  against  the  wall ;  he  could  hear  his  cassock,  which  had 
caught  to  the  spout,  crackle  and  give  way  at  every  shock  he  gave.  To  crown  all,  this 
spout  was  terminated  by  a  leaden  pipe,  which  bent  under  the  weisht  of  his  body,  and 
he  felt  it  slowly  yielding  to  his  weight.  The  unfortunate  man  could  not  but  be  certain 
that  when  his  hands  would  be  broken  with  fatieue,  his  cassock  completely  torn,  and 
the  lead  bent  down,  he  must  fall,  and  terror  chilled  him  to  the  heart.  Sometimes  he 
cast  his  eyes  wildly  upon  a  sort  of  platform,  made  by  the  sculpture,  about  ten  feet 
lower  down,  and  from  the  depth  of  his  agonized  soul,  he  demanded  of  heaven  that  he 
might  be  snfiered  to  finish  his  life,  were  it  to  last  a  hundred  years,  on  this  space  of  two 
feet  souare.  Once  he  looked  down  upon  the  abyss  beneath  him,  vrhen  he  raised  his 
head,  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  bis  hair  stood  bristling  erect 

There  was  something  awful  in  the  silence  of  these  two  men.  Quasimodo  continued 
vreeping  and  looking  towards  U  Gr^ve,  while  a  few  feet  under  him,  the  Archdeacon 
was  in  this  frightful  state  of  agony.  Finding  tiiat  all  his  eflbrts  did  nothing  but  weaken 
the  frail  support  which  remained  for  him,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  struggle  no  more. 
There  he  was,  clinging  to  the  spout,  scarcely  drawing  his  breath,  not  stirring,  not 
moving,  but  with  that  mechanicaj  convulsion  of  the  body  which  we  feel  in  a  dream, 
when  we  think  we  are  falling  ;  his  fixed  eyes  opened  wide,  with  a  diseased,  a  terrified 
glare.  Little  by  little,  meanwhile,  he  was  losing  ^und ;  his  fingers  slipped  upon  the 
stone ;  he  felt  more  and  more  the  weakness  of  nis  arms  and  the  weight  of  his  body  ; 
the  bending  of  the  lead  that  supported  him  inclined  every  moment  still  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  aWss  beneath  him  :  he  could  see,  and  a  fearful  sight  it  was  for  him, 
the  roof  of  Saint  Jean  U  Rond,  as  small  as  a  card  bent  in  two.  He  looked  upon  the 
motionless  statues  of  the  tower  one  after  the  other,  all  suspended,  like  him,  over  the 
yawning  depth,  but  without  fear  for  themselves  or  pity  for  him.  Everything  was  of  stone 
around  tiim ;  before  his  eyes  the  gaping  monsters,  beneath,  at  the  foot  of  the  cathedral, 
the  pavement ;  above  his  head,  £e  weeping  figure  of  Quasimodo.  In  the  close,  stood 
a  few  groups  of  idlers,  who  were  coolly  trying  to  guess  what  madman  could  be  arousing 
himaeif  in  so  strange  a  manner.  The  pnest  heard  them  say,  for  their  voices  came  up 
clear  and  sharp  to  his  ear,  **  Why,  he  must  break  his  neck.  Foaming  in  a  complete 
delirium  of  terror,  he  at  length  became  conscious  that  all  was  useless.  Nevertheless, 
he  gathered  together  whatever  strength  he  was  still  master  of,  for  a  last  efibrt.  He 
stiffened  himself  upon  the  spout,  pushed  against  the  wall  with  his  two  knees,  fastened 
both  his  hands  in  a  slit  of  the  stone,  and  was  iust  on  the  point  of  getting  a  hold  for  one 
foot,  when  the  struggle  he  was  making  caused  the  end  ot  the  leaden  pipe  he  was  sup- 
ported by,  to  bend  abruptly  down,  and  with  the  same  motion  his  cassock  was  ripped  up. 
Finding,  therefore,  every  thing  give  way  under  him,  and  having  no  longer  a  hold  but 
by  his  two  stiffened  and  fa.i]in?  hands,  the  wretched  man  shut  his  eyes,  and  let  go  the 
spout.    He  fell ! — Quasimodo  looked  at  him  as  he  was  falling. 

A  fall  from  so  great  a  height  is  seldom  perpendicular ;  he  first  launched  into  the  air, 
his  head  was  undermost,  and  his  hands  were  stretched  forth ;  he  afterwards  turned 
several  times  round,  and,  finally,  the  wind  drove  him  on  the  roof  of  a  house  ;  here 
began  the  fracturing  of  the  unfortunate  priest's  body,  but  he  was  not  dead  when  he 
landed  there.  The  ringer  beheld  him  still  trying  to  clutch  the  coping  with  his  nails, 
but  the  plane  was  too  much  inclined,  and  he  had  no  strength  left ;  he  slid  rapidly 
along  the  shelving  roof,  like  a  loosened  tile,  and  fell  with  a  bound  upon  the  pavement. 
There  he  stirred  no  more. 

By  this  time  we  should  have  thought  our  author  had  made  us  sup  suffi- 
ciently full  of  honors.  He,  however,  is  of  a  contiaiy  opinion,  and  he  nnbhes 
his  book  with  a  short  chapter,  which  would  pretty  clearly  prove  to  us,  had 
not, we  already  arrived  at  tne  conviction,  that  whatever  of  natural  genius  he 
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may  possess,  lie  has  still  much  to  acquire  before  he  can  hope  to  be  complimented 
on  his  good  taste.  The  title  of  this  chapter  is  **  Tlie  Marriage  of  Qnaia- 
modo."  The  disconsolate  ringer,  it  appears,  absconded  from  his  post  on  the 
same  day  that  the  priest  and  the  gipsy  had  met  tlieir  end,  and  nothing  was 
known  of  him  till  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  when,  on  the  opening  of 
the  public  charnel-house,  two  skeletons  were  discovered,  one  of  which  clasped 
the  other  in  strict  embrace.  These  were  the  skeletons  of  the  Esmeralda  and 
Quasimodo.  The  idea  is,  in  itself,  both  unnatural  and  disgusting;  and  if  any 
thing  can  add  to  the  flagrant  bad  taste  of  such  a  conception,  it  would  be  the 
dash  of  coarse  levity  imparted  to  it  by  the  title  of  the  chapter. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  name  the  qualification  in  which  M.  Hugo 
has  shewn  himself  most  deficient  throughout  this  work,  we  should  immediately 
pronounce  the  word— judgment ;  or  call  it,  if  you  will,  taste,  tact,  discrimina- 
tion, or  any  thing  else  that  conveys  nearly  Uie  same  notion. 

We  are  the  more  particular  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  failing  of 
M.  Hugo,  and  others  of  the  hyper-tragical  school,  is  attributable  entirely  to  a 
deficiency  in  sound  judgment,  because  we  are  aware  there  are  those  who'nerer 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  tone  of  such  gloomy  pictures  as  those  he  has  so 
liberally  presented  us  with,  to  the  temperament  and  character,  or — we  like  a 
hard  word — ^the  idiosyncracy  of  the  author.  Now  this,  with  great  deference 
and  respect  (be  the  same  said)  to  that  numerous  class  of  persons  who  are,  or 
may  be,  comprised  under  the  generic  appellation  of  twaddlers,  we  happen  to 
know,  by  means  of  numerous  instances  that  have  come  widiin  our  own  observa- 
tion, to  be  egregious  nonsense.  An  eminent  conuc  actor,  whom  vve  could  name, 
never  appears  in  a  private  party  but  his  melancholy  presence  operates  as  a  wet 
blanket  thrown  upon  the  cheerfulness  of  the  company ;  while  your  tragedian, 
on  the  other  hand,  aAer  drawing  floods  of  tears,  even  from  the  upper  gallery, 
shall  retire  to  a  convivial  symposium,  and  keep  the  table  in  a  roar,  not  of  grief, 
but  of  mirth.  It  is  just  the  same  thing  with  authors,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 
They  play  their  part  before  the  public,  and  appear  in  the  character  they  think 
likely  to  be  the  most  successful.  One  of  the  most  pathetic  tales  we  ever  recol- 
lect to  have  read,  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  stone 
weight — a  man  intended  by  nature  to  grow  fat,  since  she  had  gifted  him  above 
ordinary  men,  with  that  easy  and  imperturbable  spirit  of  enjoyment  which  does 
more  towards  increasing  the  respectability — whereby  we,  of  course,  mean  the 
weight  and  size — of  &e  corporeal  frame,  than  all  the  oil-cake  or  the  turtle 
with  which  ox  or  alderman  was  ever  brought  up  to  the  Smithfield  standard. 
Nay,  we  do,  at  this  present  writing,  rejoice  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  right 
worthy  wight,  whose  soul  is  contained  within  a  body  of,  we  care  not  to  specify 
how  many  feet  girth  round  the  waistband,  and  whom  nobody  ever  yet  saw  out 
of  good-humour,  except  when  some  tardy,  or  inattentive,  companion  might 
chance  unconsciously  to  retard  the  wonted  pace  of  the  bottle,  as  it  circulated 
round  the  table — ana  who,  nevertheless,  scarcely  ever  takes  up  his  pen  to  com- 
pose, in  prose  or  verse — for  though  dwelling  in  the  Boeotian  region  of  Suffolk, 
be  is  himself  no  Boeotian,  and  does  the  one  and  the  other,  often  and  well — but 
straightway  he  falls  unwittingly  into  the  pathetic  vein,  and  will  draw  you  tears 
from  very  stocks  and  stones.  Now,  judging  from  these  and  many  more  exam- 
ples we  wot  of,  we  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  suppose,  that  because  M.  Hugo 
may  have  talked  to  us  ot  gibbets,  and  racks,  and  cells,  and  dungeons,  and  woes 
beyond  human  endurance,  all  ending  in  violent  death,  that  he  is  therefore  a 
morose,  or  a  sulky,  or  a  gloomy,  or  a  cruel,  or  a  bloodthirsty  man.  We  will 
uphold,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is,  and  indeed  must  of  necessity  be,  of  most 
amiable  character,  agreeable  disposition,  and  pleasant  companionship.  Nay, 
we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  guarantee  that  he  is  in  a  great  degree  free  from  the 
curse  of  his  tribe,  that  is,  or  the  gentu  irritabiie,  and  will  take,  in  as  good  part 
as  we  bestow,  the  candid  and  free,  but  not  therefore  unfriendly  or  disparaging, 
remarks  we  have  ventured  to  make  upon  his  novel  of  Ndtre  Dame  de  Paris, 
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Of  all  the  quiet  towns  reposing  in  the  hrightness  of  a  Dntch  8iim» 
Leyden  is  the  fairest  and  the  qnietest.  Seldom  is  the  stillness  of  her 
broad  and  poplar-planted  streets  disturbed  by  sounds  more  startling  than 
the  music  of  a  wandering  barrel-organist,  or  the  measured  tread  of  some 
stately  dignitary  of  the  university  passing  from  one  class-room  to  ano- 
ther, and  heayy  with  the  weight  of  learning.  She  is  an  abna  nuxter 
worthy  of  the  gravity  of  Holland,  and  the  genius  loci  is  distinctly 
visible  throughout.  The  very  canals  look  more  unconscious  of  motion, 
and  more  impressed  with  the  propriety  of  silence,  than  anywhere  else. 
On  the  poorest  house  the  fact  of  **  lodgings  to  be  let,'*  is  indicated  by  the 
classical  phrase — "  Cubicula  locanda  ;**  and  the  old  lady  who  conducts 
you  through  the  apartments,  has  an  air  about  her,  as  if  she  were  well 
versed  in  Herodotus,  and  not  unacquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras. Even  the  man  who  sells  roasted  chestnuts  at  the  comer  of  the 
street,  looks  as  if  he  were  a  decayed  scholar ;  and  such  is  the  influence 
of  that  erudite  atmosphere,  you  cannot  help  addressing  him  with  con- 
siderable trepidation,  lest  a  subdued  smile  should  rise  to  his  lips  at  your 
ignorance  of  philology,  betrayed  during  the  transaction  of  purchasing 
from  him  a  few  stivers  worth  of  his  fruit.  Calm,  and  stately,  and  solemn, 
are  the  students ;  and  yet  more  calm,  more  stately,  and  more  solemn  are 
the  professors :  to  them  the  rest  of  the  living  and  busy  world  is  a  nonen* 
tity,  or  a  vague  and  far  off  dream.  It  is  with  the  past  alone  that  they  are 
conversant; — ^the  languages,  the  modes  of  thinking,  the  habits,  and  the 
events  of  the  past.  Of  the  present  they  know  nothing,  or  only  enough 
to  teach  them  to  despise  it.  Wrapped  up  in  the  mantle  of  antique  lore, 
they  are  like  reanimations  of  the  long-buried  dead,  moving  about  in  the 
Bundiine  of  the  actual  world,  but  with  memories  brooding  upon  de« 
parted  ages,  and  a  total  apathy  towards  the  things  with  which  they  are 
now  surrounded.  The  business  of  my  story  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  bring  my  reader  into  more  immediate  contact  with  one  of  these 
strange  individuals,  as  he  existed  in  the  town  of  which  I  speak  about 
a  century  ago. 

Elevated  on  a  small  platform,  and  comfortably  deposited  in  an  old- 
fitfhioned,  high-backed,  venerable-looking  elbow  chair,  sat  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech,  at  one  end  of  the  theatrum  anatamicufny  or  hall 
of  anatomy,  in  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  was  in  the  act  of  hold- 
ing forth,  in  very  Ciceronian  and  full-mouthed  latinity,  to  some  thirty 
or  five-and-thirty  grave  and  Dutch*built  alumni.  Professor  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech  was  a  man  who  was  generally  believed  to  have 
more  knowledge  in  his  little  finger  than  the  Bodleian  library  has  on  all 
its  shelves.  He  was  about  five-and-fif);y  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
middle  height ; — the  obesity  of  his  person,  though  not  remarkable 
for  a  Dutchman,  was  such  as  in  any  other  country  would  have  been 
thought  considerable.  He  wore  an  ample  bushy  brown  wig ;  but  what 
principally  distinguished  him  from  his  brother  professors,  was  a  pair 
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of  green  spectacles,  which  he  yeiy  rarely  laid  aside.  Doctor  Tobanns 
Eleazar  Von  Broech  had  never  been  &rther  than  five  miles  from  Ley- 
den  in  his  life*  The  iheatrum  ancUomicum  was  his  home  and  country ; 
the  preparations  and  curiosities  it  contained,  were  his  felicity  by  day 
and  his  dream  by  night.  He  was  not  only  the  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
but  the  ctuto8  rerum  naturaliumj — ^the  ke^r  of  that  splendid  mu- 
seum in  which  all  that  the  earth  contained  of  wonderful  was  to  be 
found,  from  the  gigantic  crocodile  who  stood  looking  at  you  with  his 
jaws  wide  open,  as  if  he  were  still  alive  and  anxious  to  devour  you, 
down  to  the  smallest  specimen  of  a  Batavian  frog  preserved  in  spirits 
in  a  vial  hermetically  sealed. 

Alas  I  did  I  say  '<  all  that  the  earth  contained  of  wonderful  ?*' 
Grievous  is  the  error  I  have  made  I  There  was  one  thing  the  museum 
wanted,  and  to  procure  which  was  now  the  object  of  the  professor's  Ufe. 
About  fifteen  years  previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  a  learned 
stranger  from  Gottingen  visited  Leyden.  He  was,  of  course,  conducted 
through  the  Museum  by  its  never-to-be-too-much  respected  keeper. 
Proud  was  the  professor  of  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  its  riches, 
and  of  inspiring  with  awe  the  learned  stranger  from  Gottingen.  Judge, 
then,  of  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech's  horror  and  astonishment,  when 
the  learned  stranger  from  Gottingen  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  whole, 
and  merelv  remarked,  with  a  sneer, — **  You  have  not  even  an  Egyptian 
mummy  I' 

Plain  as  it  was  that  envy  alone  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  con- 
duct, it  was,  nevertheless^  but  too  true  that  the  theairum  anatomicum 
of  Leyden — the  incomparable  Museum  rerum  noUuralivmy  did  not  pos- 
sess a  mummy.  It  was  an  appalling  fact, — and  the  more  appalling  that 
it  had  hitherto  been  overlooked.  Had  the  learned  stranger  from  Got- 
tingen taken  from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  the  poisoned  arrow  of  Java, 
and  plunged  it  in  the  side  of  Professor  Von  Broech,  he  could  not  have 
inflicted  on  him  a  more  deadly  injury  than  by  thus  pointing  out  the 
deficiency  of  that  collection  which  had  been  to  himi  from  his  youth 
upwards,  everything, — fiaither,  mother,  wife,  children,  and  relations. 

A  sore  discontent  and  a  sort  of  settled  melancholy  took  possession  of 
the  mind  of  the  illustrious  professor ;  the  gigantic  crocodile  sunk  into 
insignificance,  and  the  Batavian  frog  preserved  in  spirits  could  not  pre- 
serve Von  Broech  in  his.  He  wandered  through  his  theatrum  anato- 
fTMcwm,  but  the  lustre  of  its  curiosities  had  faded.  A  vision  of  the  pyra- 
mids of  Egypt  floated  before  his  eyes ;  he  sat  him  down  upon  the  pedestal 
of  a  skeleton  elephant,  and  meditated  upon  mummies.  That  hall, 
which  had  been  to  him  richer  than  the  palace  of  Aladdin,  was  dis- 
enchanted,— the  roc's  egg  was  wanting.  How  was  it  possible  for 
him  to  have  existed  so  long  without  the  procuring  of  that  which  now 
appeared  the  great  end  and  aim  for  which  existence  was  given  ?  To 
the  excited  imagination  of  Von  Broech,  a  mummy  concentrated  in 
itself  all  that  is  delightful  to  the  eye,  the  memory,  and  the  intel- 
lect. How  invaluable  seemed  its  associations  I  how  full  of  poetry  its 
wondrous  hieroglyphics !  how  teeming  with  illustrations  of  natural 
Ustory  its  precious  balsams  and  spices  I  how  great  the  light  which  their 
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chemical  union  and  artificial  application  threw  npon  ancient  science  I 
how  interesting  the  display  of  Egyptian  industry  afforded  by  the  im* 
measurable  foldings  and  curious  texture  of  the  stuff  which  envelopes 
and  preserves  the  body  I 

llie  more  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Brooch  reflected  upon  all  these 
things,  the  more  did  his  deep  longing  to  possess  the  treasure  increase. 
No  time  was  to  be  lost*  A  mummy  must  be  immediately  imported 
from  Egypt.  Orders  to  that  effiect  were  despatched  through  the  medium 
of  one  of'^the  first  mercantile  houses  of  Amsterdam.  But  the  fiettes 
were  unpropitious,  and  disappointment  of  the  cruelest  kind  was  in 
store  for  the  sanguine  Xobanus.  The  first  ship  which  took  on  board 
for  him  an  Egyptian  mummy,  was  shortly  afterwards  blown  up ;  the 
two  next  foundered  at  sea.  The  tidings  of  these  successive  calamities 
abnost  broke  his  heart,  and  he  communicated  them  to  his  affectionate 
students  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Not  yet  conquered,  however,  our  pro- 
fessor at  length  procured  a  special  messenger  whom  he  forwarded  to 
the  land  of  the  Nile,  entrusted  with  full  powers  to  treat  for  the  finest 
mummy  contained  either  in  the  great  pyramid,  or  the  catacombs  of 
Memphis*  But  again  were  his  hopes  dashed  to  earth  I  The  special 
messenger  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  horde  of  predatory  Arabs,  who 
carried  him  off  to  the  desert,  where  they  sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  he 
was  never  heard  of  more. 

This  finesh  calamity  brought  on  a  fever  on  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von 
Broech,  during  the  delirious  fits  of  which  he  imagined  that  his  own 
limbs  were  mummies  rolled  up  in  a  thousand  ells  of  balsamic  papyrus, 
studded  with  hieroglyphics,  and  consecrated  for  ever  to  Isis  and  Osiris. 
He  regarded  them  with  proportionate  veneration,  and  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  move  them,  much  less  to  allow  any  one  to  touch  them. 
During  his  convalescence,  an  idea  occurred  to  him  which  he  eagerly 
grasped  at.  As  he  could  not  procure  a  mummy  firom  Egypt,  why 
should  he  not  make  one  for  himself?  why  should  he  not  resusci-i 
tate  iu  modem  Eurepe,  an  art  now  extinct?  As  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  he  had  alwa3rs  a  choice  of  subjects  at  his  command ;  he  had 
materials  too  in  abundance  for  embalming  and  enfolding ;  and  thus  pos* 
sessed  of  these,  and  all  other  requisite  appliances,  why  might  he  not, 
with  patience  and  perseverance,  come  to  rival  the  artists  of  an  earlier 
day  ?  The  new-bom  hope  reinvigorated  his  whole  constitution  ;  and, 
resolved  at  all  events  to  make  the  trial,  it  was  not  long  before  he  might 
have  been  found  every  evening,  firom  dusk  till  after  midnight,  engaged 
at  his  new  occupation  in  the  theatrwn  anatomicum. 

For  a  time  every  thing  went  on  exactly  as  he  could  have  wished 
The  process  of  disembowelling  was  rather  tedious,  especially  as  the 
subject  he  had  to  work  on  was,  of  course,  Dutch.  But  Tobanus  perse- 
vered,  and  having  stuffed  into  the  body  a  plentiful  supply  of  spices,  he 
proceeded  to  wrap  it  up  with  due  attention  to  what  he  considered  the 
science  of  the  art.  He  thus  succeeded  at  length  in  compounding  a 
mummy,  which,  to  his  too  partial  eye,  appeared  not  one  whit  inferior  to 
any  of  those  of  the  race  of  Pharaoh.  His  pride  and  happiness,  however, 
continued  but  for  a  few  days.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  there  was 
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a  something  siduted  the  olfactory  neryes,  which  forced  the  alumni,  as 
soon  as  they  entered  the  theairum  anatonUcum,  to  stuff  their  handker- 
chief to  their  noses,  and  to  assume  an  expression  of  countenance  whidi 
plainly  indicated  to  the  learned  professor,  that  his  mummy  was  hetray- 
ing  itself  in  a  manner  peculiarly  insulting  to  his  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  embalming.  There  was  no  alternative ;  the  labour  of  weeks  had 
been  lost ;  the  mummy  was  faithless ;  it  had  abandoned  itself  to  connip- 
tion, and  must  be  turned  out  of  the  Museum.  With  a  heayy  heart  did 
Tobanus  order  it  to  be  removed  ;  he  determined,  however,  to  risk  the  ex- 
periment again.  Some  corpses  might  have  less  putre&ctive  tendencies. 
He  tried  another,  but  in  a  few  days  the  smell  was  as  great  as  befiwe, 
and  the  handkerchiefs  as  much  at  the  nose  as  ever. — Another,  but  Uie 
alumni  smelt  it  out ; — another,  but  the  odour  was  the  worst  of  all. 

Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech  began  to  despair ;  yet,  when  he  reflec- 
ted on  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  &ct,  that  the  Miueum  rerum  natu^ 
ralium  of  Leyden,  was  without  a  mununy,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  will  of  heaven  that  it  should  always  oontiirue 
so.  He  meditated  on  the  causes  of  his  own  failure,  and  the  more  he 
meditated,  the  more  he  was  confirmed  in  the  conviction,  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  want  of  skill  upon  his  part,  but  to  the  preposterous  obesity 
which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Dutch,  whether  dead  or  alive. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  an  argument  a  posteriori;  but 
though  the  Dutch  are  before  most  people  in  several  respects,  they  are 
behind  in  this.  Von  Broech  looked  at  his  own  portly  figure,  and  felt 
satisfied  that  it  was  impossible  he  could  ever  become  a  mummy.  By  a 
judicious  extension  of  this  argumentum  ad  hominemj  and  by  makmg 
the  observation  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  beyond  the  average  size, 
the  real  state  of  the  case  appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  Holland  was  the 
very  worst  country  on  earth  for  a  compounder  of  mummies,  and  that 
ancient  Eg3rpt,  on  the  contrary,  whose  inhabitants  were,  by  all  accounts, 
a  lean  people,  was  the  very  best.  He  could  not  afford  to  travel  all  the 
way  to  £g3rpt  for  a  lean  subject,  but  on  weighing  the  matter  in  his  own 
mind,  he  came  to  entertain  the  belief,  that  something  of  the  sort  he 
wanted  might  be  met  with  nearer  home,  and  especiaUy  in  France,  where 
it  was  well  known  that  Moup  maigre,  grenouiUesy  and  sour  wine,  was 
the  common  sustenance  of  the  lower  classes. 

As  soon  as  he  was  fiiUy  possessed  with  this  belief,  he  was  seized  with 
an  earnest  desire  to  visit  France,  from  whence  he  might  bring  back  the 
only  desideratum  of  the  Leyden  Museum.  It  is  true  he  had  never  in 
his  life  been  &rther  from  that  town  than  his  own  luyH  hous,  which  was 
just  five  miles  along  the  Amsterdam  canal ;  but  now  the  .great  interests 
of  science  and  of  the  theeUrum,  anatomicum  demanded  an  extraordinary 
exertion,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  entrust  the  all-important  busi- 
ness to  any  one  but  himself.  His  resolution  being  finally  taken,  he 
assembled  the  anatomical  students  in  order  to  communicate  to  them  his 
intention.  At  the  moment  at  which  we  first  introduced  him  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering  his  valedictory 
address. 

Upon  this  occasion  he  was  more  than  usually  eloquent.     Seated,  as 
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we  have  said)  in  cathedrd^  and  listened  to  with  the  most  profound 
attention  by  the  fire-and-thirtj  grave  and  substantial  Dutch  students 
.who  had,  for  several  seasons,  been  enjopng  the  benefit  of  his  anato- 
mical demonstrations,  he  entered  fully  into  the  history  of  his  mummy- 
directed  labours.  He  began  with  the  learned  stranger  from  Gottingen, 
and  ended  with  the  last  abortive  mummy,  which  had  been  removed 
from  the  museum.  He  then  adverted  to  the  cause  why  Leyden  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  a  mummy ;  and  with  this  part  of 
his  address  the  Dutch  alumni  seemed  peculiarly  gratified.  He  went  on 
to  state,  that  it  was  his  fixed  resolve  that  the  stain  which  at  present 
attached  itself  to  their  museum  should  nevertheless  be  wiped  away ; 
and  that,  though  he  despaired  of  procuring  any  subject  lean  enough  in 
that  country,  he  did  not  doubt  of  meeting  with  one  in  France,  which,  as 
they  all  knew,  was  peopled  by  a  race  of  men  of  hr  less  solid  proportions. 
*^  With  this  view,"  concluded  the  illustrious  Von  Broech,  "  I  am  about 
to  proceed  thither.  I  shall  leave  you  for  a  brief  space,  only  to  return 
to  you  enriched  with  what  I  have  laboured  to  obtain  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  There  is  not  a  university  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Leyden,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  mummy  in  all  the  sarcophagi 
of  Egypt,  superior  to  that  which  shall  belong  to  you." 

The  alumni  were  evidently  affected  at  the  conclusion  of  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech's  address.  Dutchmen  seldom  shed  tears,  but  they 
walked  home  even  more  slowly  than  usual,  and  smoked  out  their  pipes 
without  speaking  another  word  that  day. 

Next  forenoon  there  was  a  more  than  usual  assemblage  on  the  quay, 
as  the  Rotterdam  treckschuyt  was  about  to  start.  Several  of  Von  Broech's 
brother  professors,  and  almost  all  his  pupils,  had  come  to  see  him  off. 
As  the  erudite  and  venerated  man  stepped  into  the  boat,  a  shadow  fell 
upon  their  &ces,  for  they  felt  that  one  whose  whole  existence  had 
hitherto  been  devoted  to  their  iheairum  anatomicumy  was  about  to 
proceed  into  a  far  country,  and  to  undertake  a  difficult,  it  might  be  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  purely  for  their  sakes,  and  the  love  he  bore  that 
ancient  and  renowned  seat  of  learning.  They  waved  their  hands  to 
him,  as  well  as  it  is  in  a  Dutchman's  nature  to  wave  a  hand,  which  is 
generally  at  the  end  of  a  short  and  rather  dumpy  arm ;  and  having 
done  so,  they  returned  to  their  own  chambers  to  await  the  event  in 
silence.  

The  chimes  of  the  Binnen-and-Buyten  Stad,  of  Rotterdam,  were 
proclaiming  the  hour  of  six,  p.  m.,  on  a  fine  summer  evening,  as  the 
Leyden  track-boat  came  slowly  in  sight.  Very  different,  in  point  of 
bustle  and  animaticm,  was  the  scene  on  the  banks  of  the  Maas  from 
any  which  was  ever  witnessed  in  the  sedate  university-town  of  which 
we  have  just  been  speaking.  The  quays  at  Rotterdam  were  all  alive 
with  the  bustle  of  tn^c.  Merchants,  brokers,  captains,  sailors,  porters, 
beg^;ars,  children,  and  many  others  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  both  native  and 
foreign,  hurried  backwards  and  forwards,  or  walked  leisurely  up  and 
down,  discoursing  apparently  upon  matters  of  weighty  moment. 

Among  this  motley  assemblage,  appeared  two  individuals,  in  close 
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conversatioiiy  whose  air  and  gait,  as  well  as  the  ntuneroiis  and  respectfol 
salutations  they  constantly  received,  indicated  to  the  most  weless 
observer,  that  they  were  persons  of  no  little  consequence.  They  were* 
in  £ict,  the  most  opulent  and  distinguished  merchants  in  Rotterdam ; 
and  in  that  town,  the  only  species  of  aristocracy  which  is  either  under- 
stood or  acknowledged,  is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  therefore,  if  Mynheers  Jan  Van  Daalen,  and  Tobias  Van 
Vleiten,  conscious  of  their  surpassing  riches,  looked  with  considerable 
superciliousness  on  the  surrounding  crowd,  tiirough  whidi  they  moved, 
among  them,  but  not  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  their  superciliousness,  however,  nei&er  of  our  opur 
lent  merchants  luid  been  blessed  with  anything  like  a  commanding 
presence,  or  at  least  anything  which,  out  of  Holland,  would  have  been 
considered  such.  Van  Daalen  measured  little  more  than  five  feet  in 
his  stockings ;  whilst  to  counterbalance  this  deficiency  of  stature,  it 
was  matter  of  doubt  whether  he  was  not  fiodly  as  broad  as  he  was  long. 
But  like  Sancha  Panza,  of  precious  memory.  Van  Daalen  prided  himsdf 
not  a  little  upon  his  rotundity ;  and  that  it  might  lose  none  of  its 
imposing  efifect,  he  constantly  wore  a  magnificently  powdered  wig, 
which,  like  a  white  cloud,  overshadowed  the  upper  half  of  his  per- 
son, whilst  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  findy  polished  Spanish 
cane,  considerably  taller  than  himself,  surmounted  with  a  large  and 
richly-painted  porcelain  head.  During  a  life  of  nearly  sixty*^  years, 
the  world  had  gone  well  with  Van  Daalen.  He  was  the  secret  owner  of 
several  ships,  which  traded  regularly  firom  Cadiz  to  lima,  and  other 
ports  in  the  Spanish  Main ;  and  his  speculations  were  commonly  so 
successful,  that  the  worthy  burghers  of  Rotterdam  often  saw,  with 
longing  eyes,  great  bags  of  gold  and  silver  coin  ddivered  at  the  door 
of  his  warehouse.  He  was  on  the  whole  as  good-natured  and  as  little 
selfish  as  a  wealthy  Dutch  merchant  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be.  He  had  married  early,  and  was  now  a  widower,  his  wife  having 
died  in  giving  birth  to  his  only  child,  Wilhelm  Van  Daalen. 

The  outward  man  of  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten  presented  a  strange  con- 
trast to  that  of  bis  companion.  He  was  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  his 
person  was  as  spare  as  it  was  lengthy.  His  complexion  was  dingy  and 
sallow ;  and  his  sharp,  prominent  nose  projected  like  a  wedge  from  his 
dried-up  and  hoUow  cheeks.  His  hirge,  dull,  grey,  fish-like  eyes, 
floated  beneath  a  brown  wig,  which  fitted  close  to  his  head.  He  wore 
a  long  cinnamon-coloured  frock  coat,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  evening,  was  buttoned  from  the  chin  to  the  knee,  thus 
exhibiting  the  unnatural  thinness  of  his  lengthy  figure,  in  one  unbroken 
line.  The  buttons  on  this  cinnamon-coloured  coat  were  the  only 
redeeming  point  in  Van  Vleiten's  costume :  they  consisted  of  double 
ducats ;  and  as  they  glittered  in  the  evening  sun,  many  a  poor  fellow, 
labouring  hard  fer  a  few  stivers,  could  not  help  breaking,  in  his  own 
mind,  the  tenth  commandment,  whilst  he  looked  at  them.  Van  Vleiten 
had  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  Batavia,  where  he  had  realised 
immense  wealth  in  the  skin  trade ;  and  its  hot  unwholesome  climate 
partly  accounted  for  the  very  bilious  and  exsanguineous  hue  of  his  own 
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cntide.  Loss  of  health,  howcTsr,  is  a  price  which  few  haye  the  good 
sense  to  refuse  to  pay  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  On  every  post 
day.  Van  Vleiten  had  made  large  remittances  from  Batayia  to  Rotter- 
dun,  where  his  funds  lay  at  good  interest,  and  whither  he  himself  at 
length  determined  to  follow  them,  accompanied  by  his  only  daughter, 
the  heiress  of  her  dead  mother's  beauty,  and  her  living  Other's  wealth — 
Wilhelmina  Van  Vleiten. 

Heer  Van  Daalen  and  Heer  Van  Vleiten  being  thus,  according  to 
the  Dutch  phraseology,  the  most  ^<  substantial  *'  merchants  in  Rotter- 
dam-^-although  the  epithet  seemed  to  apply,  more  appropriately, 
to  the  dumpy  Van  Daalen  than  the  flesUess  Van  Vleiten — it  had 
occurred  to  the  former  that  a  union  between  the  two  &milies  would 
be  mutually  desirable  and  advantageous.  His  son,  Wilhelm,  was 
just  four  years  older  than  Wilhelmina ;  he  was  a  young  man  of  good 
parts  and  sprightly  manners,  and,  as  he  had  always  exhibited  an 
•version  to  the  drudgery  of  a  mercantile  life,  his  &ther  had  at  length 
consented  to  buy  hun  a  commission  in  the  army,  in  which,  having 
already  seen  some  service,  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  he  was  a 
very  likely  person  to  win  the  heart  of  the  &ir  Vrow  Van  Vleiten.  Van 
Daalen  accordingly  set  his  heart  upon  the  match ;  and,  if  it  be  correct 
to  disclose  their  secret,  we  may  hint  that  the  young  people,  as  soon  as 
they  became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  each  other,  did  not  long  for  it 
less  eagerly  than  the  old  gentleman. 

In  his  meditations,  however,  on  the  mutual  advantages  to  accrue 
from  this  alliance,  Van  Daalen  had  overlooked  one  little  circumstance — 
namely,  that  the  sum  total  of  his  own  fortune  was  £ve  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats,  whereas  that  of  Tobias  Van  Vleiten  was  at  least  seven 
hundred  thousand.  This  little  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  the  latter,  as  soon  as  the  scheme  of  the  intermarriage  of  the 
fiimilies  was  propounded  to  him.  He  immediately  pointed  out  to  Van 
Daalen  that  the  bargain  he  proposed  to  strike  was  not  such  as  would, 
for  a  moment,  be  listened  to  on  'Change ;  and  as  he  had  made  so  much 
money  by  less  likely  means,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  see  why  he 
should  lose  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  ducats  by  his  daughter. 
Van  Daalen,  however,  was  not  a  man  to  be  repulsed  in  a  moment. 
He  renewed  the  attack  again  and  again,  and  though  Van  Vleiten  re- 
mained inflexible,  his  friend  did  not  yet  altogether  despair  of  making 
him  listen  to  what  he  considered  reason.  The  conversation  which  we 
have  already  stated  these  two  worthy  merchants  to  be  engaged  in, 
when  they  made  their  appearance  on  the  quay,  at  the  Maas,  was  de- 
voted once  more  to  this  momentous  subject. 

**  My  dear  Van  Vleiten,"  said  Mynheer  Daalen,  <<  only  consider — " 

'*  Mynheer  Van  Daalen,"  answered  Van  Vleiten,  with  more  than  his 
accustomed  sternness,  while  his  glassy  eyes  grew  a  little  brighter  than 
usual,  ''I  shall  consider  no  more  about  it;  five  hundred  thousand 
ducats  are  a  very  pretty  sum,  but  seven  hundred  thousand  are  prettier 
by  two-sevenths.  We  are  both  solid  men,  but,  till  you  have  made  up 
your  lee-way  by  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  you  cannot  rank  your- 
self upon  a  par  with  me."  So  saying,  he  pointed  significantly  at  his 
half  dozen  noble  East  Indiamen  at  anchor  in  the  Maas. 
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Van  Daalen  looked  towards  them  with  a  sigh,  and  he  might  have 
looked  longer  had  not  the  Leyden  trackboat  just  then  stoppeid  at  the 
quay,  and  he  and  his  companion  stood  together  at  some  little  distanoe  to 
see  the  passengers  step  a^ore.  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech,  with  his 
green  spectacles  and  peculiarly  scholastic  appearance,  was  the  first  who 
attracted  their  attention.  It  happened  that  in  proceeding  to  the  hostel, 
where  he  intended  to  spend  the  night,  the  learned  Tobanus  had  to 
pass  very  near  where  the  two  merchants  stood.  The  moment  his  eye 
fell  on  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  he  started  like  one  who  had  seen  a  spirit. 

*<  O  Isis  and  Osiris  I"  he  muttered  to  himself  in  Latin,  **  What  do  I 
behold?  either  a  living  mummy,  or  one  who  waits  only  dll  reapiration 
ceases  to  pass  at  once  into  that  blessed  state.  Here  is  the  visible  inter- 
position of  providence,  which,  out  of  its  regard  to  the  theairuin  anato- 
micum  of  Leyden,  intends  to  save  me  the  fatigue  of  my  proposed 
journey  I" 

Considering  how  the  mind  of  Von  Broech  was  possessed  with  only 
one  idea,  and  had  been  so  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  it  can  scarcely  be 
matter  of  surprise  that  the  long  anatomy  of  Van  Vleiten,  who  looked 
more  like  a  huge  cinnamon  stidk  iust  imported  from  Batavia  than  a 
human  being,  suggested  to  our  professor  the  belief  that  Egypt  had,  at 
length,  surrendered  up  one  of  her  children  for  his  use  and  behoof. 

"  Der  Duy vil  I"  said  Van  Vleiten  to  his  friend ;  "  why  is  that  pair 
of  green  spectacles  fixed  so  intently  upon  me  ?     Let  us  move  ofif." 

The  two  merchants  moved  off  accordingly,  and  walked  on  for  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  They  then  turned,  for  the  purpose  of 
retracing  their  steps,  but  they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than,  to  their 
utter  astonishment,  the  same  individual,  with  the  green  spectacles  and 
bushy  brown  wig,  met  them  in  the  face  I     All  parties  stopped. 

**  Sidvete  iUustrisnmi  /  **  said  Van  Broech ;  but  receiving  no  answer, 
he  continued,  after  a  moment's  pause»  <<  or  would  you  rather  that  I 
should  address  you  in  the  vernacular?  Unworthy  as  I  am,  I  am 
Doctor  Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech,  the  guardian  of  the  sciences  of 
the  United  Netherlands,  the  duly  appointed  and  installed  professor  of 
anatomy  and  natural  history  in  the  illustrious  academy  of  Leyden;  and 
I  now  have  the  surpassing  happiness,"  he  added,  looking  full  at  Von 
Vleiten,  *^  to  see  before  me  a  person  destined  to  increase  the  fame  of 
our  University,  and  to  add  to  the  permanent  glory  of  the  United 
Netherlands." 

Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  somewhat  soothed  by  this  last  declaration, 
requested  that  the  learned  Tobanus  would  be  a  little  more  explicit  in 
his  information. 

''Most  willingly,"  answered  the  professor;  ''but  what  I  have  to 
say  must  be  communicated  in  private." 

"  If  then  you  are  really  what  you  announce  yourself  to  be,"  replied 
Tobias,  whose  curiosity  began  to  be  excited  by  this  unexpected  ren- 
contre, "  you  may  call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  my  own  house,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two.  Any  one  will  inform  you  where  Heer 
Van  Vleiten  resides." 

"  I  shall  not  &il,"  said  Von  Broech,  bowing  profoundly,  and  casting 
many  a  longing  look  after  the  opulent  merchant  as  he  carried  his  thin 
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oeu%iuration  away  along  the  Maas,  accompanied  by  his  isA  friend.  Van 
Daalen. 

Brief  were  the  slumbers  which  that  night  visited  the  eyes  •£  Tobanos 
Eleasar  Yon  Broech.  The  great  aim  of  his  life  was  at.  length,  he  be- 
lieved, about  to  be  accomplished.  Cadaverous  as  he  looked,  he  did  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  Van  Vleiten  could  continue  long  in  the  land  of 
the  living,  and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  doubt  that  he  should  be 
able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  bequeath  his  body,  for  the  important  pur« 
poses  of  science,  to  the  ^ieatrum  anatomicum  of  Leyden. 

Scarcely  had  the  steeples  of  Rotterdam  rung  out  the  hour  of  noon, 
ere  Tobanus  presented  himself  at  the  stately  mansion  of  Van  Vleiten. 
To  the  still  &rther  heightening  of  his  delight,  he  was  ushered  into  an 
ajpartment  furnished  in  the  most  sumptuous  oriental  style.  Not  only 
did  Turkish  ottomans,  and  Egyptian  vases,  and  urns  of  Arabian  incense, 
and  Chinese  mandarins,  nodding  their  nicely-balanced  heads  from  porce- 
lain pedestaUf,  adorn  the  room,  but  the  walls  were  covered  with  an 
Eastern  paper,  on  which  were  painted,  in  gorgeous  colours,  many  of 
the  most  wonderful  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  that  rich  quarter 
of  the  globe.  More  conspicuous  than  all,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  stood  a  colossal  Indian  idol,  which  Van  Vleiten  had  brought  with 
him  from  Batavia,  and  which  Tobanus  at  once  recognised  for  a  figure 
of  the  ''  Great  Vishnu."  This  was  the  very  abode  where  he  who  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  illustrious  mummy  of  modem  times  ought 
to  reside.  Von  Broech  was  in  raptures,  and  his  hope  strengthened  into 
certainty  that  the  name  of  Van  Vleiten  was  destined  to  descend,  with 
his  own,  in  stecula  s€eculorum  / 

The  opulent  merchant  made  his  appearance  in  the  same  dress  he  had 
worn  the  day  before,  and,  if  possible,  looking  more  lank  and  thin  than 
ever.  Joy  sparkled  through  the  green  spectacles  of  Tobanus  as  he 
gazed  upon  his  emaciated  figure,  and  already  saw  him,  in  imagination, 
dead,  and  exsiccated  among  the  repositories  of  the  Museum. 

*'  Fortunate  man  I "  exclaimed  the  erudite  professor,  without  waiting 
for  the  usual  little. ceremonies  by  which  a  conversation  is  generally 
opened — '<  Fortunate  man  I  happy  was  the  hour  in  which  thou  wert 
bom,  and  happier,  fiur  happier,  will  be  that  in  which  thou  shalt  die  I 
Let  me  ask  you  one  question ;  Have  you  yet  made  your  will  ?" 

"  Sir  I "  said  Van  Vleiten,  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  mode  of 
address.  **  I  Juive  made  my  will ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  what  im- 
portance that  circumstance  should  be  to  you — a  perfect  stranger." 

"  A  codicil  I  a  codicil  I"  cried  Tobanus,  earnestly,  "  you  must  add  a 
codicil  to  that  will." 

«  To  what  effect?"  asked  Van  Vleiten. 

"  To  the  effect  of  ensuring  your  preservation  for  centuries — nay,  for 
thousands  of  years!  To  the  effect  of  making  science  your  debtor,  and 
posterity  your  firiends  I  To  the  effect  of  procuring  yourself  a  name  and 
a  being  that  shall  never  perish,  and  a  perpetual  residence  in  the  most 
illustrious  Museum  of  the  United  Netherlands  I" 

Van  Vleiten  opened  his  dull  eyes  to  their  full  extent. 

"  If  I  rightly  understand  you,"  said  he,  <'  you  mean  to  inform  me 
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thiit  jovk  are  in  possession  of  that  fiur*&med  secret^  the  €lMr  viU^,  hj 
which  the  body  is  preserved  inviolable  against  the  attacks  of  disette. 
Praj  be  seated.  If  yoor  learned  researches  have  made  yon  acquainted 
with  this  profound  mystery,  I  shall  indeed  be  happy  in  having  attracted 
your  regard." 

<<  Heaven  forbid  I"  answered  TobanuB,  ^'that  any  professor  of  the 
University  of  Leyden  should  devote  his  attention  to  so  vain  and  profit- 
less a  pursuit — ^a  branch  of  the  black  art,  and  an  engine  in  the  hands  of 
the  evil  one  I  No,  Mynhoer  Van  Vleiten»  I  am  indeed  possessed  of  the 
secret  of  presenring  Uie  body  £rmn  decay»  but  not  until  the  immortal 
spirit  has  quitted  its  earthly  tenement ;  and  the  testamentary  legacy 
which  I  wish  you  to  bequeath  to  Leyden  and  to  me,  is  your  own  person, 
in  order  that  tiie  one  thing  needful  may  thereby  be  added  to  our  incom- 
parable  Museum,  namely,  — —"  . 

^  Impertinent  scoundrel  I "  interrupted  Vaa  Vleiten,  barBting  into  a 
fury  that  deprived  him  of  all  self-command,  <<  do  you  dare  to  ask  that 
I — ^the  most  substantial  merchant  of  Holland,  a  counsellor  of  the  Indies, 
and  a  Bewindhebber  of  Rotterdam — shall  allow  my  body  to  be  given 
over  to  dissection,  for  the  gratification  of  your  depraved  appetite,  or  the 
benefit  of  your  pallary  academy  ?  '* 

^<  Most  worthy  sir  T'  re^ed  Tobanus,  with  great  coolness,  ^*  you 
totally  mistake  my  meaning.  Only  look  at  your  own  configuration ; 
like  the  venerable  Greek  sage,  ywmdt  vmvrw^  and  then  tell  me  whether, 
with  these  bloodless  limbs  of  yours,  you  would  not  make  the  very  worst 
subject  for  dissection  ever  laid  upon  the  table  of  our  iheatrum  anatomi" 
cum  f  I  have  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny  in  view  for  you.  The  rich 
tawney  hue  and  wdl-dried  proportions  of  your  rare  exterior  shall  never 
be  invaded  by  the  rude  knife  of  the  suiigical  demonstrator.  All  I  pro- 
pose is,  by  a  slight  process  of  disembowelling,  and  the  injection  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  m  cloves,  ginger,  pepper,  and  hot  spices,  to  perfect 
the  work  abready  neariy  finished  to  my  luurids;  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  putrescent  odour  ever  escaping  from  the  juiceless  aridity  of  your 
dry  but  still  life-like  body ;  and,  in  short,  to  hand  you  down  to  all  ages 
a  fimltless  specimen  of  a  mummy  I" 

'*  Of  a  what  T*  cried  Van  Vleiten,  hardly  able  to  speak  for  passion. 

<^  Of  a  mummy  I"  pursued  Tobanus  with  enthusiasm  ;  ^'  a  mummy 
compounded  like  unto  the  mummies  who  are  the  descendants  of  the 
Pharoahs.  By  many  a  generation  yet  to  come  thou  shalt  be  acknow- 
ledged for  one  of  the  children  of  Sesostris.  The  plebeian  appellation  of 
Tobias  Van  Vleiten  shall  be  sunk  for  ever,  and  thy  bloodless  arteries, 
cartilages,  lymphatics,  nerves,  bones,  and  skin,  shall  rejoice  in  the  m^H-e 
dignified  and  lustorical  name  of  Amenophis,  or  Tethmosis,  or  Pherun, 
or  Cheops,  or  Amasis;  or,  perhapsi  even  the  splendid  cognomen  of 
Osiris  itself  I" 

<<  Go  to  the  devil  I"  ejaculated  the  enraged  Van  Vleiten.  "  Insolent 
impostor,  begone  \"  and  so  saying  he  seized  the  head  of  a  nodding  man- 
darin, which  he  hurled  at  the  august  pericranium  of  Doctor  Tobanus 
Eleazar  Von  Broech.  Tobanus  stooped,  to  avoid  the  unwonted  missile, 
which,  glancing  over  his  shoulders,  unfortunately  fractured  the  nose  of 
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•tiie  '^  Great  Vishnu*'  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  This  disfigurement  of 
his  fiiToarite  idol  almost  drove  Van  Vleiten  distracted,  and  making  a 
spring  towards  Tobanns,  he  wonldi  in  all  probability,  haye  done  some^ 
thing  deadly,  had  not  the  illustrions  professor,  perceiving  his  intention, 
effected  a  rapid  retreat  towards  the  door,  and  leaving  one  of  the  skirts 
of  his  coat  in  the  hands  of  Van  Vleiten,  hastened  fran  the  house  with 
greater  expedition  than  he  had  ever  been  known  to  use  in  his  life  before. 

As  soon  as  the  professor  had  conveyed  himself  &r  enough  from  the 
impending  danger,  he  began  to  reflect,  with  no  little  suiprise  and  sorrow, 
on  the  strange  unwillingness  to  yield  to  his  high  destiny  which  had 
been  manifested  by  the  wealthy  merchant.  But  Tobanus  had  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  a  lofty  purpose  could  be  achieved  only  by  the 
most  undaunted  perseverance.  He  resolved  that  per  aspera  ad  aMra 
should  now  be  his  motto ;  he  feh  it  borne  in  upon  hmd,  as  it  were, 
that  Van  Vleiten  was  to  be  the  mummy  for  which  he  had  sought  so 
long;  and  being  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  prise,  he  returned 
to  tiie  vicinity  of  the  Bewindhebber's  mansion  at  night&ll,  and  after 
a  short  search  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  lodgings  immediately 
of^posite.  Here  he  resolved  to  watch,  tnco^,  the  outgoings  and  in- 
comings of  Van  Vleiten,  in  hopes  that  sometibing,  ere  long,  might  cast 
up,  which  would  turn  the  scale  of  fortune  in  &vour  of  the  science  of  the 
United  Netherlands. 

Meantime  Van  Vleiten,  who  was  by  no  means  of  a  strong  constitution, 
had  suffered  considerably  in  his  health  from  the  over-excitement  of  the 
scene  with  Von  Broech.  The  subsequent  exhaustion  had  tended  to 
increase  the  symptoms  of  a  lethargic  complaint  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  and  he  now  often  dosed  profoundly  for  hours  together,  at 
times  when  most  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Rotterdam  were  actively 
engaged  in  their  daily  occupations.  The  &ir  Wilhelmina  tended  her  fa- 
ther with  affectionate  solicitude,  and  though  no  danger  was  apprehended 
by  his  medical  advisers,  she  was,  nevertheless,  unremitting  in  all  the 
little  offices  of  filial  love.  A  good  daughter,  they  say,  makes  a  good  wife, 
and  Wilhelm  Van  Daalen  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  with  all 
his  soul.  But,  alas  I  the  chance  of  his  ever  becoming  the  husband  of 
Wilhelmina  seemed  now  farther  removed  than  ever,  for  his  firther,  in- 
stead of  increasing  his  fortune,  had  suffered  some  severe  losses,  by  one 
or  two  recent  ventures.  The  lovers,  however,  swore  eternal  fidelity, 
and  Wilhelm,  having  obtained  three  months*  leave  of  absence  from  his 
regiment,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  old  and  wealthy  nudden  aunt,  at 
Leyden,  in  the  vague  hope  that  she  might  possibly  be  prevailed  on  to 
offer,  in  his  behalf,  a  few  golden  arguments  to  Van  Vleiten. 

"  By  the  sword  of  Marlborough  I"  said  Wilhelm,  as  he  kissed  Wil- 
helmina's  hand  at  parting,  '^  we  must  either  prevail  on  these  old  people 
to  consent  to  our  happiness,  or  else  we  must  just  throw  ourselves  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  sink  or  swim  in  the  wide  world  as  many  other 
exceUent  young  persons  have  done  before  us." 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  about  ten  days  after  the  departure 
of  Wilhelm.    A  fortnight,  however,  had  not  elapsed,  when  one  night 
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our  friend  Toliftnus  Eleazar  Von  Broech  was  awakened  out  of  a  pro- 
found sleep  by  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street  immediately  under  his 
windows.  He  rose,  and  on  looking  out,  what  was  his  consternation  to 
behold  that  the  house  adjoining  that  of  Van  Vleiten  was  in  flames,  and 
that  the  fire  was  already  extending  to  the  mansion  of  the  latter ! 

"  Sacred  powers  I  *'  exclaimed  Tobanus,  '<  should  he  be  burned  to  ashes 
in  his  bed,  what  then  will  become  of  the  fixture  mummy  of  Leyden  ?  " 
The  thought  was  overwhelming,  and  hardly  taking  time  to  put  on 
his  green  spectacles,  and  wrap  a  loose  dressing-gown  round  his  portly 
person,  he  hastened  down  to  the  street.  Here  he  found  every  thing 
in  the  greatest  confusion ;  but  he  had  only  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
he  determined  to  effect  at  whatever  personal  risk.  Forcing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  he  entered  the  house  of  Van  Vleiten,  the  door  ci 
which  he  found  wide  open.  A  number  of  domestics  and  others  were 
•collected  in  the  hall,  but  such  was  the  panic  which  the  fire  had  created, 
that  not  one  of  them  would  venture  up  stairs  to  ascertain  the  &te  of 
their  unfortunate  master.  Tobanus  eagerly  inquired  the  way  to  his 
bed-room,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  him.  The  house  was  fiodl  of  smoke, 
but  he  rushed  on,  and  having  ascended  to  the  bedroom  floor,  he  speedily 
found  the  apartment  he  was  in  search  of.  He  flew  to  the  bed,  and  there, 
as  well  as  the  smoke  would  permit,  he  discovered  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  Van  Vleiten,  stretched  out  in  listless  unconsciousness. 

"  Su£focated  I  by  the  great  ibis  I  '*  cried  Tobanus.  '<  In  five  minutes 
more  he  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  cinders,  but  now  he  is 
the  property  of  the  United  Netherlands,  and  must  be  carried  off  by  me 
for  the  sake  of  this  and  future  ages." 

So  saying,  he  wrapped  the  body  of  the  most  substantial  merchant  of 
Rotterdam  in  a  blanket,  and  lifting  it  on  his  shoulders,  proceeded  down 
stairs.  The  fire  having  by  this  time  gained  ground,  every  body  had 
left  the  house,  and  in  the  street  greater  confusion  prevailed  than 
ever,  so  that  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  Tobanus  when  he  came 
out  with  his  flannel  burden,  and  quietly  slipped  across  the  street  to 
his  own  lodgings.  Here,  however,  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Having 
clothed  his  person  somewhat  more  decorously  than  his  haste  had 
hitherto  permitted,  he  carried  out  his  invaluable  prize  by  a  back  door 
in  the  grey  dawn  of  morning,  and  hastening  to  the  nearest  canal  basin, 
he  fortunately  found  a  track-boat  which  was  to  start  for  Leyden  at  five 
o'clock.  He  retreated  to  a  quiet  comer  of  the  cabin,  and  laying  down 
his  burden  beside  him,  he  never  moved  from  his  seat  till  he  felt  the 
boat  once  more  rub  against  the  quay  of  his  beloved  Leyden. 

The  professors  and  students  of  that  famous  university  were  soon 
made  aware  of  Von  Broech's  return,  and  also  of  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  expedition.  They  received  frvm  him  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  a  special  invitation  to  meet  him  that  very  evening  in  the  theatrum 
aneUomicumf  when  he  undertook,  so  confident  was  he  of  success,  to  go 
through  the  process  of  compounding  his  mummy  befbre  the  eyes  of 
them  all.  Expectation  was  on  tiptoe.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but 
Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech,  and  the  wonderful  revival  of  ancient 
science  which  was  to  be  achieved  by  him. 
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.  By  seven  o'clodc,  p.  m.,  the  theairum  anatomieum  began  to  fill. 
Students  and  professors,  all  with  grave  and  earnest  fiices,  walked  in  and 
took  their  respective  places.  Here  and  there  several  small  groups 
might  be  seen  conversing  seriously  in  an  undervoice.  On  the  demon- 
strator's table  lay  two  bodies,  one  of  which  had  been  ah*eady  partially 
dissected  and  lectured  upon ;  the  other  was  entirely  wrapped  up  and  con- 
cealed in  a  blanket.  Gums,  and  ointments,  and  spices,  and  cerements, 
and  various  surgical  instruments  of  curious  shape  were  arranged  in  due 
order  beside  it.  At  length  the  private  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
Tobanus  himself  entered  die  hall.  He  was  greeted  with  a  simultaneous 
burst  of  applause,  which  he  received  with  a  quiet  dignity,  implying  a 
subdued  consciousness  that  it  was  not  altogether  undeserved.  To  the 
applause  succeeded  silence  the  most  profound,  and  Tobanus,  without  as 
yet  uncovering  the  body,  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following  effect : — 

'<  Gentlemen,  you  see  before  you  the  consummation  of  the  labours  of 
many  years.  Within  the  folds  of  this  blanket  lies  the  being  destined  to 
supply  the  only  desideratum  now  existing  in  our  incomparable  Museum, 
and  to  pass  down  in  the  mummy  state  to  all  ages,  another  proof  of  the 
triumphs  of  Dutch  science,  and  of  the  matchless  superiority  of  this 
university  over  all  others.  I  need  not  recount  to  you,  gentlemen,  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  I  experienced  before  I  succeeded  in  securing 
this  invaluable  body ;  but  I  may  briefly  mention  that  they  were  enough 
to  have  appalled  the  stoutest  heart,  and  that  nothing  but  my  invincible 
desire  to  advance  the  permanent  glory  of  the  United  Netherlands,  could 
have  enabled  me  to  overcome  them.*' 

The  applause  was  here  renewed,  and  Tobanus  again  bowed  with 
dignity. 

^*  I  shall  now,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  <*  proceed  to  expose  to  your 
expectant  gaze  this  body,  so  un-Dutchlike  in  its  proportions,  but  so 
admirably  fitted,  by  the  tenuity  and  sun-driedness  of  all  its  limbs,  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  is  destined.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no-  one 
now  present  has  ever  beheld  a  corpse  so  predisposed  to  mummyism,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  as  that  which  I  shall  forthwith  disembowel 
in  your  presence." 

As  he  thus  spoke,  Tobanus  carefully  removed  the  blanket^  and  the 
long,  lank,  cinnamon-stalk-like  figure  of  Van  Vleiten,  surmounted  by  a 
white  night-cap,  which  he  had  worn  in  bed,  and  which  Van  Broech  had 
omitted  to  remove,  was  fully  submitted  to  the  view  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  the  Leyden  University.  Every  one  leant  forward  in 
his  seat,  and  fiixed  his  eyes  upon  it,  as  if  he  would  have  devoured  it  at 
a  gaze.  For  a  minute  or  so,  not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard,  and  Toba- 
nus had  abready  lifted  one  of  his  surgical  instruments,  and  was  about  to 
commence  operationst  when  a  young  man  suddenly  threw  himself  over 
the  benches,  and  rushing  up  to  the  table  caught  hold  of  the  Doctor's 
arm,  exclaiming  vehemently — 

<'  Heaven  and  earth  I  what  is  it  you  are  about  to  do  ?  By  the  sword 
of  Marlborough  I  that  is  Tobias  Van  Vleiten,  the  richest  merchant  in 
Rotterdam,  and  my  fiither-in-law  that  was  to  be  I" 

*^  Young  man,"  answered  Van  Broech,  with  that  dignity  of  de* 
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meanour  he  had  preserred  throughout,  and  at  the  same  time  disen- 
gaging himself  from  the  grasp  of  Wilhelm,  **  who  this  person  was 
diuring  his  life-time,  or  what  name  may  hare  belonged  to  him,  it  is 
muiecessary  now  to  inquire ;  the  soul  has  already  left  its  mansion,  and 
the  empty  body  is  about  to  pass  into  a  new  state  of  existence,  and  to 
receive  the  far  nobler  name  of  Ameaophis,  or  Tethmosis,  or  Cheops, 
or — 

^<  A  tmoe  with  your  unintelligible  jargon  1"  interrupted  young  Van 
Daalen,  **  the  worthy  Van  VLeiten  must  haye  died  suddenly,  and  you 
must  have  stolen  his  body,  for  by  no  other  means  could  you  possiUy 
have  become  possessed  of  it.  It  is  ill*gotten  property,  and  I  demand  its 
restitution*" 

**  A  murmur  of  dissatisfiution  here  rose  throughout  the  theatrmm 
anatomicwn*  Wilhelm  was  a.  stranger  to  all  the  students,  except  the 
one  with  whom  he  had  that  evening  accidentally  visited  the  haU,  and 
they  were  exasperated  at  the  charges  he  made  against  the  character  of 
their  professor,  in  which  they  conceived  the  whole  University  to  be 
implicated.  "Order  I"  "SUencel"  "Shame  I"  "Turn  him  out  I" 
resounded  from  all  quarters. 

"  I  shall  not  budge  from  this  spot,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  until  the  body  of 
my  deceased  and  respected  friend  be  delivered  up  to  me." 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  Tobanus,  a  good  deal  agitated,  "  the  cause  of 
science  is  at  stake ;  I  call  upon  you  for  your  assistance." 

Instantly  all  was  confusion ;  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  tUummi  rushed 
up  to  Van  Daalen,  and  were  in  the  very  act  of  laying  hands  upon  him, 
when,  all  at  once,  a  long,  low,  deep  groan  echoed  through  the  room. 
Every  one  stood  stock  still,  and  silence  was  restored  in  an  instant.  The 
groan  was  renewed  I  it  came  from  the  dead  body  of  Van  Vleiten  I  All 
eyes  were  bent  upon  it.  The  corpse  slowly  rose,  and  sat  up  on  the  table 
on  which  it  had  been  stretched.  A  pair  of  dull  glassy  eyes  opened,  and 
fixing  a  wild  vacant  stare,  first  upon  the  half-dissected  body  which  lay 
beside  it,  and  then  on  a  skelet<m  which  hung  dangling  by  a  cord  from 
the  roof,  fell  back  again  on  the  table  with  another  groan. 

"  SaCTed  powers  1"  exckimed  Van  Daalen,  "  he  is  not  dead !  Back  I 
back  I  he  may  yet  survive,  if  the  proper  restoratives  be  applied.  I  be- 
seech you  let  us  carry  him  to  the  open  tar;  my  aont's  house  is  not  far 
off;  he  must  be  removed  thither.    You  commit  murder  if  you  hesitate." 

Matters  were  now  much  changed,  and  though  Tobanus  himself  stood 
motionless,  the  very  picture  of  despair,  several  of  the  students  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  their  aid  to  Wilhelm,  who  wrapped  the  blanket  onoe 
more  carefiilly  round  Mynheer  Van  Vleiten,  and  had  him  carried  off 
immediately  to  his  aunt's  house.  Here  the  opulent  merchant  was  put 
to  bed,  and  the  best  medical  assistance  instantly  obtained.  Animation 
was  soon  restored,  and  the  physician  declared  that  the  patient  had  been 
suffering  merely  under  a  severe  lethargic  fit.  Intelligence  of  the  fire  at 
Van  Vleiten*s  house,  which  had  fortunately  been  extinguished  before 
much  damage  was  done,  and  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  the  owner 
of  the  mansion,  was  conveyed  to  Leyden  that  very  night.  The 
fears  of  the  affectionate  Wilhelmina  regarding  her  father's  safety,  were 
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allayed  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  she  immediately  set  out  for  Leyden, 
to  assist  in  bis  sick  chamber. 

It  was  some  time  before  Van  Vleiten  &irly  came  to  himself,  or 
recovered  from  the  fright  he  had  sustained.  For  several  days  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  process  of  embalming  had  not  actually  taken 
place,  and  that  he  was  not  at  least  as  much  of  a  mummy  as  a  living 
being.  He  declared  that  he  could  never  get  the  better  of  the  dreadful 
sensations  he  had  experienced  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  in  the 
theairum  anatomicumf  and  beheld  the  frightful  objects  that  presented 
themselves  to  his  bewildered  gaze.  By  constant  care  and  excellent 
nursing,  however,  he  at  length  manifested  symptoms  of  confirmed 
convalescence ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  reinstated  in  his  own  house  than 
he  intimated  to  the  delighted  Van  Daalens,  that  as  he  conceived  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  intrepid  interference  of  Wilhelm,  he  did  not  think  he 
could  do  less  than  bestow  upon  him  the  hand  of  Wilhelmina. 

It  was  a  merry  day  in  Rotterdam  when  the  respective  heirs  of  the 
two  richest  merchants  it  contained,  were  united  in  the  holy  bands  of 
matrimony.  From  that  day  Van  Vleiten,  to  his  own  astonishment, 
grew  fiitter  and  fiitter,  till  at  length  he  became  only  a  little  less  corpu- 
lent than  any  of  his  brother  burgomasters ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
unfortunate Tobanus  Eleazar  Von  Broech  gprew  rapidly  leaner  and  leaner; 
and  though  he  continued  to  haunt  for  some  years  longer  the  theatrum 
anatomicum^  he  dwindled  at  length  into  such  a  shadow,  that,  had  there 
been  another  professor  at  Leyden,  equally  versed  in  the  art  of  embalm- 
ing, Tobanus  himself  might  have  been  compounded  into  a  mummy,  for 
the  great  cause  of  science,  and  the  glory  of  the  United  Netherlands. 


ON  THE  GENIUS  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  NOSE. 


No  man  I  apprehend  will  be  tempted  to  deny  that  the  nose  is  a  most  inte- 
resting featiue ;  it  is  certainly  a  prominent  one,  and,  as  some  veiy  sapient 
philosophers  maintain,  strongly  indicative  of  moral,  intellectual  or  physical 
capabilities.  An  essay,  therefore,  on  noses,  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  literature  of  the  day..  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the 
features  serve  in  a  great  measure  to  indicate  individual  character,  most 
asniredly  the  nose  must  exercise  considerable  influence  in  guiding  the  observer 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judgment  The  nasal  organ  is  certainly  a  com- 
posed, sober,  and  serious  feature,  although,  by  a  strange  fatality,  it  is  continually 
exciting  the  risible  propensities  of  the  community.  There  is  indeed  an  anomaly 
in  the  nose,  that  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  every-day  rules  of  ratiocination. 
You  drink  with  the  month,  and  yet  die  nose  bears  the  stigma  attached  to  exces- 
sive potations.  This  is  highly  unjust,  but,  like  most  other  things  equally 
ineqmtable,  bids  fair  to  remain  unconnected  to  the  termination  of  time.  The 
fruitful  fjBmcy  of  Mother  Nature  has  been  taxed  to  produce  an  inexhaustible,  a 
miracttlous  variety,  I  may  say,  in  the  construction  of  noses.  We  have  the  Roman, 
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Grecian,  aquiluie,  flat,  pug,  snab,  &c.,  berides  a  multitude  of  othen,  which 
bear  uo  precise  name,  out  which  present  a  wonderful  diversitr  in  form  aud 
character.  Grecian  and  Roman  noses  have  taken  possession  of  the  liberal  arts ; 
they  exclusively  monopolize  painting  and  sculpture :  they  certainly  preside  orer 
beauty.  From  Che  flat-nose,  little  is  to  be  expected ;  a  pug-nose,  or  a  snub,  is 
easily  studied,  and  satisfactorily  defined ;  coquetry  and  ooxcomlny,  irritability 
and  sarcasm,  with  now  and  then  a  quantum  of  iU-natare,  are  most  assuredly 
the  attributes  of  such  noses.  Xantippe  and  all  the  celebrated  scolds  of 
ancient  and  modem  times,  must  have  possessed  determined  mtt^s.  But  how 
am  I  to  define  the  true  nose  of  genius  ?  The  nose  of  learning  and  poetiy,  of  wit 
and  humour,  is  like  genius  itsdf,  wayward  and  unfettered  by  common  rules, 
despising/orm,  and  original  in  e\'ery  respect  It  is  in  fact  nd  generis.  Perhaps 
one  full,  rubicund,  strongly  developed,  extensive  and  sonorous,  is*  the  cha- 
racter which  genius  more  generejly  affects,  in  the  selection  of  a  nose.  Indeed 
whenever  I  perceive  an  olfactory  feature  of  this  creditable  appearance,  I  imme- 
diately set  my  wits  to  work,  in  order  to  discover  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  great  man  who  possesses  the  enviable  article,  as  I  unhesitatingly  conclude 
the  owner  to  be  some  extraordinary  personage. 

The  first  pantomine  I  saw  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  filled  me  with  wonder 
and  delight  1  longed  to  become  acquainted  with  the  artist  The  very  next 
day  I  was  favoured  with  an  introduction  to  him;  I  gazed  with  admiration 
on  his  nose ;  my  astonishment  at  the  excellence  of  Sie  pantomine  ceased, 
and  my  belief  regarding  the  genius  of  that  feature  was  materially  strengthened. 
Covent  Garden  has  always  been  celebrated  for,  and  unrivalled  in  die  merit  of 
its  patomimic  performances, — and  why?  Surely  there  are  capital  painters,  and 
machinists,  clowns,  scene-shifters,  candle-snufiers,  and  writers  at  other  theatres? 
Certainly,  but  then  no  other  theatre  in  the  metropolis  can  boast  the  command 
of  a  nose  like  Mr.  Farley's.  It  is  undoubtedly  by  the  nose  that  you  can  scent 
out  the  merits  of  an  individual.  What  great  man  was  ever  known  to  fail  in 
the  possession  of  a  peculiar  nose?  Let  us  go  back  to  ancient  times,  and 
what  do  we  find  in  the  ornaments  of  those  ages  ?  Why  a  curious  collection  of 
singular  and  characteristic  noses:  £sop,  Socrates,  Cicero,  Ovid,  eum  muitis 
aliis  suddenly  come  before  the  mind^s  eye,  displaying  amazing  genius  in  the 
organ  of  scent  Indeed  so  vividly  impresed  are  their  noses  on  my  imagination, 
that  whenever  I  pass  by  a  masquerade  warehouse,  I  cannot  help  fiwcying  they 
ap|»ear  in  striking  array  at  the  window,  to  excite  my  respect  and  yeneration. 
It  18  unquestionably  a  compliment  paid  to  those  worthies,  and  a  tribute  granted 
to  their  genius,  thus  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  their  most  mentorious 
noses. 

In  modem  times,  what  benefits  owe  we  not  to  the  nasal  apparatus!  It  is 
indeed  to  the  nose,  that  we  are  indebted  for  "  the  School  for  Scandal,"  **  Can- 
dide,"  and  numerous  other  immortal  productions.  Among  the  multifiirions 
deserts  for  which  Sheridan  was  conspicuous,  his  nose  will  decidedly  claim  a 
distinguished  place ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  **,  **,  **,  and  many  others, 
whose  names  it  would  be  supehSuous  to  recount-  Considering  the  impor- 
tance and  influence  of  the  feature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  hare  been 
made  the  subject  of  much  debate  and  speculation.  A  good  deal  has  been 
written  on  this  very  interesting  topic,  on  both  sides  of  the  question :  praise  and 
abuse  have  alternately  fallen  liberally  on  the  nose,  and  it  would  be  a  curious 
task,  no  less  than  a  rod  service  to  mankind,  to  collect  the  various  pieces  in  prose 
and  Terse,  that  have  been  composed  on  the  subject  The  witty  Spanish  poet, 
Quevedo,  was  never  perhaps  more  felicitous  than  in  the  first  hne  ik  his  sonnet 
on  this  theme : 

"  Erne  an  hombre  a  ima  nariz  pegado !" 
Which,  literally  translated,  means 

"  Thete  was  a  man  stack  to  a  nose !  " 
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So  magnificent  a  beginning  conld  not  adequately  he  pursued,  and  accor- 
dinglr  the  following  lines  of  Sie  sonnet  fall  considerably  in  the  scale  of  meritt 
and  that  is  precisely  the  reason  why  we  forbear  presenting  the  whole  compo- 
sition to  our  readers. 

Amonff  our  curious  researches,  we  find  some  verses  which  a  friend  of  ours, 
who  is  deeply  read  in  Oriental  literature,  has  translated  from  the  Sanscrit 
language.  The  composition  relates  to  the  serious  inconvenience  which  befel  a 
loving  couple,  arising  from  a  superabundance  of  nose,  in  the  swain » 

Complaint. 

"  Oh  Selim,  Selim,  cease  to  swear 
I  am  au  angel  sweet  and  fair  ; 
Let  him  not  speak  of  lovers*  bliss. 
Who  never  yet  bestowed  a  kiss.** 

Now  follows  a  reason. 

"  My  chaiming  Ourka  do  not  blame. 
A  want  of  ardour  io  my  flame, 
I  have  the  will,  but  lack-a-day ! 
You  see  my  nose  is  in  the  way." 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  sundry  contrivances,  to  which  these  unfoi^ 
tunate  lovers  resorted,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  wished-for  kiss ;  they  succeeded  at 
last  in  their  endeavours,  but  the  appearance  which  they  made  at  the  moment 
was  somewhat  singular : — 

**  Sideways  he  kissed  his  Ouxka  dear  ! 

His  nose  went  far  beyond  her  ear. 

And  seemed,  perchance,  to  the  beholder, 

A  sausage  garnishing  a  shoulder  !'* 
The  ingenious  Dr.  Bowring,  to  whom  the  world  of  letters  is  so  largely  indebted 
for  his  translations  from  the  unpronounceable  languages,  is,  we  believe,  preparing 
for  the  press,  a  work  on  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  Patagonians.  Among  the 
gems  which  are  to  adorn  this  collection,  is  a  piece  concerning  the  nose ;  we 
have  made  free  with  the  composition,  humbly  trusting  that  the  Doctor  will  not 
feel  offended  at  a  theft,  meant  solely  in  a  kindly  spirit  toward  him  and  his 
reputation.  We  give  both  the  original  and  the  version,  by  which  means,  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  old  Patagonian  idiom,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
spirit  and  fidelity  of  the  translation. 

**  Oki  Poki  tiusltUpochti 
Kinni  VMithi  xl  zock 
Xifctipolcht  cucambo  soglhti 
Muzma  lickoe  zuglti  hock,*' 

"  I  poke  the  fire  and  yet  it  glows. 
Far  less  than  doth  a  certain  nose  ; 
The  man  must  drink  both  Port  and  Hock, 
Rum,  Brandy,  Gin,  and  other  spirit." 

Several  things  deserve  attention  in  this  specimen  of  Patagonian  poetry.  In 
the  first  place  it  clearly  proves  that  the  natives  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
the  poker,  and  had  some  knowledge  of  German  wines.  Who  the  owner  of  the 
singular  nose  was,  neither  the  original  poet  nor  the  translator  takes  the  trouble 
to  tell  us ;  we  conclude  the  lines  were  written  with  the  view  that  they  should 
not  go  farther  than  a  family  circle,  but,  like  many  other  attempts  at  verse  made 
under  similar  professed  intentions,  they  got  a  publicity  beyond  what  was  ori- 
ginally contemplated.  What  surprise  us  most  are  the  excessive  freedom  and 
boldness  of  the  translation.  Our  readers  may  possibly  find  a  deficiency  of 
rhythm  in  the  words  **  hock  and  spirits."  Still  poetical  license  sanctions  the  prac- 
tice of  insufficient  rhymes,  and  if  we  had  the  time  and  the  will,  we  could 
adduce  many  examples  from  ancient  and  modem  poets  to  justify  the  '^  hock 
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and  spirits  **  of  Doctor  Bowring.  Besides,  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  difficulties  of  rendering  into  so  poor  a  language  as  the  Englishjthe  spirit 
^f  80  copious,  energetic,  and  idiomatic  a  one  as  the  Patagonian.  We  defy  the 
most  able  linguist  and  consummate  translator  to  render  the  full  force  and  mean-' 
ing  of  the  foUowing  word  into  common  English — 
xxtpttrytshtphiafdhitnel — 
yet  such  words  often  occur  in  the  unknown  languages. 

The  acute  and  erudite  Triglandius  has  published  a  Treatise  on  Noses,  which 
we  consider  of  immense  utility,  and  therefore  would  advise  our  readers  to  pro- 
cure it  with  all  possible  speed.  We  are  not  sure  whether  upon  the  whole  it  is 
so  pleasant  as  our  own  writings  on  the  subject,  but  still  it  deserres  attention. 
Certainly  he  makes  no  mention  of  Dr.  Bowring's  translation,  nor  is  there  any 
illustrative  anecdote,  and  this  must  be  considered  a  sad  oversight  The  ancieut 
Egyptians  were  not  distinguished  by  eminent  nasal  organs  yet  there  is  a  tra- 
dition that  the  first  architect  of  the  Pyramids  was  remarkable  for  a  colossal 
nose. 

Without  recurring  either  to  the  classic  or  the  unknown  languages,  our  ver- 
nacular supplies  us  with  eiLcellent  morsels  of  poetrv  dedicated  to  the  nose.  We 
doubt  whether  the  public  are  acquainted  with  tke  following  specimen,  and  there* 
fore  have  ventured  to  insert  it : 

**  Ned  is  so  short,  his  nose  so  long. 

To  say»  the  nose  of  Ned»  were  wrong  ; 

That  each  may  rank  in  due  degree 

*  Ned  of  the  nose '  the  phrase  should  be. 

Poor  Ned  to  it  belongs,  instead 

Of  it  belonging  to  Poor  Ned  V 

It  is  a  strange  oversight  in  the  author  of  these  lines  to  designate  thb  very  notey 
person  by  the  simple  appellation  of  Ned.  There  are  so  many  Neds  iu  the  world, 
that  really  one  would  be  puzzled  to  assign  this  portentous  noie  to  the  rightful 
owner ;  we  should  advise  the  real  Simon  Pure  to  come  forward  and  let  us 
have  a  sight  of  it 

The  facetious  Mr.  Theodore  Hook  has  \«Titten  an  excellent  song  on  the 
subject,  which  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  insert  here.  The  admirers  of  Shak- 
speare  (a  pret^  considerable  number)  must  remember  that  the  great  poet 
has  devoted  part  of  his  amazing  genius  to  the  matter  under  consideration. 
Indeed,  the  celebrity  of  Bardolph^s  nose  ^ill  endure  as  long  as  the  name 
of  the  mighty  bard  himself,  which  we  take  to  be  a  most  venerable  longevity. 
Stevens,  Malone,  Johnson,  and  other  commentators  of  Shakspeare,  are  greatly 
to  blame  for  not  giving  sufficient  importance  to  Bardolph's  "  lantern  in  the 
poop."  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  first  duty  and  business  of  commentators 
(after  abusing  their  predecessors)  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  swelling  the  bulk 
of  the  work  on  which  they  comment,  to  double  its  size.  How  is  it  then  that 
not  even  a  single  page  is  devoted  to  an  erudite  illustration  and  exposition  of 
Bardolph's  extraoroiuary  feature — a  feature,  too,  which  used  to  serve  the  owner 
for  sucn  a  splendid  diversity  of  purposes.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  it  was  avail- 
able in  the  capacity  of  a  link  to  light  Master  Bardolph  to  the  public  houses. 
Now  only  conceive  of  what  immense  service  this  must  have  been  at  a  time 
when  no  one  dreamt  of  the  discovery  of  gas ;  when  London  was  so  imperfectly 
illuminated  as  to  render  it  specially  perilous  to  walk  about  the  streets  in  a  darx 
night :  then  again  this  very  I'eculiar  lamp  consumed  no  oil,  but  derived  its 
nourishment  from  the  pure  spiritt  that  presided  at  Bardolph's  potations.  There 
is  a  tradition  in  Andalusia,  somewhat  resembling  the  interesting  account  of 
Bardolph's  nasal  appendage ;  still  it  savours  so  strongly  of  the  miraculous,  that  we 
are  almost  afraid  to  present  it  as  deserving  implicit  faith.  It  is  related  that 
there  lived  a  man  at  Carmona  possessing  a  tremendous  fiery  nose.    This  person 

S)t  into  a  rage,  one  night  at  supper,  wiui  his  better  half,  and  giving  a  kick  to 
c  table,  extinguished  the  light    The  wife,  amidst  the  obscurity  which  per- 
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▼aded  the  room,  observed  a  fiery  globular  spark  buoyed  in  the  air,  and  witb 
great  pronmtitude  applied  the  candlestick  to  it  Lo !  what  w&s  her  astonishmem 
when  she  mscoyered  that  she  bad  lighted  the  candle  at  her  irascible  husband's 
nose !  Probably  it  was  this  same  individual,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  his 
friends  made  it  a  common  practice  to  use  his  olfactory  organ  to  light  their  cigars. 
But  independent  of  these  extraordinary  uses,  for  which  some  noses  have  been 
available,  we  perceive  in  daily  life  the  multifarious  services  they  render  to  man- 
kind. Now  let  us  calmly  ask  how  would  snuff-takers  indulge  their  taste  without 
noses  ?  Again,  what  would  be  the  use  of  pocket  handkerchief  ?  Would  John 
Farina,  the  immortal  inventor  of  eau-de-Calo^ne^  have  realised  a  fortune  ?  And 
what  would  become  of  the  whole  tribe  of  perfumers  ?  nay,  even  the  very  exist- 
ence of  odoriferous  flowers  would  be  useless ;  the  rose  itself  would  lose  half  its 
merit,  and  then  of  course  one  half  of  the  poetry  on  the  rose  would  be  lost  to  the 
world.  With  just  reason  does  the  Persian  poet,  Saadi,  exclaim— 
"  Oh  !  Queen  of  flowen !  lovely  rose! 
What  wouldst  thou  be  without  the  nosal" 
But  if  any  thing  else  were  necessary  to  prove  the  genius  and  poetry  of  the  nose, 
we  have  but  to  recur  to  the  fijororative  expressions  which  we  find  even  in  familiar 
parlance.  Now  observe, "  He  pokes  hie  note  every  wftciv/'  Can  any  thing  be 
more  appropriate  to  designate  a  meddling  intmdep-— a  carious  Paul  Pry :  again, 
**  /  smell  a  rat;^^  what  strong  meaning  is  there  in  that  humble  metaphorical 
phrase !    But  exunpiea  are  endless. 

The  SBfeasm  «iid  shrewdness  clearly  perceptible  in  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
noie,  plasttfy  foretold  that  some  day  or  other  the  possessor  of  that  enviable  organ 
woala  arrive  at  an  exalted  station.  The  genius  of  the  nose  does  not  merely 
applj  to  the  highest  walks  of  intellect,  but  embraces  a  wide  range  in  the  domi- 
nion of  talent.  Thus  the  nose  is  equally  advautageous  to  the  mathematician 
and  the  poet — ^the  philosopher  and  the  warrior — ^the  statesman  and  the  artist. 
In  our  own  days  the  benevolent  Owen  of  Lanark  has  given  a  peculiar  noeey 
turn  to  philanthropy  ;  and  every  one  who  sees  our  friend  PickersgiU,  will  not 
feel  surprised  to  find  him  an  artist  of  first-rate  talents,  if  they  merely  observe 
his  nose.  In  fine,  if  any  thing  else  were  wanting  to  convince  us  of  tlie  dignity 
of  the  nose,  we  have  but  to  survey  ourself  in  the  glass,  and  every  remaining 
doubt  is  dissipated  at  once. 

T.  De  T. 


TO  THE  BELOVED. 

I  miNK  of  thee,  when  Moming'i  blush  of  roses 

Maikes  glad  the  wa ; 
When  on  the  brook  the  Moon's  pale  smile  reposes, 

All  mourofullte. 
Upon  the  road  that  distant  is  and  crowded. 

Thou  eieet'st  mine  eyes— 
And  on  the  j^th  o*er  which,  in  terror  shrouded, 

The  wanderer  flies. 
1  hear  thee  in  the  summer  waters,  playing 

Adown  the  hill ; 
I  woo  thee  while  in  leafy  thickets  straying. 

When  all  is  still. 
Ever  with  thee !  thoneh  hence  thy  home  be  far,  love, 

Thou'f t  always  near : 
The  sun  descends-^O !  hke  thine  own  seewt    star,  love. 

Arise  !-.Appear«  W. 
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Land  of  my  soul !  what  meet  farewell 

Shall  trembling  lips  like  mine  address  thee  ? 
Such  struggling  dioughts  my  bosom  swell 
That  woras  J  scarce  can  find  to  bless  thee ! 
Fame  to  thy  sons  of  noble  race ! 
Joy  to  thy  maids  of  matchless  grace! 
Peace  to  my  father^s  dwelling  place, 
And  health  to  all  who  lore  thee ! 

What  child  of  thine  may  hope  to  find, 

Amid  the  climes  where  Fate  shall  lead  him, 
The  virtues  that  he  leaves  behind. 
Thy  truth,  thy  honour,  and  thy  fireedom  ? 
Th^  shun  the  blood-stained  soil  of  France, 
In  Kome  they  sleep  in  death-like  trance — 
Helvetia's  mountams  knew  them  once, 
And  for  thy  sake — I'll  love  her  S 

Yet  there,  even  there — ^thy  heath-clad  hill, 

Thy  clear  brown  steams — the  woods  that  line  them, 
Thy  fairy  lakes  shall  haunt  me  still. 
And  mock  the  lands  that  would  outshine  them. 
In  vain  shall  Alps  invade  the  sky. 
And  rivers  roll  majestic  by, 
And  mightier  lakes  expanded  lie — 
Like  thine,  I  cannot  love  them ! 

Sounds  too  there  are — as  all  have  known, — 

Upon  the  soul  resistless  stealing. 
From  voice  of  friends,  the  mingled  tone 
Of  Scotia's  music — ^mirth  and  feeling ! 
Oh  Italy !  thy  matchless  art 
A  moment's  rapture  may  impart. 
Like  these,  it  ne'er  can  reach  the  heart 
From  infiincy  that  lov'd  them ! 

There  is  a  root,  a  darling  spot. 

Whose  charms  no  other  scene  can  borrow. 
Whose  smiles  can  cheer  the  darkest  lot. 
Can  double  joy,  and  lighten  sorrow. 
Through  marble  halls  I'll  coldly  roam, 
Unenvious  of  the  princely  dome. 
And  from  their  state,  my  lowly  Home ! 
StiU  more  111  learn  to  love  thee. 

But  for  that  friend  who  guides  my  way. 

That  tie  which  Death  alone  can  sever ; 
Unable  or  to  go,  or  stay. 

My  heart  would  linger  on  for  ever. 
But  duty  calls,  the  sail  is  set, 
And  eyes  with  friendly  tears  are  wet — 
Adieu,  adieu !  Oh !  ne'er  forget. 
Till  I  return,  to  love  me! 
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FROM    A   traveller's   JOURNAL. 


<*  The  religion  of  Italy  may  be  termed  a  Service  of  the  Saints,  and  of 
these  the  Virgin  takes  precedence ;  for  which  reason,  according  to  the 
principle  of 

a  potion  fit  denominatio, 

the  popular  devotion  should  be  called,  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Madonna 
creed. 

<<  In  the  miraculous  hut  at  Loretto  are  still  sold  as  relics  ashes  from 
the  hearth  at  which  it  is  said  the  Virgin  dressed  the  food  of  the  infant 
Jesus ;  and  no  present  is  more  gratifying  to  an  Italian  girl  than  a  rosar^ 
consecrated  at  the  Virgin's  chapel  in  that  sanctified  locality.  FeW 
churches  contain  less  than  a  dozen  images  or  pictures  of  the  Madonna, 
of  whom  engravings,  casts,  or  carvings,  may  be  found,  not  only  in 
every  house,  but  in  almost  every  room  throughout  Italy.  To  some  of 
these  rude  designs  are  attached  popular  songs,  or  rather  lyric  airs,  of 
which  the  following  liberal  translation  is  a  characteristic  specimen : — 


1. 
O  bella  speranza  mia, 
Dolce  amor  mio,  Maria, 
Ta  sei  la  vita  mia, 
La  pace  mta  sei  Tu. 
Quando  Ti  chiamo,  o  penso 
A  Te,  Maria,  mi  sento 
Tal  gaudio,  tal  cootento, 
Che  mi  rapisce  ilcuor. 

Ti  prego,  o  Madre  pia, 
A  benedir  dal  ciel 
L'anima  mia. 


Se  mai  pensier  funesto 
Viene  a  turbar  la  mente. 
Sen  fugge,  allorchi  senti 
II  nome  Tuo  chiamar. 
In  questo  mar  del  mondo 
Tu  sei  I'amica  Stella 
Cbe  puoi  la  navicella 
Deir  alma  mia  salvar. 

Ti  prego,  etc.  etc. 

3. 
Sotto  Tuo  be]  manto, 
Amata  mia  Signora, 
Viver  io  voglio,  e  ancora 
Spero  morir  un  di. 
Che  se  mi  tocca  in  sorte 
Finir  la  vita  mia 
Amando  Te,  Maria, 
Mi  tocca  il  cielo  ancor. 
Ti  prego,  etc.  etc. 


1. 

Of  all  my  hopes  the  fairest ! 
Of  all  my  loves  the  dearest ! 

My  peace !— jny  life ! — ^when  at  thy  shrine 
I  gaie  on,  and  adore  thee. 
Heaven  sheds  its  raptures  o*er  me. 

Madonna  mine  f 
Hail,  Mother  merciful ! — O  give 
Thy  blessing,  that  my  soul  may  live ! 


2. 
When  sinful  thoughts  would  wile  me. 
Or  evil  thing[s  beguile  me, 

They  shnnk— they  fly  before  thy  name — 
Mv  bark,  in  the  commotion 
Of  life's  tempestuous  ocean. 

Steers  by  thy  flame. 
Hail,  Mother  merciful  \-^J0  give 
Thy  blessing,  that  my  soul  may  live  ! 

3. 

Dear  Lady !  would'st  thou  yield  me 
Thy  robe  of  grace,  to  shield  roe, 

How  tranquil  were  thy  pilgrim's  way  J 
When  Death  appears  in  terrors. 
May  it  conceal  my  errors 

From  Heaven  s  bright  ray ! 
Hail,  Mother  mercifulT— O  give 
Thy  blessing,  that  my  soul  may  live ! 
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4.  4. 

Stendi  le  Tue  catene  Love*s  willing  captive — ^never, 

£  m'incatflna  il  cuom.  Sweet  Mary  ■.  would  I  sever 
Che  prigionier  d*  amore  Thy  chain  twined  roond  this  heart  of  mine  ^ 

Fedele  a  te  sard  To  God  it  hath  vnited 

£cco  il  mio  cuor,  Maria,  That  heart  for  ever  plighted 
£  Tuo,  non  e  piu  mio ;  Madonna !  thine — 

Prendilo  e  dalfo  a  Dio^  HaU,  Mother  mereifel !— O  give 

Ch'io  non  lo  voglio  piu  Thy  blessings  that  my  sonl  may  live ! 
Ti  prego,  etc.  etc 

'<  From  this,  and  the  many  similar  hymns  in  Italy,  it  is  ohyious  that 
to  the  superstitious  native  the  Madonna  is  the  hope  and  guiding-star  of 
his  earthly  career,  his  preserver  from  evil  thoughts  and  temptations, 
his  mediatrix  with  the  Deity,  and  his  comforter  in  the  hour  of  <ie«th. 

^  The  tender,  and  even  impassioned  tone  which  prevails  in  all  tiiese 
songs,  indicates  rather  an  earthly  than  a  spiritual  feeling.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  readily  accounted  for  by  all  those  who  have  seen  the  beaatiful 
Madonnas  of  Perugino,  Raphael^  and  Guido. 

''  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  divinities  of  Greece  were  created  by 
Homer  and  Hesiod :  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  saints,  which  are,  in  fiict,  the  deities  of  Italy,  derive  their  enduring 
influence  from  the  magic  power  of  her  great  painters.  In  this  close 
connexion  between  rehgion  and  the  arts,  Italy  has  given  an  example 
which  Protestant  Europe  might  do  well,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  imitate. 
The  churches  of  many  of  the  smaller  Italian  cities  contain  better  paint- 
ings than  most  Protestant  cathedrals.  The  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  banished,  not  only  pictures  and 
images,  but  even  the  Cross,  the  common  symbol  of  Christianity,  from 
the  interior  of  the  reformed  churches,  while,  singularly  enough,  it  still 
receives  a  place  upon  their  domes  and  spires. 

'<  The  affection  cherished  by  the  fervid  Romans  for  the  Ma- 
donna, is  no  where  more  naturally  illustrated  than  in  the  slight  but  ad- 
mirable etchings  of  Pinelli,  whose  design  of  a  group  of  women  and 
children  performing  their  evening  service  to  the  Virgin  at  Tivoli,*  is 
worth  a  dozen  common-place  oil  paintings.  The  devout  look  and 
gesture,  and  the  engaging  simplicity  of  character  in  the  peasant,  who, 
as  he  rides  by  on  his  donkey,  raises  his  hat  and  looks  up  reverentially 
at  the  shrined  intercessor,  are  worthy  of  our  English  Raphael,  the  vener- 
able Stothard :  an  artist  of  whom  the  herd  of  amateurs  will  boast  when 
they  have  lost  him,  but  whose  poetical  and  beautiful  mind  has  never 
been  duly  appreciated  by  the  English  public." 


*  See  the  Engraving  that  accompanies  this  number. 
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JOHN  PYM. 

The  man  whose  name  btands  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  has  a  ri^t  to  be  men- 
tioned first  among  the  early  patriots  of  England.  If  ever  diere  existed,  in  any 
nation  or  time,  one,  in  whose  mind  the  spark  of  liberty  indeed  met  with  con- 
genial matter,  and  kindled  up  into  *^  a  flame  of  sacred  yehemence,"  how  truly 
may  it  be  said  of  him,  whose  singularly  daring  and  elevated  energy  constituted 
him  leader  of  an  assembly  of  '*  me  greatest  geniuses  for  government  the  world 
ever  saw  embarked  together  in  one  common  causey"*  whose  stirring  and 
indefatigable  spirit,  and  energetic  eloquence,  made  him  the  fitting  ozgan  of 
awakened  multitudes ;  and  whose  whole  conduct,  guided  ever  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  country  and  the  obvious  rights  of  his  feUow-citizens,  is  calculated 
to  honour  his  memory  to  the  latest  posterity. 

John  Pym,  though  of  a  "private  Quality  and  condition  of  life,"t  was  de- 
scended of  a  good  fkmily  in  Bedfordsliire,  where  he  was  bom  in  1584.  Little 
is  known  of  his  eady  years,  but  that  he  pursued  his  studies  in  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  (where  he  was  educated),  with  the  same  constant  and  unremitting 
perseverance  which  ever  characterized  him  in  his  subsequent  conduct,  and 
which,  in  all  probabili^,  gave  rise  to  the  unworthy  sneer  of  Clarendon,  im- 
plicitly adopted  by  subseauent  historians,  that  "  his  parts  were  ra^er  acquired 
by  industry  than  supplied  by  nature  or  adorned  by  art."  He  was  also,  at  this 
time,  much  noted  for  a  shrewdness  and  decision  of  character ;  and,  at  an  early 
period,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  powerful  friend  of  his  family,  the  great 
whig  Earl  Bedford,  who  placed  him,  on  his  letum  from  College,  in  a  responsible 
situation  in  the  Exchequer,  with  a  view,  probably,  to  accustom  him  to  those 
teachings  of  plain  and  practical  business,  and  to  those  habits  of  close  investi 
cation  of  matters  of  political  finance,  which  would  enable  him  to  take  a  more 
decided  and  active  part  in  the  great  transactions  of  which  it  was  evident  Eng- 
land must  shortly  become  the  theatre. 

It  was  at  that  momentous  period  of.  the  reign  of  James,  when  the  commons 
refused  to  chaffer  any  longer  with  the  king  about  their  positive  rights,  that  the 
protegi  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  was  introduced  to  parliament  throng  that  noble- 
man's borough  of  Tavistock.  Young  Pym  instantly  took  his  seat  near  the 
venerable  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  bearing  stoutly  up  against  the  pressure  of 
three  quartets  of  a  century,  and  busied  in  unfolding  to  his  countrymen  those 
old  parliamentary  rolls,  wherein  were  embodied  the  much-loved  precedents 
that  justified  the  great  lawyer  in  taking  his  firm  and  unyielding  stand  on 
the  ancient  ways  of  the  constitution.  It  would  be  impossible  to  mention  any- 
thing that  proves  more  clearly  the  singular  abilities  of  the  new  member  for 
Tavistock,  than  that  he  speedily  acquired  great  influence  and  authority  in  an 
assembly  which,  at  that  time,  included  a  vast  proportion  of  the  wealth  and 
talent  of  his  native  country.  He  brought  from  the  Office  of  the  Exchequer  the 
most  perfect  and  accurate  habits  for  arranging  and  conducting  of  business ;  | 
his  statements  and  arguments  were  unusually  clear,  plain,  and  convincing ;  and 
the  language  in  which  he  clothed  them  unusual  in  that  day.  The  pedantic  and 
flowery  style,  so  common  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  will  be  sought 
for  in  vdn  in  the  speeches  of  Pym :  they  commanded  the  attention  of  the  house, 
not  by  far-fetched  thoughts  or  fulsome  compliments,  but  by  good  sense  and 
moral  wisdom,  by  strength  and  closeness  of  reasoning,  and,  above  all,  by  an 


*  Bishop  Warburton.  f  CUfendon.  i  Ibid, 
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earnestness  of  style,  which  showed  the  speaker^s  mastery  of  the  best  accom- 
plishments of  eloquence. 

In  the  years  which  immediately  succeeded  his  return  to  parliament,  however, 
his  name  does  not  frequently  appear  in  the  parliamentary  journals ;  he  was 
then,  probably,  more  attached  to  the  retirement  of  domestic  life.  I  learn  from 
s  private  memorial  of  the  time,  that  his  home  was  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and 
inteUectual  pleasures  with  which  his  wife,  a  lady  of  *'  excellent  accomplish- 
ments and  learning:  rare  in  her  sex,"  had  invested  it ;  whilst  he  himself  was 
noted  for  **  extreme  humanity,  affabilitie,  courtesie,  cheerfulness  of  spirit  in 
every  condition,  and  the  high  and  deare  esteem  and  "respect  which  he  had  pur- 
chased in  the  hearts  of  all?'  But  this  calm  of  privacy  was  not  lonf^  reserved 
for  him.  Bereaved  of  tlie  society  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1620,  and  moved 
still  more  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  his  country,  he  placed  his  young  family 
under  the  care  of  fitting  guardians,  and  resolved  to  abandon  private  life  for 
ever.  He  embarked  fairly  on  the  ocean  of  national  conflict,  and  became  in- 
cessantly occupied  in  the  turmoil  of  political  affairs.  "  What  he  was  from 
that  hour,"  savs  a  contemporary,*  ''  was  only  for  the  public  good  ;  it  was  his 
meat  and  drink,  his  work,  his  exercise,  his  recreation,  his  pleasure,  his  am- 
bition, his  ALL."  He  then  stood  forward  prominently  to  the  country  as  one  of 
the  sacred  band  of  patriots,  penetrated  with  the  same  holy  flame  that  animated 
them,  and  resolved  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach  which  had  been  made  is 
the  constitution,  to  repair  it  or  to  perish  in  it  He  soon  incurred  the  displeason 
ef  James,  couched  in  the  epithet  of  '*  popular,  fierr,  and  turbulent  spirit  ;'^  bat, 
nothing  daunted,  he  held  on  unyieldingly.  ^  I  had  rather,'*  he  said»  '^  suffer 
for  speaking  the  trutli,  than  the  truth  should  suffer  for  want  of  my  speak- 
ing." He  lent  his  powerful  aid  in  drawing  up  the  famous  protestation  of  the 
commons,  beginning  with  the  memorable  words  *'  tj^at  the  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birth- 
right and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England,"  and  which  the  infatuated 
monarch  tore  from  the  joumab  with  his  own  hand.  A  prison  f  was  now  pre- 
pared for  him  and  oUiers, — ^but  he  had  adopted  the  public  cause  with  the  intense 
mteresl  of  a  private  one,  and  the  temporary  loss  of  personal  freedom  did  not 
subdue  his  spirit,  but,  unfortunately  for  its  authors,  rather  tempered  the  ori- 
ginal sternness  of  his  character  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  hardness  and  un- 
bending resolution.  The  increased  energy  of  Pym  and  his  friends,  at  the  close 
ef  the  reign  of  James,  seemed  to  have  invested  the  great  body  of  the  nation  with 
new  and  more  determined  principles :  a  deep  and  lasting  love  of  freedom  had 
taken  hold  of  every  class,  except,  perhaptj  the  clergy;  from  which,  when  viewed 
together  with  the  rash  pride  of  the  court,  and  the  uncertainty  of  constitutional 
principles  and  precedents,  collected  through  our  long  and  various  liistory,  a 
calm  bystander  might  presace,  that  the  ensuing  reign  would  not  pass  without 
disturbance,  nor  perhaps  end  without  confusion.  X 

Pym  was  a  leading  member  of  the  first  and  second  parliaments  of  Charles. 
A  characteristic  proof  of  the  stem  purpose  which  animated  this  great  statesman 
and  his  fellow-patriots  at  this  penod  has  been  already  noticed  by  a  writer  of 
our  own  day.  They  forgot  not,  for  an  instant,  their  opposition  to  the  court, 
even  to  bestow  on  the  young  king's  accession  that  first  transient  sunshine  of 
popularity  which  is  so  rarely  withheld  from  untried  princes ;  solely  intent  on 
retrenching  the  excesses  of  prerogative,  and  well  aware  that  no  sovereign 
would  voluntarily  recede  from  the  possession  of  power,  they  seem  to  have 
"  dreaded  to  admit  into  their  bosoms  any  sentiments  of  personal  loyalty  which 
might  enervate  their  resolution."  The  result  proved  that  they  had  not  ened. 
The  unhappy  and  mis-judging  monarch  recklessly  dismissea,  from  the  first, 
all   thought  of  moderate  measures ;  and  hesitated  not  to  bqgin  an  avowed 

*  Dr.  Marshall.  t  Franklin.    Rushworth.  i  Hallara. 
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contest  with  his  subjects,  by  abruptly  dissolving  parliament  in  the  midst  of  a 
debate,  because  it  had  presumed  to  threaten  liis  favourite,  Buckingham,  with 
impending  charefcs.  Again  necessity  summoned  another  parliament^and  again 
it  was  disturbed,  interrupted,  and  violently  dissolved,  to  avert  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  insolent  prime  minister,  from  the  impeachment  of  which  Pym  had 
been  already  appointed  a  manager. 

A  gloomy  prospect  awaited  the  king  on  the  assembling  of  the  famous  third 
parliament.  The  year  which  had  intervened  since  their  last  meeting  had  wit- 
nessed more  disgraceful  violations  of  public  liberty  than  had  ever  been  expe- 
rienced within  the  memory  of  any  one  living.  *'  Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  privy  councillors  would  ordinarily  laugh  at  the  ancient  language  of  England 
when  the  word  'liberty  of  the  subject'  was  named;"*  but  the  patriots  were 
resolved  to  make  that  word  more  familiar  to  the  people,  and,  immediately  on 
assembling,  peremptorily  refused  all  supplies  till  the  grievances  had  been  amply 
redressed.  Four  days  they  sat,  as  we  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter,  without 
speaking  or  doing  anything.  On  the  fifth,  the  memorable  Petition  of  Right  was 
produced.  Pym  acted  a  stirring  part  in  the  debates  on  this  famous  statute : 
and  remarkable  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  manuscript  document  alluded  to, 
of  his  admirable  address  in  a  moment  of  great  emergency.  One  of  the  many 
disgraceful  equivocations  and  delays  resorted  to  by  Charles  to  evade  assent  to 
the  petition,  was  a  message  delivered  to  the  house  by  Secretary  Cooke — 
"  Whether  they  would  rely  on  the  royal  word,  which  should  be  royally  pe^ 
formed  ?"  A  long  silence  followed  this  startling  question.  At  last  Pym  arose. 
It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  refuse  the  king's  word,  but  he  was  never  wanting  in 
address  and  boldness.  '*  We  have  his  majesty's  coronation  oath,"  he  said, 
**  to  maintain  the  laws  of  England, — what  need  we  then  take  his  word  ?  "  and 
proposed  to  move,  "  Whether  we  should  take  the  king's  word  or  no."  This 
shocked  the  loyalty  of  Cooke,  who  darted  from  his  seat  with  the  indignant 
question,  ''  What  would  they  say  in  foreign  parts  if  the  people  of  England 
refused  to  trust  their  king?"  and  desired  the  house  to  call  Pym  to  order. 
'^  Truly,"  replied  Pym,  no£ing  daunted,  *'  truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  of  the 
same  opinion  I  was — namely,  that  the  king's  oath  is  as  powerful  as  bis  word ; " 
and  the  false  hypocritical  message  was  indignantly  rejected.  The  leaders  of 
the  opposition  were  soon,  however,  again  startied  by  a  message  from  the  Lords, 
assenting  to  the  petition,  but  proposing  merely  the  slight  addition  of  a  few 
harmless  words,  to  the  effect  that  the  petition  was  presented  to  his  majesty 
**  with  a  due  regard  to  leave  entire  that  sovereign  power  wherewith  his 
majesty  was  entrusted  for  the  protection  of  his  people."  The  acute  intelligence 
of  Pym  detected,  in  an  instant,  the  true  meaning  and  effect  of  the  insidious 
passage ;  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he  said,  with  amazing  presence  of  mind, 
**•  I  am  not  able  to  speak  to  this  question,  for  I  know  not  wnat  it  is :  all  our 
petition  is  for  the  laws  of  England ;  and  this  power  seems  to  be  another  distinct 
power  from  the  power  of  the  Taw.  I  know  how  to  add  '  sovereign'  to  the  king's 
person,  but  not  to  his  power ;  and  we  cannot  '  leave '  to  him  a  *  sovereign 
power,'  for  we  never  were  possessed  of  it."t  The  deceitful  amendment  was  of 
course  rejected;  and  the  insincere  monarch,  after  vainly  exerting  all  his 
strength  to  prevent,  and  then  to  evade  it,  gave  his  clear  assent  to  the  statute ; 
but  had  scarcely  done  so  ere  he  dashed  the  hopes  of  his  people,  and  dissipated 
all  the  expectations  they  had  eagerly  begun  to  form  of  him,  by  another  abrupt 
prorogation  and  violent  dissolution.  The  day  of  that  dissolution,  the  2nd  of 
March,  1 629,  is  marked  in  the  diary  of  Sir  Symonds  d'  Ewes  as  the  most  gloomy, 
sad,  and  dismal  day  for  England  that  happened  for  five  hundred  years. 

Pym,  with  his  illustrious  fellow-labourers,  was  now  doomed  to  witness  twelve 
long  years  of  illegal  acts  of  oppression,  severity,  aud  high-treason  against  the 

♦  May.  t  Pi»rl.  Hist. 
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State,  oommitted  by  a  kiiig  who  had  openly  proclaimed  his  intentioD  of  dis^ 
penting  with  the  constitation.  To  the  bittemefis  of  loul  with  which  he  newed 
the  guliifg  scene,  was  soon  added  the  serere  mortification  of  viewing  him- 
self &8erted  by  one  whose  friendship  he  had  enjoyed  long  and  intimately,  and 
whose  eloquence  and  abilities  had  often  been  exerted  by  his  side  in  the  great 
cause.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  seduced  by  a  base  bribe  and  the  luie  of  fidse 
ambition,  consented  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  gseat  talents  to  the  court  pai^.  The 
first  intimation  conveyed  to  Pym  of  the  apostacy  of  his  friend  was  in  a  remark- 
able interview  held  between  them  at  Greenwich  *  by  the  request  of  Wentwordi. 
The  wily  ci'deva$U  patriot  began  the  conference  he  had  sought,  by  sounding 
Pvm  about  the  dangers  they  were  like  to  ran  by  the  courses  they  w«e  in,  and 
what  advanti^es  they  mig^t  have  if  they  would  but  listen  to  some  offers  that 
woidd  probably  be  made  them  from  the  court  But  the  stern  reoroof  which 
darted  from  the  scornful  countenance  of  Pym  cut  short  the  hypocritical 
harangue.  He  bade  him  the  bitter  adieu  of  a  deceived  and  deserted  friend ; 
and  the  ominous  words  which  rang  in  theearof  Wentwcnrth  after  his  departure, 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  summon  mm  to  another  aud  more  awful  meeting  in 
Westminster  Hall.  ''  Remember,"  said  Pym, ''  you  are  going  to  be  undone. 
Remember  that,  though  you  leave  us  now,  I  will  never  leave  you  while  your 
head  is  on  your  shoulders."  f 

In  the  society  of  Hampden,  Lords  Say  and  Brooke,  and  Mr.  Knightly,  Pym 
found  some  relief  from  the  melancholy,  which  at  times  involuntarily  fastened  itself 
upon  him.  Though  he  knew  well  that  not  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth,  what- 
ever her  condition  be,  ought  to  be  the  principle  of  a  true  patriot, — ^yet  the  lonsr 
intermission  of  parliaments,  and  his  exclusion  from  active  life,  had  weighed 
much  upon  his  spirits ;  and  when  he  looked  around  on  his  country,  reputed  free, 
and  saw  common  iustice  refused,  public  trade  monopolized,  the  '*  first  and  last 
right  of  an  English  freeman,"  not  to  be  taxed  without  consent  of  parliament, 
insultingly  scorned,— and  all  this  with  the  uncertain  hope  of  a  speedy  redress,  for 
it  was  but  too  plain  that  Wentworth*s  energy  and  exertions  had  renovated  the 
court  party : — surely  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he,  with  some  of 
his  friends,  proposed  to  abandon  at  least  for  a  time  their  native  country,  to  all 
appearance  doomed  and  resigned  to  loss  of  liberty,  for  any  region  however  re- 
mote, where  they  might  evade  the  reach  of  haughty  and  searching  tyranny. 
Certain  it  is  tliat  Pym,  with  Lord  Brooke,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Hampden,  Oliver 
Cromwell  and  others,  had  absolutely  embarked  with  many  followers  on  board 
of  eight  vessels  bound  for  New  England,  |  where  the  name  of  Saybiooke,  in 
honour  of  the  two  noblemen,  had  been  already  given  to  the  township  in  which 
they  were  expected;  the  vessels  were  under  weigh  when  an  order  from  the 
council  board  arrested  their  departure !  The  hand  of  fate  was  upon  Charies ; 
the  disappointed  patriots  leaped  again  upon  their  native  shore,  mspired  with 
fiercer  resolution,  and  binding  themselves  to  each  other  by  an  ominous  pledge, 
that,  ^^  though  in  the  contest,  monarchy  and  the  monarch  should  fall  together, 
it  was  their  duty  to  persevere,"  and  wait  on  for  the  contingency  that  must  inevi- 
tably summon  a  parliament. 

After  the  lapse  of  two  short  years  that  contingency  arrived.  The  Scots  pre- 
cipitated themselves  into  a  successful  rebellion  i^inst  the  service  book,  and 
Cnarles,  with  his  weak  and  impotent  government,  had  no  alternative,  save  that 
of  again  acknowledging  the  only  legitimate  power  that  had  not  been  forced  to 
bow  before  his  accursed  system,  and  which,  insulted  and  desmsed  by  him,  had 
only  acquired  the  more  value  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  A  parliament  was  sum- 
moned in  April,  1640.  Pym  and  his  associates  hastened  down  to  their  accus- 
tomed places  with  the  fiill  consciousness  of  their  strength  and  power,  and  were 
heard  to  laugh  with  scora  when  the  Lord  Keeper  instracted  them  in  the  primaiy 

*  Wdlwood.  t  Carte.      Echard.  t  Pengelly's  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
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faiictioii  of  natioiud  legislation,  which  they  were  called  upon  to  perfonn.  In  his 
opening  speedi  that  dignitarr  told  them,  that  ^  his  majesty  did  not  expect 
advice  from  them,  much  less  Uiat  they  should  interoose  in  anv  office  of  media- 
tion which  would  not  he  grateful  to  him ;  hut  that  tner  should  as  so<m  as  might 
he,  giye  his  majesty  a  supply."  The  great  council  of  the  nation,  however,  had 
proposed  to  itself  a  more  important  duty,  and  a  bold  leader  alone  was  wanting. 
The  death  of  Coke,  of  Eliot,  and  others,  had  left  Pym  without  a  rival  in  ener- 
getic speaking ;  he  was  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  man  of  Ins  part^ — ^he  had 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  orders  of  parliament,  which  few  men  had, 
the  long  intermission  of  parliaments  having  worn  out  most  of  those  who  had 
been  acquainted  with  the  rules  observed  in  those  conventions,* — and  at  iJ^is 
important  crisis  he  was  now  fixed  upon.  **  Whilst  men  gazed  upon  each  other," 
says  Clarendon,  ^*  looking  who  should  begin,  (much  the  greater  part  having  never 
before  sat  in  parliament,)  Mr.  Pym,  a  man  of  eood  reputation,  but  much 
better  known  afterwards,  who  had  been  as  long  in  uose  assemblies  as  any  man 
then  living,  brake  the  ice."  His  speech  occupied  two  hours ;  it  was  a  vigorous 
and  rapid  dcetch  of  the  grievances  of  the  kingdom,  displayed  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and,  "summed  up  shortiy  and  sharply  all 
that  most  reflected  upon  the  prudence  and  the  justice  of  the  govemmMit,"t 
with  a  bold  and  uncompromizing  avowal  of  the  sentiments  he  had  always  held, 
and  should  ever  continue  to  hold.  Tins  able  harangue  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  the  supplies  were  delayed,  and  the  enraged  sovereign,  within  a  month 
after  its  meeting,  dissolved  the  parliament,  which  *'  had  managed  all  their  de- 
iMttes,  and  their  whole  behaviour  with  wonderful  order  and  sobriety.*'^  Pym 
could  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  this  hish  step,  for  his  quick  perception  in- 
stantiy  foresaw  the  inevitable  destruction  it  had  entailed  upon  the  sovereign. 
Clarendon,  then  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  just  entered  public  lire,  observed  at  tiie 
dissolution,  in  the  countenances  of  Pym  and  others,  a  *hnarvellous  serenity,  nor 
could  they  conceal  the  joy  of  their  hearts;"  they  knew  that  exertion  alone  was 
wanting  now,  and  in  that  they  felt  they  would  not  be  outdone. 

And  bravely  did  they  exert  themselves.  From  the  hour  of  the  dissolution  to 
the  summoning  of  the  famous  long  parliament,  they  never  ceased  a  moment  in 
their  efforts.  Echard  the  historian  tells  us,  that  in  that  short  recess  they  managed 
and  pursued  their  designs  with  indefatigable  vigour,  as  well  as  admirable  ckx- 
terity.  Pym  continued  some  little  time  ''  about  London,  in  conversation  and 
great  rqtute  amongst  those  lords  who  were  most  strangers  to  the  court,  and 
were  behoved  most  averse  to  it ;  in  whom  he  improved  all  imaginable  jealousies 
and  discontents  towards  the  state,"  ||  and  afterwards  rode  through  every  county 
in  £ngland,1[  settiing  all  necessary  correspondence  and  preparations  for  the 
popular  elections;  and  his  indefatigable  exertions  met  witn  such  success,  that 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  wrote  from  York  to  his  friends  in  Essex,  that  '*  the  game 
was  well  begun."  The  elections  secure,  Pym  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  tiie 
ffreat  prqjeots  to  be  displayed  in  the  coming'  session.  He  organized  meetings 
for  secret  discussion  in  the  mansions  of  Bedford  and  Say,  and  we  learn  from 
Echard,  that,  "  in  order  to  bring  about  their  deep  projects,  these  politicians  had 
several  private  committees  both  in  the  ci^  of  London  and  the  countiy ;  but  the 
most  considemble  were  the  meetings  in  Oxfordshire  and  Nortiiamptonshire,  the 
one  at  Broughton,  the  Lord  Say's  seat;  and  the  other  at  Fawsly,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Kni^hUy.  It  was  much  observed,  that  iu  the  Lord  Say's  house  thero  was  a 
particular  room  and  a  passage  to  it,  which  his  servants  were  not  permitted  to 
come  near ;  and  when  the  company  was  complete,  great  noise  and  talkings 
wero  usually  heard  amongst  them,  to  tiie  admiration  of  those  who  lived  in  the 
house,  who  could  not  see  or  discover  the  persons  themselves." 

*  CUienaoD.  t  Ibid.  X  Ibid.  ||  Tbid.  %  Echard. 
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As  had  been  truly  predicted  by  Pym  and  bis  friends,  Charies  had  no  resort  in 
his  necessities  and  cnangeful  counsels,  but  again  to  caU  a  paittament.  That 
constitutional  assembly,  the  name  of  which  he  abhored,  which  in  his  **  hatred 
and  contempt  was  like  cats  that  g^row  cross  with  age,  and  in  his  fear  and  horror 
was  a  hydra  which  he  had  found  cunning  as  well  as  malicious,*'  was  neverthe- 
less again  called  into  fearful  ^ctivi^,  by  the  yery  tyrant  who  had  insulted  and 
annulled  it  It  met  on  the  3rd  of  ^foyember,  1640 ;  the  leading  members  were 
obserred  to  bear  a  '*  marvellous  elated  countenance,"*  and  Pym's  enersetic  laa- 
giiage  addressed  in  a  private  company  to  Hyde,  then  rather  inclined  to  Uie  popu- 
lar party,  seems  to  have  startled  the  then  young  statesman.  **  We  must  now," 
he  said,  **  be  of  another  temper  than  we  were  last  parliament  We  must  not 
only  sweep  the  house  clean  below,  but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which 
hang  in  the  top  and  comers,  that  they  may  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  a  foul 
house  hereafter  I  We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  making  our  country  happy, 
by  removing  all  grievances,  and  pulling  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  if 
men  will  do  their  duties."  Pym  had  fasiiioned  out  for  himself  a  momentous 
and  arduous  duty,  and  he  straight  proceeded  to  its  performance.  He  knew  that 
the  cause  would  never  prosper,  that  it  must  be  retarded — ^perhaps  eventually 
lost — unless  Uie  career  of  Wentworth»  now  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  most  dangerous 
foe  to  the  liberties  of  England,  then  present  or  to  come,  were  speedily  ended. 

AH  thought  of  former  friendship  vanished  before  higher  considerations,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  parliament,  Pym,  **  preluding  with  an  awful 
solemnity,"  declared  that  he  had  business  of  great  weight  to  impart,  and  desired 
that  the  outward  room  might  be  kept  from  strangers,  the  outward  doors  upon 
the  stairs  locked,  and  the  keys  of  the  outward  door,  and  of  the  house  door« 
brought  up  to  the  clerk*s  tabicf  The  reason  for  this  was  obvious.  Had  the 
slightest  intimation  been  noised  abroad  of  Pym*s  intention,  it  might  probably 
have  been  frustrated,  for  the  king  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  Strafford» 
that,  **  as  king  of  England,  he  was  able  to  protect  his  minister :  whatever  dan- 
ger might  happen,  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched."  This  ^e  saga- 
ciuiis  P}*m  well  knew,  and  with  admirable  ingenuity  sent  back  unsatisfied  a 
messenger  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Lords,  on  hearing  of  the  unusual  clear- 
ing of  the  lobbies,  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  desiring  a  meeting  in  the  painted 
chamber  to  consult  on  the  Scotch  treaty,  but  whose  real  errand  was  one  of 
discovery  respecting  the  impending  debate.  X  The  orator  then  proceeded  with 
closed  doors :  but  the  memorials  of  Clarendon,  of  Rush  worth,  anu  of  others,  who 
sat  in  the  house,  have  afforded  us  ample  accounts  of  the  sinjpilariy  impressive 
speech  delivered  by  Pym.  Never  was  oration  better  suited  to  the  parliament 
and  to  the  times.  He  began  by  working  out  many  general  truths,  which 
came  home  to  the  <* businesses  and  bosoms"  of  all:  in  manner  and  lan- 
guage simple,  but  full  of  nervous  compressed  sense  and  acute  argument,— 
he  soon  moved  the  house  by  his  powerful  description  of  the  calamities 
that  had  fallen  in  upon  the  nation :  but  when  he  named  the  *'  fountain  whence 
these  waters  of  bitterness  flowed" — when,  with  austere  but  eloquent  invective, 
he  mentioned  one  '*  more  signal  in  that  administration  than  the  rest ;  a  man 
who,  in  the  memory  of  many  present,  had  sate  in  that  house  an  earnest  vindi- 
cator of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  who  had  turned  apostate  from  these 
good  affections,  and,  according  to  the  custom  and  nature  of  apostates,  was  be- 
come the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  the  greatest  pro- 
moter of  tyranny  that  any  age  had  produced," — when  he  mentioned  ^*  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Strafford,"  a  flame  burst  round !  and  Pym,  gifted  with  that  singular 
self-command  which  could  instantly,  when  his  interests  required  it,  bid  the  cur- 
rent of  his  own  feelings  subside,  while  he  continued  to  avaol  himself  of  the  full 


*  Clarendon.  t  Rushworth.     Whitlock.  X  Rushworth. 
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tide  of  those  of  others,  held  on  in  a  ycin  of  splendid  though  bitter  invectire, 
now  ^'  aggrandizing  his  rictim  into  colossal  power  to  alarm  the  true  patriot,  and 
anon  shrinking  him  into  a  diminutive  object  of  familiar  contempt,  to  gratify  the 
meaner  spirits."*  Never  was  eloquence  more  powerfully  exerted — ^never  did  it 
meet  with  more  perfect  success.  The  orator  had  enlisted  passion,  prejudice, 
and  natriotism — every  feeling  that  could  animate  his  hearers — and  they  all 
'*  spoke  with  but  one  voice  and  raised  but  one  hand."  An  instant  impeach- 
ment was  moved  and  carried,  without  the  dissentient  voice  even  of  Clarendon. 
Pym  resdved  to  carry  up  the  impeachment  instantly ;  Falkland  suggestedf  that 
they  should  pause  tiU  they  had  digested  the  articles  against  the  accused ;  but 
Pym,  forcible  and  acute,  soon  silenced  the  objection.  **  If  this  moment  be  lost  a 
dissolution  will  follow ! "  and  he  hurried  to  the  Lords  instantly  to  strike  the  fatal 
blow,  which  effectually  enervated  the  court,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all  hostile  to  the  commonwealth. 

After  this  master-stroke  of  policy,  ^Pym  daily  became  more  powerful,  and 
never  ceased  a  moment  from  constant*and  unremitting  exertion,  [n  the  house, 
early  and  late,  he  lent  the  aid  of  his  nervous  and  commanding  eloquence  to  tiie 
enactment  of  the  great  statutes  which  have  immortalized  the  long  parliament^ 
and  which  thoroughly  broke  up  the  system  of  arbitrary  government  in  church 
and  state  that  had  prevailed  so  long  in  the  land.  When  disengaged  from  his 
labours  in  the  house,  he  busied  himself  chiefly  in  striving  to  procure  proselytes 
to  his  favourite  cause,  and  in  organizing,  with  Hampden  and  others,  those  vast 
designs  which  could  alone,  he  well  knew,  guard  them  against  the  gi-oss  insin- 
cerity of  Charles,  who  seemed  ever  anxious  to  redouble  his  oppressions,  as  though 
**  to  avenge  himself  for  the  shame  of  having  been  compelled  to  renounce 
them."  Clarendon  tells  us  in  his  life,  that  *'  when  Mr.  Hyde  sat  in  the  chair,  in 
the  grand  committee  of  the  house  for  the  extirpation  of  Episcopacy,  all  that 
party  made  great  court  to  lum,  and  the  house  keeping  those  disorderly  hours, 
and  seldom  rising  till  after  four  of  the  clock  in  the  aitemoon,  they  frequentiy 
importuned  him  to  dine  with  them  at  Mr.  Pvm's  lodgings,  which  was  at  Sir 
Sir  Richard  Manly's  house,  in  a  litUe  court  behind  Westminster  Hall,  where 
he  and  Mr.  Hampden,  Sir  A.  Hazlerigg,  and  two  or  three  more,  upon  a  stock 
kept  a  table,  where  they  transacted  much  business,  and  invited  thither  those  of 
whose  conversation  they  had  any  hope." 

It  was  about  this  period,  while  the  trial  of  Strafford  was  impending,  that 
a  singular  proposal  emanated  from  the  king,  who,  detected  in  his  old  arts 
his  courteous  speeches  and  solemn  pledges,  conceived  the  novel  and  more 
plausible  plan  of  conciliating  the  popular  leaders,  by  admitting  them  into  his 
councils.:^  With  a  view,  if  possible,  to  rescue  his  minion  Strafford,  he  requested 
the  Earl  of  Bedford  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  Pym,  ignorant  of  the  king's 
real  motives,  hesitated  not  to  accept  the  proffered  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer, with  the  consciousness  that  with  such  great  power  he  might  more 
effectively  serve  his  country.  Other  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  immediately 
installed  m  their  new  promotions.  Lord  Say  dislodged  Lord  Cottington  from  the 
Mastership  of  the  Wards,  and  the  moody  Oliver  St.  John  was  made  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral. We  are  told,  however,  on  a  good  authority ,§  that  Pym  was  ''  not  very 
solicitous  to  take  his  promotion,  before  some  other  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided for  some  of  the  rest  of  his  chief  companions,"  and  in  the  course  of  the 
delay  which  ensued.  Earl  Bedford  suddenly  died.  This  misfortune  disarranged 
the  new  cabinet,  whilst  the  king  eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
suspending  the  proposed  promotion  of  Pym,  who  had  positively  refused  to  de- 
dst  from  the  prosecution  of  the  Eaxl  of  Strafford.  '*  It  is  a  great  pity,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  that  this  intrigue  for  preferments  was  not  fully  executed,  that 
^  king  might  have  had  some  able  men  to  have  advised  or  assisted  him." 

I^^  was  now  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  trial  of  Strafford.    '^  So 

*  D'lsraeli.  t  Clarendon.  X  WhiUock.  $  Claiendon. 
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great  it  was/'  sars  May,  ^'  that  we  can  hardly  call  it  the  trial  of  the  Eari  of 
Strafford  only ;  the  king^s  affections  towards  his  people  and  parliaments,  the 
future  success  of  this  narliament,  and  the  hopes  of  tlie  three  kingdoms  depending 
on  it — ^were  all  triea  when  Strafford  was  arraigned."  Pjm  proved  himseli, 
howerer,  fuUy  equal  to  the  arduous  conduct  of  wis  awful  trial ;  he  had  calcu> 
lated  his  resources  with  almost  unfailing  exactness— and  the  speeches  be 
ddirered  on  the  occasion,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  indefatigable  derk  of 
the  parliament,  Rushworth,  will  ever  remain  lasting  monuments  of  his  condense 
and  masculine  eloquence.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  he  especially  distin- 
guished himself,  and  "  made,  in  half  an  hour,"  says  the  journal  of  one  of  his 
hearers*  '^  to  the  confession  of  all,  one  of  the  roost  eloquent,  wise,  free  speeches, 
that  ever  we  heard,  or  I  think  shall  ever  hear.  I  believe  the  king  never  heard 
a  lecture  of  so  firee  language  i^inst  that,  his  idolized  prerogative."  It  was 
during  this  famous  speech,  so  often  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  declarations  of 
Charles  as  an  armoury  of  constitutional  weapons,  that  Fpn  delivered  for  pos- 
terity, one  of  the  noblest  descriptions  of  Taw  (so  characterised  by  a  tory  writerf 
of  our  own  day)  which  the  whole  compass  of  our  language  can  produce,  in  a 
passage  which  rivals  the  splendour  of  one  of  the  common  places  of  Cicero,  and 
the  logical  force  of  Lord  Bacon's  profound  meditations.  **  The  law,"  said  the 
energetic  orator,  **  is  that  which  puts  a  difference  betwixt  good  and  evil,  just 
and  unjust;  if  you  take  away  the  law  all  things  will  be  in  a  confusion ;  every 
man  will  become  a  law  unto  himself,  which,  in  the  depraved  condition  of  human 
nature,  must  needs  produce  many  great  enormities.  Lust  will  become  a  law,  and 
envy  will  become  a  law,  covetousness  and  ambition  will  become  laws,  and  what 
dictates,  what  decisions,  such  laws  will  produce,  may  easily  be  discerned.  It  is 
the  law  that  doth  entitle  the  king  to  the  allegiance  and  service  of  his  people;  it 
entitles  the  people  to  the  protection  and  justice  of  the  king.  It  is  God  alone 
who  subsists  by  nimself;  all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual  dependence  and 
relation.  It  was  a  wise  man  that  said,  that  the  king  subsisted  by  the  field  thai 
is  tilled.  It  is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  supports  the  crown ;  if  you  take 
away  the  protection  of  the  king,  the  vigour  and  cheerfulness  of  allegiance  wHl 
be  taken  away,  though  the  obligation  remain.  The  law  is  the  boundary,  the 
measure  betwixt  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's  liberty.  While  these 
move  in  their  own  orbs,  they  are  a  support  and  a  security  to  one  another ;  the 
prerogative  is  a  cover  and  defence  to  tne  liberty  of  the  people ;  and  the  people, 
by  their  liberty,  are  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  to  the  prerogative :  but  if  these 
bounds  be  so  removed,  that  they  enter  into  contestation  and  conflict,  one  of  these 
mischiefs  must  ensue — ^if  the  prerogative  of  the  king  overwhelm  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  into  tyranny-*if  liber^  undermine  the  preroga- 
tive, it  will  grow  into  anarchy." 

At  the  close  of  Pym's  speech,  an  interesting  incident  occurred  i  which  Rush- 
worth  has  failed  to  notice.  Before  sitting  down,  the  orator  could  not  refrain 
firom  avenging  his  betrayed  and  insulted  friendship,  by  indulging  in  vehemence, 
touched  somewhat  with  personal  invective.  Strafford  was  observed  to  eye  him 
closely  and  earnestly.  *'  His  death,"  said  Pym,  **  will  not  be  a  new  way  of 
blood —  t"  At  that  instant,  the  speaker's  eye  fell  on  the  wasted  and  emaciated 
countenance  of  his  earlv  friend,  and  sank,  for  a  moment,  under  the  indignant 
glance  which  the  haughty  Earl  had  fixed  upon  him.  A  tide  of  irrepressible 
emotion  seemed  to  overwhelm  the  accuser;  the  recollections  of  other  years  con- 
vulsed his  frame, — ^his  memory  and  all  consciousness  deserted  him, — and  his 
speech  abruptly  dosed !  *'  To  humble  the  man,"  says  Baillie,  "  God  let  his 
memory  fail  him,  a  little  before  the  end.  His  papers  he  looked  on,  but  they 
could  not  help  him  to  a  point  or  two,  so  he  behoved  to  pass  them." 

After  the  execution  of  Strafford,  Pym  reigned  in  the  popular  affections  with 
absolute  powa;  and  on  his  bold  designs,  it  now  seemed  fiUly  evident,  the  fiUe 

•  BuUie.  t  D'lsraeli.  %  Baillie.  Nalson. 
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of  an  empire  reyolved.  King  Pym  was  the  name  bv  which  the  patriot  was 
soeeringly  designated  by  the  royalists,  who  saw,  too  plainly,  that  his  influence 
with  the  Enfflish  people  was,  indeed,  kingly.  Of  his  personal  appearance,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  we  may  form  a  somewhat  accurate  notion  from  the  well- 
cut  portrait  in  wood,  which  always  adorned  and  authenticated  his  speeches,  then 
for  the  first  time  published  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  circu- 
lated in  large  numbers  throughout  the  country.  Hacket,  in*  his  curious  and 
pedantic  life  of  Bishop  Williams,  characterizes  him  as  '' '  Homo  ex  argilla  ei 
Into  factus  epicuroeo,  as  Tully  said  of  Piso,  that  is,  in  christian  English,  a 
painted  sepulchre,  a  belly  god."  This  sneering  translation,  or  rather  comment, 
of  the  quaint  enemy  of  the  patriot,  may,  neyertheless,  have  some  truth  in  it ;  all 
accounts  seem  to  agree,  and  the  wood  cut  I  have  mentioned  favours  the  sup^ 
position,  that  Pym,  in  his  latter  years,  in  the  midst  of  unequalled  labours,  some- 
times indulged  the  jollity  of  a  votary  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres.  That  wood  cut 
conveys  to  us  a  portly  figure,  surmounted  by  an  open  and  intelligent  countenance, 
while  the  arrangement  of  his  long  hair,  (flung  negligently  back  from  a  lolly 
forehead,)  and  of  his  neatly  peaked  beard,  bespeak  an  attention  to  personal  ap- 
pearance, which  rather  favours  the  notion,  busily  circulated  by  his  enemies^ 
that  in  his  later  years  he  also  strove  much  to  win  the  favours  of  the  softer  sex, 
being  as  fully  sensible  of  their  exceeding  merits,  as  were  they  of  his  manifold 
accomplishments.  It  is  difficult  whoUy  to  discredit  some  of  the  stories  circu- 
lated concerning  our  patriot  in  this  respect,  and  more  particularly  that  which 
has,  with  so  much  probability,  assigned  to  him  the  Lady  Carlisle  as  the  favoured 
Dame  de  $es  pensSes.*  That  singular  woman,  who  has  been  termed  the  '*  He>n 
of  her  country,"  and  in  allusion  to  whom  the  poet  Waller  calls  Venus-— 

The  bright  Carlisle  of  the  court  of  HeaveD, 
seems  to  have  been  ever  the  dupe  of  her  own  irresistible  passions,  and  to  have 
lost  her  character  as  an  accomplished  stateswoman,  through  the  violent  suscep- 
tibility of  her  heart.  It  b  certain  that  she  conceived  a  hatred  to  the  king  and 
queen  for  having  given  up  her  favourite  Strafibrd,  and  soon  became  an  equal 
admirer  of  his  remorseless  enemy,  Pvm.  Extremes  must  have  been,  indeed,  the 
passidns  of  the  mistress  of  Strafford  and  of  Pym !  This  intercourse,  however, 
ntvoured  the  political  designs  of  the  statesman  in  no  small  degree,  for  Carlisle 
was  still  able  to  preserve  appearances  at  court,  and  the  interior  of  Whitehall, 
through  her  assistance,  was  always  better  known  to  Pym,  than  that  of  the  house 
of  commons  to  Charles  the  First 

I^rm's  sallantries,  however,  did  not  retard  his  public  duties.  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  in  me  army, — to  march  direct  to  Westminster,  to  overturn  the  Parliament, 
now  occupied  his  whole  attention.  Plots,  says  Echard,  are  the  dark  parts  of 
history ;  plants  of  quick  nowth  with  small  roots  and  large  branches ;  almost 
invisible  m  their  causes,  but  visible  enough  in  their  effects.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  celebrated  army  plot ;  the  vigorous  mind  of  Pym  could  create  mighty  con- 
sequences from  small  events,  and  never  was  plot  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
those  against  whom  it  was  aimed,  with  greater  dexterity  or  more  important 
success  than  was  this,  by  the  astuteness  of  that  great  statesman.  He  wound  up 
the  house  and  the  country  to  the  highest  pitch  of  dismay  and  curiosity,  first  by 
rumours  of  *'  desperate  designs  both  at  home  and  abroad,"  then  by  partial  dis- 
closures. Never  was  any  matter  managed  so  ably,  and  the  important  conse- 
quences it  led  to,  may  be  seen  through  the  histories  of  the  period :  it's  imme- 
diate result  was  that  famous  protestation  of  the  commons,  not  only  signed  by 
all  the  members,  but  shortly  after  ordered  by  themselves  to  be  subscribed  by 
the  whole  nation. 

But  greater  exertions  than  even  these  were  now  required  from  the  indefati- 
gable patriot.  He,  with  Hampden  and  others,  saw  with  sorrow  a  schism  in  the 
constitutional  party ,t  which  was  inducing  a  portion  of  the  nation  to  withhold 

*  Warwick.  tHallam. 
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their  perfect  confidence  from  tlie  parliament,  and, — with  that  mysterious  de- 
light with  which  the  mind  of  uninstnicted  man  ever  views  the  **  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king" — ^to  lean  towards  the  royal  cau^e.  It  was  heoome  a  duty 
to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  misguided  loyalty,  which  not  only  threatened  to 
retard  the  further  progress  of  liherty,  hut  might,  '^  hy  gaining  strength,  wash 
away  some  at  least  of  ike  bulwarks  that  had  h^n  so  recently  constructed  for  its 
preservation."  With  this  view,  the  arduous  design  of  framing  a  general  remon- 
strance  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  in  active  preparatioD.  Pym  and 
others  had  been  appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  early  period  of  the  ses- 
sion, but  it  had  been  laid  aside  in  suspense ;  it  was  now  resumed  with  uncom- 
mon energy.  Before  the  kind's  departure  for  Scotland,  he  had  warning*  of 
what  was  going  on.  "  Some  of  the  commons,"  said  Bishop  Williams  to  his 
sovereign,  '^  are  preparing  a  deckration  to  make  the  acts  of  your  government 
odious ;  if  you  gallop  to  Scotland,  they  will  post  as  fast  to  diaw  up  this  biting 
remonstrance."  '^  Is  this  credible  ?"  rejoined  Charles ;  '*  Judge  you  of  that. 
Sir,  when  a  servant  of  Pym^s,  in  whote  master's  house  all  this  is  moulded,  came 
to  me  to  know  in  what  terms  I  was  contented  to  have  mine  own  case  in  the 
star-chamber  exhibited,  among  other  irregularities."  But  this  warning  was 
treated  with  scorn,  and  Charles  departed  for  Scotland.  During  his  al»ence, 
this  most  memorable  and  elaborate  production  was  presented  to  parliament, 
and  after  a  fierce  debate,  in  which  Pvm  acted  the  most  prominent  part,  and 
which  raged  until  long  after  midnight,  the  remonstrance  passed  by  a  majority 
of  nine.  "  So  fierce  and  long  were  the  disputations  about  it,"  savs  the  historian 
May,  ^*  and  arguments  urg^  on  both  sides,  that  not  only  the  day  b:it  a  great 
part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  it :" — and  the  importance  attached  to  the  success 
of  this  measure  by  the  opposition,  was  so  great  that  Oliver  Cromwell  is  reported, 
by  Clarendon,  to  have  saia,  ^^  that  if  the  remonstrance  had  been  rejected,  he  would 
liave  sold  all  that  he  had  the  next  morning  and  never  have  seen  England  more." 

Pym's  object  was  now  gained ;  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  the  bitter  hifto- 
rical  record  of  all  the  infelicities  of  the  king  s  reign  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
Englishman,  and  it  could  not  be  perused  without  exciting  a  burning  blush  of 
shame  and  indignation.  The  rage  of  the  monarch  on  receiving  this  remonstrance 
knew  no  bouuos ;  and  though  restrained  from  violence  at  the  moment  by  tem- 
perate counsel,  it  soon  afterwards  burst  forth,  and  recoiled  upon  himself  with 
fearful  consequences.  Without  consulting  any  of  his  ministers,  he  conceived 
the  daring  project  of  seizing,  in  person,  the  five  leading  members  who  had 
chiefly  offended  him.  That  this  design  was  not  prosecuted,  however,  without  much 
misgiving,  we  learn  from  acurious  account  given  by  Sir  W.  Cook  of  Norfolk,  fiom 
Mr.  Arcmtel  Grey,  and  from  which  it  appears,  that  the  king,  being  apprehensive 
of  the  hazard  of  the  attempt  that  had  been  agreed  on  at  night,  went  the  next 
morning  to  the  queen's  apartment,  and  finding  Carlisle  with  her  majesty,  he  re- 
tired with  her  into  her  closet,  and  there  discoursed  with  her  about  the  consequence 
of  the  design,  urged  many  reasons  against  it,  and  expressed  a  resolution  not  to 
put  it  into  execution ;  upon  which  the  queen  could  no  longer  contain,  but  broke 
into  these  angry  and  passionate  words:  '*  Alle,  poltron — Go,  pull  these  rogues 
out  by  the  ears,  or  never  see  my  face  more  !*'  which  unhappily  determined  the 
weak  and  uxorious  husband.  All  this  was  of  course  overheard  by  the  intriguing 
countess,  and  as  speedily  discovered  to  her  favorite  Pym,  who  instantly  put  the 
other  members  on  their  guard  :  they  concealed  themselves  in  the  city,  whilst  the 
house,  having  ordered  the  Speaker  to  keep  his  seat,  with  the  mace  lying  before 
him,  awaited  in  awful  silence  the  approach  of  their  strange  and  unwelcome 
visitor. 

Ahasty  knock  threw  open  tliedoorof  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  astonished 
and  indignant  members  witnessed  the  most  daring  and  flagrant  breach  of  privilege 
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that  had  ever  been  attempted  by  the  greatest  of  tyrants  in  the  worst  of  times. 
Charles  entered,  accompanied  only  by  his  n^hew,  the  Palsgrave,  *  having  left  on 
the  outside  the  band  of  armed  men  f  who  accomoanied  him.  Immediately  unco- 
vering himself,  the  members  stood  up  unooverea.  He  took  the  Sp^Jcer's  chair 
^  by  his  leave,^' — and  immediately  tumed  his  eager  look  to  Pym's  usual  seat  by 
the  bar  X ;  but  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  stout  figure  of  the  patriot,  with  whose  per- 
son he  was  well  acouainted.  He  then  glanced  around,  but  the  multitude  of  faces, 
and  the  sullen  and  awful  silence  that  prevailed,  confused  him.  At  that  moment 
he  would  have  given  his  crown  to  be  able  to  retiace  his  steps,  but  it  was  too  late ! 
He  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  with  an  abruptness  whicn  made  more  evident 
the  defect  of  painful  enunciation  that  had  so  long  accompanied  him.  He  assured 
them  hastily,  *'  that  no  king  that  ever  was  in  England  should  be  more  careful 
of  their  privileges,  but  in  case  of  treason,  he  htUd  that  no  person  hath  a  privi- 
lege." He  took  *'  this  occasion  again  to  confirm,  that  whatever  he  had  done  iii 
favour  and  for  the  good  of  his  subjects  he  would  maintain."  He  then  called 
Pym  by  name  || — none  answered.  He  asked  the  Sneaker  whether  he  was  in  the 
house  ?  Lentfaall,  inspired  by  the  greatness  of  tne  occasion,  kneeled  to  his 
sovereign  and  desired  him  to  excuse  his  answer,  for  "  in  this  place  J  have  neither 
eyes  to  see  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  the  house  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose 
servant  I  am.'*  **  The  birds  then  are  flown !"  said  Charles,  passionately,  and 
insisting  hastily  that  the  accused  members  must  be  sent  to  mm,  or  **  he  must 
take  his  own  course,"  left  the  house.  The  ominous  words,  ^  Priiilege!  Privi- 
lege !"  screamed  in  the  ears  of  the  retiring  monarch. 

All  hope  of  compromise  was  now  enaed :  the  King  had  aimed  a  deadly 
blow  at  tne  constitution  of  parliament  through  the  sides  of  its  best  supporters : 
he  had  declared  war  against  the  commons,  and  a  few  short  months  saw  him 
an  outlaw  from  his  capital,  and  beheld  the  standard  of  civil  war  rearing  its  dis- 
tracted head  over  the  plains  of  England.  Hampden  and  other  patriots  hastened 
to  the  field  of  battle,  whilst  to  Pym  was  consigned  the  arduous  post  of  conduct- 
ing the  afiiedrs  of  parliament  Well  did  that  able  man  perform  the  task  entrusted 
to  him.  In  the  stormy  and  untoward  year  which  ensued,  he  seems  to  have 
used  exertions  almost  unnarallelled,  for  to  his  sleepless  vigilance  alone  is  to  be 
attributed  the  continued  ascendancy  of  the  house  of  commons,  though  the 
cause  waned  in  the  field.  "  From  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  to  the 
evening,  and  from  evening  to  midnight,"  I  learn  from  contemporary  documents, 
did  Pym  labour  in  the  service  of  Uie  commonwealth.  Animated  by  a  stem 
sense  of  duty,  he  opposed  all  efibrts  for  peace,  the  hope  of  which  indeed  he 
efiectuall^  averted  by  his  energetic  conduct  on  the  discovery  of  the  poet  Waller's 
plot,  the  intelligence  of  which  was  communicated  to  him  wnen  sitting  in  church, 
by  one  of  those  spies  whom  his  never  ceasing  activity  had  stationed  in  every 
comer  of  London  for  the  safety  of  the  parliament.  He  immediately  started 
up  from  his  religious  duties,  and  hurried  to  the  house  of  commons.  History  tells 
us  the  important  result  of  his  determined  efforts.  These  things  however  rendered 
him  not  a  little  unpopular  among  the  lower  classes  in  London,  for  they  were 
suffering  extremely  from  the  privations  to  which  the  reverses  of  the  parliament 
in  that  year  had  subjected  them ;  and  when  '*  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  disposed  to 
an  inclination  towards  a  treaty,  Mr.  Pym's  power  and  dexterity  wholly  cnanged 
him,  and  wrought  him  to  that  temper  which  he  afterwards  swerved  not  from."§ 
The  housewives  of  the  ci^  had  contracted  a  dislike  to  the  patriot  from  a  some- 
what similar  cause ;  it  might  be  that  the  intermption  of  supplies  of  coals  from 
Newcastle  If  retarded  their  domestic  arrangements;  or  that  an  etprit  de  eorpt 
induced  them  to  view  Pym  with  hatred,  since  he  had  recently  carried  through 

*  Rushworth.     t  Pari.  Hist.     %  Rnshworth.     ||  Varoey's  pencil  notes.  Hatsell. 
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a  bold  dengB  ci  impeaching  one  of  their  own  members, — Henrietta  Maria, 
qveen  of  Chailes  the  first.  &  that  aa  it  may^  Echard  tell  us,  that  a  great  muU 
titade  of  the  wires  of  substantial  citizens  (assisted  by  a  large  body  of  n^en  in 
women's  clothes,)  came  to  the  house  of  commons  with  a  petition  for  peace,  and 
blocked  up  the  door  for  two  hours.  *'  Give  us  the  tndtor  I^!"  they  cried, 
«« that  we  may  tear  him  in  pieces!  Give  us  the  dog  I^!"— but  a  tioop  of 
horse  dispersed  them. 

The  deadi  of  that  ^[reat  statesman,  however,  was  approaching  but  too  rapidly 
without  the  intervention  of  the  rabble.  His  frame  had  sunk  beneatii  his  anxious 
and  wearying  labours,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  long  survive  them.  Desirous 
to  be  well  with]>osteri^,  for  whose  rights  alone  he  had  lived,  he  drew  up,  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  a  vindication  of  his  conduct  from  the  **desp«»te  and 
fame  wounding  aapersionB"  with  which  his  **  reputation  and  the  integrity  of  his 
intentions  to  God,  his  king,  and  his  country  had  been  invaded"  by  the  royalists  of 
Uie  day.  It  is  written  very  forcibly,  and  contains  a  decUucalion  of  his  attachmenl 
to  limited  monarchv,and  the  **  protestant  religion  purged  from  the  haughty  power 
and  ambitious  pride  of  the  bishops."  In  conclusion,  he  solemnly  avers  that  his 
nrooeedings  never  went  further  '*  than  was  warranted  by  the  known  laws  of  the 
knd,  and  authorized  by  the  indisputable  and  undeniable  power  of  the  parliar 
ment;  and  so  long  as  I  am  secure  in  mine  own  conscience  that  this  is  truth,  I 
account  myself  above  all  their  calumnies  and  falsehoods,  which  shall  return  upon 
themselves,  and  not  wound  my  reputation  in  good  and  impartial  men's  opinions,*' 

Notwithstanding  his  declining  state,  however,  the  house  of  commons,  de- 
rirous  of  giving  him  an  additional  proof  of  their  confidence,  conferred  on  him^  in 
November,  1643,  the  important  office  of  Lieutenant-Genml  of  the  Ordnance  of 
the  kingdom,  * — but  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  the  inflexible  pabriot.  Within 
three  weeks  after  the  appointment  (on  the  8in  of  December,)  he  died  at  Derby 
House.  An  interesting  account  of  the  last  moments  of  his  sickness  is  given  us 
by  one  who  knew  hin^  intimately,  f  Fnm  that  we  learn  that  he  maintained  the 
same  ^  evenness  of  spirit  which  he  had  in  the  time  of  his  health ;  professing  to 
myself  that  it  was  to  him  a  most  indifferent  thing  to  live  or  die ;  it  he  Uvea  be 
would  do  what  service  he  could,  if  he  died  he  should  go  to  that  God  whimi  he 
had  served,  and  who  would  cany  on  his  work  by  some  others ;  and  to  others  he 
•aid,  that  if  his  life  and  death  were  put  into  a  balance,  he  would  not  willingly 
cast  in  one  dram  to  turn  the  balance  either  way.  This  was  his  temper  all  me 
time  of  his  sickness."  We  learn  further  from  the  same  interesting  memorial, 
that  **  such  of  his  hm\j  or  friends  who  endeavoured  to  be  near  him  (lest  he 
should  faint  away  in  his  weakness,)  have  overheard  him  importunately  pray 
for  the  king's  miues^  and  his  posterity,  for  the  parliament  and  the  public 
cause,  for  himself  bemng  nothing.  And  a  little  Wore  his  end,  having  reco- 
vered out  of  a  swound,  seeing  his  firiends  weeping  around  him,  he  cheerfully 
told  them  *  he  had  looked  d^ith  in  the  face,  and  knew,  and  therefore  feaied 
not  the  worst  it  could  do,  assuring  them  that  his  heart  was  filled  with  more  c<sn- 
fiort  and  joy  which  he  felt  bom  God,  than  his  tongue  was-able  to  utter;'  and 
(whilst  a  reverend  minister  was  at  prayer  with  him,)  he  quietly  slept  with  his 
God."  After  reading  this  calm  and  afiecting  account  of  the  last  moments  of 
this  conscientious  friend  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  no  one  will  feel  disposed 
to  deny  the  justness  of  that  prophecy,  in  which  the  amiable  Baxter  has  indulged 
in  translating  Pvm  into  heaven  z — "  Surely,"  (I  quote  firom  the  *'  Saint's  Ever* 
lasting  Rest"  of  that  good  man,)  **  surely  Pym  is  now  a  member  of  a  more 
knowing,  uneiring,  well-ordered,  right-aiming,  self-denying,  unanimous,  honour* 
able,  triumphant  senate,  than  that  from  whence  he  was  taken  !" 

His  body  lay  in  state  some  days  after  his  decease,  and  never  was  the  memory 
of  a  public  maii  so  idolized  by  the  people,  even  those  who  had  so  lately  suffered 
by  his  stem  patriotism.     Tlie  journals  of  the  house  of  commons  prove  how 

*  Rushworth..  t  Dr.  Marshall.. 
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unprecedented  were  the  honoms  awarded  to  their  regretted  leader;  and  Claren- 
don tells  us,  that  he  "  was  buried  with  wonderfiri  pomp  and  magnificence  tn 
that  place  where  the  hones  of  our  English  kings  and  princes  are  committed  to 
rest'^  The  falsehood  of  the  same  noble  writei's  account  of  the  illncse  of 
which  this  illustrious  man  died  has  J)een  proved  so  often,  and  is  so  genemlly 
acknowledged,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  adrert  to  it  here  as  one  proof  out  of 
many  of  that  author's  inattention  to  notorious  truth. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  belongs  to  his  eountrvmen,  and  they  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  him.  To  his  inn  and  enHghtened  determination,  to  the 
courage  of  his  spirit  and  the  greatness  of  his  ability,  may  be  attributed,  without 
dread  of  denial,  the  presenration  of  that  liberty  they  enjoy  now,  too  apt  to  forget 
its  origin  and  be  ungrateful  to  its  promoters.*  His  enlogium  is  best  written 
in  the  history  of  his  actions.  **  In  truth,"  says  my  Lord  Clarendon,  "^  I  drink  he 
was  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hurt  that  hath  lived  in  any 
time  ;"-HiBd  if  in  the  exercise  of  this  vast  power  his  intentions  were  in  some 
few  thinM  purer  than  his  pmctioes,  we  should  remember  the  true  saying,  that 
between  hnman  intentions  and  practioes  little  and  great  passions  will  sometimes 
intervene.  F6r  his  own  worldly  interests  he  had  assuredly  taken  little  care,  for 
witii  a  vast  fund  at  his  di^sal,  he  died  so  poor,  that  we  learn  from  the  com- 
mons' journals  his  debts  were  psdd  by  the  countiy.  We  are  told  by  one  of  hi» 
friends,  that  **  he  used  to  say,  *  suoh  a  one  is  my  entire  Mend,  to  whom  1  acm 
much  obliged,  but  I  must  not  par  my  private  debts  out  of  the  public  stock ;'  no 
self-respect,  no  priraSe  ends  of  his  own  or  his  family  were  in  any  degree  re- 
garded, but  himself  and  his  were  wholly  swallowed  up  in  his  care  of  the  pubMc 
safety ;  insomuch,  that  when  his  friends  have  often  prest  him,  that  although  he 
iegarded  not  himself,  yet  he  ought  to  provide  that  it  might  be  well  for  his 
liEmiily,  (a  thing  which  they  thought  he  might  easily  procure,)  his  ordinafy 
answer  was,  *  if  it  went  weU  with  the  public,  his  family  was  well  enough.'" 

His  singttkrl^  comman^ng  abilities  have  never  been  disputed.  Even  the 
Mercurius  PoUticus — the  Court  Journal  of  that  day-«-in  noticing  his  death, 
says,  «*  he  was  the  greatest  speech-maker  of  all  the  members."  His  enemy  and 
rival.  Clarendon,  tells  us,  that  '*  he  had  a  tevy  conaely  and  grave  way  of  ex- 
pressing himself;  with  great  volubilitv  of  words,  nattuial  and  proper;"  and  even 
Charles  himself  ever  delighted  to  refer  to  the  published  speeches  of  Pym,  as  to 
a  text  book  of  constttntional  principles.  Had  it  been  the  ra^iotf  in  his  time  to 
make  roeeches,  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  heaitd  and  straightway  acted  on, 
but  ratAer  for  that  of  being  collected  in  a  volutne  to  be  admired  and  read  by 
fbture  ages,  then  might  the  speeches  of  Pym  have  rested  beside  those  of  an 
omtor  of  our  own  day,  the  great  Edmund  Burke.  Even  as  it  is,  those  speeches 
of  the  eariy  patriot,  which,  by  order  of  the  house  of  commons,  underwent  his 
revision  for  the  purpose  of  being  printed,  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  that  greatest  of  modem  oratorsr  They  may  be  read  as  elaborate  and  thougbt- 

«  Nor,  whilftt  mentioning  these  great  qualities,  should  a  descendant  of  Pym's  be 
forgotten, — ^the  late  Samaef  Whitbread,— who,  related  to  the  patriot  by  blood,  was  still 
more  closely  allied  to  him  in  energy,  acuteness,  and  honest  boldness  of  character.  We 
are  all  acquainted  with  the  lines  of  that  witty  rogue,  Peter  Pindar — where  a  certain 
monarch  in  a  certain  brewexy. 

— "  turned  to  Whitbread  with  complacence  round 
And  merry  thus  addressed  the  man  of  beer — 
Whitbread,  is*t  true  1  is't  true?  I  hear,  I  hear, 

You're  of  an  ancient  family— renowned — 
Whatt  what?  I'm  told  that  you're  a  limb, 
Of  Pyh,  the  famous  fellow  Pym  ! 
What,  Whitbread,  is  it  true  what  people  sayl 
Sott  of  a  Bound-head  are  you  1  hs  t  hs  ?  hs  ?" 

Birth'day  Ode,  1787. 
M  M  2 
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ful  essays,  in  which  the  piecise  matter  in  hand  is  erer  treatedin  suhservience  to 
the  great  principles  whicn  bear  upon  it.  His  amazing  power,  howeyer,  consisted 
chiefly  in  nis  resolution  and  boldness ;  and,  in  the  clear  decided  language  which 
he  ever  used  on  moments  of  great  emergency,  he  seems  to  fed  as  though  he 
were  delivering  for  posterity  a  noble  precedent  and  example.  In  conclusion, 
one  instance  shall  be  given,  which  may  convey  a  lesson  to' our  own  time.  Imme- 
diately before  the  civil  war,  the  house  of  commons  feeling  itself  much  clogged 
and  retarded  by  the  irresolution  of  the  upper  house,  demanded  a  conference, 
which  Pym  conducted.  The  object  of  this  conference  was  to  convey  a  friendly 
intimation  tu  that  august  body,  that  they  weie,  as  Burke  has  since  characterized 
them,  the  weakest  part  of  the  constitution, — and  could  not,  for  an  instant,  oppose 
with  any  chance  of  success,  their  adventitious  claims  to  the  demands  of  an 
unanimous  people.  Pym  was  especially  requested  to  "  remember  the  Lords  of 
their  duty"*  and  nobly  did  he  perform  Uie  office.  The  conclusion  of  his  speech 
is  conceived  in  a  strain  of  nervous  eloquence,  and  couched  in  the  honest  serious- 
ness and  simplicity  of  the  old  English  tongue.  He  who  reads  it  now  will  be 
induced  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  present  state  of  his  own  countiy ;  and  it 
may  chance  to  lead  him  to  fix  that  point  wherein  men  of  all  classes  may  con- 
stitutionally unite,  in  resistance  to  any  body  of  men  (whoever  they  may  be) 
that  strive  to  press  their  privileges  as  burdens  on  a  free  people. 

(«  We  have  very  often  suffers,"  said  Pym,  alluding  to  the  attacks  lately  cir- 
culated by  theropUsts,  **  under  the  misinterpretation  of  good  actions,  and  false 
imputation  of  evil  which  we  never  intended :  so  that  we  may  justly  purge  our- 
selves from  all  guilt  of  being  authors  of  this  jealousy  and  misunderstanding. 
We  have  been  and  are  still  ready  to  serve  his  majesty  with  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  and  earnestness  of  affection  as  ever  any  subjects  were  ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but  our  proceedings  will  so  manifest  this,  that  we  shall  be  as 
clear  in  Uie  apprehension  of  the  world  as  we  are  in  the  testimony  of  our  own 
consciences.   I  am  now  come  to  a  conclusion.    I  have  nothing  to  propound 

TO  YOUR  LORDSHIPS,  BY  WAY  OF  REQUEST  OR  DESIRE,  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS.  I  DOUBT  NOT  BUT  YOUR  JUDGMENTS  WILL  TELL  YOU  WHAT  IS  TO  BE 
DONE  ;  YOUR  CONSCIENCES,  YOUR  HONOURS,  YOUR  INTERESTS,  WILL  CALL  UPON 
YOU  FOR  THE  DOING  OF  IT.  ThE  COMMONS  WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  HAVE  YOUR  CON- 
CURRENCE AND  HELP  IN  SAVING  OF  THE  KINGDOM  ;  BUT  IF  THEY  FAIL  OF  IT, 
IT  SHALL  NOT  DISCOURAGE  THEM  IN  DOING  THEIR  DUTY.  AnD  WHETHER  THE 
KINGDOM  BE  LOST  OR  SAVED  (buT  I  HOPE,  THROUGH  GOD*8  BLESSING,  IT  WILL 
BE  saved),  they  shall'  BE  SORRY  THAT  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PRESENT  PARLIA- 
MENT SHOULD  TELL  POSTERITY,  THAT  IN  SO  GREAT  A  DANGER  AND  EXTREMITY 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  SHOULD  BE  ENFORCED  TO  SAVE  THE  KINGDOM  ALONE, 
AND  THAT  THE  PEERS  SHOULD  HAVE  NO  PART  IN  THE  HONOUR  OF  THE  PRESER- 
VATION OF  IT — HAVING  SO  GREAT  AN  INTEREST  IN  THE  GOOD  SUCCESS  OF  THOSE 
ENDEAVOURS,  IN  RESPECT  OF  THEIR  GREAT  ESTATES  AND  HIGH  DEGREES  OP 
NOBILITY." 


CHARLOTTE  CORDAY,  DUPERRET,  AND  MARAT. 

(from   UNPUBLISHED  MEMOIRS.) 


On  the  11th  of  July,  1793,  four  persons  were  seated  at  Duperret'sf  table.  The 
dinner  was  a  melancholy  one.  The  wine  had  no  longer  any  charms — ^they  all 
feared  its  franknett.  Anxiety,  hesitation,  and  trouble  were  depicted  on  every 
face.    The  reign  of  terror  had  already  commenced  by  partial  acts  of  democmtic 

*  Clarendon, 
t  Daperret,  a  patriot  member  of  the  CoDvention  ;  guillotined  by  the  Jacobins. 
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fuiy.  At  the  dessert,  Dupenet  was  informed  that  a  female  requested  an  audi- 
ence ;  he  arose  and  went  to  her.  He  found  a  fair  stranger,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  before ;  but  he  felt  instantly  struck  with  a  sentiment  of  respect 
and  admiration,  on  beholding  her  extraordinarr  beauty,  and  her  noble  and 
commanding  demeanour.  "  Citizen,"  said  the  moognita,  "  I  bring  you  intel- 
ligence from  a  man  who  is  dear  to  you."  She  presented  him  a  letter  from  Bar- 
barous.* Duperret  looked  round  the  room  with  alarm,  and  whispered, "  Madam, 
speak  lower,  I  entreat  you.".  "  No,  citizen,"  was  her  reply,  "  on  the  contrary, 
speak  higher.  If  you  fear  to  converse  boldly  to-day,  to-morrow  your  speech 
mi^  be  interdicted.  To  be  silent  will  be  a  breach  of  your  duty,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  nation ;  and  he  who  passively  and  tacitly  tolerates  the  crimes  of  his 
colleagues,  becomes,  in  a  certain  degree,  their  accomplice!"  Duperret,  after 
having  read  the  letter  of  Barbaiouz,  asked, "  What  do  you  require  of  me.  Mar 
dam  ?  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  I  felt  myself  at  your  disposal ;  and  this 
letter  tells  me  that  yOu  merit  my  entire  confidence."  She  paused,  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  '*  You  are,  doubtless,  able  to  appreciate  what  chance  of  success 
our  friends  have.  Tell  me,  then,  what  may  we  expect  of  Vempfen.  The 
result  of  open  resistance  is  uncertain.  Monsieur  Duperret ;  and,  moreover,  the 
proscribed  are  not  at  all  deficient  in  energy.  The  aepartments  have  received 
them  with  open  arms;  but  the  people  are  capricious;  their  heroes  of  one  day 
are  often  their  victims  the  next."    After  anotner  moment  of  hesitation,  she  con 

tinned — ^''I  think  there  are  other  means  of  delivering  France,  and  if ^ 

She  stopped,  and  steadily  regarded  Duperret,  whose  astonishment  was  extreme. 
''  My  language  surprises  you,  Sir,  I  perceive  it  Our  interview  has,  already, 
been  too  long ;  1  fear  your  absence  may  be  remarked.  To-morrow,  if  you  love 
your  country,  come  and  see  me,"  She  traced  a  few  lines,  with  a  pencil,  on  a 
card,  and  presented  it  to  him.  The  words  were — Charlotte  Corday^  rue  des 
Auguitinsy  hotel  de  la  Providence.  Snatching  his  hand,  and  placing  it  on  her 
heart,  she  exclaimed,  **  To  its  lant  pulsation  it  belongs  to  our  country !  Enter 
into  these  feelings.  Sir,  and  the  republic  will  be  firee."  She  then  retired.  The 
mind  of  Duperret,  on  rejoining  his  guests,  was  still  occupied  with  the  extraor- 
dinary woman,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  just  made  in  so  strange  a  manner. 
His  wandering  looks,  the  paleness  of  his  visage,  the  incoherency  of  his  excuses, 
were  all  remarked,  but  no  one  dared  directly  to  interrogate  him ;  and  he  him- 
self kept  silent,  for  he  was  in  the  midst  of  lus  friends  I  At  that  period  every 
man  was  feared  who  had  a  tongue  in  his  head,  for  with  that  he  could  say, 
'*  I  heard  such  an  one  praise  Dumouriez ;  regret  the  eloquence  of  Vergniaud  ;t 
or  assert  that  Marat  was  more  the  friend  of  England  than  of  the  French  people ; " 
and  even  a  dumb  man  might,  by  a  sign,  recommend  you- to  the  impartial  and 
prompt  justice  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal;  and  that,  too,  without  hatred  or 
malice,  but  all  for  Uie  safety  and  glory  of  Uie  immortal  republic.  Duperret, 
therefore,  conversed  not;  and  so  far  acted  prudently;  but  he  was  wrong  to 
complain  of  illness.  His  sudden  fever  was  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven ;  it 
was  construed  into  the  stamp  of  a  conspirator,  an  accomplice,  and,  ere  long,  he 
was  sent  to  the  scafibld. 

Duperret  passed  the  night  in  meditating  on  the  words  of  Charlotte  Corday. 
She  posse^ea  the  means  of  avenging  the  Girondins,  What  were  those  means? 
A  solitary  female!  it  would  be  madness  to  pay  any  farther  attention  to  her  pro> 
posals ;  no !  he  would  not  keep  his  appointment  with  her.  Might  it  not  be  a 
snare  prepared  for  him  ?  Yet,  the  letter  of  Barbaroux,  and,  also,  the  noble 
countenance  of  the  young  woman. — With  that  serene  and  open  brow,  with 


*  Barbaroux  was  the  representative  for  Marseilles ;  an  honest  republican.     He  died 
on  the  scaffold,  of  course. 

Vergniaud,  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  and  eloquent  orators  of  the  Convention.    He 
was  guillotined  during  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
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those  eyes,  beaming  forth  candour  and  elevation  of  soul,  perfidy  could  never 
exist. 

Duperret  was  faithful  to  the  rendezvous  he  had  made  with  Charlotte  Coiday. 
He  found  her  pacing,  with  hasty  steps,  her  humble  chamber;  her  features 
marked  by  fatieue,  and  her  looks  haggard.  She  promptly  recovered  her  self- 
possession,  and  a  smile  of  welcome  flashed  across  her  face,  which  proved  to 
Duperret  her  delight  at  seeing  him.  They  remained  silent  a  few  moments ; 
Duperret  then  said,  ^  You  perceive.  Madam,  the  confidence  you  have  inspired 
me  with ;  and  I  would  pledge  my  existence  that  you  amply  merit  it.''  ^  Is  it 
to  me,  or  to  the  letter  of  Barbaroux,  the  citizen  Duperret  awards  it  ?"  *'  To  you. 
Madam,  to  you  alone.  Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  who  you  are,  and  what  are 
your  projects  ?"  '*  Who  I  iam,  citizen  ?  Such  as  you  behold  me ;  a  woman,  a 
feeble,  helpless  woman.  What  I  seek,  what  I  am  capable  of,  you  shall  know, 
be  assured  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  from  me  you  will  learn  it.  You  say  I  nossesB 
your  confidence ;  ^ve  me  an  instant  proof  of  it ;  let  us  go  together  to  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Intoior."  Dupeiret  opened  his  mouth  to  demand  her  motive;  she 
laid  her  right  hand  upon  his  lips.  ^  For  the  second  time,  M.  Duperret,  is  it  to 
Charlotte  Corday,  or  to  the  letter  of  Barbaroux,  that  you  award  your  confi- 
dence f  "    "  Let  us  go,"  replied  Duperret. 

During  their  walk,  Chanotte  replied  not  a  word  to  the  questions  her  com- 
panion addressed  to  her.  The  minister  refused  to  grant  them  an  audience ; 
why,  it  was  never  explained,  although  at  the  conventbn  they  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  the  mvsteiy,  but  in  vain.  Duperret  reconducted  Charlotte  to  the 
notd  de  la  Providence^  and  then  took  leave  of  her.  "  Come  again  this  even- 
ing," said  she  to  him ;  "  perhaps  I  shall  have  son^tfaing  to  communicale  to 
you."    He  promised  to  return. 

On  entering  his  own  house,  Duperret  found  there  the  commissaries  of  te 
ComiU  de  Surveillance^  who  came  to  seize  his  papers,  then  called  a  measure  of 
public  safetv,  but  a  sad  presage  for  him  who  was  the  object  of  it  Dupenel 
comprehended  the  danger  of  his  situation,  and  met  it  manfully.  He  was  a  man 
of  coolness  and  resolution. 

In  the  evening  he  revisited  Charlotte  Coiday.  Seated  in  an  arm-chair,  her 
head  leaning  back,  she  held  in  her  hand  a  miniature-portrait,  which  she  re- 
garded with  sadness.    Tears  stood  in  her  eyes;  she  snewed  the  picture  to 

I>uperret,  and  asked — ^'•Do  vou  recognize  it?"  "Yes,  it  is "  '* Silence, 

M.  Duperret,  I  entreat  you,  do  not  pronounce  that  name."  She  wept  much; 
"  Pardon  my  weakness;  a  woman,  although  she  may  possess  courage,  is  always 
a  woman."  "Believe  me,  I  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  you,"  said 
he ;  "I  have  been  faithful  to  my  word,  will  you  be  faithful  to  yours."  " I 
scaroely  know  whether  I  shall  have  the  strength."  "  I  think  I  have  sufliciently 
proved  my  faith  in  you  to  merit  yours  in  return."  '^  Yes,  M.  Dupeiiet,  yes,  you 
are  right,  may  you  never  have  reason  to  repent  it ;  Charlotte  Corday  brings  mis- 
fortune to  all  who  regard  her  with  kindness."  Then,  changing  her  tone  and 
look,  she  inquired—"  Citizen,  what  do  you  thmk  of  Marat?"  "  Is  it  of  tke 
friend  of  the  deputies  he  has  proscribed,  you  ask  this  question  ?  Marat  — ^" 
"  Is  a  tiger,  a  monster,  an  assassm!"  exclaimed  she,  with  furr;  then,  resuming 
her  coolness,  she  added,  "  Do  you  think  he  deserves  to  die  ?"  "  Marat  P 
"  Think  you  it  would  be  a  crime  to  poiniard  him  ?"    "  The  hand  that  should 

Sierce  his  heart"—"  That  hand,  Duponet"— "  Would  be  blessed  by  all  Franee; 
eath  could  not  disgrace  it :  that  hand  would  have  perfoimed  a  deed  agreeable 
to  earth  and  to  heaven !"  ^*  But— {she  lowered  her  eyes)  oh !  may  such  a  blow 
not  be  struck  by  one  who  is  dear  to  you."  "  And,  wherefore.  Madam  ?"  "  Your 
young  daughter,  M.  Duperret,  her,  whose  blue  eyes  are  so  fUU  of  tenderness, 
whose  affection  is  so  sweet  to  you,  whose  talents  you  are  so  justly  proud  of — ^if 
jrou  beheld  her,  armed  with  the  avenging  dagger,  approachmg  Marat  as  if  to 
increase  the  crowd  that  surrounds  him,  and  then,  accosting  him  with  a  smile, 
and  then  plunging  into  his  breast  a "    "  What  an  idea!  such  is  not  a 
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tvoman*s  work.  It  is  true  that  vour  sex  know  how  to  die — we  hare  taught 
it;  hut,  amongst  it,  where  could  one  he  found,  who,  without  shrinking, 
dare  even  to  look  upon  those  tigers,  panting  for  human  hiood  ?  No ;  Marat 
must  fall,  hut  it  roust  he  hy  a  powerful  hand."  "  Duperret,''  replied  the 
maiden,  *'  courage  is  frequentlv  concealed  heneath  a  fragile  exterior,  and  a 
feehle  arm  has,  hefore  now,  performed  prodigies.  However,  you  are  right,  it  is 
not  the  work  of  a  woman— I  wish  to  see  Marat.  They  say  that  fem^es  find 
easy  access  to  him ;  and  that  he  is  less  ferocious  in  their  presence.  Perhaps, 
after  having  listened  to  me,  he  might  become  more  alive  to  pity,  more  prone  to 
mercy.  I  know  not  whether  I  flatter  myself,  hut  it  seems  to  me  Uiat  I  could 
inspire  him  with  regret  for  the  past, — tnat  I  could  render  him  hetter  for  the 
future, — that  I  coula  soften  his  heart  with  comnassion  for  his  enemies.  Could 
vou  introduce  me  to  Marat,  M.  Duperret?"  Sne  pronounced  these  words  in  a 
naif  serious,  half  playful  mood.  Duperret  was  astonished.  *'  I  introduce  you  to 
Marat!"  he  replied;  "/,  Madam!  are  you  not  aware  that  we  are  far,  very  far 
from  being  on  amicable  terms  together  ?  Mine  would  be  but  a  bad  introduction 
for  you."  '^  Yes,  M.  Duperret,  I  believe  so ;  but,  perhaps — no,  you  are  right,  I 
ought  to  introduce  myself  alone — alanej  do  you  understand  me,  M.  Duperret ; 
but  it  is  getting  lat^,  we  must  separate,  I  entreat  your  forgiveness  for  having 
trespassed  on  your  confidence.  I  wanted  some  one  to— conduct  me  to  the 
Minister;  I  was  recommended  to  apply  to  you.  Receive  my  thanks;  adieu, 
Monsieur,  forget  that  you  have  known  me ;  it  is  possible  that  we  may  not  meet 
again,  adieu!  Your  daughter  isy  no  doubt,  waiting  your  return ;  sne  is  very 
happy,  your  daughter!"  She  pressed  the  hand  of  Duperret,  and  withdrew 
into  her  inner  chunber. 

Alone !  yes,  she  would  present  herself  alone ;  that  thought  solaced  her.  Her 
beautiful  features  assumed  a  nobler  expression,  her  looks  beamed  as  with  inspi- 
ration, her  whole  appearance  seemed  to  proclaim  a  mission  more  than  earthly. 
Nature,  however,  had  not  lost  all  her  rights ;  a  deadly  chill  pervaded  her  heart; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Life  is  so  sweet  in  the  days  of  youth,  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  make  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  it  without  shuddering. 

How  Charlotte  past  that  terrible  night,  how  she  struggled  with  the  feelings  of 
her  woman's  heart,  and  with  the  natural  horror  of  death  inwoven  with  our  very 
existence,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  her  chamber  were  found  many  papers 
nearly  reduced  to  ashes,  and  on  a  fragment  which  the  fire  had  spared,  were 
traced  a  few  tender  lines  of  which  she  was  the  theme. 

Charlotte  Corday  had  sent  the  following  letter  to  Marat. — **  I  am  just  arrived 
from  Caen.  Your  love  for  your  country  must  make  you  ready  to  receive  an 
account  of  the  plots  meditating  there.  I  expect  your  answer."  This  letter 
remaining  unanswered,  she  wrote  another,  which  she  determined  to  deliver  her- 
self. She  concealed  it  in  her  bosom,  and  by  the  side  of  it  she  hid  a  poiniard. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  morning,  ,13th  July,  179 — ,  that  she  went  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Marat.  She  could  not  see  him,  and  was  told  to  call  again  in  the 
evening.    She  submitted  to  this  delay  without  the  slightest  remonstrance. 

Whatever  feelings  might  have  agitated  her  inmost  soul  during  this  dreadful 
interval,  her  exterior  was  tranquil  and  untroubled ;  not  a  look,  not  a  step,  not  a 
word,  betrayed  impatience  or  irresolution.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  free 
her  country  and  to  die !  In  the  evening,  when  she  returned  to  Marat's,  her  coun- 
tenance was  serene,  and  nothing  in  her  manner  indicated  that  she  was  about 
to  perform  the  part  of  a  female  Brutus,  or  rather  of  a  Curtius. 

Her  steps,  as  they  conducted  her  to  Marat,  were  firm  and  assured ;  and,  as 
she  passea  to  the  monster's  den,  she  danced  her  eyes  around,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  aetermined  purpose.  Nothing  escaped  the 
searching  looks  of  that  young  and  self-devoted-maiden.  There  was  nobody 
with  Marat  but  an  aged  female  attendant;  he  ordered  her  to  leave  him  with  the 
stranger ;  she  obeyed,  and  Charlotte  drew  near  to  this  terrific  man. 

In  a  bath,  his  hideous  visage  turned  towards  the  side  opposite  the  door,.hi^ 
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right  arm  out  of  the  water,  restinff  ou  a  block  of  wood,  on  which  were  a  sheet  of 
paper,  an  inkstand,  and  a  pen,  Marat  was  writing;  without  lifting  his  eyes,  he 
desired  Charlotte  Corday  to  wait  a  moment  She  stood  by  the  bath,  following 
with  her  glance,  the  words  he  traced  upon  the  paper,  as  he  murmured  them  in 
an  under-tone  to  himself.*  He  ceased  writing,  and  turned  his  head  towards 
Charlotte.  A  frightful  smile  accompanied  the  look.  She  bore  his  look  without 
shrinking,  and  Aiarat,  all  hideous  as  he  was,  inspired  her  with  no  tenor;  she 
«ven  answered  the  smile  he  had  deigned  to  bestow  on  her  with  another ;  and 
her  lips  seTcred  but  to  bestow  on  him  flattering  words : — ^'  Citizen,"  said  the 
maiden,  "  I  had  a  great  desire  to  see  you ;  I  was  surprised  that  a  man  so  re- 
nowned for  his  patriotism,  should  have  made  me  wait  so  long  for  an  audience, 
which  I  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  republic's  safety."  ^^Citizeness,"  he 
replied,  <*  Marat  is  exceedingly  sorry ;  if  I  could  have  figured  you  as  you  are, 
it  would  hare  been  myself  who  would  have  solicited  an  audience  of  yon  ;  but 
r  am  so  tormented  by  similar  applications,  to  which  I  am  obliged  to  submit, 
because  I  have  popularity  to  lose. — ^Tell  me  what  you  desire?  Speak,  you  are 
one  of  those  to  whom  Marat  could  never  refuse  anything."  **  Citizen,  you 
have  received  my  letter  ?"  **  Ah !  it  is  true,  I  recollect  now  the  object  of  your 
visit.  What  have  you  to  teU  me  of  the  conspirators  at  Caen  ?  What  wrong  to 
avenge?  What  lover  has  proved  faithless?  You  wish  him  to  expiate  his 
offence  on  the  scaffold.  Truly  he  well  deserves  it  Make  yourself  ea^ ;  Marat 
is  the  eye  of  the  people,  and  that  eye  can  discover  his  enemies  in  their  most 
hidden  retreats.  Beautiful  Citizeness!  if  I  thus  take  your  quarrels  to  heart, 
what  will  you  give  me  for  a  recompense  ?  With  a  female,  Marat  is  not  disin- 
terested, and,  perhaps,  you  yourself  would  not  pardon  me  if  f  were."  '*  And 
what  recompense  wishes  the — Marat  ?"  *'  Not  much,  belle  Citayerme ;  no,  not 
much ;  for  instance,  a  Idss  from  your  charming  mouth.  Oh !  don't  be  alarmed, 
Marat  owes  few  thanks  to  nature  for  his  face;  and  I  might  say  to  you,  as  Poly- 
pbontes  to  Merope— a  good  republicaine  will  think  little  of  such  a  trifle."  She 
stooped,  as  if  to  obey  him ;  but  she  had  placed  her  hand  in  her  bosom  ;  and  at 
the  moment  Marat  opened  his  arms  to  enfold  her,  he  felt  the  mortal  chUl  of  the 
steel  which  pierced  nis  breast.  His  arms  fell,  his  head  sank  on  his  shoulder, 
his  eyes,  at  nrst  starting  from  their  orbits,  closed  for  ever,  and  the  water  was 
dyed  with  his  blood. 

Charlotte  ouitted  the  apartment;  the  servant  of  Marat  had  her  inimediateiy 
seized.  With  a  smile  she  said,  *^  It  is  useless,  I  was  going  to  deliver  myseu 
up."  At  the  Convention,  in  the  Clubs,  and  even  on  the  scaffold,  she  wtm  eofered 
with  maledictions  by  Uie  infuriated  Jacobins, but  her  courage  never  forsook  her. 
She  died  with  a  rote  between  her  lipt.  L. 

Paris, 


PRECAUTIONS  AGAINST  THE  INDIAN  CHOLERA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine. 

Sir, 

In  the  Englishman,  three  months  ago^  I  traced  the  progress  of  the 

Indian  Cholera  over  nearly  half  the  globe.    Moscow  had  been  ravaged; 

and,  from  the    statement   of  facts,  it   followed  irresistibly  that   the 

destroyer,  if  uncontrolled  by  quarantine,  would  penetrate  to  the  limits 

*  David's  horribly-faithful  picture  of  the  death  of  hii  friend  Marat,  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  ehef'd^neuvrei  of  that  celebrated  painter. 
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of  Sonthern  and  Western  Europe.  The  prediction  was  received,  on  the 
port  of  the  public,  with  incredulity,  and  some  physicians  pronounced  it 
impossible.  Here  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  was  simply  the  result  of 
a  somewhat  opposite  experience.  I  had  seen  the  disease,  and  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  its  history — they  were  guiltless  of  both. 
Warsaw,  Dantzig,  Lemberg,  Brody,  and  Riga,  however,  have  paid 
melancholy  homage  to  this  precocious  testimony.  In  Riga,  the  latest 
accounts  shew  that  2,028  persons  had  been  seized  witi^  cholera,  of 
whom  not  less  than  1,050  had  died.  In  Brody,  1,195  had  been  swept 
off  at  the  Srd  of  May.  Taking  into  consideration  the  probable  recove- 
ries, the  deaths,  it  may  be  said,  will  include  two-thirds  of  those  attacked. 
In  Dantzig  the  mortality  has  been  proportionably  great.  Where  are 
the  grand  specifics  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  Russian  boors 
and  the  PoUsh  serfe — the  '<  provocatives  to  perspiration,"  discovered  by 
a  citizen  of  Smolensko,  and  the  ^'hempseed  poultice"  of  the  Livonian 
Board? 

What  has  the  English  Government  done  to  avert  the  danger  threat- 
ening our  own  shores  ?  By-  an  express  order,  the  CoUege  of  Physicians 
met,  the  1 1th  of  June,  to  take  the  Cholera  into  consideration.  The 
reply  of  that  learned  body  is  very  characteristic — ^'  The  committee  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  came  unanimously  to  the  resolution  of 
stating  the  following  opinion,  that  the  Cholera  Morbus  may  be  com- 
municated by  infected  persons  to  those  in  health  ;  but  that  no  informa- 
tion which  has  reached  the  committee,  justifies  the  supposition  that  it 
is  communicable  by  merchandize.  As  a  measure  of  safety,  however, 
the  committee  approve  of  the  establishment  of  quarantine.'' 

Let  us  examine  this  specimen  of  collective  wisdom  a  little  in  detail. 
"  The  Cholera  Morhue  may  he  communicated  by  infected  persons  to 
those  in  health.'*  What  can  the  college  mean  by  infected  persons?  Is 
the  term  to  be  applied  only  to  persons  labouring  under  the  disease  ?  Or 
is  it  also  to  include  healthy  persons  who  have  been  attending  upon,  or 
mingling  with  the  sick  ?  Surely  the  government,  to  act  with  efficacy, 
deserved  an  explicit  reply.  The  next  member  of  the  sentence  is  worthy 
of  special  remark,  ''  hiu  that  no  information  which  has  reached  the 
committee  justifies  the  supposition  that  it  is  communicable  by  merchan- 
dize" The  extent  of  no  information  necessary  to  justify  a  supposition 
is  assuredly  beyond  my  poor  comprehension,  but  I  am  aware  that  the 
history  of  Cholera  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  the  opinion  that  its  con- 
tagion has  been  transmitted  in  clothing,  merchandize,  &c. ;  and  even  if 
it  were  otherwise,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  touching  this  point  would 
it  not  be  more  rational,  having  admitted  Cholera  to  be  contagious,  to 
suppose  that  its  laws  were  analogous  to  those  of  other  contagious  dis<- 
eases  ?  The  second  and  last  sentence  is  a  most  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion.  ^^  As  a  measure  of  safety^  however^  the  committee  approve 
qfthe establishment  of  quarantine"  Well  may  the  merchants  demand 
why  their  property  is  sacrificed  to  quarantine  restrictions  warranted  by 
no  information.  But  enough  of  this.  The  members  of  the  College 
committee  occupied  six  days  in  composing  these  two  sentencesy  and  cer- 
tainly they  have  distinguished  themselves. 
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A  portion  of  the  press,  ^<  to  diminish  the  public  apprehension,*'  states 
that  the  destructire  powers  of  Cholera  have  been  magnified.  The 
Medical  Gazette  (for  June  18)  obaerres,  '^  There  is  a  complete  panic, 
and  as  mankind  are  ever  prone  to  magnify  horrors,  so  we  trust  the 
extent  to  which  the  disease  has  prevailed,  as  well  as  its  rate  of  mor- 
tality, will  be  found  to  have  been  exaggerated.  At  Moscow,  the  accounts 
from  which  are  more  specific  than  those  from  most  other  places,  noi 
mors  than  one  in  twenty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  suffered."  Now  if 
one  in  twenty-nine  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  suffer,  the  aggr^^ate 
mortality  will  be  onfy  about  Fifty  Thousand,  a  mere  trifle  in  the 
national  census. 

The  public  safety  demands  that  the  English  GoTemment  should 
dispense  at  this  time  with  official  imbecility,  and  guided  by  facts  and 
experience  alone,  take  every  precautionary  step  while  the  invader  is 
yet  distant.  This  is  the  proper  way  to  allay  apprehension.  The  people, 
fitmiliarized  to  the  remedial  preparations  of  a  medical  police,  will  meet 
the  evil  with  coolness ;  but  if  these  are  postponed  to  the  last  hour,  all 
will  be  confusion  and  despair.  The  plan  for  dividing  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts, and  allotting  houses  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  for  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  medicines,  should  be  immediately  drawn  up. 
The  course  of  medical  treatment  hitherto  found  most  effectual,  should 
be  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  worst  form 
of  Cholera,  and  under  which  it  invariably  begins  its  ravages,  the 
patient's  chance  of  recovery  is  lost  unless  medical  aid  be  procured  during 
thejirst,  or  generally,  at  fiuthest,  the  second  hour  of  the  attack.  The 
common  hospitals,  therefore,  are  of  little  avail. 

An  example  of  judgment  and  humanity,  not  unworthy  of  imitation, 
has  been  furnished  by  the  government  of  Java.  When  the  Cholera 
appeared  in  Batavia,  &c.,  many  of  the  functionaries  deserted  Samarang, 
afintid  of  the  contagion.  The  governor  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
this  conduct,  and  dismissed  several  of  them  by  way  of  example  to  the 
rest.  According  to  the  Dutch  paper  which  gives  the  account,  '<  The 
magistrates  distributed  quantities  of  medicine  among  the  idanden, 
by  which  many  were  saved."  It  affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  record 
the  unequalled  exertions  and  liberality  of  the  East  India  C<Hnpany*s 
government  in  India,  in  the  same  cause.  Immediately  on  the  disease 
assuming  a  decidedly  epidemic  form,  instructions  were  issued  by  the 
government  to  magistrates,  in  different  quarters  of  the  country,  to  em- 
ploy native  physicians  at  the  public  expense,  and  to  station  them  with 
the  necessary  supplies  of  medicines,  in  the  places  in  which  their  ser- 
vices seemed  to  be  most  wanted.  Medicines  were^  at  Uie  same  time, 
given  fiir  distribution  to  the  native  police-officers  and  respectable  land- 
holders, and  to  all  European  gentlemen,  not  in  the  service,  resident  in 
distant  parts  of  the  several  dutricts.  It  would  be  impossible  to  caku* 
late  the  quantity  of  life  that  was  saved  by  the  adoption  of  these  truly 
paternal  and  humane  measures. 

James  Kennedy,  Surgeon. 

Solhf  Terf*acef  Claremont  Square^  Jtme  24M. 
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SiDDONS  is  no  more  1  She  lives,  now,  only  in  the  history  of  the  sta^e, 
or  in  the  memories  of  those,  whom  the  irradiations  of  her  genius  warmed 
and  enlightened.  Hard  peculiarity  of  the  actor's  lot !  The  bursts  of  the 
orator — the  effusions  of  the  poet  remain.  They  can  be  written  down ; 
and  kindred  spirits  can  give  them  vital  existence  again — Ay !  after  the 
lapse  of  a  thousand  years — ^but  there  is  no  notation  to  perpetuate  the 
workings  of  the  actor's  spirit ;  yet  is  the  effect  which  they  produce,  at 
the  time,  the  most  powerful  and  unequivocal.  No  demonstration  of 
applause  is  so  convincing  as  that  which  we  witness  in  the  sofirages  of  a 
crowded  theatre.  The  storm  of  greeting  hands  and  tongues  rises,  and 
subsides — is  renewed — rises  again  and  subsides  again  ;  the  gratified 
audience  still  discontented  with  their  own  large  measure  of  thanks.  The 
actor's  life  is  one  of  the  greatest  bustle  and  most  intense  excitation :  but, 
once  he  is  gone,  his  art  is  gone  with  him.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  told  of,  bat 
not  shown — that  leaves  not  a  vestige,  except  in  the  poor  mimicry  of  some 
who  have  witnessed  its  displays ;  and  when  those  individuals  are  de- 
parted, even  that  is  no  more.  Who  will  now  give  us  an  idea  of  Garrick's 
acting?  Its  effects  are  recorded,  but  who  can  show  us  what  it  was? — 
how  his  eye  lightened,  and  his  brow  worked  ? — the  varied  passion  of  his 
flexible  cheek,  and  the  embodying  of  his  spirit  by  his  voice? — the 
eloquence  of  his  gesture  and  his  gait  ?  We  read  of  what  they  could 
achieve — but  we  ask  ourselves  in  vain  what  kind  of  thingathey  were. 

Yet  far  is  the  actor's  art  from  being  a  mean  one.  To  master  it  to  the 
height,  it  requires  education— judgment — genius ;  and  mean  cannot  be 
the  art  that  calls  for  things  like  these.  As  a  proof  of  its  respectability, 
we  would  take  the  common  consent  of  the  enlightened  and  liberal,  who 
have  always  vied  in  caressing  its  eminent  professors.  Garrick,  it  is  true, 
used  his  pen  ;  but  Garrick's  authorship  would  never  have  made  him  the 
companion  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  the  rest  of  that  immortal  knot. 
It  was  his  acting.  The  acquaintance  of  the  late  John  Philip  Kemble  was 
coveted  by  men  of  rank  and  talent ;  and  Kean  was  esteemed  by  Lord 
Byron.  Such  things  never  could  have  occurred,  had  ihe  actor's  art  been 
a  thing  to  look  down  upon.  Then,  the  difficulty  of  excelling  in  it — the 
few  gpreat  actors  whom  an  age  produces.  In  Tragedy,  only  three  illus- 
trious names  in  the  age  that  has  passed — Siddons,  Kemble,  and  Cooke. 
We  do  not  mention  the  late  Miss  O'Neill,  who  scarcely  appeared  upon  our 
boards  ere  she  was  lost  to  them ;  a  woman  of  first  rate  genius  in  a  certain 
line  of  tragedy.  At  present,  we  have  only  three  tragic  actors  who  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  profession — ^Young,  Kean,  and  Macroady.  Nor  does 
this  arise  from  the  paucity  of  professors.  There  are  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  actors.  How  many  have  we  in  London  alone  ?  That  art  cannot 
be  a  mean  one,  which,  out  of  such  numbers,  so  few  can  master. 

The  actor  requires  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  structure.  He  must  possess 
a  sensitiveness  that  starts  at  the  slightest  movement  of  the  imagination. 
Shakespeare  delineates  the  feelings  of  Lear — Kean  gives  you  those  feel- 
ings themselves.  The  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks  till  you  believe  it  is  Lear 
himself  that  is  shedding  them,  and  you  weep  with  the  poor  old  king. 
The  actor  is  the  dramatists  best  commentator.  He  shows  you  more  of 
Shakespeare  than  all  the  critics.  He  brings  out  the  light  of  a  passage  in 
a  way  in  which  Johnson,  Malone,  Steevens,  and  Pope  together,  could 
never  have  effected  it  with  simple  pen  and  ink.    The  actor  is  an  artist 
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that  paints  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  all  the  hues  and  spirits  of  human 
vitality.  He  must,  moreover,  be  a  man  of  superior  physical  qnalificatiotts 
—one  not  to  pass  in  a  crowd.  Who  could  have  looked  at  Kemble,  and  not 
have  asked  a  friend,  or  a  standcr  by,  who  he  was  ?  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Kean,  whose  eye  is  so  marking,  that  no  man  of  observation  could  pass 
him  and  see  him,  without  turning  round.  The  end  to  which  such  a  com- 
bination of  physical  and  intellectual  excellence  is  subservient,  cannot  be 
an  infi  rior  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  spoken  of  contemptuously. 

But  Mrs.  Siddons — we  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Siddons  for  some  of  our 
most  delightful,  most  cherished  reminiscences.  The  poetry  that  in- 
vested that  woman's  personation  of  any  character  I  The  force  that  she 
gave  to  the  slightest  things  she  did — ^things,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
accomplished  mistress  of  her  art,  would  have  passed  for  nothing.  Surely, 
not  a  few  of  our  readers  must  recollect  her  manner  of  reading  the  letter 
in  Macbeth.  What  a  specimen  of  the  histrionic  art  was  then  the  reading 
of  that  letter !  The  look,  the  figure,  the  action,  the  voice !— such  a 
combination  of  powers,  as  one  would  be  almost  tempted  to  deny  that 
nature  could  surpass,  and  to  doubt  if  she  could  repeat !  She  was,  indeed, 
an  extraordinary  woman  !  Years  have  passed  since  her  retirement  from 
the  stage.  Candidate  afTer  candidate  has  presented  herself;  but,  in  the 
peculiar  walk  of  that  actress — ^in  the  towering  in  tragedy — ^in  whom  have 
we  acknowledged  her  successor?  When  we,  who  saw  her,  look  back 
upon  what  we  saw  ;  while  we  thrill  with  the  bare  recollection  of  what  her 
genius  could  achieve,  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  would  not  give  to  wit- 
ness its  sublime  emanations  again  ;  not  a  hope,  we  confess,  arises  within 
us,  that  we  shall  ever  hear  the  characters  of  Elvira,  Zara,  Volumnia, 
Queen  Catherine,  and  Lady  Macbeth  alluded  to,  and  associate  with  them 
the  personation  of  any  other  performer.  With  less  of  mannerism  than  her 
distinguished  brother^  Mrs.  Siddons  had  fifty  times  his  genius.  There  was 
nothing  of  forcing  about  her.  Passion,  with  her,  rose  to  the  topmost  pitch, 
but  never  to  offending,  for  it  was  genuine.  It  did  not  resemble  the  arti- 
ficial storm  got  up  by  the  machinists  of  the  theatre.  It  was  the  tempest 
itself—it  was  the  grand  and  liquid  sea  itself,  put  into  motion,  and  chafed 
by  the  winds  of  Heaven,  and  tossing  and  resounding  amidst  the  thunders 
and  lightnings  of  Heaven.  When  her  Elvira,  about  to  be  led  out  to  die, 
denounced  Pizarro,  you  trembled  for  Pizarro,  not  Elvira.  Her  Zara, 
threatening  Alphonso,  made  palpable  to  you  all  that  you  had  ever  heard 
or  fancied  of  the  fierce  and  opposite  extremes  of  passion — how  the  same 
love,  that  now  could  induce  you  to  feed  anothers  existence  with  your 
own,  anon  could  strangle  its  object.  The  effortless,  native  dignity  too, 
with  which  she  personated  such  characters.  HerVolumnia  was  indeed  the 
Roman  matron.  It  presented  to  you  the  original,  as  it  were,  of  the  his- 
torical portrait,  which  it  not  only  vindicated  from  the  suspicion  of  exag- 
geration, but  even  transcended.  Her  Queen  Catherine  was  the  perfect 
embodying  of  conscious  royalty.  Its  mere  *'  my  Lord  Cardinal!'  made 
Wolsey  shrink  into  a  page ;  while  that  native  stateliness  of  soul,  which, 
instead  of  bending  under  wrong  and  insult,  only  towers  the  higher — in 
the  acting  of  this  incomparable  woman  was  acknowledged  by  the  audience, 
no  less  from  their  own  perception,  than  from  the  effect  which  it  produces 
-  upon  the  voluptuous  tyrant,  whose  barbarity  puts  it  to  the  test.  But  her 
■master-piece  was  Lady  Macbeth  ;  not  that  she  was  less  happy  in  her  con- 
ception of  the  characters  we  have  enumerated,  but  that  there  her  genius 
lad  greater  scope  for  its  devolopment — and  there,  what  powers  of  eulogy 
re  adequate  to  do  justice  to  her  merits! 

The  Lady  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  Siddons  was  the  spirit  of  guilty  ambition 
lersonified.    An  awe  invested  her  in  that  part    You  felt  as  if  there  was 
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a  conscioQsnets  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounded  her,  which  communi- 
cated its  thrill  to  you.  There  was  something  absolutely  subduing  in  her 
presence — an  orerpowering  something  that  commanded  silence ;  or,  if 
you  spoke,  prevented  yon  from  speaking  above  your  breath.  It  was 
a  thing  once  witnessed — ^never  to  be  forgotten  ;  more  to  be  remembered 
than  the  most  gorgeous  pageant  that  ever  signalized  the  triumph  of  hu- 
man pride,  or  fulfilled  the  imaginings  of  human  admiration.  Her  acting 
of  the  scene,  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  rebukes  her  vacillating  partner, 
and  shames  him  into  resolution ;  her  acting  in  that  where  the  murder  is 
perpetrated — where,  with  unhesitating,  collected  step.  Lady  Macbeth 
enters  the  chamber  of  blood,  to  replace  the  daggers  of  the  grooms,  and 
as  coolly  issues  from  it  again,  as  if  she  had  but  newly  raised  her  head 
from  the  pillow  of  innocent  sleep  ;  her  acting  of  the  banquet  scene,  where 
Lady  Macbeth's  self  possession  is  put  to  the  severest  trial — ^where,  by 
the  disturbed,  distempered  conscience  of  her  feeble  husband,  she  is 
placed  on  the  brink,  as  it  were,  of  a  hideous  precipice,  and  stands  there 
as  firm  as  if  the  airy  void  before  and  beneath  her,  were  as  solid  as  the 
footing  whence  she  surveys  it — ^her  acting  of  these  scenes,  was  a  thing  no 
more  to  be  embodied  in  description,  than  the  speed  and  brightness  of  the 
lightning  flash,  of  which  nothing  can  give  you  a  conception  except  the 
bolt  itself. 

But  the  scene  where  Lady  Macbeth  walks  and  talks  in  her  sleep. — ^We 
could  have  pitied  the  murderess  that  looked  upon  Mrs.  Siddons  in  that 
scene !  The  ghastly  group  that  enter  the  tent  and  surround  the  couch  of 
Richard,  bring  not  a  tithe  of  the  horror  with  them,  that  waited  upon  that 
woman,  as  Lady  Macbeth,  walking  in  her  sleep.  Though  pit,  galleries, 
and  boxes  were  crowded  to  sufibcation,  still  the  damp  of  the  grave  seemed 
about  you. — ^There  were  the  hush  and  the  chill  of  the  chamel  house  at 
midnight.  You  had  a  feeling  as  if  you,  and  the  medical  attendant,  and 
the  lady  in  waiting,  were  alone  with  her.  Your  flesh  crept,  and  your 
breathing  thickened.  Yon  felt  the  tenaciousness  of  the  spot  which  she 
was  trying  to  rub  out  upon  her  hand ;  the  scent  of  blood  became  palpa- 
ble ;  while  the  sigh  of  her  remorse  seemed  to  rise  from  her  heart,  as  from 
an  indescribable  abyss  of  misery  and  despair ! 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  our  departed  Queen  of  Tragedy !  But  few 
of  us,  comparatively  speaking,  were  her  contemporaries;  she  can  scarcely 
be  remembered  by  many  individuals  who  have  seen  their  five  and 
thirtieth  year ;  yet  has  her  death  occasioned  a  stir  and  a  regret  in  the 
general  mind.  A  public  funeral  has  been  demanded  for  her.  Her  own 
wish,  we  understand,  as  well  as  that  of  her  daughter  and  relatives  was, 
that  her  obsequies  should  be  perfectly  private.  What  a  sensation  her  dis- 
pearance  from  among  us  would  have  occasioned  twenty  years  ago.  A 
hindred  mourners  would  have  followed  her  coffin  then,  for  every  one  that 
would  have  attended  it  now. 

For  our  parts  we  bow  to  the  word  power — not  in  the  physical  or  poli- 
tical, but  in  the  intellectual  application  of  the  term.  That  which  sways 
us  without  laying  a  hand  upon  us — commands  us,  without  coercing  our 
free  will.  We  honoured  Mrs.  Siddons  while  living. — We  revere  her 
memory. — We  do  not  look  down  upon  her  profession.  It  was  her  merit 
and  her  glory  to  have  been  an  actress ;  and  as  an  actress  we  say  of  her, 
that^A  GREAT  SPIRIT  IS  DEPARTED 
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The  noble  stand  which  Poland  haamade  aad.continuea  to  make  against  her 
savage  oppressors,  has  not  only  baffled  the  calculations  of  mer»%  tacticians, 
but  has  outstripped  the  hopes  of  the  wannest  friends  of  its  sacred  cause. 
With  no  allies  but  God  and  Justice,  and  the  sympathies  of  every  uncor- 
mptcd  heart,  its  illustrious  people,  amidst  want,  pestilence,  and  barbarian 
outrage,  have  foiled  the  undivided  efforts  of  perhaps  the  Unit  niiitory 
power  in  the  world.  Nor  has  their  moderation  been  less  conspicuous  Ihui 
their  valour.  In  their  appeal  to  Europe,  they  have  demanded  nothing 
calculated  to  compromise  the  security  of  existing  governments. 

But  Russia  neither  will  nor  can  abandon  her  purpose — fresh  masoes  of 
serfs  will  fill  up  the  gaps  of  slaughter— and  Paskewitch  may  prove  a  more 
formidable  leader  than  the  intemperate  Zabalkanski.  Shall  it  then  be 
endured,  that  after  the  diversified  horrors  of  the  past  months  of  warfiftre, 
the  revolting  drama  of  1794  is  to  be  reacted  in  the  face  of  Christendom? 
—Shall  the  detested  Constantine  a^ain  enter  Warsaw,  like  Suwarrow, 
over  the  smouldering  ruins  of  dwellings  drenched  in  the  blood  of  their 
inhabitants  ? 

Humanity  answers  no ! — but  there  is  an  authority  which,  deeming  itself 
paramount  to  humanity,  looks  with  indifference  or  impatience,  to  the 
black  result.  Four  families,  associated  by  a  unity  of  interest,  hold  the 
continent  as  their  domain,  and  regard  the  smallest  extension  of  popular 
rights,  as  an  unpardonable  interference  with  their  hereditary  property  in 
the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  subjects.  The  family  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
sways  Russia,— of  Hapsbnrg,  Austria— of  HohenzoUem,  Prussia^ — of 
Bourbon,  France,  Spain,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  Matrimonial  ties  have 
connected  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands — of 
Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Two  Sicilies — ^the  petty  States  of  Italy  are 
under  Austrian  thraldom.  Since  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the  crmned 
heads  of  the  Continent  have  fratemiaed  against  freedom  and  mankind.— > 
The  partition  of  Poland  presented  the  first  specimen  of  such  a  flagitious 
confederacy,  and  the  system  was  formally  completed  and  avowed  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  was  practically  developed  in  the  Austrian  cru- 
sades against  Italian  independence,  and  the  Angouleme  campaign  in  the 
Peninsula.  To  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  may  be  attributed 
the  hollow  peace  that  has  prevailed  in  the  leading  States  of  Europe  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  Despots  may  disagree,  but  they  fear  to  come  to 
extremities  with  each  other,  lest  the  result  should  tend  to  the  aggraadise- 
ment  of  the  common  enemy.  Their  controversies  are  decided  on  paper— 
the  sword  is  reserved  for  insurgent  patriotism,  and  however  much  Austria 
may  dislike  and  dread  the  growing  greatness  of  her  Northern  neighiK>ur, 
she  dislikes  and  dreads  still  more  the  rise  of  liberty,  and  tha  progress  of 
free  opinions. 

It  is  impossible  that  this  state  of  affairs  can  be  of  long  duration.  No 
diplomatic  conclave  can  perpetuate  the  reign  of  delusion.  Men  are 
rapidly  discarding  the  degrading  idea,  that  they  must  only  draw  their 
breath  and  move  their  limbs,  by  sufferance  of  those  who  occupy  a  chair 
of  state,  and  gird  their  brows  with  a  yellow  bauble.  We  feel  safe 
in  the  prediction,  that  before  ten  years  shall  elapse,  there  will  be  no  such 
monster  in  existence,  as  an  irresponsible  chief  magistrate,  permitted  to 
play  at  football  with  the  happiness  of  millions.  It  will  be  considered 
as  absurd  to  idolize  the  persons  to  whom  nations  entrust  the  superintend- 
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enoe  of  Die  pnblk  weaJ,  as  it  would  now  be  ridiciilGiis  in  the  rate-payers 
of  a  parish,  to  tender  their  lires  and  fortunes  to  their  beadle,  and  salaam 
to  his  gold-laced  hat. 

The  Castlereagh  days  are  over,  and  England's  coarse  of  safety  and  of 
honour  lies  far  asunder  from  the  parties  to  the  Family  System.  Her 
throne  is  filled  by  a  monarch,  whose  reign  deriTes  its  lustre  from  the  best 
of  sources — the  unwavering  display  of  genuine  British  feeling.  The  ad- 
visers of  William  IV.  are  solemnlv  pledged,  by  all  the  acts  and  profes- 
sions of  their  political  lives,  to  labour  incessantly  in  the  work  of  social 
improvement,  and  to  assist  in  demolishing  the  strongholds  of  iniquitous 
power,  wherever  they  may  erect  their  Gothic  front.  Their  domestic  policy, 
making  the  necessary  allowances  for  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  long 
exclusion  from  place,  is  of  a  character  to  entitle  them  to  the  nationid 
confidence ;  we  trust  their  foreign  policy  will  prove  equally  unexception- 
able. We  hope  and  expect  that  it  will  exhibit  an  attention  to  official 
morality,  as  dissimilar  as  possible  to  the  villainous  ^  expediency"  princi- 
ples of  previous  administrations. 

The  condition  of  Poland  calls  for  the  gravest  consideration  of  a  British 
Cabinet,  composed  of  enlightened  and  concientious  men.  It  is  a  question 
which  they  cannot  elude  without  incurring  a  heavy  responsibility. — He 
who  looks  passively  on  while  a  deed  of  blood  is  in  course  of  perpetration, 
is  regarded  by  the  law  in  the  light  of  an  accomplice.  If  it  be  reasonable 
thus  to  criminate  an  individual,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  criminate  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  might  interfere,  yet  do  not,  to  prevent  the  massacre  of 
thousands. 

To  an  interposition  in  behalf  of  the  Poles,  the  charge  of  officious  inter- 
meddling is  inapplicable.  Their  country  was  made  the  victim  of  the  most 
cruel  and  wanton  spoliation.  Various  vicissitudes  followed  its  dismember- 
ment, until,  in  1814,  by  the  consent  of  its  arch-oppressor,  part  of  it  was 
erected  into  an  independent  kingdom,  to  be  governed  according  to  the 
terms  of  a  new  Constitution; — guaranteed  by  the  high  contracting  powers 
at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Tluit  Constitution  was  grossly  violated — and 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  threw  off  the  yoke,  and  appealed  to  arms. 

The  lulvantages  that  would  arise  to  the  European  community  from  the 
re-introduction  of  the  Poles,  under  sound  liberal  institutions,  into  the 
circle  of  independent  states,  are  too  obvious  to  require  to  be  more  than 
touched  upon.  Provided  they  were  not  incorporated,  by  the  imposition  of 
a  foreigpi  ruler,  with  the  Family  System,  they  would,  as  a  barrier,  at  once 
remove  all  apprehension  of  Russian  encroachment.  Their  eminently 
productive  country  would,  by  pouring  forth  the  wealth  of  its  granaries,  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  offer  a  profitable  market  for  English 
commodities — ^and  we  might  t^e  sooner  learn  to  practise  that  primary  pre- 
cept of  economy,  which  tells  us  to  consult  the  genius  of  our  climate  and 
our  soil,  and  which  forbids  us  to  drink  the  produce  of  Devonshire  grapes, 
or  cultivate  grain  in  Orkney,  while  we  can  procure  the  wines  of  Burgundy 
and  the  Rhine,  and  the  com  of  the  Sarmatian  plains,  for  Manchester 
cottons  and  Birmingham  hardware. 

If  ever  armed  intervention  were  justifiable,  it  might  be  deemed  so  in 
the  case  of  Poland.  In  her  present  position,  however,  the  circumstances 
that  at  first  seemed  specially  to  demand  it,  according  to  the  code  of  na- 
tions, are  materially  altered;  and  were  it  otherwise,  it  could  hardly  be 
practicable  without  a  general  convulsion.  France  would  doubtless  co- 
operate with  England,  but  Prussia  and  Austria  are  too  deeply  interested 
tLBparticipet  mmtiiw,  to  be  indifferent  spectators  of  tite  Czar's  humiliation. 

Thanks  to  their  undaunted  resolution  to.  be  free,  armed  intervention  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  essential  to  the  Poles.    Joined  by  their  Lithuanian 
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brethren,  they  only  require  a  fair  field  to  struggle  with  their  foe*  But  of 
this  they  are  deprived;  turn  where  they  wiU,  they  are  aurrounded  by 
hostile  faces.  Austria  detains  in  captivity  the  gallant  band  who  sought 
protection  across  her  Irontiers.  Prussia  does  more  ;  under  the  pretext 
of  a  cordon  tanitaire,  she  deals  death  to  the  unhappy  patriots  who  are  driven 
within  her  territories,  while  she  shelters  their  assailants,  and  supplies  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the  materiel  of  war. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Britain  and  France  to  insist  that  the  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian governments  shall  respect  the  principle  of  non-interference,  which  they 
affect  to  recognize.  Should  diplomatic  forms  prove  unavailing,  more 
decisive  measures  ought  promptly  to  be  adopted.  As  the  heads  of  the 
civilized  world,  as  lovers  of  justice,  as  friends  of  the  human  race,  they 
are  bound  at  the  least  to  enforce  neutrality.  If  after  all,  the  sun  of  Po- 
land is  to  go  down  in  blood,  if  (which  we  cannot,  will  not  believe)  this 
eternal  stain  is  to  fall  upon  our  generation,  though  the  stigma  may  here- 
after be  applied  to  the  age,  it  will  be  merited  only  by  those  who  direct  its 
movements  ;  for  among  men  of  every  nation  and  party,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  one  who  does  not  wish  success  to  the  countrymen  of  Kosciusko^ 
except  a  knot  of  vile  intriguers  and  the  members  of  the  Family  System. 
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The  present  state  of  the  publishing  world 
strongly  indicates  the  all-absorbing  nature 
of  "  the  Bill."  If  the  adoption  of  the 
great  preservative  be  much  longer  de- 
layed, the  prints  of  the  day,  and  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament,  will  supersede  every 
otlier  kind  of  reading.  History  will  re- 
pose with  the  dust  of  those  whom  she  has 
commemorated.  Geo^raphv  will  confine 
its  researches  to  the  site  of  ancient  bo- 
roughs; the  Muses  will  open  an  ''esta- 
blishment for  youn?  ladies  — and  Apollo 
will  turn  miller,  and  erect  his  wheel  at  the 
fount  of  Helicon.  For  ourselves,  should 
this  dearth  of  literary  novelty  continue, 
we  are  determined  to  abdicate  the  critical 
chair,  and  petition  for  an  appointment 
under  the  venerable  receiver  of  half- 
crowns,  who  vouchsafes  his  Majesty's 
subjects  admission  to  "  see  the  show"  at 
St.  Stephens — but,  to  our  vocation— 

If  Messrs.  Newman  and  Co.  are  in  the 
habit  of  publishine  many  such  works  as 
the  Tales  of  Welsbland  and  Welsherie,* 
thev  are  confQundedl]^  modest  in  not 
giving  th^m  more  publicity.  The  author 
of  these  Tales,  if  not  a  very  correct  and 
classical  writer,  is  at  least  a  clever  fellow. 


*  Talen  of.  Welshland  and  Webherie.  9  vobi. 
Newman  and  Co.  18S1.  . 


As  a  caterer  for  the  public  amusement, 
he  cannot  do  better  than  persevere.  We 
have  tested  his  merits  on  Moliere's  plan  : 
we  have  made  an  old  woman  read  him, 
and  she  has  pronounced  him  "  beautiful." 
We  have  done  more ;  we  have  thrown  his 
book  in  the  way  of  a  lady  of  taste  and 
talent,  and  she  has  not  laid  it  dpwn  till 
she  has  finished  it — ^with  what  high  opi- 
nions of  the  author,  it  would  be  too 
flattering  to  mention.  Shall  we  say  more  1 
We  have  ourselves  looked  into  the  vo- 
lumes, and  with  the  exception  that  we 
were  rather  disappointed  m  not  finding 
more  of  Cambrian  conceit  in  them  ;  more 
of  national  distinctive  peculiarities  (which 
we  were  probably  led  to  expect,  from  re- 
cently perusing  such  works  as  the  Tales 
of  the  Iriih  Peasantry,  legends  and  sto- 
ries of  Ireland,  &c.  preparing  us,  as  it  were^ 
for  something  of  a  like  nature  relative 
to  Welsbland) — with  this  single  excep- 
tion, and  that  we  observed  a  certain  want 
of  polish  in  the  style  of  the  author,  which 
we  fastidious  critics  are,  perhaps,  but  too 
vigilant  in  detecting,  the  volumes,  we 
think,  are  deserving  of  a  fair  share  of 
commendation;  they  are  conceived  in  a 
happy  vein  of  romance. 

But  here  is  a  work  that  will  stand  se- 
verer test  than  that  of  indulgent  woman- 
kind, be  she  old  or  young ;  a  work  by  an 
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ntelligent  obaerver  on  a  renowned  and 
romantic  country,*  and  which  might,  in 
justice,demand  a  much  longer  commentaiy 
than  we  are  able  to  bestow.  No  country  in 
Europe  holds  forth  characteiistics  so  strik- 
ing or  picturesque  as  belong  to  Spain ; 
and  nothing  was  so  much  wanted  as  the 
infonnation  of  a  judicious  and  faithful 
writer,  touching  the  present  manners, 
character,  and  condition,  of  the  once  gal- 
lant, and  still,  in  some  respects,  estimable 
people,  of  that  unhapmr  land.  Amongst 
the  remarkable  convulsions  in  the  conti* 
nental  world,  which  have  of  late  shattered 
old  dynasties,  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen 
were  turned  with  eagerness  to  Spain, 
anxious  to  learn  whether  she  would  emu- 
late the  brilliant  periods  of  her  history; 
and  throw  off  the  bnrdens  that  oppreaed 
her.  All  the  old  governments  around 
trembled  to  their  very  foundations,  and 
men  earnestly  asked  whether  her's-— a 
compound  of  oppression,  injustice,  and 
weakness,  ^thout  physical  or  moral 
strength— could  possibly  outlive  the  shock  1 
To  the  wonder  of  all  it  has  done  so ;  the 
spirit  of  liberty  is  abroad,  but  it  has  vainly 
'  attempted  to  pass  the  Pyrenean  barrier ; 
and  Spain,  amidst  the  general  advance  of 
free  and  enlightened  institutions,  yet  re- 
mains stationary,  and  hedges  herself  be- 
hind bigotiy,  ignorance,  and  intolerance. 
Under  these  circumstances  few  will  be 
disposed  to  deny  the  all-absorbing  interest 
which  belongs  to  the  present  real  condi- 
tion of  the  <*  most  Catholic"  nation,  and 
few  will  refuse  to  do  justice  to  the  contents 
of  the  admirable  book  which  now.  lies  on 
our  Uble.  We  haye  not  often  had  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  a  more  intelligent 
or  observant  traveller  than  Mr.  Inelis ;  his 
Tolumes  are  full  of  minute  and  useful 
infonnation,  interspersed  with  judicious 
reflections,  and  written,  throughout,  with 
^reat  spirit  and  brilliancy.  His  dMCiip- 
tions  of  scenery  are  delightful,  and  as  he 
hurries  us  from  Vittoria  over  the  Biscayan 
mountains  to  Bilbao,  and  again  back  into 
Old  Castile,  we  seem  to  breathe  the  fra- 
grant and  delicious  air  of  that  picturesque 
and  palmy  land.  The  banks  of  the  £bro, 
over  which  vre  cross  with  our  pleasant 
conductor,  take  us  back  to  earlier  days, 
and  we  again  laugh  heartily  at  that  hao- 
piest  fancy  of  the  valorous  knight  of  La 
Mancha,---that  his  boat  floating  down  the 
Ebro  passes  the  equinoctial !  But  the  rea- 
ders of  the  Ettglishman  are  already  more 
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familiar  than  they  are  perhaps  aware  vrilli 
the  *'  Rambles*'  of  our  pleasant  guide, "  in 
the  footsteps  of  Don  Quixote,"  which 
cast  such  a  pleasing  light  on  the  immortal 
pages  of  Cervantes.  If  they  wish|to  follow 
aim  in  his  equally  pleasant  rambles  ovet 
the  greater  portion  of  Old  Castile  and 
AncUlusia ;  in  his  delightful  account  of 
the  charming  pai|iter  Murillo,  ( that/act/« 
fmnetpt  of  Spanish  painters  in  the  eye 
of  the  learned,  and  ot  all  who  have  loved 
and  studied  the. divine  art) ;  in  his  visit 
to  the  sombre  and  magnificent  Escurial, 
with  its  wondrous  relics,  its  monuments,  its 
riches,  its  monks,  its'*'  tomb  of  kinn ;"  il 
they  would  accompany  him  throuni  that 
ancient  and  truly  Spanish  city.  Toledo; 
famed  for  its  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
"  fat  contented  ignorance," — and  pursuing 
his  shrewd  remarks  through  the  dissofaite 
towns  of  Seville  and  Cadiz,  desire  to 
revel  along  with  him  in  the  historic  and 
romantic  associations,  connected  with  the 
splendid  tokens  yet  left  of  Moorish  empire 
in  the  fine  old  town  of  Granada,— tnen> 
they  must  resort  to  the  volumes  before  us. 
Mr.  Inglis's  descriptions  of  the  manners, 
the  amusements,  and  public  places  of* 
Madrid  are  singularly  interesting,  and  bis 
political  sketches  give  us  an  excellent 
notion  of  the  temper  of  parties  in  that  ca- 
pital,— their  obstinacy,  and  those  mutual 
errors  which  have  hitherto,  in  no  small 
degree,  contributed  to  support  an  existing 
government,  which  has  no  inoatestrength, 
vrhoce  atter  rottenness  is  proved  daily  and 
hourly,  whose  perfect  contempt  of  honour 
and  justice  is  practised  in  constant  and 
flagrant  acts  of  oppression,  upon  its  un- 
fortunate subjects.  How  few  there  are 
who  could  believe  that  in  this  onward  age 
of  intelligence,  the  mass  of  the  population 
of  Spain  take  little  heed  of  the  vices  of 
such  a  government ;  that  they  are  unripe 
for  political,  freedom ;  that  they  are  utterly 
indiflfertnt  about  political  privileges.  To 
those  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in 
their  redemption  from  this  enervating 
thraldom,  to  those  who  look  forward,  even 
though  remotely,  to  the  regeneration  of 
that  unhappy  *  people,  we  recommend 
"  Spain  in  1830.*'  We  think  we  can  rely 
on  Its  author**  candour  and  veracity,  and 
though  he  tells  us  that  the  love  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  and  the  proneness  to  indo- 
lence that  distinguish  the  character  of  the 
Spaniard,  (especially  in  the  provinces 
south  of  Castile, )  and  his  total  ignorance 
of  the  uses  and  nature  of  political  free- 
dom, may  yet  for  some  years  prove  a  bar- 
rier to  the  progress  of  free  institutions  in 
the  Peninsula,.— he  still  affords  room  fbr 
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boping  thftt,  even  noir,  wcm  Spain  Mb- 
j«ctMl  to  a  go^enuMiit  ftxoii^  enoogh  to 
enforce  the  adminittntion  of  jnatioe,  and 
enlightened  enough  lo  pat  down  flagnnt 
abuses,  the  higher  oiaeis  might  be  in- 
duced to  throw  aside  their  apamv  and  iist- 
lessnesii-^that  a  straggle  would  straight 
ensue  and  end  snccessnilly.^ 

We  were  agreeably  disappointed  on  look* 
tng  through  the*'TALisor  ApHvsiciAir.''* 
The  title  bad  induced  us  to  augur  un&* 
▼ourably  of  iu  contents.  We  expected 
to  meet  with  excited  feeling,  ecstacies, 
horron,  io6ated  pictures  of  mental  and 
mofbid  excitement,  for  such  things  have 
been  of  late  familiar  to  us  under  a  similar 
title.  Mr.  Harrison 'shook  is,  howe?er,hap- 
|»ly  free  from  this  reproach  ;  it  is  a  colla- 
tion of  tales  written  with  great  simplicity 
and  good  taste,  distinguisMBd  by  a  vein  of 
amiable  and  kind  feeUn|f,which  does  bon* 
our  to  the  quality  of  his  genius,  and  the 
goodness  of  his  heart.  A  design  of  kind- 
liness appears  through  the  whole  book;  it 
overflows  with  the  wish  to  draw  out  "  the 
soul  ef  good  which  is  in  thingi  evil."  and 
from  the  earnestness  of  this  venr  wish,  we 
conceive  its  faults  arise.  It  is  Mr.  Harri- 
son's creed  to  consider  the  better  feelings 
df  the  heart,  as  subsidiary  only  to  a  parw 
tieular  form  of  religion  ;  and  therefore, 
though  his  general  aim  throughout  the 
book  is  so  benevolent,  his  s^le  of  writing 
in  very  many  passages  has  a  tendency  to 
mawkish oess  and  cant.  Religion,  in  his 
hands,  does  not  appear  in  its  true  lustre, 
it  is  discoloured  by  bigotry,  and  a  false 
species  of  sentimentality.  But  while  it  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  say  thus  much  on  this 
head,  we  gladly  recur  to  the  pleasure  with 
which  we  have  perased  several  of  tlie 
stories.  **  The  Soldier's  Bride  "  is  charm, 
ingly  written,  and  in  **  Cousin  Tomkios 
the  Tailor,"  "  The  Life  of  an  Author." 
and  "The  Sexton's  Daughter,"  we  find 
much  natural  delineation  of  character,  and 
many  of  those  simple  though  romantic  pic- 
tures, which  can  oe  founded  only  on  cor- 
rect Dotions  of  human  Hfis.  Still,  however, 
we  should  not  like  to  assure  our  readers, 
that  even  in  these,  the  sood  sense  of  our 
author  kee|»  pace  with  nis  religious  feel- 
ings and  imagination,  for  the  simple 
beauty  of  their  incidents  and  characters 
is  fre<^uently  marred  by  the  suneistitious 
reflections  superinduced  upon  tnern  ;  the 
result  of  which  is  in  every  case  harsh,  and 


♦  Tales  of  a  Pbysielan,  by  W.  H.  Harrison. 
Seeood  series.  London :  Jennings  and  Cbap- 
ll«.    18S1.  .  -F- 


limes  liidicrons.  These  Tales  of  a 
Phyaicuui  are,  however,  highly  deserving 
of  public  &vour ;  thev  are  the  pradnct  of 
an  amiable  and  intelligent  man,  who  is 
only  too  anxious  to  promote  the  weUam 
of  others. 

We  turn  from  Mr.  Hanisoa's  volume 
of  quiet  sketches,  to  a  more  stirring  and 
roniantic  scene,  in  which  kings  ami 
princes,  and  an  animating  crowd  of  war- 
riors, are  the  actors.  We  have  here  a  lo- 
manee,*  founded  on  that  gorgeous  period 
of  our  English  chronicles,  the  times  of  the 
Plantagenets,  and  the  hero  of  which, 
▼oung  Arthur  of  Brittany,  is  one  whoee 
bisto^  has  in  itself  features  which  must 
always  awaken  deep  and  liveW  interest  in 
the  minds  of  Englishmen.  The  tale  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit,  though  wntten 
UTOwedly  in  imitation  of  the  great  novelist, 
with  whom  rests  the  high  praise  of  having 
broken  this  fresh  groimd  in  imaginative 
writing,  and  brought  to  the  superstruc- 
ture of  romanee,  the  rich  and  durable 
and  daziling  materials  which  the  stir- 
rittff  chronides  of  Europe  so  amply  af- 
ford. We  do  not  attempt  to  give  an 
abstract  of  the  story,  as,  witb  such  limited 
space  as  ouri,  vre  consider  it  an  injudici- 
ous practice,  and  unjust  to  the  author. 
The  characters  which  figure  in  his  pagea, 
however,  are  feroiiiar  to  all  readers, 
though  we  leave  the  high  road  of  history 
to  follow  their  private  fortunes.  Historical 
romance  possesses  a  high  value  in  this 
respect,  it  the  author  can  avail  himsdf 
judiciously  of  the  merely  personal  and 
domestic  circumstances  known  concerning 
the  public  characters  introduced,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  the  closer  relations  of  private 
life,  struggling  with  the  common  destinies 
of  humani^.  In  the  Tolumes  befsre  us 
this  is  attempted  with  eome  success, 
though  the  stilting  and  declamatory  st^ 
in  which  the  author  indulges,  is  exceed- 
ingly unpleasing,  and  graaUy  interfeves 
with  the  genenl  effect.  Some  of  his  cha* 
racters  are  dnwn  very  boldly;  that  of 
Hubert  De  Bourgh,  for  instance,  stands 
out  £rom  the  canvass,  whilst  his  fictitioua 
creations  are  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  of  life  and  reality.  His  descripCioBS 
are  generally  good,  and  indeed  the  times 
in  which  his  stoiy  is  laid  were  so  strongly 
marked  in  respect  to  the  manners  um 
state  of  society,  as  to  render  any  fair 
portraiture  of  them  in  the  last  degree  bold 
and  picturesque.  We  have  only  one  piece 

•  Arthur  of  Brittsny,  aa  Historical  Tsle, 
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of  advice  to  ofler  Um  "  autkor  of  the  Tmi- 
pian,"  lei  bin  lead  Hamlet't  adTice  to  the 
playen,  and  aniend  his  s^le. 

Here  is  a  title  which  has  the  taie  merit 
of  being  ezceediofflyattTactiTe.  With  the 
exception  of  Bucban'a  Domestic  Medi- 
cine, we  know  no  name  that,  in  the«yes  of 
good  people^  will  compare  with  the  *^  Fa- 
muAH  Law  Anvisaa."*  Them  is  safety 
nnd  freedom  from  anest  in  the  veiy  woids. 
We  opened  the  number  which  treats  of 
ImdloKl  and  tenant  with  feelings  of  con* 
sidemhle  respect  and  awe,  prodneed  hy 
the  opinion  of  the  "  Times/'  (blaioned 
conspicQdiuly  on  the  cover,)  that  'Mt 
contains  a  |food  deal  of  usfnl  practical 
inibnnatioa  m  a  concise  form,  unobscured 
by  legal  technicalities"— bntnnfortiinately 
stumbled  at  once  over  a  repealed  statnte. 
If  the  author  is  not  a  lawyer,  however,  he 
is  a  humourist ;  and  if  hedoes  not  exactly 
distinguish  between  old  and  new  law,  he 
assurraly  describes,  with  exceeding  mer- 
riment, the  chancters,  dispositions^ 
sayings  and  doings,  of  litigious  house- 
keepers, SDirited  tenants,  and  wicked 
broken  ana  aj^raisers.  His  little  stoiy 
books  will  be  hiffhly  *'  nsefnl"  in  creating 
the  litigation  they  are  benevolently  in- 
tended to  suppess.  *'  Eveiy  Man  his 
own  Lawyer"  is  a  strangely  preposterous 
notion,  and  certainly  a  dangerous  one. 
We  should  think  that  any  unfortunate 
individual  who  gets  into  a  scrape,  will  run 
the  best  chance  of  getting  out  of  it  at  the 
least  poesible  expence,  by  teking  advice 
from  one  competent  to  give  it ;  if  he  pre- 
fers to  rest  on  his  own  judgment,  aidea  by 
the  <<  Familiar  Law  Adviser,"  he  wiU  be 
likely  to  become  food  for  those  Rood  gen- 
tlemen described  in  the  irony  of  this  ac- 
complished author^  as  delighting  in  "  fat 
contentions,  litigious  terms,  and  Bowiog 
fees."  Law  cannot  be  picked  up  from 
little  catechisms. 

The  choicest  and  prettiest  little  book 
that  has  been  placed  this  month  before  the 
critical  eye  of  the  Englishman,  is  the 
"  Sblictxons  peom  tbb  Pobsis  or 
WoBDSwoRTH,"t  which  is  truly  a  precious 
volume.  It  has  been  compiled  by  the 
intelligent  editor  with  a  view  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth — to  open,  enlarge,  and 
strengthen  his  mind— to  awaken  in  him 
a  svmpathy  for  all  tnily  desirable  things— 
and  to  produce  a  clearer  perception  of  all 


moral  and  religious,  all  virtuous  principie. 
And  it  will  do  so  2  it  contains  *<  the  pre- 
cious life  blood  of  a  master  spirit"— the 
characteristic  elements  of  whose  genius 
and  power  are  truth  and  love.  If  theee 
quahties,  gloriously  developed,  cannot 
generate  a  healthiness  of  feelinj^  profi- 
table to  the  mannen,  understanding,  and 
eocial  aActions  of  youth  or  age— we  know 
not  where  to  tarn  for  it  Every  one, 
gentle  and  simple,  can  uodentand  and 
sympathise  with  the  afiections  of  William 
Wordsworth  ;  the  depth  and  value  of  his 
feelings  nre  inteUinble  to  all,  fer  tht^ 
are  common  to  aU.  To  the  minds  of 
vouth  hia  writinga  are  peculiarly  fitted, 
fbrin  them  may  be  traced  the  womngaof 
that  spirit  of  nod  to  which  all  men  wiU- 
inf  ly  50W.  He  has  not  inesented  in  them 
beuiss  of  mysterious  destiny ;  vrith  vague 
and  haughty  yeaminn— with  restless  ne- 
enlations  andunre^[ttmted  fancies;  all  nis 
creations  are  of  a  higher  and  better  order : 
they  are  connected  with  us  by  the  despeH 
■ympathiea,  by  the  gentlest  and  ttrongest 
associations ;  they  spring  from  that  which 
is  eeiential  in  man  s  nature,  which  is  as 
lasting  as  our  orinnal  inheritance  of  glo- 
rious hopes  and  divine  feculties,  that 
cannot  perpetually  shift  and  pass  away. 
But  who  can  express  the  poetieal  crsed  of 
Wordsworth  otherwise  than  in  his  own 
immortal  words  ?— 

^  LoBgliaTe  I  loved  wbat  I  bebold. 

Hie  nliBlit  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheen,— 

Hie  cammon  growth  of  mother  e     ' 


r  Law  Adviser,  new  edition,  Lon- 
ourne.   1881. 
f  Selectkms  Ikwn  the  Pbems  of  W.  Words* 
worth,  Londonk  Maxoo,  JBSi. 


Sofllces  me— her  tears,  her  mirth. 
Her  humbleit  mirth  and  tears. 
The  dragon's  whir,  the  magic  ring, 
I  shall  not  oovet  for  mj  dower,— 
If  I  along  that  lowly  way 
With  sympathetic  heart  may  stray. 
And  with  a  tool  of  power." 

He  has  pnnued  indeed  that  "lowly 
wav"  with  advantage  to  hia  fellow  men, 
and  to  generations  yet  unborn.  He  has 
done  sufficient  to  create  a  more  majestic 
stare  of  feeling,  a  more  active  exemse  of 
reason ;  he  has  not  aimed  at  momentary  ap- 
plause ',  he  has  "fit  audience  found  though 
few ;"  andassoredly  for  all  the  disappoint- 
mento  or  even  humiliations  he  may  have 
encountered  in  his  own  time,  he  has  suf- 
ficient recompense  in  the  high  destiny  for 
which  he  is  reserved.  But  our  pen  is 
rambling  on,  forgetful  of  the  little  volume 
lying  on  our  teble.  Mr.  Hine,  the  com- 
piler, is  a  true  disciple  of  the  great  ^oet. 
and  with  a  mind  alive  to  his  exquisite 
beauties,  has  here  presented  us  "Cull 
many  a  gem  serene."  We  have  many  of 
his  noblest  sonnete  to  Liberty,  and  soom 
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of  the  most  ipleDdid  leveriet  from  Umi 
Eicunion.  The  "  Power  of  Mu»ic/' 
*'Laodamia/'  the  "Old  CumbeilaiHl 
Becgar,"  the  **  Happy  Wairior."  the 
**  Ode  to  Duty/'  and  many  others  full  of 
the  same  deep  feeling  and  original  hncy, 
claim  our  old  acauaintanee.  Then  we 
have  that  beautiful  picture  of  the  "  Fe- 
male Vagrant,"  which  ofiers  for  our  con- 
templation more  of  the  power  and  tender- 
ness of  the  sreat  poet  s  spirit  than  any 
other  piece  with  which  we  are  familiar.  If 
we  inclined  to  carp  at  any  jjart  of  thisloveW 
book,  we  should  say  that  it  preserves  with 
'too  much  care'  some-  earlier  effusions,  in 
which  the  poet  seems  to  have  given  wa^ 
to  the  self-ulusion  of  a  mind  of  extraordi- 
nary sensibility,  and  to  have  connected 
his  most  lofty  and  impassioned  concep- 
tions with  objects  and  incidents  which 
many  of  his  readers  vrill  probably  be  in- 
duced to  term  childish,  vulgar,  or  unin- 
teresting. But  this  trifling  blemish,  if 
blemish  it  may  be  called,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  unity  of  deAigo  and  feeling 
which  pervades  the  numberiesa  beauties  of 
thisVolume,  which  weearoeslly  recommend 
to  all  who  hkvt  any  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  youth.  We  know  nothing  that  will 
impress  on  them  more  surety  what  Words- 
worth has  himself  so  beautifully  expressed, 
that 

"  Books  are  a  real  vroild;botb  pare  and  good. 
Round  whidH  with  tendrils  Strang  as  ilesli  and 


able.  The  author  strains  too  hard  ;  he 
overleaps  himself:  he  reminds  us  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  poeU,  who  make  **  things 
better  than  nature  bringeth  forth,  or  quite 
new  forms,  such  as  never  were  in  nature." 
-We  venture 'to  say,  thai  none,  except 
those  so  gifted,  would  have  haxaided  the 
•line^ — 

M  But  tlM  warder  he  langlied  like  a  beR. 


Our  pastime  and  oar  happiness  may  grow  !** 

But  we  must  tear  ourselves  from  our  old 
and  valued  friend,  William  Wordsworth  ; 
for  a  group  of  strange  faces  (and  of  the 
kritaMe  genvi ^  wait  our  greeting,  and 
we  must  hasten  to  them.  We  could  have 
chatted  hours  away  with  the  ereat  poet; 
would  that  we  had  such  oonndence  and 
security  in  our  new  acquaintances.  But 
it  has  been  too  truly  said,  that  *'  new 
fuigled  poems  are  generally  like  made 
dishes ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  little 
ebe  than  hashes  and  rifueeimetUoi  of 
what  has  been  served  up  entire,  and  in 
a  more  natural  shape,  at  other  times." 
This  is  prejudging,  however,— let  us  ex- 
amine them. 

*•  POBMS,  BY  WlLUAM  DaNBT,  EsQ,"*-— 

We  cannot  pronounce  this  exactly  apro- 
duetion  of  the  "  divine  infusion."  Tnere 
i«  a  sort  of  ins|nration  about  it — we  don't 
deny  that — ^but  it  is  not  exactly  of  that 
kind  which  can  strictly  be  called  desir- 


•  Poems,  hy'W.Danbf,  Esq. 
Constable,    issi. 


Edinburgii : 


nmmanof  Imigh  of  mirth  T-p.  S3. 

yet  Mr.  Danby  will  do  this  and  more : 
he  entertains  a  very  philosophical  disre- 
gard for  decorum  in  these  matters ;  he 
uses  gesticulatioos  by  far  too  boisterous, 
and  his  whole  Tolume  shows  an  evident 
want  of  co^troul.  The  truth  is,  he  seems 
to  strut  and  stand  on  tiptoe,  as  if  to  skew 
•other  subordinate  poets 

"How  tall 
His  person  is  above  Ibem  all.** 

We  mention  these  things  for  correction, 
inasmuch  as  we  fancy  he  possesses  not  a 
little  merit,  tliough  st  present  wholly  ob- 
scured by  his  gaudy  pretensions. 

What  have  we  next  ?  *•  Portraits  of 
THE  Dead,  by  H.  C.  DEAKiN."«-.AIas  ! 
criticism  is  disarmed  of  its  sting — the  au- 
thor is  beyond  reach  of  praise  or  censure  : 
to  use  his  own  words,  "  the.  terrible  or- 
deal has  been  passed  through,"— this  is 
liis  second  edition.  Why  has  this  book 
been  sent  to  us  ? — was  it  in  the  way  of  de- 
fiance t  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  congra- 
tulate Mr.  Deakin.  Thouen  he  has  many 
cold  conceits,  and  absurd  sprinklings  of 
imagery,  we  admire  the  sustained  equabi- 
lity  of  feeling  which  is  pleasingly  evident 
through  his  writings ;  and  there  is  a  sweet- 
ness and  tenderness  about  some  of  his 
pieces,  such  as  "  The  Poet's  Tomb," 
which  are  not  the  less  pleasing  that  they 
are  touched  with  mourolulness.  '*  Edith  ' 
is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  poems; 'and 
though  often  incorrect  in  its  imagery,  it 
possesses  much  grace  and  touching  besitty. 

In  the  yolume  of  our  female  candidate 
for  acquaintanceship,  Mrs.  Prowse,*  we 
find  many  gentle  and  amiable  fancies.  In 
her  "  Autumnal  Musings"  there  is  occa- 
sionally beauty  and  power  of  language ;  and 
"  The  Guerilla  Bride"  is  written  through- 
out in'a  style  of  pure  and  sustained  feeling, 
though  with  an  incorrectness  of  versifica- 
tion which  does  not  appear  in  the  smaller 

*  PortraHB  of  the  Dead,  by  H.  C.  Deskin. 
Second  Edition.  London :  Smith,  Elder  ft  Co. 
1831. 

t  Poems,  by  Mrs  J.  S.  Prowse. 
SmiHi  ft  SIder,  18S0. 
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•pieces,  many  of  which'»  scattered  at  lan- 
iom  tbrougfa  this-volame,  are  channingly 
written. — Another  new  face.*  We  doubt 
much  whether  our  canons  of  poetical  cri- 
ticism apply  to  **The  Rambler  on  the 
Rhine."  We  learn  from  the  piefiu»  that 
the  object  aimed  at  in  Fitx  Raymond  has 
not  been  so  much  the  d$teriptio§,  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  to  make  rhythm  subser- 
vient to  historical  recollections,  and  such 
"  politioo-moral  indications  as  were  sug- 
gested on  contemplating  the  revolutions 
of  Empires,  and  the  tempestuous  aspect 
of  the  present  times  "  So  far  as  this  is 
developed  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
we  think  it  deserving  of  hi^h  praise. 
Caledonnicos  is  not  deficient  in  poetical 
spirit ;  and  there  is  one  quality  he  seems 
to  possess  in  perfection,  which  makes  him 
an  excellent  tourist,— 4hat  of  suffering 
nothing  to  escape  him.  Each  separate 
stanza  contains  something  distinct  and 
perfect  in  itself.  It  has  been  often  said, 
that  one  great  beauty  in  a  poet  is  to  re- 
mark and  detail  mtnutue  that  escape  vul- 
gar eyes.  If  this  be  so,  Fite  Raymond 
takes  easy  precedence  above  those  to  whom 
we  have  just  introduced  our  readers.  But 
whom  have  we  here,  long  and  thin,  in  such 
a. sober  garb  1  '«  Thb Solitary."  t— How 
well  the  name  corresponds  with  the  ap- 
pearance. Bat  in  truth  the  interior  of 
this  poem  is  still  more  appropriate  to  the 
outward  and  visible  sign.  It  is  full  of 
a  gloomy  melancholy  which  proves  the 
wnter  but  too  much  in  earnest.  Though 
written  palpably  after  the  ftishion  of  Lord 
Byron,  we  have  yet  been  much  struck 
with  some  passages  of  sterling  and  origi* 
nal  excellence,  that  give  fair  earnest  of 
future  fame.  It  derives  remarkable  inte- 
rest from  a  combination  of  strangely  pow- 
erful ethical  imaginations  with  certain 
fancifal  colourings  thrown  around  them, 
and  there  is  no  want  of  passages  through 
the  poem,  which,  thougrh  somewhat  false 
in  colouring,  and  turgid,  and  inflated  in 
diction,  must  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all 
who  love  to  listen  to  the  appealing  voice 
of  energy  and  passion.  But  we  have 
neglected  an  '*  old  familiar  face  "  too  long 
— Dugald  Moore.t  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  little  volume  with  which  he  has  pre- 


.  *  Fits  Raymond,  or.  Hie  Rambler  on  tlie 
Rhine,  by  Caledonnicos.  Black.  Sdinborah, 
rssi. 

t  "Hie  Sotttsry,  by  Chailes  Whitehead. 
London :  Kfingliam  Wilson,  1831. 

t  The  Bridal  Night,  the  Fint  Poet,  ftc,  by 
D.  Moore.    Glasgow :  Blackie  and  Fnllarton, 

1831. 


seated  us,  it  is  more  vigorously  and  purely 
written  than  his  last.  **The  Bridal  Ni^t^' 
teems  with  ardent  and  nvid  delineiations 
of  intense  feeling,  which  remind  us  forci- 
bly of  Lord  Byron's .  Corsair,  to  .which 
it  probabljT  owes  its  birth,  and  certainly 
is  largely  indebted.  Zariff  is  vigorously 
drawn,  and  we  have  not  read  any  thing 
lor  some  time  more  admirable  in  con- 
oeption  and  execution,  than  the  catas- 
trophe of  his  unhappy  pasnon.  Dugald 
Moore's  poetry  indeed  abounds  in  *'  the 
staff  of  wbich  our  life  is  made,"  and  we 
wish  he  could  amend  some  unpleasing 
faults.  He  clips  and  files  his  words  too 
much  ;  he  does  not  write  them  down  in 
their  orinnal  and  forcible  sense ;  they  are 
perverted,  and  the  sense  obscured.  The 
volume  before  us  would  a£R>rd  nunerous 
instances  of  this,  which  might  however  be 
mentioned  as  even  testing  more  surely 
the  author's  poetical  talent,  for  they  pot 
his  genius  nsMer  considerable  restraints 
and  disadvantages,  yet  it  bursts  through 
them;  they  obscura  bis  style,  but  tne 
"vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  still  peeps 
forth.    He  may  say  with  Shakespeare — 

**  There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  my  ends 
•    Rough  hew  them  how  I  will.** 

But  here  is  a  sombre  looking  little  book, 
— ^it  lies  last  in  the  row,  and  must  be  in- 
troduced to  our  readers.  *'  Tn  a  nsl  ations 
moM  HoMBB*"  by  another  hand.  This  is 
an  adventurous  game,  begun  by  our  young 
Oxford  bachelor.  Have  old  Chapman, 
glorious  Johd,  Tickell,  Pope,  Cowper,  So- 
theby,  tried  their  hands  in  vain  1  Why  is 
the  present  volume  attempted  1  Does  the  , 
author  literally  agree  with  the  "  Musea' 
looking-glass'^^in  thinking.— 
"There  is  no  poetry  but  Homez^  Iliad"— 
surely  he  could  have  found  other  marks  of 
'*  note  and  likelihood"  to  shoot  at  We 
would  advise  him  seriously  not  to  meddle 
with  the  Iliad  asain,  for  he  has  resilly  a 
certain  talent  and  spirit  which  would  be 
more  advantageously  employed  elsewhere. 
His  "  Bacchus  and  the  Ilovers"  is  un- 
commonly striking,  and  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice"  is  really  a  eood 
translation  of  the  best  as  well  as  the  oulest 
burlesque  in  the  worUL 

From  the  deep  and  general  interest  taken 
in  the  Polish  contest,  it  was  scarcely  pos* 
sible  Tor  any  compilation  at  all  meriting 
the  name  of  a  History  of  Poland,  to  prove 
unsuccessful.   Mr.  Fletcher  has  furnished 


•  Translatioos  firom  Homer,  hy  nmUam 
John  Blew.   Oxford ;  Talboys.    isai. 
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a  woifc/  which  thMgfa  nol  eBtitM  to 
take  nnk  with  itaildard  pahlieatiaiii»  it 
cmteolated  to  give  a  raaiottable  ihare  of 
infonnation  on  the  subject  of  wrhich  it 
treat*.  The  ityle,  if  defectif  e  in  finish, 
is  dear  and  animated,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  sentiments  u  manly  and  in. 
dependent. 

A  modest  little  ▼olnme  recommends 
itself  to  the  notice  of  a  very  interest* 
ing  part  of  the  population  on  the  score 
of  unpretending^  utility.  It  is  a  cats* 
chism  for  pupils  stiidyinff  the  piano* 
forte,  and  it  contains  in  addition  an  ex- 
planation of  musical  ^rms  so  mysterious 
to  beginners.t 

Mr.  Brockeden,  who  is  more  familiar 
with  the  Alpine  Passes  than  the  most 
enteiprising  Chamois-hunter,  tppeais  as 
the  editor  of  a  woik  which  promises  to 
be  exceedingly  useful  to  the  public,  and 
highly  credQuble  to  himself  and  his 
aUe  coadjutors,  Prout,  Stanfield,  and  the 
Messrs.  Finden.^  It  is  beautiinlly  printed, 
the  letter-press  contains  desirable  infonna- 
tion in  perspicuous  language,  and  theen- 
;ravings,  ot  which  there  are  fire,  Dover, 
''^lais,  Abbeville,  Beauvais,  and  the 
Place  Louts  XVI.,  are  executed  in  an  ex- 
tremely eflectiTe  and  elegant  style. 

Mr.  Bemays,  whose  "  Anthology"  we 
bad  lately  occasion  to  mention  in  terms 
of  praise,  has  published  *.*  Familiar  Gbr- 
MAN  ExsKcisxs,  J  '*  which  forms  an  ex- 
cellent companion  to  his  "  Compendious 
German  Grammar."  A  Key  to  the 
Exercises  is  alone  required  to  complete 
the  leries  for  the  purposes  of  the  stuoenL 

'*  The  Gardens  and  Mxnaoxrib  or 
THB  Zoological  SocxBTT  Dblinbatbd,"^ 
is  a  book  worthy  of  popularity,  and  certain 
to  obtain  it.  It  contains  accurate  de- 
scriptions, and  ftiithful  resemblances  of 
the  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  the  Repod- 
tory  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence it  is  published,  are  responsible  for 
its  scientific  details;  and  the  woodcuts, 
of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  engraved 
by  Branston  and  Wright,  from  dravrings 

*  The  History  of  Poland,  fhim  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time,  by  James  Fletcher, 
Esq.,  1  vol.  8V0.  London :  Cochxmne  and 
FkftsnKlU,  I8S1. 

t  Bementary  Questions  and  Answers  ftir  tJie 
examination  of  Papils  stodying  the  Piano- 
Vorte,  by  T.  H.  Tonulnson.  London :  Metzler 
and  Co.,  18SI. 

t  A  new  iUustrated  Road  Book  of  the  Eonte 
from  London  to  Naples^— Psit  the  First  Lon- 
don: J.  Murray,  issi. 

I  London :  Treuttel  and  Co.  itsi. 

^  flvels.evo.    London :  Tilt,  1881. 


byUanrey,  spttkforthcmselvea.  Byvisit- 
inff  the  Garaens  and  reforring  to  thett 
volumes,  the  young  will  acquire  a  belter 
knowledge  of  Natwal  Histocy  in  a  monfli 
than  they  could  obtain  in  seven  yeais'  dry 
i^lication  to  the  ordinaiy  sources. 

As  we  were  about  to  retire  firara  the 
indgmoBt-seaty  one  of  the  naost  dain^ 
little  volumes  of  its  class  that  we  have 
ever  seen  was  insinuated  between  our 
palms.  It  is  styled  *' Taa  PictvuesovC 
Companion  to  Maboats  and  Hams* 
OATB,"  *  and  picturesque  in  its  appear- 
anoe,  and  pleasant  in  its  companionship 
it  assuredly  is.  The  design  of  the  won 
is  to  point  out  the  various  objects  of  in* 
terast  which  diversiiy  the  bunks  of  thm 
mapinificent  Thames  and  ornament  Ihe 
vicmity  of  the  towns  to  which  it  sets  ao 
the  aegroM,  This  has  been  eSeeted  in  » 
manner  to  satufy  the  most  inonisitiv 
voyager  that  ever  embarked  at  London 
Bridge.  Beautiful  in  ivpogrsphy.andem* 
belliuied  with  a  pronunon  of  exquisite 
illustrations  on  wood,  it  is  just  the  book 
we  should  like  to  see  in  the  taper  fingers 
of  the  fair  companion  with  whom  we  made 
our  sunmier  visit  to  the  popular  watsring* 
places  whose  attractions  it  describes. 

THE  DRAMA. 
Drury  Lane  has  closed,  and  Covent- 
Garden  will  shortly  follow  the  example  of 
its  rival.  Neither  of  these  establishments, 
we  have  been  eiven  to  understand,  has  had, 
upon  the  whole,  a  flourishing  season — the 
former,  horn  the  want  of  noveUy  and  power ; 
and  the  latter,  from  mismanagement. 
The  whole  thing  is  mismanagemeuL  Of 
old  we  had  but  two  theatres  where  the  re- 
gular drama  was  performed  ;  now  we  have 
half  a  score !  Youll  meet  with  Shakes- 
peare at  the  Surrey  as  often  as  at  Drury- 
lane  or  Covent  Garden.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  1  A  patent  is  something 
or  nothing.  If  something,  how  come  the 
minors  to  act  Shakespeare  in  the  face  of 
one  t  If  we  cannot  have  the  substance 
along  with  the  form  of  a  right,  any  one 
may  have  the  form  for  us !  We  are  the 
better  for  going  without  it.  We  know 
where  we  are  ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case, 
we  are  obnoxious  to  continual  disappoint- 
ments and  mortifications.  Thii  is  a  matter 
that  has  often  puxxled  us.  We  always 
thought  that  the  patents  of  the  great 
theatres  secured  to  those  establishments 
the  exclusive  right  of  perf(»ming  the  re- 
gular drama  ;  yet  the  manager  of  the  City 
Theatre  heads  his  bill  with  the  tragedy  of 

*  18mo.  London :  Kidd,  1881. 
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Richaid  the  Thiid^Richaid,  Mr.  Kean. 
Now  w«  mre  no  friends  at  all  to  patents, 
in  theatrical  matters,  but  we  are  friends 
to  consistency,  and  we  admire  the  idea  of 
a  patent  which  allows  a  breach  to  be  made 
in  the  privilege  which  it  confers,  as  would 
appear  to  be  the  case.  Or  are  the  pro- 
prietors deficient  in  the  spirit  to  enforce 
ueir  right  1  We  think«4)r  we  dream— 
we  think  that  two  or  three  months  ago, 
we  heard  of  a  legal  decision  in  Aivour  of 
one  of  the  patent  theatres,  and  upon  this 
ireiy  qaestion ;  if  so,  why  does  the  en* 
cfoaehment  continue ;  or  is  property  so 
curiously  protected  in  these  countries, 
that  when  it  is  unjustly  wrested  from  us, 
we  lose  more  by  trying  to  recover  it  than 
by  letting  it  go  1  However,  'tis  no  atfai^ 
of  ours.  The  only  question  that  concerns 
us  is  the  fact,  that  there  are  more  theatres 
now  than  two  in  which  we  can  witness  the 
representatioo  of  the  regular  drama  ;  and 
what  is  the  economy  of  the  great  theatresi 
Exactly  the  same  as  it  was  when  they  had 
not  a  single  competitor  except  each  other* 
Many  people  say  that  theatricals  are  on 
the  dechne.  If  so,  how  does  London 
iupport  five  times  the  number  of  theatres 
that  it  did  twenty  jrears  ago  1  But  they 
are  on  the  decline  in  the  provinces ;  the 
provincial  manager  is  to  olame  for  this ; 
be  is  seldom  a  man  of  substance,  and 
hence  is  unable  to  give  that  efiect  to  dra- 
matic representations  which  is  essential 
to  attract  and  keep  up  an  audience.  In 
various  populous  places,  such  as  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  the- 
atricals have  been  injured  in  conseqaence 
of  their  building  theatres  four  times  the 
size  of  the  old  ones.  The  numbers  that 
frequent  places  of  public  entertainment, 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  shave  of  their 
attraction.  Provincial  towns  cannot  af- 
ford a  succession  of  large  audiences,  and 
hence  their  large  theatres  have  been  de- 
serted. Starring,  too,  has  cut  them  up. 
When  the  ereat  luminaries  depart,  they 
take  the  light  of  the  smaller  ones  along 
with  them,  bo  that  nobody  cares  to  look 
at  the  regular  company  of  a  provincial 
theatre.  In  Edinburgh,  however,  the 
theatre  thrives ;  but  then,  who  conducts 
it  t  Mr.  Murray,  the  prince  of  manaeen 
— a  man  of  systenw-^ne  who  combmes 
enterprise  with  prudence — a  manager  who ' 
would  be  richly  worth  fifty  pounds  a  week 
to  either  of  our  patent  theatres,  if  either  of 
them  could  get  him  for  that  sum.  Liverpool 
also  pays.  Mr.  Clark,  the  acting  mana- 
ger, 18  a  consummate  tactician,  as  well  as 
a  very  kind-hearted  gentlemanly  man ;  the 
proprietors  too  are  wealthy. 


But  London  is  the  question.    If  it  sup- 

Sorts  now  five  times  as  many  theatres  as  it 
id  twenty  years  since,  it  is  surely  a 
pretty  strong  proof  that  theatricals  are  not 
upon  the  dechne  here.  'Tis  our  two  ^eat 
theatres  that  are  failing,  and  will  fail,  as 
long  as  we  can  get  at  ue  Surrey,  for  five 
shillings,  what  at  Covent  Garden  and 
Drury  Lane  will  cost  you  seven ;  and  yeX 
we  understand,  and  from  an  authori^ 
which  we  cannot  dispute,  that  the  lessee- 
ship  of  the  latter  was  a  profitable  con- 
cern in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Price ;  and 
that  for  the  first  half  of  the  season  which 
has  just  expired,  his  successor  netted 
something  rather  handsome,  although  the 
game  became  a  losing  one.  But  the  two 
great  theatres  are  certainly  not  so  well  at- 
tended as  they  might  m  ;  and,  as  we 
think,  from  the  following  causes  :  extra- 
vagant prices,  want  of  tident  in  the  per- 
formen,  neglect  of  the  legitimate  drama, 
and  violation  of  public  decency  in  the  ar- 
rangements before  the  curtain. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  defects  we  need 
scarcely  add  a  word  to  what  we  have  said 
already.  If,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  ot  the  characters,  you  can  see  Mac- 
beth as  well  performed  at  the  Surrey  as  at 
Drury  Lane,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you 
save  a  couple  of  shillings  by  going  to  the 
former  theatre,  of  course  vou  wul  go  to 
the  Surrey ;  by  doinff  whicn  you  gain  in 
eye  and  ear,  as  well  as  in  pocl^t ;  for 
you  can  hear  and  see  far  better.  Our 
great  theatres  are  more  adapted  to  the 
tptetoeU  than  to  either  tragedy  or  comedy. 
To  nine-tenths  of  the  audience  the  human 
face  divine  is  lost  in  them,  and  the  voice 
is  so  attenuated,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  area  over  which  it  has  to  spread 
itself,  that  the  performers  are  sometimes 
inaudible  from  even  the  sixth  side  box  in 
the  dress  circle. 

As  to  the  performers,  at  neither  theatre 
is  the  company  what  it  ou^ht  to  be.  The 
talents  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
rate  performers  bear  little  or  no  proportion 
to  those  of  the  leading  actors.  How  dif- 
feient  was  it  in  Kemble's  time  !  Palmer, 
Barrymoie,  Caulfield,  were  the  supporters 
of  that  actor.  Those  were  the  aays  for 
casting  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy;  every 
man  then  was  obliged  to  do  his  duty. 
lliere  was  no  such  thine  then  as  refusing 
a  part,  because  it  would  not  show  off  the 
actor  to  sufficient  advantage  !  Authors 
were  not  under  the  necessity  of  catting 
down  important  characters,  to  suit  them 
to  the  imbecility  of  a  fifth-rate  performer, 
because  a  steond-rate  one  did  not  think 
the  part  good  enough.     Yos ;  there  was  a 
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diffeient  order. of  things  then.    Why,  in 
.those  times  we  have  seen  men  and  women 
of  fint-rate  talent  cheerfully  sustaining 
characters  which  some  of  our  second-rates 
of  the  present  day.  would  turn  up  their 
noses  at }  the  fault  of  the  presiding  bead — 
want  of  system  and  firmness.    A  new 
play  was  brought  out  some  six  or  seven 
years  ago ;  the  second  male   character 
was  one  of  considerable  power,  and  of 
great  importance,  as  contributing  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  drama.    There  was 
only  one  gentleman  in  the  theatre  who 
was  competent  to  perform  it,  but  his  as- 
sistance could  not  DO  obtained,  because  be 
did  not  like  the  part,  and  said,  that  if  be 
was  obliged  to.perform  it,  he  must  nealect 
a  pantomime,  the  preparations  for  which 
be  was  superintending.    Hie  character 
was  one  of  passion  and  action,  and  the 
author  was  obliged  to  give  it  to  a  gentle- 
man who  could  not  speak  a  single  Tine  of 
it !     So  much  for  bait  a  year's  anxious  la- 
boar!    Our  great  theatres  are  extremely 
deficient  in  talent ;  their  conductors  are 
any  thing  but  laborious  caterers  for  the 
public  ;  why  do  they  not  have  recourse  to 
the  judgment  of  some  disinterested  and 
experienced  man,  who  would  point  out 
the  defects  of  their  establishments  t  Why 
have  they  not  their  agents  to  make  the 
round  of  the  provinces,  and  see  if  some- 
thing better  may  not  be  found.    They 
would  find  it  to  be  neither  a  throwing 
away  of  money  nor  of  pains.  There  is  talent 
in  the  country — why  aon*t  they  bnng  it  up 
to  townl  or  rather  .how  can  they*  when 
they  don't  lo  jk  after  it  1   Actors  are  tole- 
rated on  their  classic  boards  who  would 
not  be  borne  with  upon  the  stage  of  many 
a  provincial  theatre.    How  do  they  know 
but  they  may  light  upon  anothei  Kean  1 
I!or .  many  a  year  was  Kean  a  strolling 
actor ;  and  all  the  while  as. great  as  in  the 
lenilh  of  his  metropolitan  popularity. — 
We  know  it. 

But  the  great  theatres,  instead  of  doing 
every  tiling  in  their  power  to  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  r^ular  drama,  seem  assidu- 
ously to  resort  to  eveiy  means  of  weaken- 
ing Its  attraction.  What  have  they  to  do 
with  melo-dmmaa  t  What  business  has 
the  Brigand  to  shew  its  face  within  their 
walbY  It  brings  them  money  !  Does  it  I 
That  is  a  query.  Are  they  sure  that  they 
do  not  lose  in  the  one  way  more  than  they 
gain  in  the  other  1  Do  they  imagine  that 
reeding  their  audiences  with  mel^ramas 
is  the  way  to  improve  their .  relish  for 
Shakespeare  1  What  is  the  eflect  of  stuf- 
fing a  child  with  sweetmeats  1  Why  to 
destroy  his  appetite  for  solid  food.  Away 


jvtth  the  puiryl  Thtte  Parisnn 
nacks,  too,  which  they  serve  up  to  us, 
decked  after  the  English  fashion!  Tfacj 
should  leave  such  things  for  the  minors, 
they  are  at  home  there,  and  can  be  got  up 
fi  great  deal  better.  And  they  talk  of  the 
encroachment  of  those  establishments,  bat 
they  never  cast  a  thought  upon  their  ow« 
encroachments.  Let  the  great  theaties 
lay  themselves  out  for  tra^^y,  comedy, 
opera,  and  farce — and  nothing  else— ex- 
cept, indeed,  a  Christmas  pantomime,  bj 
way  of  dessert,  out  of  compliment  to  oar 
little  kings  and  queens  of  holiday  time 
Let  us  have  no  quadruped  performers! 
In  a  word,  the  lessees  should  simplify 
their  system.  They  would  thereby  reduce 
their  expenditure — which  is  to  gain  and 
more  than  probably  increase  their  profits ; 
and  then  we  ^ould  sav  to  one  another, 
"  If  vou  want  to  see  toe  reguUr  draoui 
actea,  go  to  Druiy  Lane,  or  Covent 
Garden.^' 

But  the  economy  of  the  audience  part 
pf  those  theatres !  For  shame !  £xcept 
the  drws  circle  and  the  family  boxes, 
there  is  not  a  box  in  which  a  woman  of 
improper  character  mav  not  take  her  seat 
beside  a  man's  wife  or  aaaghter!  ay,  and 
flirt  with  any  gallant  that  chooses  to 
accost  her!  What  a  feature  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  a  great  national  theatre! 
No  wonder  that  serious  people  should  de- 
nounce establishments  where  so  little  re- 
spect is  paid  to  common  decency !  Walk 
into  the  ndoon  of  Drury  Lane !  There  is 
a  room  for  you— of  glorious  dimensionfti— 
^lendidly  lighted — alined  with  mirrois 
from  floor  to  ceiling — and  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  what  description  of  company  t 
What  a  lounge  and  refectory  for  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  betvreen  play  and  fisrce ! 
But  who  are,  in  ^ct,  its  frequenters  1 
Women  of  the  town  and  men  of  the  town, 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  part — female  at 
l^ast — that  would  recoil  trom  the  thresh- 
old of  a  brothel.  Would  not  an^rman.of 
common  sense  imagine,  from  the  pictuie 
which  that  room,  night  after  night,  pre- 
sents, that  dissoluteness  and  ^ofligacj 
were  the  best  supports  of  our  great  nationu 
theatre  1  Was  the  room  planned  for  such 
a  purpose?  Did  the  M.  P*s.  and  the 
honourables  who  inspected  the  dranght 
of  the  building,  contemplate  the  receptton 
room  of  a  bagnio  as  a  necessary  appen- 
dage of  their  establishment  1  The  thiuf 
is  so  monstrous  that  it  is  incredible  ;  yet 
there  it  is,  staring  you  in  the  face.  Let  a 
particular  portion  of  the  theatre  be  set  apart 
for  such  visitors,  and  do  not  allow  them  a 
common  approach,  a  common  seat,  or  a 
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cdnmion  exit  witb  tbfi  i^est  of  tht  audtesM 
•  — And  let  the  quarters  allotted  to  them  be 
superintended,  tliat  their  toying  may  not 
CO  on,  as  we  have  frequently  seen,  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  house! 

Some  persons  attribute  the  alleged  de- 
cline of  theatricals  to  the  want  of  diramattc 
writers  of  talent ;  that  has  nothing  to  say  to 
iu  We  do  not  want  new  plays  to  make  our 
theatres  attractive — gooa  plays  and  good 
acting  are  always  new.  How  many  nights 
did  the  thread- worn  *'  Critic"  run  about 
three  years  agol  "  Dramatic  talent,"  such 
people  say,  '*  is  not  sufficiently  rewarded  ; 
otherwise  we  should  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  dramatic  writers."  Do  they  think 
that  a  dramatic  writer  is  to  be  made  for  a 
thousand  pounds  1  *'  Sir  Walter  Scott 
might  be  induced  to  write  for  the  stage ;" 
stuff!  If  you  were  to  pay  Sir  Walter  all 
the  money  that  all  his  admirable  novels 
have  produced,  the  chance  is  that  he  could 
not  turn  you  out  a  drama.  They  say  the 
same  thing  of  other  authors — they  talk  of 
what  they  know  nothing  about.  Why 
have  not  Coleridee,  Southey,  Rogers,  and 
Wordsworth  produced  plays  1  Thev  are 
poets ;  why  are  they  not  dramatists  ?  Were 
uiey  to  put  their  heads  together  could  they 
produce  any  thing  like  the  Rienzi  of  MikS 
Mitfoidl— No! 


MUSIC. 

ITALIAN   OPERA. 

Tua  month  of  May  has  been  highly 
favourable  to  the  King's  Theatre.  It  has 
been  extremely  well  attended,  and  we 
rejoice  to. have  cause  for  hoping  that  the 
management  will  have  found  wherewithal 
to  console  itself  for  the  early  portion 
of  the  season,  which  was  in  sooth,  ."fiat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,"  in  no  ordinary 
degree  ;  the  arrival  of  Pasta  imparted  lira 
and  spirit  to  every  thine,  ana  from  her 
first  appearance  in  Medea  to  this  veiy 
moment,  the  audiences  of  the  Kings 
Theatre,  if  not  uniformly  crowded,  have 
been  invariably  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble. Yet  the  managers  have  made  no 
effort  in  the  way  of  novelties.  Pasta^  has 
gone  through  ner  favorite  parts  in  her 
usual  style  of  excellence ;  and  we  have 
been  alternatelv  gratified  with  the  sublime 
terror  of  "  Medea,"  the  chivalrous  energy 
of  *'  Tancredi,"  and  the  grandeur  of  "Se- 
miramide."      But  however  greatly  the 

Eublic  may  admire   these  compositions.- 
as  not  that  public  reason  to  complain  of 
the  monotony  observable  in  the  Opera 


play-bills  t  It  is  true  that  the  evtrhating 
'*  Barber  of  Seville'*  has  been  less  obtm. 
sive  this  season  than  is  customary,  but 
yet  who  has  not  seen  and  observed  "Tan- 
credi" and  '*  Semiramide '*  to  satiety  t 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  enthusiastic 
dilettanti  may  enjoy  the  beauties  of  these 
performances  a  thousand  times  over,  but 
are  the  audiences  of  the  King's  Theatre 
exclusively,  composed  of  dilettanti  ?  Save 
the  mark !  they  are  obliged  to  cry  bravo 
at  the  veiT  same  passages  at  whicn  they 
have  cried  hravo  a  hundred  times  before, 
simply  because  it  is  a  sort  of  traditional 
business  so  to  do,  not  because  the  ap. 
plauding  exclamation  is  wrung  from  -ex« 
cess  of  delight.  We  humbly  suggest  to 
the  managers  of  the  Italian  Opera,  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration,  and' they 
will  perceive  the  propriety  of  presenting  a 
little  more  variety  to  the  frj&quenters  of 
their  theatre ;  and  indeed  it  is  monstrous 
that  such  enormous  salaries  should  be 
paid  to  the  principal  performers  for  sinn- 
ing-two  or  three  parts,  throughout  the 
whole  season.  >  We  intend  in  our  next 
number  to  discuss  fully  the'  necessity  of 
reform  in  the  King's  Tneatre,  and  as  we 
mean  to  demonstrate  that  unless  such  a 
step  is  taken,  the  Opera  will  be  obliged 
to  shut  up,  we  abstain  for  the  pre  ent  from 
makine  any  further  comment  on  the  subject. 
With  regard  to  the  performers,  we  are 
sorry  to  state  that  we  peiceive  no  improve- 
ment. Rubini  is  obstinately  callous  to 
the  voice  of  reason  ^  he  continues  to  flourish 
as  much  as  ever ;  nor  are  we  at  all  sur- 
prised at  this.  Whenever  a  preposterous, 
lengthy,  and  unmeaning  roulade  proceeds 
from  him,  a  round  of  applause  is  sure  to 
reward  the  delinquency,  and  of  coune 
when  people  get  more  for  their  faults  than 
their  virtues,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that 
they  should  persevere  in  sinning,  and 
indeed  it  is  edifying  to  see  how  they  suc- 
ceed in  this  respect!  Why  is  Santini 
thrust  into  heroic  parts  for  which  he  is 
totally  incompetent  -,  he  has  neither  dig- 
nity, nor  grace,  nor  ease  of  manner ;  the 
warrior's  costume  was  never  meant  for  his 
uncouth  bearing.  Let  him  keep  to  the 
earicato  parts,  where  vuljg^arity  is  no  of- 
fence, and  not  come  on  the  stage  to  pro- 
duce a  laugh  in  those  scenes  in  which  it  is 
intended  he  should  excite  terror,  as,  for 
example,  the  part  of  the  husband  in  "  IJ 
Pirata."  Some  of  Santini's  notes  are  full 
and  sonorous,  but  the  quality  of  his  voiot 
is  hard  and  unmanageable ;  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  least  modulation,  even  if 
the   professor  wei*'  an   artist  of  higher 
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atnlities ;  therefore,  although  Santini  may 
be  highly  serviceable  io  the  concerted 
pieces,  to  siog  the  toittnuto,  he  will  ne?er 
produce  any  great  efiect  in  an  aria, 

Lablache  presents  a  singular  contrast  to 
Santini.  We  never  heard  a  bass-voice  ao 
mellow,  soft  and  silvery.  His  masterly 
style  of  singing,  and  the  excellence  of  hit 
acting,  added  to  such  an  advantage,  have 
made  him  a  special  fovourite.  It  is  not 
rarprising  therefore,  that  his  benefit  on  the 
23rd  instant  should  have  collected  one  of 
the  best  houses  of  the  season.  It  must 
however  be  allowed,  that  the  attractions 
were  of  an  uncommon  order.  Paganini 
lent  his  aid,  Madame  Rambeauz  made 
her  MtU,  9nA  a  new  opera  was  performed. 
Madame  "Hambeanz  made  her  appearance 
in  Vltaliani  in  JUgieri,  and  gave  consi- 
derable satisfaction ;  her  voice,  a  iimsso- 
topvanoy  is  pleasing,  though  no  ways  re- 
markable for  extent  or  power.  But  her 
good  style  of  singing  makes  amends  for 
other  deficiencies,  and  we  augur  that  the 
d^uianu  will  be  useful  in  some  characters. 
The  new  opera,  entitled  "  La  prova  d'un 
opera  Mrta,  is  one  of  the  most  laughable 
farces  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  the 
music,  by  Cnecco,  partakes  a  good  d^  of 
the  Cimarosa  schoM.  It  is  full  of  breadth  ; 
vnassuming,  and  replete  with  popular  me- 
lody. Lablache  was  auite  at  home,  and 
aided  by  Santini  in  toe  character  of  a 
starving  poet,he  contrived  to  keep  the  audi* 
•nee  almost  in  a  constant  roar  of  laugliter. 

We  ofifered  some  doubts  in  our  former 
number,  concerning  the  improved  taste  of 
the  English  in  music;  and  certainly  we 
have  fonnd  of  late  strong  proof  corrobo- 
ratives of  our  scepticism.  Fssta  has  been 
hissed  this  month— strange  and  unac- 
countable as  the  fact  may  appear,  it  is  not 
less  the  truth ;  Drary  Lane  tneatre  claims 
the  honor  of  the  feat  Although  the  GotU 
that  hissed  were  only  three  or  four  in 
number,  yet  the  circumstance  cannot  but 
excite  astonishment ;  perhaps,  a  more 
conclusive  fact  is,  that  of  her  having  re- 
ceived less  applause  than  Miss  Inverari^. 
Pasta  was  but  tamely  applauded  in  the 
beautiful  aria  of  Pacini,  "  U  toave  e  bel 
eontento"  which  she  sang  for  Abbott's 
benefit  at  Covent  Garden.  We  say  tamely 
applauded  in  a'  relative  sense,  for  most 
assuredly  she  excited  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  approbation  that  the  former 
lady  did  in  some  English  ballad;  this, 
in<ned,  was  taste  with  a  vengeance — Miss 
Inverarity  was  ene&rtd,  and  probably  the 
triumph  was  apt  to  intoxicate  a  young 
lady  of  any  moderate  pretensions,  in  a 


musical  point  of  view.  She  can  never  be 
a  gemtin$  prima  donna ;  we  speak  ad- 
visedljT,  and  foretel  that  next  season  no 
one  will  care  a  straw  to  hear  her.  She 
was  one  of  the  mannfectnred  turns  of  the 
season,  and  must,  of  coune,  retreat  la  the 
appearance  of  a  new  one.    The  balleMe* 

Krtment  in  the  King's  theatre  has  been 
plorably  deficient  this  year.  Tagliom 
has  been  cried  up  as  a  miracle  of  grace^ 
and  we  admit  the  miiacle,  yet  as  a  vrhole 
ballet  cannot  be  carried  on  socoessfully 
with  a  solitary  graet,  we  are  apt  t6 
tegna  that  the  enormons  sums  squan- 
dered on  this  lady,  should  have  precluded 
the  possilnlity  o/^  procuring  a  more  com- 
plete "  cor^t  di  MUt,"  But  the  star- 
system  remains  in  full  vigour,  and  it 
is  decreed  that  a  few  favoured  actors,  sin- 
gers, and  dancers,  should  canr  away  all 
Uie  money,  the  rest  starve,  and  the  public 
gratification  he  totally  overlooked.  We 
admire  Taglioni,  yet  we  confess  that  a 
knndrtd  guintai  for  kicking  her  heels 
about  five  minutes,  is  something  too  much, 
at  a  time  when  people  are  grown  so  pa- 
thetic about  a  starving  population,  £ec.  ac. 
The  principal  musical  feature  of  the 
season  has  unquestionable^  been  the  ex«* 
traordinary  Paganini.  It  is  a  remaifcaUu 
fact  in  the  history  of  this  man,  that  he  has 
folly  answered  the  most  san^ine  expecta- 
tions, notwithstandinffthe  disappointment 
which  extravagant  puffing  might  have  been 
supposed  to  produce.  The  Signor  played 
the  first  time  to  a  moderately  filled  house ; 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  filUi,  to  what 
is  called  a  "  bumper."    The  sensatiott 


which  he  has  produced  is  not  easilv  des- 
cribed. The  papers  have  been  so  lull  of 
"  the  wonder"  that  we  have,  unfortunately, 
nothing  left  but  the  task  of  repeating 
praises.  The  performance  on  one  string 
nas  been  the  most  admired  of  Paganini's 
excellencies.  This  has  set  people  a  guess- 
ing in  what  the  marvel  consists ;  Doctor 
Bennati  has  written  some  fanciful  absurdi- 
ties on  the  subject ;  but  we  have  neither 
time,  space,  nor  inclination,  to  enter  into 
an  anatomical  discjuisition  on  Paganini, 
though  we  cannot  out  enter  a  formal  pro- 
test en  poMiant  against  the  supposition  that 
nervous  sensibility,  weakness,  or  defor- 
mity, are  requisites  toward  the  formation 
of  a  great  fiddler.  Paganini  composes 
his  own  music,  and  be  does  right, 
although  the  mmie  seems  to  be  with  him 
only  the  pretext  of  his  performances ; 
this  may  seem  absurd,  but  we  really 
believe  fitat  an  tmpnwisoium  would  lie 
quite,  peihape  more  effective  than  any 
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Kgular  eompQsitioB.  The  td^inNilioB  ex- 
cited by  Pegttiiiiu'smincles  pa  eiit<trti^ 
ktt  bnioght  into  the  field  initiUoii^  or 
mimics.  A  penoa  named  CoUiiie  has 
attempted  to  nval  him  at  Sadler's  WeUa« 
Yet,  even  at  Sadler's  W^Ils,  the  aftir 
wottld  not  pass  muster.  TM  most  foolish 
attempt  is  that  of  Onrj,  ^  clever  French 
performer  with  no  smafi  sliare  of  conceit ; 
he,  too,  has  endeaveuied  V>  ape  Paganini 
at  Pum's  concert,  where  ^e  payed  on  one 
string,  and  gave  general  tmntisfaetion,    • 


inapt  introduction 


Viom—PledDioiit,  1746— 1790.  Vigo- 
reus  energy,  grand  bowing,  eztraorai- 
nary  ezeevtion,  aad  masterly  style  | 
above  all  in  oonoerioi* 

VAocARi-^Modena,  177»— 1823.  Ten- 
demess;  exquisile  taste;  feeling,  and 
refined  espreauon. 

JtoDi^Boardeaux,  1773—1794.  BoM 
tone;  vigour  and  eleganee. 

PiVTO— London.  1786—1796.  Fire,  ori- 
mality,  vivM  forvonr,  and  profound 

♦Baiwwiv— Pam,  1770 Sleflinf 

taslii  yniktty  of  manner,  admirable 
bowing ,  forcible  tone,  and  masterly 
oommaaA  of  the  instrument. 

^SFAOMOiiim— It«ly  — — -Cbarmiug 
futff  qualitor  of  tone ;  graoaful  fipsedom 
in  bowing  ]  genuine  Italian  taile. 

♦WiicHSBL  >■*■  ■  Strength  of  tefte; 
energy ;  enallent  timist. 

♦Latowt— Pari%  ■  ■  ■  Suavity  and 
wheee  laae  is  affixed         elegaaoe,  espamily  ineanteAi/s  move- 


PAGANINI    AND    HIS    PREDE- 
CESS0K9. 

A  cataic)giis  ndmimit  of  t|M  most  eminent 
violinists  that  have  exhibited  in  this  coun^ 
tiy  during  the  present  generation,  enu- 
meiating  the  (qualities   for  which  they 
haye  bean  distinguiahed»  may  form  no 
luction  to  the  record  of  the 
is  affixed 
to  the  preaent  notice  ;  and  in  whoae  per< 
son  the  felicitous  combination  of  a  rare 
excellence  in  every  department  of  his  art, 
the  scienoe,  Hba  soul,  and  the  mechanism, 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  his  career 
will  fenn  an  epoch  in  the  htstory  of  music. 
B]r  comparing  the  more  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  his  predecessors  in  notoriety, 
aocoiding  to  a  scale  of  <|ualitiea  requisita 
to  focm  a  complete  musician*  the  genoal 
reader  will  at  once  appreciate  the  decision 
of  musical  iudses  in  plaong  Signer  Pag  a*. 
niNi  upon  his  hitherto  unapprMcfaed  emi- 
nence. We  have  only  to  observe  in  draw* 
ing  up  the  subjoined  list,  that  it  has  been 
oempleted  from  memoir  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  dales  and  places  indicating  tne 
birth,  and  puUic  performance  of  the  indi- 
viduals ;)  if,  therefore,  any  name  of  ac- 
knowledged excellence  have  escaped  us, 
the  omission  is  unintentional. 
CnAMXR,  WitxiAM — Bom  at  Manheim, 
1730;   first  performance  in  England' 
1770.    Pecufiar  charactenstics.  Deci- 
sion  and   spirit,    also    an   excellent 
leader. 
Ba  RTHSLXMOif — BomatBourdeanx,  1 741 ; 
first  performance  in   England,  1765. 
Sweetness  and  polished  taste,  especially 
in  Corellt. 
GiouNovicHi — Palermo^  1745  —  1793. 
.  Correctness,  purity  of  tone  and  de- 
gance. 
Salomon-— Bom  1745—1781.  Boldness, 
enthnsiom  and  playfulness,  particu- 
lar in  Haydn's  works. 
Yakiswicz- Wilna,     1793.     Ddieacy 
and  high  finish ;  eqncially  to  Quartetts. 


1  wonderiyil^ 


articula- 


KicsBwsTTBu— AMacfa,  1777— 183U 
Deep  pathos  in  Mi||ioB,  and  extcaor- 
dinaiy  rapidly  in  iSIegros  ;*  fine  bow. 
aim,  and  t 
tion. 

«SP0BB-Sc«san,   1784^1830.     Gian. 
deur,  vigour,  devation  of  style,  exqui- 
site taste,  purity  of  tone,  and  a  eompomr* 
like  feeling. 
*Moai— London,  1797— ^  Rich,  fail, 
and  beautiful   tone;    polished   taste, 
masteriy  variety  of  style,  and  extraor- 
dinary brilliancy  of  exeeution. 
*Db  BaniOT— France Perfbct  into- 
nation ;  grace ;  rich  and  ehanahigtone ; 
eiegaent  bowing;    refined   taatai   and 
wonderful  execution. 
The  subject  of  the  present  ar|fcle  is  in 
hie  48th  year.    His  personal  ap|aarance 
hes  been  so  frequently  deseribea«  that  it 
were  waste  of  time  and  space  to  repeat  the 
portrait.     He  has  been  likened  to  the 


figures,  with  jet  black  nair  flowiag  over 
their  shoulders.  In  feature  they  are 
totally  distinct ;  while  the  musician  has 
infinitely  more  the  look  of  a  man  of  genius. 
His  countenance  expresses  both  varied 
and  Tivid  emotion,  and  this  uniformly 
accords  with  the  peculiar  character  of  tfaie 
movement  he  is  performing.  As  it  If  his 
custom  te  play  aU  his  concertos  without 
the  notes  being  before  him,  a  circamitaaoe 

•  ThsseerestiaUving. 
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alone  which  proves  an  eztraordmary 
iaculty  for  retention  and  airancement,  he 
not  unlreaoently  commences  his  under- 
taking with  his  eyes  closed ;  and  as  he 
warms  into  his  .  sohject,  the  face  and 
whole  Bgure  of.  the  man  become  roused  ; 
be  works  to  and  fro.  like  one  inspired; 
while  his  eyes  from  time  to  time  open 
upon  the  spectator  with  the  startlins  enect 
of  the  focal  point  in  a  thnnd^r-doud. 

As  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
roost  eminent  performers  on  the.  same  in- 
strument have  oeen  enumerated,  we  shall 
complete  the  proposed  coropanson  by 
detailing,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  qualities 
that  are  to  be  found  united  in  Paoanini  ; 
and  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  the  most 
satisfactoty  mode  of  proving  that  his  pre- 
sent station  has  been  gained  by  command'^ 
ing  genius,  physical  aptitude,  and  almost 
inconceivable  perseverance  and  industry. 
>  In  the  first  place,  then,  he  is  a  musidmn 
as  regards  the  science.  Ke  possesses  in- 
vention, originality,  fire,  patnos,  playful- 
ness, and  variety.  The  introduction  to 
the  first  concerto  be  performed  iu  this 
country,  combined  channing  melody  with 
a  correct  knowledge  of  harmony  and  in- 
strumentation. The  second  movement, 
an  adagio  appa$rionata  (and.  to  our  taste, 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  compositions 
that  we  have  yet  heard)  was  instinct  with 
profound  grief,  and  pathetic  expression ; 
the  sighings  of  au  imprisoned  sprite  not 
more  plaintive — Ariel  weeping  in  the 
cloven  pine  not  more  appealing  and  me- 
lodious. His  airs  with  variations  are  re- 
markable for  their  variety,  complexity, 
elegance,  and  close  adherence  to  tne  sub- 
ject. 

As  respects  his  aceompUshments  as  a 
performer,  the  task  becomes. difficult,  on 
account  of  the  unpopular  nature  of  musi- 
cal technicalities.  Suffice,  however,  to 
say,  that  in  toju  he  possesses  both  sweet- 
ness, purity,  firmness,  and  variety — ^pro- 
bably  he  is  most  eminent  in  the  latter 
c^ality.  His  bowing  is  original  and  pecu- 
liar, but  sin^tarly  free,  eneigetic^  and 
decisive.  His  enthusiasm  is  fervid  :  his 
delicacv,  grace,-  and  tenderness  in  melo- 
dies of  a  playful  or  pathetic  character, 
are  perfect ;  and  in  expressing  a  tantabiU, 
if  we  have  heard  his  equal,  never  have 
we  heaid  his  superior.  In  exeeutitm  he 
has  darted  forward  beyond  all  his  com- 
petitors^ to  a  distance  that  reduces  the 
attempt  to  npproach  him  into  an  act  of 
romance;  while  the  chance  of  succeeding 
appears  to  be  utterly  hopeless.    In  ra- 


pidity, clearness,  and  neatness  of  articn- 
lation,  he  is  unrivalled  ;  and  his  mode  of 
producing  varidus  new  eflRpcts  ufMMi  his 
nstrument  pnziles  all  the  musicians ; 
such  as  playing  a  rapid  jnttieato  accom- 


paniment with  three  fingers,  while  the 
fourth  is  engaged  with  the  bow  in  per- 
forming the  air ;  his  producing  the  nar- 


monics  with  his  fingers  at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  violin :  his  playing  in  or- 
taves  vrith  perfect  clearness  and  integri^ 
of  intonation :  his  extraordinary  feats 
upon  the  single  string,  wherein,  among 
others,  the  rafrtdity  and  precision  with 
which  he  repeats  passages  of  imitation  in 
octave$,  are  probably  the  most  extraor- 
dinary: and  lastly,  the  delicacy  and 
striking  efllect  in  his  tremando  movements, 
the  whole  of  which  are  performed  by  the 
most  even,  miirate,  and  rapid  ttaeettoii^ 
with  the  bow.  Add  to  all  these  foatuies 
the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  execution, 
the  hitherto  unattained  height  he  has 
reached  in  ascending  the  scale,  the  unva- 

Zing  ease  and  precision  with  which  he 
ishes  out  a  note — no  matter  at  what  dis- 
tance the  remove  in  the  scale«— and  the 
reader,  whose  ears  have  hitherto  been 
unblest  with  his  strains,  may  partially 
comprehend  the  powers  of  Signer  Paox- 
Niirr.  To  sum  up  all,  he  combines  every 
requisite  towards  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fect violinist — ^possessing  also  the  power 
of  inventing  aind  executing  novel  efiects 
of  such  exceeding  and  complicated  diffi- 
culty, that  they  seem  inirodibU  even 
when  he  is  heara  to  perform  them  ;•  and, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  vioKn- 
player  will  ever  again  be  found  io  unite 
the  extraordinary  variety  of  qualities  dis- 
played in  the  compositions  and  miFaeulons 
performance    of   this  wonderfully-gifted 


His  appearance  is  a  mystery  ;  the  vron- 
dering  world,  therefore,  have  made  a  mys- 
tery of  his  life  and  attainments.  Is  he  the 
gentle-hearted,  afilectionate,  simple,  gay, 
witty,  and  Jocose  creature  he  has  been 
described  t  That  his  tendencies  are  directly 
the  reverse  of  the  above  qualities,  as  tbe 
scandalous  have  circulated,  we  do  not  for 
a  moment  believe : — 

**  But  lewvd  peple  demen  comunlr 
Of  thinges  that  been  made  more  suMlttr 
Ulan  tbey  can  in  their  lewednesM  eom- 

prehende : 
And  demen  f  ladly  to  the  baddcr  ende.** 

-  Of  a  surety  it  demands  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  conceive  oneself  in  the 
presence  of  a  ArpernaUtral  being,  from  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  upon  the  stage, 
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and  that  \  e'ng  of  no  cbmmon  order  or 
tphere.  I«  ho  the  waDderiag' Jew  who 
recreates  his  sad  spirit  with  those  divine 
and  harmonious  sounds]  Is  he  the  swart 
-e6sen<5b  who,  "  in  visions  of  the  night," 
ravislied  the  ears  of  Tartini,  and  hto 
come  among  us  in  the  desh  1  Speak !  is 
thy  aliat  Bklpbegob  1  Art  thou  "  of 
-the  earth,  earthy  1 " 

Whence  he  may  come  or  whither  he 
may  go,  we  could  echo  the  genuine  hu- 
.manity  of  Bardolph  when  the  company 
were  enumerating  the  qualities  of  his 
dead  master. 


A  HINT  TO  THE   MEMBERS  OF 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF 

PAINTING. 

Thb  superior  quality  of  the  materiel  with 
which  the  old  master's  wrought,  and  pro- 
duced those  wonderfal  effects  that  we  all 
admire;  the  freshness  of  their  colours,  the 
"  eyes  of  youth  "  with  which  they  look 
out  u|K>n  us  through  the  mist  of  gone-br 
centuries,  the  corporeal  essence  that  will 
apparently  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  di- 
.▼me  conceptions  that  gave  it  "a  local 
habitation,  have  long  been  the  subject 
of  conjecture  and  investigation  with  the 
modern  practitioner,  and  hitherto  with 
little — at  all  events  very  inadequate  suc- 
cess. If  the  men  *'  of  old  time  "  were  in 
possession  of  "a  wcr«t"  inthe  compound- 
mg,  grinding,  or  laying  on  of  their  colours, 
a  fact  we  strongly  doubt,  and  if,  like 
the  manufacture  of  the  T^rian  dye,  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  perished  with  an 
isolated  few  who  had  learned  the  secret  of 
compounding  that  precious  tincture ;  then 
the  modem  painter  has  but  to  rely  upon 
the  hope  that  the  progress  of  chemical 
science  will  prove  equally  beneficial  to 
his  ait,  as  it  nas  been  to  all  the  lower 
branches  of  handicraft  We  believe  how* 
ever,  that  "  the  secret "  of  which  the  great 
painters  of  former  ages  were  in  possession, 
lay  simply  in  the  jmrity  of  the  substances 
with  vvnich  they  compounded  their  pig- 
ments. If  they  did  not  personally  super* 
intend  the  manufacture  of  their  colours, 
they  probably  had  confidence  in  their 
manufacturers.  That  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  modern  artist,  is  a  notorious 
fact.  Not  only  is  he  ignorunt  of  the  in- 
gredients that  are  used  in  preparing  his 
materials,  of  what  adulterations  are  re- 
sorted to,  what  coarse,  eheap,  and  impure 
oils  are  purposely  selected  by  the  maker  ; 
he^  knows  nothing,  exoept  the  mortifying 


result,  that  let  him  paint  carefully  and 
**  thick  as  he  will,*'  the  freshness  and 
lustre  of  his  colours  shall  flee  away  before 
they  have  reached  the  first  climacteric  of 
one  of  Claude's  or  Titian's  productioni*. 
The  artist's  material  then  being  inferior 
to  that  used  by  the  old  painters,  and  the 
cause  of  its  inferiority  being  more  than 
surmised,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper ;  which  is  to  recommend 
that  the  members  of  the  Ro^al  Academy 
should  establish  (under  their  own  roof  if 
possible)  d  laboratory  for  the  making  of 
every  ingredient  connected  with  the  com- 
pounding of  colours  and  varnishes ;  and  a 
Dispensary  for  the  sale  of  them  to  the 
members  of  the  profession.  Experienced 
judges  of  the  raw  material  should  be  en- 
gaged to  superintend  the  purchases ;  and 
labourers  in  the  diftrent  branches  of  the 
ait  of  preparing  both  the  oils  and  colours', 
should  be  employed  at  wages  so  libeial  at 
to  place  them  above  temptation. 

The  raw  materials  being  purchased  at 
cost  price,  and  the  members  of  the  Aca^ 
demy  being  themselves  the  manufacturers, 
the  articles  could  be  retailed  to  the  pro- 
fession at  an  immense  deduction  from  the 
prices  they  are  at  present  compelled  to  iMiy. 
The  advantages  that  would  accrue  trons 
such  an  establishment  are  the  following. 
Every  artist  would  resort  to  it,  both  be- 
cause he  could  rely  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  materials  he  purchased  ;  also  that  he 
would  procure  the  articles  at  probably 
200  per  cent,  leas  price  than  that  which 
he  now  pays  for  compounds  he  cannot 
depend  upon. 

Art  itself  would  derive  a  benefit  from 
such  an  institution ;  for  works  of  genius 
would  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  igno- 
rance or  cupidity  of  the  colour  grinders ; 
at  all  events  the^  would  have  a  favourable 
chance  of  escapmg  the  premature  old  age 
so  frequently  to  be '  deplored  in  modem 
pictures ;  and  which  delect  alone  prevents 
their  maintaining  an  eqoal  rank,  as  to 
their  market  value,  with  paintings  in  th« 
same  class  of  art  by  the  old  masters.  For 
we  shall  ever  believe  that  those  branches 
of  art  that  have  been  most  fostered  in  this 
country,  (portraituie  perhaps  excepted); 
have  in  numerous  instances  risen  to  am 
eminence  in  point  of  m6rit  fully  equal 
to  productions  of  the  old  schools  that 
are  similar  in  character;  whether  these 
will  not  retain  their  pristine  beauty  after 
the  lustre  of  the  former  shall  have  decayed; 
remains  to  be  proved : — we  believe  that 
such  will  be  .the  event ;  and,  not  impro^ 
bably,  from  the  cause  that  has  given  ris< 
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to  the  preMnt  article— the  adalterated 
nature  of  the  material  which  gare  them 
Mng. 

The  decayed  memberi  of  the  profeaBion 
would  be  benefitted  by  the  establishment; 
for  the  profits  resnltins  from  the  sale  of 
the  various  articles  mi^t  be  apfKrofmated 
|o  the  extension  of  tMir  comtorts  in  the 
•uUen  season  ef  age  and  infirmity  ^-^r, 
if  the  coancil  board  of  the  Academy^judged 
fit,  the  net  produce  might  be  devoted  to-> 
wards  sending  out  to  Italy  annuaUy,  and 
to  be  maintained  for  thrm  yean  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  that  honour,  who 
shall  have  painted  an  original  design 
from  a  given  subject. 

The  above  appear  to  us  to  form  ample 
inducements  for  carrying  such  a  scheme 
into  execution;  and  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  objection  could  be  brought  for^ 
ward  which  should  neutralise,  or  even 
materially  detract  from  the  important 
advantages  that  would  be  derived  from  it 
by  the  numerous  and  increasing  members 
Of  the  profession. 

The  germ  of  the  above  "  hint "  is  to  be 
ibund  in  the  Introduction  to  a  "  Practical 
Treatise  on  Painting  in  oil  colours."— 
Printed  for  B.  and  J.  White,  Fleet  Street 
Page  35. 

BON  MOTS  OF  TALLEYRAND. 

^  The  discussion  in  the  Council  of  Mi* 
nisters  must  have  been  highly  important 
to-day,  said  the  Count  de  S.  to  Talley. 
rand.  What  passed  there  1—"  Five  Aeurs/' 
was  the  reply. 

On  another  occasion,  he  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  a  sitting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Paris,  where  a  very  animated 
discussion  had  taken  place  between  Baron 
Pasouier  and  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis, 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical  ABairs.  <*  The 
Minister/' said  he,  "was  like  the  three 
per  cents,  always  btlow  par," 

During  Polignac*s  ministry,  Talleyrand 
went  to  see  one  of  his  nieces;  "EhbUn! 
uncle,"  said  the  lady,  **  how  do  you  find 
Yourself  in  that  arm  chair,  which  1  have 
had  expressly  stuffed  in  a  peculiar  manner 
for  myself  V^— *«  Not  too  weU,  my  child, 
your  arm  chair  is  like  the  minister,  it 
makes  one  lift  (tkrug)  the  shoulden.'* 

An  ancient  emigrant  speaking  to  him 
of  the  empire,  criticised  all  its  acts, 
and  found  nothing  well  done,  except  by 
the  Restoration.  "Your  remarks  are 
jnst,"  said  the  Prince,  "  under  theempire 
•very^thing  was  behindhand,  they  merely 
pcTMimed  wonders,  whilst  now-a-days 
they  perform  miroeltt,** 


One  of  N^oleon>  weaknesses  was  to 
attach  much  importance  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Fauxbnrg  Saint  Germain,  the  quarter 
where  the  emigrant  nobili^  principally 
reside  ;  he  could  not  get  the  better  A  it. 
'<  What  iay$  the  Faudur^  St.  GermaU  ?" 
was  his  frequent  question.  After  the 
vietoiy  of  Austerlttz,  addressing  himself 
to  M.  de  Narbonne,  one  of  his  aide-de- 
camps, whose  mother's  attachment  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  hatred  to  Buonaparte,  were 
well  known_<*  Well,"  said  the  Emperor, 
"  does  your  mother  love  me  this  time  V 
Talleyrand,  who  saw  the  young  officer's 
hesdution,  replied  for  him — "Sire,  Ma- 
dame de  Narbonne  has  not  yet  got  farther 
than  adminUian," 

During  the  Consulate,  it  was  insinuated 
to  Buonaparte  that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
availed  himself  of  his  place  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  AfiUrt,  to  speculate  st  the  BourH, 
and  Uiat  he  had  thus  gained  immense 
sums.  The  First  Consul  bad  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  stock-jobbing  in  general, 
and  felt  peiticulsrly  indignant  that  his 
principal  Minister  should  be  ao  devoid  of 
principle  as  to  enrich  himteif  by  such 
undue  means.  The  next  time  he  trans- 
acted business  with  his  gn^i  factotum, 
be  sharply  said — "  I  understand.  Sir, 
that  vou  are  rich,  very  rich ;  and  that 
you  have  gained  your  wealth  at  the 
Bourse ;  you  have  speculated  then  in  the 
funds  V*  "  Never  but  once,*'  replied  the 
wily  statesman.  "  How  is  that  t"  « I 
bought  in.  Sir,  the  day  before  the  18th 
Brumaire,  and  sold  out  the  day  after." 
Napoleon  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
clever  repartee,  and  the  gathering  storm 
on  his  brow  was  dissipated.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  it  was  on  the  18th 
Brumaire  General  Buonaparte  so  unce- 
remoniously etukiered  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  a  la  Cromwell. 

"  Monsdgneur,"  said  a  place-hunter 
to  him  one  day,  "  your  Excellency  had  the 
goodness  to  promise  you  would  dosome* 
thing  for  me,  such  a  place  is  vacant'*-*. 
**  Impossible/'  answered  Tallemnd» 
"  learn,  my  friend,  that  when  a  plaoa  is 
vacant,  it  is  already  given. 

Somebody  told  bim,  shortly  afltr  the 
restoration^  that  he  wai  blamed  by  many 
for  having  set  the  example  of  defection 
in  1814.  "Eh!  mon  Hour  said  he, 
"  that  only  proves  one  thing,  which  is, 
that  my  watcn  went  fester  than  the  others*, 
for  every  bodv  was  d  Vhemre" 

At  tlie  end  of  a  discussion  with  Mira. 
bean,  who  had  said  to  him.—*'  Je  usu 
wm$  ei^ormcr  dmu  um  certU  riciiiix"^ 
'*  CoeiNieiit  /  cst-or  fue  oouj  euriix  envi 
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(20  m^emhramr  ?"  insUntly  retorted  TaK 
kyrand. 

The  first  individual  who  demanded  of 
the  Constituent  assembly,  the  abolition 
of  the  titles  of  nobility,  and  who  renounced 
his  own  armorial  bearings,  was  Monsieur 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency.  This  ancieat 
family  descends  from  an  apothecary  called 
Boudiard.  The  evenine  of  that  memo- 
rable debate,  M.  de  Talleyrand  met  M. 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency  at  ajMir^t  and, 
approaching  him,  addrosed  him  in  tlw 
following  terms:  "How  does  Monsieur 
Mathieu  Bouchard?"—"  Bouchard,"  re- 
plied the  other,  **  yon  are  mistaken.  Sir, 
my  name  is  Montmorency;  I  descend 
from  the  celebrated  constable  who  fought 
so  valiantly  at  Bovines,  and  also  from 
that  constable  who  fell  upon  the  battle 
field  of  St.  Denis."—"  Yes,"  replied  his 
witty  persecutor,  "  and,  to  do  you  iustiee, 
you  are  the  first  of  your  family  wno  tfner 
laid  down  hit  armt. 


Sights  and  £xHrBiTi0N8.^The  inge- 
nious Mr.  Burford  has  opened  a  new  Pa- 
norama in  Leicester-square.  It  is  a  view 
of  Bomba3r  and  the  adjacent  country,  a 
scene  admirably  suited  to  the  display  of 

Sictorial  power.  Mr*  Burford  has  pro* 
ttced  a  oeautiful  picture,  and  has  pre- 
served the  features  of  his  subject  with  a 
fidelity  surprising  to  those  who  have  visited 
the  spot. 

The  Pantichnicow. — ^A  risit  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belgrave-square  will  be 
well  repaid  by  a  view  of  the  Pantechnicon. 
This  is  an  immense  establishment,  con- 
sisting of  two  buildingii,  north  and  south, 
erected  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  property,  including  arts, 
manufactures,  &c.  It  will  form  a  city 
within  itself,  and  one  which,  from  the 
solidity  of  its  construction,  vrill  bid  fair  to 
defy  the  attack  of  the  elements. 


LITERARY  NEWS. 

The  Holy  City  of  Benares  will  be 
Illustrated  in  a  Series  ot  beautifully 
finished  Plates,  delineating  the  most  strik- 
ing objects  to  be  found  in  this  extensive 
and  distinguished  seat  of  Hindoo  Learn- 
ing. The  whole  executed  by  James 
Frinson.  Esq.  during  his  Ten  Years' 
Official  Residence  in  Benares. 

The  Roy.  William  Liddiard,  Author 
of  the  "  L$gendofEiniidlen,"  is  about  to 
publish  a  Tour  in  Switzerland,  in  one 
volume,  8vo,  interspersed  with  Poetry 
connected  vrith  the  various  Scenes  for 


which  this  beautiful  country  is  so  pre- 
eminent. 

Captain  Head  is  now  preparing  a 
Series  of  Views  to  Illustrate  the  very 
interesting  Scenery  met  with  in  the  Over- 
land Journey  from  Europe  to  India,  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  through  Egypt,  &c., 
with  Plans  and  accurate  Maps  of  the 
various  Routes ;  Descriptions  of  the 
Scenery,  and  useful  Information  for  the 
guidance  of  future  Travellers. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  one  vo-^ 
lume,  foolscap,  a  Sbriis  of  Talks  de- 
scribing some  of  the  principal  Events  that 
have  taken  place  at  Paris,  Bmssels,  and 
Warsaw,  during  the  late  Revolutions; 
vrith  a  few  other  miscellaneous  Pieces, 
By  F.  N.  Bayliy,  Esq.,  Author  of 
Four  Yeart  t^  the  Wttt  Indiet,  ^c.  ^c,  . 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta  textus  arche- 
typos  versionesque  pracipuas  ab  ecclesia 
antiquitus  receptas  necnon  Versiones 
recentiores  Anglicanam,  Germanicam, 
Italicam,  Gallicam,  et  Htspanicam,  com- 
plectentia.  Accedunt  Prolegomena  in 
textuum  archetyporum,  versionumque 
antiquarum  crism  literalem  auctore 
Samuele  Lee,  S.T.B.  Acadtmim  inclytiE 
Fredericianm  HalUntify  S.T,P.  Socisiam 
turn,  Atiaticit  Sc»  ParUuruit  Socio  Hono^ 
rario,  Asiatiett  Britannia  it  Hibemi^ 
Regalit  it$m  Socio,  Litcrarui  Regiit 
Associate  Honorarioy  Philotophiea  Canta^ 
brigientis  Socio,  n§cnon  Lingua  Hibram 
apud  Ca$ttairigisnses  Prafessare  Begio. 

This  important  work  will  form  one 
volume  foUo,  and  be  published  in  the 
course  of  the  month. 

In  the  course  of  the  month  will  appear, 
a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
Hebrew,  orinted  with  the  Points.  Other 
editions  ot  the  same :  —Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, Hebrew  and  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
German,  and  Hebrew  and  French. 

The  long-expected  Prolegomena,  by 
Professor  I^,  m  Quarto,  is  ready  for  de^ 
liverv  to  the  Subscribers. 

The  works  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hawker. 
D.D.  late  Vicar  of  Charies  Plvmouth, 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  in  10  vols. 
8vo,  with  Portrait.  Demy  61.  6i. ;  roval 
paper,  of  which  only  a  limited  number  nas 
been  printed,  12/.  12<. 

The  "  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man," 
a  Philosophical  Essay,  by  the  late  Tho- 
mas Hope,  Esq .  Author  of  <  Anastasius, ' 
has  at  last  issued  from  the  shelves.  The 
book,  it  appears,  is  only  accessible  to  '  a 
circle.'  Spurious  editions  may  of  course 
be  expected,  as  the  result  of  tnis  absurd 
mode  of  posthumous  publication. 
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BOOKS  LATELY  PUBLISHED. 


List  ofWorht  Lately  PMulud. 

Arrian  on  Coursing^  with  Notes  and  Illtis- 

IrationSp  IL  lU.6d. 
Aldine  Poets,  vol.  13.    Pope  (vol  1.)  6i. 

bds. 
Atherton,  a  Tale  of  the  Last  Century*  by 

the  author  of  Rank  and  Talent,  3  vols. 

8vo,  1/.  Bu  6d,  bds. 
Ancient  History  of  Medicine,  fcp.  8to,  6i. 
Bowlei*  Life  of  Ken,  vol.  2d.  8vo.  16i. 
Bloom *s  Pulpit  Oratoiy,  Rvo,  lOf.  bds. 
Brokeden*8  Road  Book,  No.  I.  6f. 
Beattie*s  GourU  of  Germany,  2  vols.  8vo, 

U.  If.  bds. 
Collier's  Annals  of  the  Stage,  3  vols. 

crown  8vo,  UAU.6d. 
De  Luc*s  Letters  on  Geology,  8vo,  12f. 

bds. 
Drummond's  Letters  to  a  Young  Na- 
turalist, 12roo,  10«.  6d. 
Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of 

Man,  by  Thomas  Hope,  S  vols.  8vo, 

Family  Libraiy — Dramatic  Series.  Ford's 

Works,  2  vols.  lOf .  bds. 
Fits  Raymond,  or  the  Rambler  on  the 

Rhine,  8vo,  7s.  6d.  bds. 
Fletcher's  History  of  Poland,  1  vol.  8vo, 

\4»,  bds. 
Haverhill,  by  Jas.  A.  Jones,  3  vols,  post 

8vo,  U.  llf.6ri.bds. 
Hawker's  Works,  with  Memoir  by  Wil- 
liams, 10  vols.  8vo,  6/.  6i.  Royal,  VZl. 

I2f. 
History  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Hamilton, 

2  vols.  8vo,  U.  4f. 
Hughes'  Divines,  No.  13  (Jeremy  Taylor), 

vol.  1.  7f.6ri.bds. 
Index  to  Hall's  General  Adas,  8vo,  1/.  It. 
inglts'  Spain  in  1830,  2  vols.  8vo,  U,  6s, 

boards. 
Jacqueline  of  Holland,  by  T.  C.  Grattan, 

3vols.  8vo,  1/.  llf.  6tf. 
Kennedy  on  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mytho- 
logy, 4to.  2/.  12<.  6d. 
Kidd's  Picturesque  River  Companion  to 

Margate,  l8mo.  Is.  6d. 
Lardner'^  Cabinet   Libraiy,   Vol.  V.^. 

Geo.  IV.  Vol.  II.  fookcap,  5t.  boards. 
Liuxhier's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XIX. 

(Optics)  6t.  boards. 
Lives  of  the  Actors,  by  John  Gait,  2  vols. 

8vo,  U.  It. 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  2  vols.  8vo, 

1/.  12s. 


Marshall's  Naval  Biography,  supplement. 

Vol.  IIL  Part.  I.  8vo,  15f.  boards. 
Mitchell'sSiege  of  Constantinople,  8vo,  6i. 
Merle's  Odds  and  Ends,  8vo,  8f .  cloth. 
M<Culloch*s  System  of  Geology,  2  vols. 

8vo,  U,  I2f.  boards. 
Maitland  on  the  Romans,  8vo,  12f.  boards. 
Montagu's  Ornithological  Dictionary,  8vo, 

1/.  If.  boards. 
National  Library,  Vol.  X.  (Thomson's 

History  of  dhemistiy.  Vol.  IL)  6i. 

boards. 
Vol.  X.  (Lives  of  Cele- 

brated  Travellers,)  by  J.  A.  St.  John. 
Paris  and  London,  by    the  Author  of 

"  The  Castilian."  3  vols.  1/.  llt.W. 
Patrick's  Indigenous  Plants  of  Lanark- 
shire, 18mo,  6t.  bds. 
Pestalotzi  and  his  Plan  of  Education,  by 

Dr.  Biber,  Hf. 
Pin- Money,  by  the  Authoress  of  "  The 

MannenortheDay."3  vols.  ILUu  6d, 
Philip    Augustus,    by    the    Author    of 

«'  Richelieu,"  &c..  3  vols.  U.  lU.6d. 
Practical  Remarks  on  the  Book  of  Ge- 
nesis, 8vo,  7t.  6d, 
Ritchie's  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

Romans,  8vo,  13«.  bds. 
Roacoe's    Novelisu'    Librarv,    No.    II. 

(vol.  2,  Robinson  Crusoe.) 
Seaward's  Narrative,  3  vols.  U.  lit.  6d, 

boards. 
Selections  from  Wordsworth,  12mo,  Ss. 

boards. 
Soldier  Boy,  by  Rosalie  St  Clair,  3  vols. 

12mo,  16f.  id. 
Southey's  British  Poets,  from  Chancer  to 

Johnson,  8vo,  If.  I  Of.,  cloth. 
SUodard  Novels,  VoL  IV.  (Thaddeus  of 

Warsaw.)  6f.  bds. 
Synopsis  of  the  Origin  and  Prospects  of 

Architecture,  by  W.  J.  Smith,  12f.  6d, 
The  Dangers  and  Duties  of  a  Christian, 

by  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  8vo,  $t.  bds. 
Thompson's  (Dr.  A.)  Sermons  and  Sa- 
cramental Exhortations,  12f.  bds. 
Valpy's  Family  Classioal  Library,  No. 

X  VIII.  (Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius) 

4f.6d. 
Valpy's  Epitome  of  English  Literature, 

No.  III.  (Lockf  on  the  Human  Under- 

stanfling.) 
Vaughan's  Memonals  of  the  Staais  Dy- 
nasty, 2  vols.  8vo,  1^  4f.  bds. 
Whately's   LectuHt  on   Political   Eco- 

nomy,  Qvo,  7i.  bda« 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  AND  THE  BILL. 


We  are  not  fond  of  political  polemics ;  whatever  amnsement  such  trials 
of  skill — for  they  are  seldom  any  thing  else — ^may  afford  to  the  players, 
there  are  few  exercises  that  give  less  gratification,  or  are  productive  of 
less  advantage  to  the  lookers  on.     That,  on  the  present  occasion,  we 
depart  from  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions  that  are  not  ex- 
ceptionable, the  age  and  estimation  of  our  antagonist,  and  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  vnll,  we  trust,  plead  our  excuse.    We  indeed  look  on 
the  Quarterfy  Review  less  as  a  rival  in  literature,  than  as  the  organ  of 
a  party,  which  for  many  years  has  been  all-powerful,  and  which  is  still 
oi  considerable,  though  of  daily  declining,  influence.     It  is  not  to  the 
vnriter  of  the  critique  on  "  the  Friendly  Advice  to  the  Lordsy^  that  we 
address  ourselves ;  we  plead  the  cause  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  a  respectable  section  of  their  countrymen,  with  whom 
every  consideration  of  expedience  and  interest,  as  well  as  brotherlv 
affection,  incline  them  to  live  on  terms  of  kindness,  seeing  that  Provi- 
dence has  ordained  that  they  must  live  together.     Whatever  be  the 
hopes  or  the  expectations  of  Tories  or  of  Whigs,  of  Moderates  or  of 
Radicals,  respecting  the  Reform  Bill ;  whatever  be  the  present  or  ulti- 
mate issue  of  the  contest  that  is  waging  between  the  antagonist  prin- 
ciples of  '*  resistance,"  and  <<  movement  ;*'  whether  the  siu  of  England's 
prosperity  is  doomed  to  pale  or  brighten  ;  whether  we  are  entering  on 
a  course  of  heightened  enjoyment  or  of  aggravated  endurance, — as  we 
must  glad  and  grieve  together,  it  is  important  that  the  sum  of  our 
pleasure  should  not  be  diminished,  nor  the  amount  of  our  suffering 
augmented,  by  idle  recrimination. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said,  out  of  Parliament  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, about  the  violence  of  the  reformers.  Unless  in  the  idle  words 
of  a  few  political  writers,  we  can  conscientiously  declare,  that  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  proof  of  what  is  so  strenuously  asserted.  The  English 
reformers,  as  mr  as  our  experience  enables  us  to  judge,  are  a  patient 
and  long  suffering  race,  as  indeed  reformers  every  where  are.  They 
have  been  reviled  and  trodden  upon  in  a  thousand  ways  and  on  a  thou* 
VOL.  I. — NO.  V.  o  o 
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sand  occasioDB;  they  have  for  the  last  forty  years  been  subjected  to  every 
species  of  outrage  and  contumely,  which  the  wit  and  power  of  their 
enemies  could  invent  and  perpetrate ;  and,  notwithstanding,  they  are, 
even  now,  gentle  and  easy  to  be  intreated ;  they  are  even  now  content  to 
accept  redress  in  any  form  that  their  masters  choose  to  proffer  it.  Were 
the  English  reformers  of  that  bold  and  reckless  temper  that  they  are 
represented,  would  they  allow  themselves  and  their  cause,  night  after 
night  and  week  after  week,  to  be  insulted  by  the  very  spoilers,  whom 
they  seek  not  to  punish  but  to  restrain?  Among  the  examples  of 
political  meekness  and  forbearance,  of  which  the  modem  history  of 
England  is  ftiU,  is  there  one  more  conspicuous  than  the  resignation 
with  which  the  majority  of  the  people  have  allowed,  and  still  allow, 
the  great  question,  which,  by  their  votes  in  the  late  election,  they 
had  so  unanimously  solved,  to  be  perplexed  and  delayed  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  men,  on  whom  the  fiat  of  condemnation  has  gone  forth  mm 
the  one  extremity  of  the  isle  to  the  other  ?  Would  any  other  set  of 
men  in  this  country,  would  any  set  of  men  in  any  other  country,  per- 
mit, as  they  do,  the  sacrilegious  invaders  of  the  commonwealth  to 
arrest  judgment,  not  by  prayers  for  mercy  or  pleadings  in  mitigation, 
but  by  impudently  challenging  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  insult- 
ing the  person  of  the  judge  and  the  jury  ?  If  the  reformers  were  men 
of  violent  tempers,  they  would  not  have  stopped  t4)  argue  with  the  pos- 
sessors of  rotten  boroughs ;  they  would  have  announced  their  will,  and 
commanded  obedience.  There  is  no  wish  nor  thought  of  violence  on 
the  side  of  the  reformers ;  they  have  right,  they  have  reason,  and  they 
have  numbers,  and  why  sliould  they  be  violent  ?  It  is  only  the  unjust, 
the  unreasonable,  and  the  weak,  and  therefore  fearful,  that  seek  to 
carry  their  cause  by  noise  and  turbulence.  Away  then  with  these  false 
imputations  I  Let  us  discourse  together  as  men  who  are  honestly 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  our  sulject,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  its  speedy  and  amicable  settlement. 

The  Quarterh  commences  by  a  statement,  which  might  have  come 
very  prcmerly  from  a  reformer,  but  which  seems  passing  strange  in 
the  mouth  of  an  anti-reformer.  Nearly  all  the  literature  of  the  country, 
we  are  told,  the  clergy,  the  bar,  neaiiy  all  the  men  of  property,  nearly 
all  the  men  of  business  in  the  kingdom,  are  averse  from  the  bill.*  Now 
it  is  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  denial,  and  indeed  the  Quarterfy 
distinctly  admits  it,  that  in  the  present  House  of  Commons,  there  is  a 
majority  of  not  less  than  from  IdO  to  140  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
Here  then  is  the  working  of  the  present  system.  So  insignificant, 
under  it,  is  the  influence  of  those  classes  that  in  all  other  countries  are 
looked  up  to  as  the  pohtical  guides  of  the  pe<^le,  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  commanding  but  a  very  small  minority  on  the  very  question 
which  they  are  best  qualified  to  pronounce  upon.  If  there  be  any  topic 
on  which  we  reformers  have  been  more  bored  than  another,  it  is  on  the 
tendency  of  an  extended  franchise  and  the  annihilation  of  the  rott«ti 


*  The  Critic  adds  all  the  three  Univensities  and  all  the  women — Say  ^  all  the 
old  women,"  and  siiik  the  pleonasm  of  tlie  three  Universities. 
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bomoght,  to  destroy  that  salatary  influence,  which,  it  now  appears,  is 
wholly  destroyed  already.  If  the  statement  of  the  Quarterly  be  correct, 
there  does  not  remain  even  a  shadow  of  an  argument  against  reform. 
We  are,  even  now,  in  the  predae  condition,  in  which,  acccn'diiig  to  Urn 
anticipations  of  its  most  lugubrious  opponents,  the  bill  will  place  us* 
The  prosperity,  the  grandeur,  the  wealth,  the  fireedom  of  the  natioot 
have  all  been  acquired,  it  seeois,  under  a  system,  in  which  religion, 
literature,  property  and  practice,  have  neither  voice  nor  vote  I  We 
have  a  right,  under  these  circumstances,  to  say  to  the  anti-reformers, 
<^  Come  over  unto  us :  we  believe  and  know,  that  under  our  system, 
religion  and  literature  and  property  and  business,  will  have  a  lai^  and 
abiding  influence.  You  acknowledge  that  they  have  not  under  yours. 
You  imly  fear  that  they  will  not  under  ours.  Give  us  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.*" 

We  have  out  of  the  Q%tarterly  answered  the  Quartirfyy  but  we  would 
not  have  it  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that  we  have  no  other  answer.  It 
is  wholly  untrue,  that  the  Htoratnre  of  the  country  is  against  reform. 
The  political  literature,  the  only  literature  by  which  the  question  has 
been  or  can  be  discussed,  is  almost  entirely  in  its  favour,  Of  the  four 
Quarterly  Reviews,  the  Edinhurghf  which  was  a  man  before  the 
Quarterly  was  breeched,  is  for  reform — ^the  Westminster  is  for  reform — 
the  Foreign  Quarterhfy  as  £ur  as  its  plan  admits,  is  on  the  same  side. 
Of  the  magazines  we  can  oppose  the  JVew  Mantfdy  to  Blackwood;  the 
MetropoUfyxntoFraser;  while  the  ''jE^ftfAmon,"  without  competitor 
or  peer,  like  Richard  at  the  lists  of  Ashby,  surveys  the  mileef  in  which 
weaker  spirits  are  toiling,  and  only  puts  his  lance  in  rest,  wh^  tyranny 
threatens  to  trample  on  right.  The  Quarter^  doubts  if  the  daily  news- 
papers are  a  branch  of  literature.  The  value  of  the  branch  may  be 
variously  estimated,  but  no  one  can  doubt  of  its  making  part  of  the  tree. 
The  daily  press  is,  with  hardly  an  exception,  on  the  side  of  the  reform- 
ers. The  respectable  part  of  the  weekly  press  is  wholly  reforming  I — the 
JShi^eetator^^ihB  Atlas — the  JEraminer — the  Literary  Gazette — the 
Sunday  jTtfTief  — die  ^/A«rMncm— nay,  even  the  Court  Journal^  the  text 
book  of  die  fidr,  the  mirror  of  frivohty  and  fiwluon,  are  all  for  the  bill. 
Of  the  church  of  England  clergy,  the  bill  has  at  least  a  third,  as  the 
poll  books  of  Cambridge,  at  the  kte  election,  sufficieoitly  testify ;  of  the 
other  dergy  in  the  kingdom  it  has  four-fifths.  Among  men  of  business 
we  are  not  aware  that  its  most  strenuous  opposes  have  much  right  to 
be  dasaed.  We  never  heard  of  Sir  Charles  WethereU  being  a  man  of 
businefls,  nor  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan,  nor  Lord  Stormont,  nor  Mr.  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  nor  Mr.  Sadler  of  Leeds,  nor  the  valiant  Colpnel  Sibthorp, 
cior  Mr.  George  Dawson,  nor  Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  The  only  men  of 
business  in  the  House  that  are  opposed  to  the  biU,  are  the  lord  of  see- 
saw, Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  tne  chosen  of  Boroughridge,  Mr,  Mat- 
thias Attwood.  With  respect  to  property,  why  Lord  Grosvenor  is 
generally  looked  on  as  a  person  of  considerable  fortune,  so  are  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  oi  Stafford,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  Eari  Spencer, 
Earl  Derby,  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland ;  Sir  Frauds  Burdett  is  well  to 
do,  so  are  John  Smith,  Sir  Ralph  Lopez,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Portman ; 

o  o  2  .  . 
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the  Cayendishes,  the  Pelhams,  the  Throckmortons,  the  Maberleys,  the 
Whitbreads,  the  Ponsonbys,  the  Petres,  the  Dundases,  the  Barings,  of 
Sir  Thomas'  house,  are  all  pretty  warm.  These  are  reformers,  and 
many  more  than  these.  But  why  speak  of  individuals  ? — The  rental 
of  the  counties  and  towns  of  England,  which  have  returned  members 
pledged  to  the  biU,  is,  according  to  the  Income  tax  returns  of  1815,  aboye 
forty-seyen  millions ;  while  Uie  rental  of  all  the  anti-reform  electors, 
amounts,  by  the  same  standard,  only  to  two  millions  and  a  half  I  So 
much  for  an  argument,  which,  though  slipped  oyer  in  a  couple  of  sen- 
tences by  the  reviewer,  is,  in  reality,  the  only  argument  that  he  has  to 
rely  on. 

We  pass  oyer  the  comparison  of  the  government  of  England  to  the 
pendulum,  and  the  people  of  England  to  the  weight  of  a  dock,  and  the 
argument  that  is  tagged  to  it.  Tbe  reviewer  admits  that  the  illustration 
is  appropriate,  only  so  &r  as  it  goes.  And  indeed  a  real,  much  less  a 
figurative,  clock,  is  not  of  much  value  unless  it  does  go.  We  pass  also 
the  comparison  of  the  present  excitement  to  a  fever— a  riot — and  a 
tcobea  9canden9f  to  come  to  the  points  which  the  reviewer  is  anxious 
to  establish — Ist,  that  the  demand  for  reform  is  of  very  recent  origin ; 
2nd,  that  if  resisted,  it  will  yield  on  the  present  as  it  has  yielded  on 
former  occasions. 

It  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied,  that  there  have  been  for  many 
years  a  party,  who  have  zealously  desired  reform.  The  ^'  Friendly  Ad- 
vice to  the  Ltyrds" — attributed  to  Lord  Brougham,  falsely,  we  believe— 
describes  this  desire  as  at  least  fifty  years  old ;  as  acknowledged  even 
by  the  elder  Pitt,  in  his  memorable  observation,  that  ^<  if  the  commons 
did  not  reform  themselves,  they  would  be  reformed  firom  without  with 
a  vengeance."  The  reviewer  goes  farther  back ; — he  traces  the  re- 
formers to  the  general  rebellion,  as  he  terms  the  day-spring  of  English 
liberty.  The  whig  ministry  of  1831  are,  by  necessary  consequence, 
the  inheritors  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  stem  seventy  who 
brought  the  vacillating  Charles  to  the  block.  If  it  be  thus  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  parliamentary  reform,  we  may  travel 
fiirther  back  still.  We  may  trace  it  to  the  very  origin  of  thB  lower 
house ;  for  if,  in  that  great  work,  there  were  any  principle  more  ex- 
pressly conceded  than  another,  it  was,  that  the  people  of  England 
ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  with  their  own  free  consent.  But  this  is  pal- 
tering with  us  in  a  double  sense.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
question  which  we  now  term  parliamentary  reform,  dates  from  about 
the  period  of  the  American  war ;  that  it  received  a  mighty  accession  of 
strength  firom  the  French  revolution  ;  that  it  was  violently  repressed — 
not  suppressed — for  several  years  after  that  event ;  that  it  sprung  up 
again,  with  fireshened  vigour,  at  the  peace ;  that  it  has  beien  growing  in 
favour  ever  since ;  and  that  now  it  must  have  way  or  it  will  make  it* 

The,  reviewer  repeats,  with  much  complacency,  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Croker's,  with  respect  to  petitions  for  reform.  It  may  be  true,  that  in 
1821  there  were  but  nineteen,  that  in  1822  there  were  but  twelve, 
that  in  1823  there  were  but  twenty-nine,  that  from  1823  to  1830  there 
were  no  such  petitions.  He  who  argues  against  reform  firom  these 
&ct8,  would  equally  insist  that  the  disease  had  departed,  because  the 
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patient  bad  become  insensible.  We  can  easily  suppose^  tbat  tbe 
Quarterfy  critic  is  ignorant,  but  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Croker  credit  for 
being  ignorant,  tbat,  snbseqnent  to  1815,  wben  tbe  com  laws  were 
passed  in  tbe  fiice  of  tbe  most  unanimous,  tbe  most  numerous,  and  most 
ndrly  got  up  set  of  petitions  tbat  ever  were  presented  to  Parliament — 
tbat,  subsequent  to  that  year,  tbere  has  hardly  been  a  single  leader  of 
tbe  people  who  did  not  deem  tbe  right  of  petitioning  an  empty  and 
useless  rarce.  Hunt  dates  bis  radicalism  from  1815 ;  and  be  is,  in  this 
respect,  but  one  of  thousands,  yea,  of  tens  of  thousands.  Tbere  cannot 
be  a  greater  or,  if  it  prove  successful,  will  there  ever  have  been  a  more 
&tal  mistake  indulged  in,  than  tbat  the  present  demands  of  the  people 
may  be  securely  despised,  because  their  petitions  between  1815  and 
1830  bare  been  few  and  &r  between.  They  did  not  petition,  because 
they  despaired  of  redress : — ^if  it  be  meant  to  confirm  them  in  their 
despair,  let  their  petitions  now  be  treated  as  the  Quarterly  adyises^ — 
They  will  never  petition  again. 

It  is  contended  by  the  reviewer  tbat  tbe  wish  for  reform  cannot  be 
seriously  andgeneraUy  entertained  by  the  people,  because  of  tbe  abortive 
attempts  of  the  <<  Wilkites"  in  1773,  and  of  tbe  ''Friends  of  the  people"  in 
1790.  It  is  strange  that  be  should,  at  one  and  tbe  same  moment,  attribute 
tbe  singular  exhibition  of  tbe  late  election  to  mere  momentary  impulse, 
while  he  asserts  that  in  tbe  stimulating  struggle  between  the  House 
and  the  electors  of  Middlesex,  and  in  the  turmoil  of  tbe  French  revo- 
lution, tbe  people  remained  comparatively  unmoved.  How  happens  it 
that  tbe  inert  mass,  which  no  appliances  were  sufficient  to  rouse  before, 
is  so  easily  put  in  motion  now  ?  The  truth  is,  the  reformers  of  sixty 
years  ago  were  heard,  and  with  conviction ;  but  tbe  schoolmaster  had 
not  commenced  his  rounds,  and  tbe  audience  was  small :  it  had  increased 
in  number  before  tbe  <<  Friends  of  the  people"  began  their  dubs;  and  tbe 
best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  tyrannical  measures  had  recourse 
to  in  order  to  put  tbe  ^'Friends  of  the  people"  down ;  it  has  been  receiving 
accessions  ever  since ;  tbe  process  of  augmentation  is  still  going  for- 
ward, and  go  forward  it  must ;  for  tbe  evils  complained  of  in  1773  re- 
main unredressed,  and  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  sufferers  are  no  longer  closed  to 
their  causes. 

Tbe  Quarterly  goes  into  a  long  history  of  tbe  various  ministries 
since  1800,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prove  tbat  tbe  changes,  partly  of 
accident,  partly  of  design,  which  have  taken  place  in  tbe  Cabinet  since 
tbe  Irish  Union,  have  been  one  great  cause  of  the  spread  of  reforming 
principles.  Tbe  fallacy  which  runs  throughout  this  narrative  is  a 
very  common  one — tbe  mistake  of  the  effect  for  tbe  cause.  The  re- 
viewer sees  tbe  cart  and  tbe  horse  in  motion,  and,  deceived  by  their 
equality  of  progress,  be  has  taken  it  into  bis  head,  tbat,  instead  of  tbe 
vehicle  being  dragged  forward  by  its  four-footed  precursor,  tbe  latter  is 
tbe  impelled,  and  tbe  former  the  impelling  power.  Tbe  simile  of  tbe 
pendulum  and  of  the  weight  still  sticks  to  his  imagination.  He  bad 
talked  of  tbe  regulating  power  of  the  pendulum  in  profound  forgetful- 
ness  that  the  regulating  power  and  the  going  power  were  derived 
rom  tbe  same  source ;  that  if  the  weight  did  not  act,  the  pendulum 
would  stand  still.     He  now  talks  of  changes  in  the  government  pro-* 
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dncing  changes  in  the  people,  forgpetting  that  the  gorernment  is  a  port 
of  the  machine,  and  that  all  its  movements,  progressive  or  retrogressive^ 
are  derived  fipom  the  weight  which  keeps  it  going.  It  was  not  the  cut- 
ting and  shnfBling  of  Pitt,  in  1801 ;  it  was  not  the  dabbling  of  the 
**  Doctor,**  whom  he  left  to  keep  his  seat  warm,  till  he  saw  a  proper 
opportunity  of  resaming  it ;  it  was  not  the  death  of  Pitt  and  of  Fox  in 
1806 ;  nor  the  assassination  of  Perceval  in  1812 ;  nor  <<  the  one  good 
act"  of  Castlereagh  in  1822 ;  nor  the  fall  of  Canning  in  1827,  that 
made  the  English  a  reforming  people.  All  these  things  might  have 
come  and  gone,  and  the  pendulum  and  the  weight  have  swung  and 
dragged  most  lovingly  together  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  the  impos- 
sibility of  being  at  once  an  honest  minister  and  a  powerful  one,  while 
the  power  depended  on  a  source  to  which  the  honesty  wm  obnoxious ; 
it  was  because  the  people,  who  were  advancing  in  knowledge,  could  no 
longer  be  governed  but  by  good  and  wise  laws,  and  because  the  bo- 
roughmongers,  who  were  stationary  in  ini^ty,  continued  equally  in- 
tolerant of  either ;  it  was  because  abuses  could  no  longer  be  safely  prac- 
tised, while  without  the  practice  of  abuse  the  pendulum  was  in  momen* 
tary  danger  of  being  arrested ;  in  a  word,  it  was  because  the  necessity 
of  reform  was  becoming  daily  more  and  more  apparent,  and  the  cry  for 
reform  more  expressed,  that  a  ministry  which  opposed  reform  was 
daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  maintain,  and  m  more  uncertais 
duration. 

The  case  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration  is  a  striking 
proof  of  this.  The  Duke  came  to  power  at  a  most  fovourable  period* 
The  Cabinet,  which  was  by  no  means  strong  during  the  few  months 
that  Canning  lived,  became  an  object  of  pity  and  laughter  under  the 
guidance  of  Lord  Goderich.  The  people,  to  whom  the  Duke  was  per- 
sonally unacceptable,  yet  admitted  that  his  talent  for  business  was  great. 
They  were  weary  of  words,  09  they  note  are;  and  they  said  "  we  shall 
at  last  have  something  done.*'  The  judicious  withdrawing  of  all  oppo- 
sition to  the  Test  Repeal  Bill  gave  the  minister  a  claim  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  friends  of  religious  freedom,  which  the  great  achieve- 
ment of  his  ministry — the  Emancipation  Bill — ^fully  confirmed.  There 
were  smaller  but  equally  substantial  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
public,  in  the  numerous  retrenchments,  and  in  the  large  repeal  of  taxes> 
which  the  late  ministry  effected.  It  has  been  generally  imagined  that  it 
was  the  Catholic  Bill  that  stirred  up  so  strong  an  opposition  to  the  Duke, 
but  no  supposition  can  be  more  unfounded.  The  best  proof  of  the 
indifference  with  which,  after  it  was  passed,  that  bill  was  regarded  bj 
all  but  a  few  bigots,  who  might  be  troublesome,  but  could  not  be  dan- 
gerous to  any  Cabinet,  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of  tone,  which  the 
newspapers  that  had  argued  against  it  saw  conveziient  to  adopt ;  and  in 
the  sinking  of  the  only  journal  whose  conductors  were  blind  enough 
and  consistent  enough  to  clamour  about  a  measure  which  the  great  mass 
of  their  patrons  httd  become  reconciled  to.  The  real  cause  of  the  Duke's 
fall  was,  not  the  enemies  that  he  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  created,  by  their 
sudden  and  all  but  miraculous  conversion,  but  the  attempt  of  the  Duke 
to  govern  as  an  honest  man,  while  he  rejected  the  only  means  of  go- 
verning honestly.     The  Duke  was  on  all  points  but  one  a  rdbrmer^ 
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and  a  reformer  on  no  Bmall  scide.  It  is  surprising  that  a  man,  who,  if 
he  do  not  see  quickly,  yet,  for  the  roost  part,  gives  sufficient  proof  that 
he  sees  clearly,  did  not  perceive,  that  any  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
boroughmongers  must,  with  a  retrenching  Cabinet,  be  altogether  hope- 
less ;  that  he  must  either  feed  these  cormorants,  or  twist  their  necks 
off  at  once*  He  did  not  see  this,  however ;  he  thought  he  could  com- 
mand the  services  of  corruption,  without  the  wages ;  he  thought  he 
could  command  the  affections  of  the  people,  while  thwarting  their  de- 
sires; and  he  fell  less  regretted  than  any  minister  who  has  quitted 
office  for  the  last  half  century. 

The  success  of  reform  in  the  late  election,  if;  represented  as  the 
work  of  a  ministerial  fiiction :  they,  who  so  represent  it,  wholly  forget 
the  success  of  Reform  in  the  previous  election;  they  wholly  forget  that 
it  was  the  decided  leaning  of  the  late  House  of  Commons  towards  Re- 
form, that  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  mi- 
nistry. The  Quarterly  reviewer  goes  into  a  long,  and  somewhat 
wearisome,  detail  of  the  disputes  between  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
about  the  East  Retford  case ;  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  decision 
of  the  Lords  respecting  Penryn  was  not  the  fault  of  ministers,  which 
perhaps  it  was  not ;  and  that  the  decision  of  ministers  respecting  East 
Retford  was  no  forfeiture  of  their  pledge,  to  transfer  the  members  of 
one  of  the  delinquent  boroughs  to  Birmingham  or  Manchester, — a  posi- 
tion which  cannot  be  defended  for  one  moment,  except  by  the  most  con- 
temptible special  pleading.  He  then  proceeds,  with  great  satisfaction 
to  himself,  to  state,  that  it  was  by  the  casual  and  ever-to-be-regretted 
conjunction  of  the  anti-catholic  party,  the  Grant  and  Huskisson  party 
and  the  Whigs,  that  the  Duke  was  defeated  <m  Sir  Henry  PamelFs 
motion ;  but  for  which  defeat  he  might  have  been  now  safely  seated  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  and  not  a  sohtary  reformer  in  the  land.  The 
plain  answer  to  this  bit  of  specious  trifling,  for  it  is  nothing  else,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Duke's  own  admission,  that  he  did  not  go  out  of  office 
because  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion,  which  was  in  fact  a  mighty 
simple  one,  but  because  of  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham,  which  stood 
for  the  succeeding  night.  Not  only  has  the  Duke  declared,  that  he 
quitted  office  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  no  fiuther  gone  than  Wednesday  se'nnight,  repeated  the  Duke's 
declaration  in  still  more  express  terms.  Indeed  the  mere  feu^t,  that  the 
last  Parliament  adopted  the  principle  of  the  ministerial  measure,  in  the 
largest  house  that  ever  met  smce  the  Union,  sufficiently  shews  what  were 
its  sentiments.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  measure  which 
would  have  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Brougham  was,  expressly  with  a  vi^w 
to  secure  its  favourable  reception,  a  much  narrower  measure  than  the  bill. 

The  Quarterly  after  having  discussed  the  causes  of  the  popular 
excitement,  at  very  great  length,  sums  up  the  argument  by  a  state- 
ment of  those,  the  more  immediate  operation  of  which  has  led  to  the 
acknowledged  predominance  of  the  reformers  in  the  present  Parliament. 
We  were  once  a  hearer  of  a  good  old  country  divine,  who  had  a  peculiar 
way  of  disposing  of  the  argument  of  an  opponent.  He  used  to  state  it 
very  fiurly,  and  having  done  so  his  conclusion  was — *'  having  done  with 
this  objection  we  shall  go  on  to  the  next."     The  arguments  of  the 
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Qtuirterfy  reviewer,  in  this  part  of  his  owe,  are  precisely  of  the  kind 
which  will  readily  admit  of  beiog  handled  after  the  fjaishion  of  our  reverend 
iiriend.  We  shall  therefore  merely  state  them,  and  having  done  so, 
«  go  on  to  the  next."  The  immediate  causes  of  the  reforming  majority 
of  the  present  house,  we  are  told,  are  Ist,  the  division  of  parties  m  the 
former  house  ;  2nd,  the  press  ;  3rd,  the  anxiety  of  good  people  to  do 
something ;  4th,  the  desire  of  greedy  people  to  get  something ;  5th,  the 
timidity  of  the  anti-reformers ;  6th,  the  violence  of  the  reformers.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  causes  ought  evidently  to  change  places.  One  of  the 
most  notable  instances  of  actual  violence  was  the  canying  of  the  Royal 
Standard  before  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  from  St.  James's 
Square  to  Covent  Garden.  **  We  saw  it,"  exclaims  the  horrified  Quar- 
terly^  "  We  walked  under  it,"  says  the  honest  *'  Engluihman  /" 

The  next  argument  of  the  reviewer  is  a  singularly  ingenious  one. 
The  majority  of  the  reformers  is  a  peu  pres  140 ;  they  have  390  or 
thereabouts ;  the  anti-reformers  have  250.  It  might  be  imagined  that 
a  majority  of  140  was  something  considerable,  and  that  a  ministry 
which  had  such  a  majority  was  in  no  great  danger  of  fidling;  but  this  is 
quite  a  mistaken  notion.  It  is  true  the  majority  is  great,  but  then  the 
minority  is  great  also,  and,  in  battles  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  seems  the  minority  have  invariably  the  better.  As  this  has 
something  the  appearance  of  a  paradox,  the  reviewer  is  at  some  pains 
to  prove  it.  First  he  enters  at  great  leng^  into  the  composition  of  the 
majority,  with  a  view  to  show  that  it  cannot  possibly  hold  together.  Now 
this  part  of  the  argument,  we  say  it  without  disrespect,  is  mere  fudge. 
If  the  majority  split  asunder,  and  one  part  fall  a-fighting  with  the 
other,  the  minister,  we  all  know,  must  walk  out ;  it  requires  no 
prophet  to  tell  us  that ;  his  majority  will  be  a  majority  no  longer.  It 
is  the  argumenium  a  minore  that  we  would  grapple  with.  And  here  it 
is.  The  minority  which  forced  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  resign,  never 
amounted  to  more  than  241 — that  which  dismissed  Lord  North  only 
reckoned  193  at  first,  and  232  at  last.  We  might  dismiss  these  mote 
ancient  cases  with  one  remark — minorities  of  241  and  of  232,  in  a 
house  of  558  members,  gave  to  the  minister  nominal  majorities  of  76 
and  94  only — not  much  more  than  the  half  of  the  present  reforming 
majority.  But  then  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  turned  out  by  a 
minority  of  204,  and,  what  is  yet  more  in  point.  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
turned  out  by  a  minority  of  203.  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
forced  to  succumb  to  a  minority  of  233.  Blackwood  enforces  this  ail- 
ment by  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783-4.  That  minister,  soon  after 
acceding  to  office,  had  on  one  division  only  214  votes ;  in  a  second  only 
184 ;  while  his  opponents,  on  the  one  instance,  had  222,  and  in  thie 
other  205.  The  conclusion  firom  all  this  is,  that  with  a  minority  of 
5S50  members  it  is  impossible  for  any  cabinet  to  stand.  We  would 
incline  to  solve  this  difficulty  after  the  fiishion  of  Tiresias — 

O  !  Laertiade  owt  erii  aut  mm. 

If  the  reform  bfll  pass,  the  minority  of  250,  or  whatever  be  its  amomity 
is  knocked  on  the  head  ;  if  the  reform  bill  do  not  pass,  the  ministry  is 
knocked  on  the  head.   The  critic  has  fallen  once  more  into  his  nsoal  ( 
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of  patting  the  cart  before  the  hone*  It  is  not  the  minority  which  will 
decide  the  bill,  but  the  bill  which  will  decide  the  minority.  But  in 
estimating  the  yalne  of  the  minority  and  the  minority  in  the  cases 
adduced,  he  commits  a  still  more  palpable  mistake.  It  is  quite  erident,  we 
should  think,  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that  if  we  merely  count  noses, 
if  every  one  of  the  members  of  the  house,  whatever  place  he  happen 
to  represent,  has  the  same  weight  and  consideration  in  the  house  and 
out  of  it,  the  whole  argument  which  we  have  been  considering  is  not 
worth  a  fiurthing.  The  smaller  number  must  be  beaten  and  beaten  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  looking  to  the  &ct,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  of  Walpole  and  the  others  a  minority  proved  so  formidable,  that 
the  majority,  aiter  a  few  struggles,  was  compelled  to  retreat  before  it, 
we  are  naturally  impelled  to  ask — Of  what  did  these  formidable  mino- 
rities consist,  and  how  were  they  supported?  If  the  Quarterhf  and 
Blaekwood  had  attended  for  one  minute  to  this  part  of  their  aigument, 
they  would  have  seen  that  a  minority  of  rotten  boroughs,  unsupported 
by  the  people  at  large,  never  proved  seriously  obstructive  to  any  mi- 
nister, much  less  destructive*  What  is  the  character  of  the  present 
minority  and  majority  ?  Why,  the  minority  reckons  among  its  num- 
bers only  six  county  members,  eight  city  members,  and  forty-five  popu- 
lous borough  members  in  all  England ;  the  remainder  are  the  representa* 
tivesof  the  Sarums,  the  Grattons,  theWoodstocks,  the  Boroughbridges,  ei 
id  gmnu  omne^  which  neither  Gods,  nor  Men,  nor  Columns,  will  longer 
tolerate.  And  of  what  consists  the  majority  ?  In  England  alone  it 
boasts  of  seventy-six  county  members  I  forty-two  city  members  I  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  populous  borough  members  I  We  shall  not  limit 
the  Quarterly  and  Blaekwood  to  the  times  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole ; 
we  shall  give  them  to  the  revolution,  to  the  great  rebellion,  to  the  origin 
of  parliament,  and  we  defy  them  to  shew,  in  the  whole  history  of  parties, 
a  majority  so  powerful,  or  a  minority  so  weak,  paltry,  and  contemptible, 
as  the  present  parliament  exhibits.  That  a  minority  unsupported  by 
the  popular  voice  must  strive  in  vain  against  even  the  narrowest  ma- 
jority 18  not,  however,  a  fact,  for  the  proof  of  which  we  need  go 
farther  back  than  to  the  history  of  the  last  three  months.  When 
the  Quarterhf  speaks  of  a  minority  of  240  performing  such  miracles 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  he  wholly  forgets  what  a  minority  of  311 
effected  in  the  Parlmment  that  was  dissolved  on  the  22d  April  last.  If 
mere  numbers  were  of  any  avail,  here  were  70  sturdy  oppositionists 
more  than  the  annihilation  of  the  most  potent  majority  had  ever  before 
required ;  and  yet  what  was  the  issue  of  an  appeal  to  the  people  from 
this  minority  ?  That  the  two  parties  came  back,  the  majority  aug- 
mented by  70  members ;  the  minority  diminished  by  70  members,  and 
having  lost,  with  its  numbers,  every  man  of  weight  or  consideration  or 
populfurity  that  it  previously  contained.  So  much  for  what  a  minority 
can  do  against  a  ministry  backed  by  the  King  and  the  people.  But 
then  the  king  may  deceive  his  ministers,  as  George  the  Third,  on  the 
fiunous  India  Bill,  deceived  his.  The  King  and  the  Lords  on  that 
occasion  triumphed  over  the  ministers ;  a  similar  combination  may  in 
thepresent  case  lead  to  a  similar  result. 

Tlie  consequence  of  the  Lords  throwing  out  the  reform  bill,  is  stated 
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by  the  author  of  *^ Friendfy  Adwce**  The  commoiu  would  imme- 
diately refuse  the  supplies,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  country  would 
be  reduced  to  a  dead  lock.  The  minister,  whoerer  he  might  be, 
whom  the  opposition  of  the  lords  to  reform  should  happen  to  foroe 
upon  the  king,  or,  supposing  the  king  to  conspire  with  the  lords,  he 
whom  the  king  might  select  to  oppose  the  people,  must  commence  his 
reign,  not  as  Mr.  Pitt  did,  with  a  minority  often  or  twenty  in  the  house 
against  him  and  a  large  majority  out  of  the  house  in  his  farour,  but 
with  a  majority  in  the  house  of  one  hundred  and  forty  at  least,  aided  by 
a  majority  out  of  the  house,  exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  the 
disappointment  of  their  fondest  hopes,  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
confidently  looked  for  their  accomplishment.  It  is  obvious  that  to  go 
on  with  the  present  house  of  commons,  eyen  for  a  week,  would  be  im- 
possible. Nay,  we  do  not  see  how  an  anti-reform  minister  could  go  od 
for  a  night;  the  very  first  vote  of  the  house  would  be — ^that  the  minister 
was  undeserving  of  the  confidence  of  the  crown  and  an  enemy  to  the 
country.  Another  dissolution  then — ^the  third  within  the  year — ^must 
be  hazarded.  The  only  shred  of  hope  to  justify  such  a  desperate  expe- 
dient is  the  hypothesis,  that  on  the  subject  of  reform,  the  excitement 
of  the  people  is  temporary,  that  it  is  not  so  general  as  its  results  would 
seem  to  imply.  The  temporary-excitement  argument  we  have  already 
considered.  If  it  were  as  true  as  it  is  false,  what  would  be  its  yahie  ? 
No  man,  out  of  St.  Luke's,  will  assert  that  the  excitement  will  not 
only  have  ceased  to  operate,  but  have  been  turned  in  an  entirely  oppo- 
site direction,  in  the  course  of  three  brief  months*  Before  the  Ist  of 
October  the  House  of  Lords  must  have  made  their  election,  the  ministry 
must  hare  gone  out,  the  parliament  must  have  been  dissolved,  tfaie 
people  must  have  been  appealed  to.  The  sole  chance,  therefore,  on 
which  the  existence  of  the  anti-reformers  hangs  is,  that  the  excitement 
is  not  only  not  permanent  but  that  it  does  not  exist  at  alL 

The  argument  by  which  this  astounding  &ct  is  attempted  to  be  made 
out,  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborately  ludicrous  that  ever  was  hit  upon. 
It  consists  of  a  table  in  which  are  arranged,  on  the  one  side,  the  votes 
for  the  anti-reform  candidates,  and  on  the  other  the  votes  for  the  tekmxk 
candidates,  in  the  three  Welsh  and  eleven  English  counties  that  were 
contested  in  the  late  election.  The  notable  logician  who  furnishes  this 
argument  proceeds  to  add  up  the  two  columns,  and  finding  the  anti- 
reform  column  to  be  16,280,  and  the  reform  column  17,866,  he 
boldly  infers  that  all  over  England,  in  town  and  in  country,  the  ratio 
of  reform  and  anti-reform  during  the  late  election  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  17,8 — 16,2.  The  table  appeared  in  Frtuer't  Maga- 
zine a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  it  is  copied  by  the  Quarterfy  as 
'<  arithmetical,  and  therefore  irrefragable."  We  have  repeatedly  com- 
plained, and  we  must  on  this  occasion  again  complain  of  the  hfsteron 
proteron  propensities  of  the  reviewer.  The  statement  whidi  the 
writer  in  Fraaer  gives,  is  indeed  arithmetical,  and  so  fiur  it  may  be 
called  irrefragable,  but  the  inference,  which  the  writer  in  Fraser 
draws  from  that  statement,  is  neither  arithmetical,  nor  irrefragable, 
nor  commonsensical,  but  a  piece  of  as  marvellous  stupidity,  as  ever 
one  fool  produced  and  another  fool  praised.     It  was  to  be  expected. 
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that  the  table  would  be  got  up  in  the  most  unfiiir  manner,  short  of 
direct  fidsehood,  that  the  irrwagabie  materiab  admitted.      Thus  in 
Bedford  we  hare  the  mean  votes  ai  Stnart  and  Payne,  while  in  Bucks 
we  have  the  extreme  votes  of  Chandos  and  GrenfeU.    In  the  same 
way,  instead  of  Strathaven,  Mandeville  is  compared  with  Rooper  in 
Hants;  Lowther  is  compared  with  Bkmire^  instead  of  Graham,  in 
Cumberland ;  Norrey's  with  Weyland,  instead  of  Harcourt,  in  Oxford; 
Tyrrell  with  Wellesley,  instead  of  Western  in  Essex ;  Lygon  with 
Spencer,  instead  of  Foley,  in  Worcester ;  Vyvyan  with  Lemon,  instead 
of  Pen^birves,  in  Cornwall ;  Bankes  with  Calcraft,  instead  of  Portman, 
in  Dorsetshire ;  and  lastly,  Cartwright  with  Milton,  instead  of  Althorp, 
in  Northamptonshire*    We  shall  not  trouble  our  readers  with   any 
notice  of  the  logic  of  an  argument,  by  which  the  state  of  the  votes  in 
eleven  English  counties  is  made  the  measure  of  the  votes  in  all  the 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  England ;  we  shall  only  note  a  few  of 
its  legitimate  consequences.    First  of  all,  in  Kent,  which  was  fully  catt-> 
vassed  by  Knatchbull ;  in  Hampshire,  which  Heathcote  and  Fleming 
travelled  so  painfully  over;  in  Yorkshire,  which  the  LasceUes,  the 
Bethels,  the  Duncombes,  the  Wortleys,  abandoned  after  much  and 
earnest  consideration,  it  now  appears,  that  out  of  every  thirty-four  voters, 
these  fidnt-hearted  anti-reformers  had  not  less  than  sixteen  &st  and  firm 
friends  I    Again  in  the  city  of  London,  where  even  Mr.  Ward's  own  com- 
mittee,  so  ^^regiously  deceived,  where  they  would  not  nominate  him  for 
fear  of  being  laughed  at,  the  reformers  had  no  more  than  a  poor  mise- 
rable majority  of  some  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  on  which  to  rely  I     Even 
in  Westminster — in  the  very  city  where  the  apparition  of  the  Royal 
Standard  fiightaied  the  Quarterlff  reviewer  out  of  his  seven  senses — 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell  might  have  put  up  with  most  reasonable  hopes 
of  success.     There  are  conclusions  from  the  <<  irrefragable  argument*' 
more  wonderful  than  these. — When  little  Sir  Richard  Vyyyan  ran  away 
from  the  contest  in  Cornwall,  when  Lord  Lowther  broke  down  in  Cum- 
beriand  under  the  weight  of  apparent  majorities  of  1,000  and  500;  the 
real  majorities,  all  the  while,  were  no  more  than  100  and  50 1  Of  the 
**  irrefragable  argument"  we  may  indeed  truly  affirm  that  '*  none  but 
itself  can  be  its  parallel,  **  for  it  not  only  gives  the  lie  to  all  other  argu- 
ment, but  it  kindly  completes  the  circle  by  giving  the  lie  to  itself  also. 
The  materials  lie  before  us,  and  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  put 
down  a  correct  statement  of  the  various  polls  in  the  ^fij  or  sixty  cases 
of  contest  in  England  during  the  late  election.     But  though  such  a 
table  might  minister  to  idle  curiosity,  it  could  have  no  possible  bearing 
on  the  question  in  dispute.   First  of  all  it  is  absurd,  on  such  very  narrow 
induction,  to  rest  any  general  conclusion  at  all ;  secondly,  the  parti- 
culars of  the  induction,  narrow  as  it  is,  are  not  perfect,  unless  in  one 
or  two  instances.    With  the  exception  of  Northamptonshire,  Pem- 
broke, and  Worcester  we  are  not  aware  that  there  was  any  county  in 
England  fully  polled.     If  the  table  oiFraaer  were  as  fair  as  it  is  false, 
and  as  complete  as  it  is  imperfect,  the  inference  from  it  would  not  be 
worth  a  fiirthing. 

We  have  now  seen  on  what  the  hopes  of  the  anti-reformers  depend — 
the  change  of  the  King's  mind— the  opposition  of  the  Lords — and  the 
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irrefragable  aigninent.  Let  us,  for  one  moment,  admit  all  of  them. 
The  dusolntion  takes  place.  The  anti-reform  minifltry,  with  the  King 
at  their  back,  are  even  more  succeaafnl  than  the  refonning  ministry 
were  with  the  Ejng  and  the  excitement  to  boot.  The  latter  gained 
OTer  seventy  members  from  their  opponents ;  let  their  opponents  win 
back  one  hundred  from  them;  let  the  minority  and  minority,  in  a  word, 
change  numbers  as  well  as  sides,  and  where  have  we  got  to  ?  Why,  we 
have  made  our  honest  and  excdlent  King  an  example,  to  all  time,  of 
baseness  and  double-dealing ;  we  have  made  the  House  of  Lords  as  fidse 
to  their  interests  as  foolish  in  their  resolves ;  and,  what  is  quite  as  mirar 
cnlous,  we  have  converted  the  irrefrtigable  argument-monger  into  a 
man  of  common  sense ;  and  all  this  to  purchase  a  minority,  before 
which,  on  our  own  shewing,  no  majority  ever  stood  or  can  stand  I — 
The  whole  of  our  work  is  to  undo  the  moment  it  is  completed ;  tlie 
King  must  again  grow  honest ;  the  Lords  again  grow  wise ;  the  author 
of  the  irrefriigable  argument  must  resume  his  natural  ears ;  the  minority 
and  majority  must  pou8$eUe  and  change  sides  once  more ;  and  the  Re- 
form Bill  must  travel  to  its  consummation,  predsely  as  it  would  have 
done  had  these  changes  never  taken  place* 

Here  then  we  rest.  The  utmost  possible  efforts  of  the  anti-reform- 
ers, taking  all  their  arguments  for  granted,  may  delay,  but  they  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  defeat  the  bill.  To  the  delay  which  has  already 
taken  place  we  do  not  object.  The  more  frdly  that  reform  is  discussed, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  less  will  discussion  be  required  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  point  of  £ftct,  it  is  the  Lords  who  are  now  occu* 
pied  in  discussing  it ;  it  is  the  nominees  of  their  Lordships  who  alone 
retard  its  progress :  the  patrons  will  not  and  cannot  ask  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  and  in  person  also.  We  repeat,  therefore,  that  to  the  present 
delay  we  do  not  object.  To  such  a  delay  as  the  Qum'terly  would  foin 
produce,  we  object  most  seriously ;  not  from  our  foars  of  Uie  bill,  but 
because  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  the  upper  house  of  Parliament  should 
ever  stand  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  England.  If  the  Lords 
reject  the  bill,  or  if  they  compel  the  filing  to  create  an  extraordinary 
number  of  peers  in  order  to  insure  its  passing,  we  tell  them  plainly 
that  their  power  and  influence  will  be  more  sorely  shaken,  in  conse- 
quence, than  it  will  be  by  all  the  changes  that  reform  will  introduce 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  But  the  Lords  require  no  counsel,  friendly  or 
hostile — ^they  wiU  receive  the  admonitions  of  the  King  and  the  prayers 
of  the  people,  with  that  considerate  compliance,  which  is  their  due.  The 
attempt  to  set  the  upper  house  in  opposition  to  the  other  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  with  which  they  have  so  long  gone  hand  in  hand,  will 
prove  as  vain  as  it  is  wicked.  The  bill  will  pass  In  all  its  integrity ; 
and  before  other  six  months  have  elapsed,  our  hereditary  and  our  elec- 
tive legislators  will  be  striving,  in  amicable  rivalry,  the  one  to  outstrip 
the  other,  in  most  successfriUy  applying  its  principles  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  wel&re  and  happiness  of  the  empire. 
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CHANGE  SWEEPETH  OVER  ALL. 

BY  WILUAM  MOTHBRW£LL. 


Changs  sweepeth  orer  all ; 

In  showen  leaT66  fall 
Fnmi  the  tall  forest  tree ; 

On  to  the  sea 
Miyestic  riyen  roll — 
It  is  their  ^oal. 
Each  speeds  to  nerish  in  man's  simple  seeming — 

Each  disi^pears; 
One  common  end  overtakes  life's  idle  dreaming — 
Dust,  Darkness,  Tears. 

Day  hurries  to  its  close ; 

llie  Sun  that  rose 
A  miracle  of  li^t. 

Is  captive  to  Night ; 
The  skirt  of  one  vast  pall 

O'ershadows  all. 
Yon  firmamental  cresset  lights  forth  shining — 

Heaven's  highest  bom, 
Droop  on  their  thrones,  and  like  pale  spirits  pining, 

Vanish  with  mom. 

O'er  cities  of  old  days 

Dumb  creatures  graze ; 
Palace  and  pyramid, 
In  dust  are  hid : 
Yea  the  stnrHsearching  tower 
Stands  but  its  hour: 
Oceans  their  wide-stretched  beds  are  ever  shifting ; 

Sea  turns  to  shore ; 
And  stars  and  systems  thro'  dread  space  are  drifting 
To  shine  no  more. 

llieir  names  die,  who  erst  imote 

Nations  remote. 
With  panic  fear,  or  wrong; 

Heroic  Song 
Grapples  with  Time,  in  vain ; 

On  to  the  main 
Of  dim  forgetfulness  for  ever  rolling, 

Earth's  bubbles  burst ; 
Time  o'er  the  wreck  of  age«  sternly  tolling 

Hi»  last  and  wont 

The  worid  waxeth  old. 

Heaven  dull  and  cold ; 
Nothing  lacketh  a  close 

Save  numan  woes : 
Yet  thev,  too,  have  an  end^ — 
Deatn  is  man's  friend : 
Doomed  for  a  wlule  his  heart  must  go  on  breaking. 

Day  after  day  -, 
But  Light,  Love,  Life,  all— all  at  last  forsaking. 
Clay  claspeth  clay ! 
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TO  THE  SHADE  OF  ELLISTON. 


JoTOUSEST  of  once  embodied  spirits,  whither  at  length  hast  thou 
flown?  to  what  genial  r^on  are  we  peraiitted  to  conjecture  that 
thou  hast  flitted  ? 

Art  thou  sowing  thy  wild  oats  jet  (the  harvest  time  was  still  to 
come  with  thee)  upon  casual  sands  of  Aremus  ?  or  art  thou  enacting 
Rover  (as  we  would  gladlier  think)  by  wandering  Elysian  streams  ? 

This  mortal  frame,  while  thou  did^st  play  thy  brief  antics  amongst 
usy  was  in  truth  any  thing  but  a  prison  to  thee,  as  the  yain  Platonist 
dreams  of  this  body  to  be  no  better  than  a  county  jail,  forsooth,  or 
some  house  of  durance  vile^  whereof  the  five  senses  are  the  fetters. 
Thou  knewest  better  than  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  cast  off  those  gyres ; 
and  had  notice  to  quit,  I  fear,  before  thou  wert  quite  ready  to  abandon 
this  fleshly  tenement.  It  was  thy  Pleasure  Honse,  thy  Palace  of  Dainty 
Devices  ;  thy  Louyre,  or  thy  White  HalL 

What  new  mysterious  loc^ngs  dost  thou  tenant  now  ?  or  when  may 
we  expect  thy  aerial  housewarming  ? 

Tartarus  we  know,  and  we  have  read  of  the  Blessed  Shades ;  now 
cannot  I  intelligibly  iukcy  thee  in  either. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  that  (as  the  schoolmen  ad- 
mitted a  receptacle  apart  for  Patriarchs  and  un-chnsom  Babes)  there  may 
exist — not  hr  perchance  from  that  storehouse  of  all  vanities,  which 
Milton  saw  in  visions — a  Limbo  somewhere  for  Players  ?  and  that 

Up  thither  like  aerial  vaponni  fly 

Both  all  Stage  things,  and  all  that  in  Stage  things 

Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame  ? 

AH  the  unaccomplish'd  works  of  Authois'  hands, 

Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd, 

Damn'd  upon  earth,  fleet  thit]K»< — 

Flay,  Opera,  Faroe,  with  all  their  trumpery — 

There,  by  the  neighbouring  moon  (by  some  not  improperly  supposed 
thy  Regent  Planet  upon  earth)  may'st  thou  not  still  be  acting  thy 
managerial  capriccios,  great  disembodied  Lessee  ?  but  Lessee  still,  and 
still  a  Manager. 

In  Green  Rooms,  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the  muse  beholds  thee 
wielding  posthumous  empire. 

Thin  ghosts  of  Figurantes  (never  plump  on  earth)  admire,  while 
with  uplifted  toe  retributive  you  inflict  vengeance  incorporeal  upon  the 
shadowy  rear  of  obnoxious  author,  just  arrived  — 

what  mem^d  his  tail. 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  kick  had  on. 

*  «  *  «  * 

Yet  soon  he  heals ;  for  splriti,  that  live  throughout 

Vital  in  eveiy  part,  not  as  Ihul  man 

In  entrails,  head,  or  heort,  liver,  or  reins. 

Can  in  their  liquid  textanre  mortal  wound 

Receive  no  more,  than  can  the  liquid  air. 

All  heait  they  live,  all  head,  all  ^c. 
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Magnificent  were  thy  capriccios  on  this  globe  of  earth,  Robert 
William  Elliston  I  for  as  jet  we  know  not  thj  new  name  in 
heaven. 

It  irks  me  to  think,  that,  stript  of  thy  regalities,  thou  shonld'st 
ferry  over,  a  poor  forked  shade,  in  crazy  Stygian  wherry.  Methinks 
I  hear  the  old  boatman,  paddling  by  the  weedy  wharf,  with  raucid 
voice,  bawling  "  Sculls,  Sculls:"  to  which,  with  waving  hand,  and 
majestic  action,  thou  deignest  no  reply,  other  than  in  two  curt  mono- 
syllables, "No:  Oars." 

But  the  laws  of  Pluto's  kingdom  know  small  difference  between  king, 
and  cobbler ;  manager,  and  call-boy ;  and,  if  haply  your  dates  of  life 
were  conterminant,  you  are  quietly  taking  your  passage,  cheek  by 
cheek  (O  ignoble  levelling  of  Death)  with  the  shade  of  some  recently 
departed  candle-snuffer. 

But,  mercy  I  what  strippings,  what  tearing  off  of  histrionic  robes, 
and  private  vanities  I  what  denudations  to  the  bone,  before  the  surly 
Ferryman  will  admit  you  to  set  a  foot  within  his  battered  lighter  t 

Crowns,  sceptres ;  shield,  sword,  and  truncheon ;  thy  own  corona- 
tion robes  (for  thou  hast  brought  the  whole  property  man's  wardrobe 
with  thee,  enough  to  sink  a  navy)  ;  the  judge's  enmne  ;  the  coxcomb 
wig ;  the  snuff-box  a  la  JFoppin^on — all  must  overboard,  he  positively 
swears — and  that  ancient  mariner  brooks  no  denial ;  for,  since  the  tire- 
some monodrame  of  the  old  Thracian  Harper,  Charon,  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, hath  shown  small  t^iste  for  theatricus. 

Aye,  now  'tis  done.    You  are  just  boat  weight ;  pura  etputa  anima. 

But  bless  me,  how  little  you  look  t 

So  shall  we  aJl  look — kings,  and  keysars — stript  for  the  last  voyage. 

But  the  murky  rogue  pushes  off.  Adieu,  pleasant,  and  thrice  plea- 
sant shade  I  with  my  parting  thanks  for  many  a  heavy  hour  of  life 
lightened  by  thy  harmless  extravaganzas,  public  or  domestic. 

Rhadamanthus,  who  tries  the  lighter  causes  below,  leaving  to  his  bre- 
thren two  the  heavy  calendars — honest  Rhadamanth,  always  partial  to 
players,  weighing  their  parti-coloured  existence  here  upon  earth, — 
making  account  of  the  few  foibles,  that  may  have  shaded  thy  real  life, 
as  we  caU  it  (though,  substantially,  scarcely  less  a  vapour  than  thy  idlest 
vagaries  upon  the  boards  of  Drury)  as  but  of  so  many  echoes,  natural  re- 
percussions, and  results  to  be  expected  from  the  assumed  extravagancies 
of  thy  secondary,  or  mock  life,  nightly  upon  a  stage — after  a  lenient  casti- 
gation,  with  rods  lighter  than  o£  those  Medusean  ringlets,  but  just 
Plough  to  "  whip  tlM  offending  Adam  out  of  thee  "—shall  courteoualy 
dismiss  thee  at  the  right  hand  gate— -the  o.  p.  side  of  Hades — ^that  con- 
ducts to  masques,  and  merry-makings,  in  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Pro- 
serpine. 

PLAUDITO,   ET   VALBTO. 


Th^  friend  vfon  ewrtJi, 
Though  thou  duttt  eomdee  at  hie  d^ 


Mr.  H. 
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ELLISTONIANA. 
Mt  acquaintance  with  the  pleasant  creature,  whose  loss  we  all  deplore* 
was  but  slight.*  The  anecdotes  which  I  have  to  tell  of  him  are  trivial, 
save  in  as  much  as  they  may  elucidate  character. — To  descant  upon  his 
merits  as  a  Comedian  would  be  superfluous.  With  his  blended  private 
and  professional  habits  alone  I  have  to  do ;  that  harmonious  fusion  of 
the  manners  of  the  player  into  those  of  every  day  life,  which  brought 
the  stage  boards  ^nto  streets,  and  dining-parlours,  and  kept  up  the  play, 
when  the  play  was  ended.  "  I  like  Wrench/'  a  friend  was  saying  to 
him  one  day,  "  because  he  is  the  same  natmral,  easy  creature,  on  the 
stage,  that  he  is  off7*  <<  My  case  exactly,'*  retorted  Elliston — ^with  a 
charming  forgetfmness,  that  the  converse  of  a  proposition  does  not 
always  lead  to  the  same  conclusion — <<  I  am  the  same  person  ^  the 
stage  that  I  am  on.**  The  inference,  at  first  sight,  seems  identical ;  but 
examine  it  a  little,  and  it  confesses  only,  that  the  one  performer  was 
never,  and  the  other  always,  acting. 

And  in  truth  this  was  the  charm  of  Elliston's  private  deportment. 
You  had  a  spirited  performance  always  going  on  before  your  eyes,  with 
nothing  to  pay.  As,  where  a  monarch  takes  up  his  casual  abode  for  a 
night,  the  poorest  hovel  which  he  honours  by  his  sleeping  in  it,  becomes 
ipso  facto  tor  that  time  a  palace ;  so  wherever  Elliston  walked,  sate,  or 
stood  still,  there  was  the  &eatre.  He  carried  about  with  him  his  pit, 
box,  and  galleries,  and  set  up  his  portable  playhouse  at  comers  of 
streets,  and  in  the  market-places.  Upon  flintiest  pavements  he  trod  the 
boards  still ;  and  if  his  theme  chanced  to  be  passionate,  the  green  baize 
carpet  of  tragedy  spontaneously  rose  beneath  his  feet.  Now  this  was 
hearty,  and  shewed  a  love  for  his  art.  So  Apelles  always  painted — in 
thought.  So  G.  D.  a/way#  poetises.  I  hate  a  lukewarm  artist.  I  have 
known  actors — and  some  of  them  of  Elliston's  own  stamp — who  shall 
have  agreeably  been  amusing  you  in  the  part  of  a  rake  or  a  coxcomb, 
through  the  two  or  three  hours  of  their  dramatic  existence ;  but  no 
sooner  does  the  curtain  &11  with  its  leaden  clatter,  but  a  spirit  of  lead 
seems  to  seize  on  all  their  fiumlties.     They  emerge  sour,  morose  per- 

*  My  first  introduction  to  £.,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  an  acquaintance 
a  little  on  this  side  of  intimacy,  was  oyer  a  counter  of  the  Leamington  Spa 
Libraiy,  then  newly  entered  upon  by  a  branch  of  bis  family.  E.,  whom 
nothing  misbecame... to  auspicate,  I  suppose,  the  filial  concern,  and  set  it  a 
going  with  a  lustre... was  senring  in  person  two  damsels  fair,  who  had  come 
into  me  shop  ostensibly  to  inquire  for  some  new  publication,  but  in  reality  to 
have  a  noht  of  the  illustrious  shopman,  hoping  some  conference.  With  whal 
an  air  did  he  reach  down  the  yolume,  dispassionately  giving  bis  opinion  upon 
the  worth  of  the  work  in  question,  and  launching  out  into  a  dissertation  on  its 
oompanitive  merits  with  those  of  certain  publications  of  a  snoEiilar  stamp,  its 
rivals!  his  enchanted  customers  &irly  hanging  upon  his  lips,  subdued  to  their 
authoriUtire  sentence.  So  hare  I  seen  a  gentleman  in  comedy  acting  the 
diopman.  So  Lovelace  sold  his  gloves  in  King  Street.  I  admired  me  lustnonic 
art,  by  which  he  oontriyed  to  canv  clean  away  every  notion  of  disgrace,  from 
the  occupation  he  had  so  generousrjr  submitted  to ;  and  from  that  hour  I  judged 
him,  witn  no  alter  repentance,  to  be  a  perKm,  with  whom  it  would  be  a  felicity 
to  be  more  acquainted. 
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sons,  intolerable  to  their  fiuniliesy  senrants,  &c.  Another  shall  hare 
been  expanding  your  heart  with  generous  deeds  and  sentiments,  till 
it  even  beats  with  yearnings  of  universal  sympathy ;  you  absolutely 
long  to  go  home*  and  do  some  good  action.  The  play  seems  tedious, 
till  you  can  get  fairly  out  of  the  house,  and  realise  your  laudable 
intentions.  At  length  the  final  bell  rings,  and  this  cordial  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  is  amiable  in  human  breasts  steps  forth — a 
miser.  Elliston  was  more  of  a  piece.  Did  he  play  Ranger  ?  and  did 
Ranger  fill  the  general  bosom  of  the  town  with  satis&ction  ?  why 
should  he  not  he  Ranger,  and  diffuse  the  same  cordial  satisfaction 
among  his  private  circles  ?  with  hit  temperament,  hU  animal  spirits, 
hi$  good  nature,  hU  follies  perchance,  could  he  do  better  than  identify 
himself  with  his  impersonation?  Are  we  to  like  a  pleasant  rake,  or 
cQxcomb,  on  the  stage,  and  give  ourselves  airs  of  aversion  for  the  iden- 
tical character  presented  to  us  in  actual  life  ?  or  what  would  the  per- 
former have  gained  by  divesting  himself  of  the  imnersonation  ?  Could 
the  man  EUuton  have  been  essentially  different  from  his  part,  even  if 
he  had  avoided  to  reflect  to  us  studiously,  in  private  drdes,  the  airy 
briskness,  the  forwardness,  and  'scape  goat  trickeries  of  his  prototype  ? 

<<  But  there  is  something  not  natural  in  this  everlasting  acting;  we 
want  the  real  man." 

Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  the  man  himself,  whom  you  cannot, 
or  will  not  see,  under  some  adventitious  trappings,  which,  nevertheless, 
sit  not  at  all  inconsistently  upon  him  ?  What  if  it  is  the  nature  of  some 
men  to  be  highly  artificial  ?  The  fiinlt  is  least  reprehensible  in  players* 
Gibber  was  lus  own  Foppington,  with  almost  as  much  wit  as  Vanburgh 
could  add  to  it. 

"  My  conceit  of  his  Person"  (it  is  Ben  Jonson  speaking  of  Lord 
Bacon)  "  was  never  increased  towards  him  by  his  place  or  honoure. 
But  I  have,  and  do  reverence  him  for  the  Chreatneasy  that  was  only 
proper  to  himself;  in  that  he  seemed  to  me  ever  one  of  the  greaieet 
men,  that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  adversity  I  ever  prayed,  that 
heaven  would  give  him  strength ;  for  Greatness  he  could  not  want." — 
The  quality  here  commended  was  scarcely  less  conspicuous  in  the 
subject  of  these  idle  reminiscences,  than  in  my  Lord  Verulam.  Those 
who  have  imagined  that  an  unexpected  elevation  to  the  direction  of  a 
great  London  Theatre,  affected  the  consequence  of  Elliston,  or  at  all 
changed  his  nature,  knew  not  the  essential  greatness  of  the  man,  whom 
they  disparage*  It  was  my  fortune  to  encounter  him  near  St.  Dunstan's 
Church  (which,  with  its  punctual  giants,  is  now  no  more  than  dust, 
and  a  shadow)  on  the  morning  of  his  election  to  that  high  office. 
Grasping  my  hand  with  a  look  of  significance,  he  only  uttered, — 
"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?" — then  with  another  look  following  up 
the  blow,  he  subjoined,  "  I  am  the  future  Manager  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre." — Breathless  as  he  saw  me,  he  staid  not  for  congratulation  or 
reply»  but  mutely  stalked  away,  leaving  me  to  chew  upon  his  new-blown 
dignitils  at  leisure.  In  ht^  nothing  could  be  said  to  it.  Expressive 
silence  alone  could  muse  his  praise.  This  was  in  his  gre€tt  style. 
But  was  he  less  greoi^  (be  witness,  O  ye  Powers  of  Equanimity,  that 
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supported  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage  the  consular  exile,  and  more  recently 
transmuted  for  a  more  illustrious  exile,  the  barren  constafaleship  of 
Elba  into  an  image  of  Imperial  France),  when  in  melancholy  after-years, 
again,  much  near  the  same  spot,  I  met  him,  when  that  sceptre  had  been 
wrested  from  his  hand,  and  his  dominion  was  curtailed  to  the  petty 
managership,  and  part  proprietorship,  of  the  small  Olympic,  his  Elba? 
He  still  played  nightly  upon  the  boards  of  Drury,  but  in  parts  alas ! 
allotted  to  him,  not  magnificently  distributed  by  him.  Waiving  his 
great  loss  as  nothing,  and  magnificently  sinking  the  sense  of  fidlen 
material  grandeur  in  the  more  liberal  resentment  of  depreciations  done 
to  his  more  lofty  intellectual  pretensions,  "  Have  yon  heard "  (his 
customary  exordium)  "  have  you  heard,'*  said  he,  "  how  they  treat  me? 
they  put  me  in  comedy ^  Thought  I — but  his  finger  on  his  lips  forbade 
any  verbal  interruption— "  where  could  they  have  put  you  better?" 
Then  after  a  pause— '*  Where  I  formerly  played  Romeo,  I  now  pby 
Mercutio" — and  so  again  he  stalked  away,  neither  staying,  nor  caring 
for,  responses. 

O,  it  was  a  rich  scene, — ^but  Sir  Antony  CarUsle,  the  best  of  story 
tellers,  and  surgeons,  who  mends  a  lame  narrative  almost  as  well  as  he 
sets  a  fracture,  alone  could  do  justice  to  it — ^that  I  was  witness  to,  in 
the  tarnished  room  (that  had  once  been  green)  of  that  same  tittle 
Olympic.  There,  after  his  deposition  from  Imperial  Drury,  he  substi- 
tuted a  throne.  That  Olympic  Hill  was  his  <<  highest  heaven ;"  him- 
self «  Jove  in  his  chair."  There  he  sate  in  state,  while  be^rare  him,  on 
complaint  of  prompter,  was  brought  for  judgment — how  shall  I  describe 
her? — one  of  those  little  tawdry  things  that  flirt  at  the  tails  of 
choruses — a  probationer  for  the  town,  in  either  of  its  senses — ^the 
pertest  little  drab— a  dirty  fringe  and  appendage  of  the  lamps*  smoke — 
who,  it  seems,  on  some  disapprobation  expressed  by  a  <<  highly  respect- 
able "  audience,  had  precipitately  quitted  her  station  on  the  boards,  and 
withdrawn  her  small  talents  in  disgust. 

"  And  how  dare  you,"  said  her  Manager — assuming  a  censorial  seve- 
rity, which  would  have  crushed  the  confidence  of  a  Vestris,  and  dis- 
armed that  beautiful  Rebel  herself  of  her  professional  caprices — I  verily 
believe,  he  thought  her  standing  before  him — <'  how  dare  you.  Madam, 
withdraw  yourself  without  a  notice  from  your  theatrical  duties  ?"  ^  I 
was  hissed,  Sir."  '<  And  you  have  the  presumption  to  decide  upon  the 
taste  of  the  town  ?'*  '<  I  don't  know  Uiat,  Sir,  but  I  will  never  stand 
to  be  hissed,**  was  the  subjoinder  of  young  Confidence^-when  gathering- 
up  his  features  into  one  significant  mass  of  wonder,  pity,  and  expoetu- 
latory  indignation — in  a  lesson  never  to  have  been  lost  upon  a  creature 
less  forward  than  she  who  stood  before  him — his  words  were  these. 
"  They  have  hissed  me.** 

*Twas  the  identical  argument  a /ortiori^  which  the  son  of  Pelens 
uses  to  Lycaon  trembling  under  his  lance,  to  persuade  him  to  take  his 
destiny  with  a  good  grace.  "  I  too  am  mortal.*' — And  it  is  to  be  be- 
lieved that  in  both  cases  the  rhetoric  missed  of  its  application,  for 
want  of  a  proper  understanding  with  the  faculties  of  the  respective 
recipients. 

<<  Quite  an  Opera  pit,*'  he  said  to  me,  as  he  was  courteously  conduct- 
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ing  me  over  the  bencboa  of  his  Surrey  Theatre,  the  last  retreat,  and 
recess,  of  his  every-day  waning  grandeur. 

Those,  who  knew  EUiston,  well  know  the  manner  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced the  lattei'  sentence  of  the  few  words  I  am  about  attempting  to 
record.  One  proud  day  to  me  he  took  his  roast  mutton  with  us  in  the 
Temple,  to  which  I  had  superadded  a  preliminary  haddock.  After  a 
rather  plentiful  partaking  of  the  meagre  banquet,  not  unrefreshed 
with  the  humbler  sort  of  liquors,  I  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  the 
humility  of  the  fare,  observing  that  for  my  own  part  I  never  ate  but 
of  one  dish  at  dinner.  "  I  too  never  eat  but  one  thing  at  dinner*' — 
was  his  reply— then  after  a  pause — "  reckoning  fish  as  nothing."  The 
manner  was  alL  It  was  as  if  by  one  peremptory  sentence  he  had 
decreed  the  ■— ihiliition  of  all  the  savory  esculents,  which  the  pleasant 
and  nutritions-fbod-giving  Ocean  pours  forth  upon  poor  humans 'from 
her  watery  bosom. — This  was  greatness,  tempered  with  considerato 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  his  scanty  but  welcoming  entertainer. 

Great  wert  thou  in  thy  life,  Robert  William  EUiston  I  and  not 
lesssTied  in  thy  death,  if  report  speak  truly,  which  says  that  thou  didst 
direct,  that  thy  mortal  remains  ^ould  repose  under  no  inscription  but 
one  of  pure  Latiniiy.  Classical  was  thy  bringing  up ;  and  beautiful  was 
the  feeling  on  thy  last  bed,  which,  connecting  the  man  with  the  boy, 
took  thee  back  in  thy  latest  exercise  of  imagination,  to  the  days  when, 
undreaming  of  Theatres  and  Managerships,  thou  wert  a  Scholar,  and 
an  early  ripe  one,  under  the  roofs  builded  by  the  munificent  and  pious 
Colet.  For  thee  the  Pauline  Muses  weep.  In  elegies,  that  shall 
silence  this  crude  prose,  they  shall  celebrate  thy  praise. 

Elia. 


MR  HUSKISSON.* 

SKETCH   OF  HIS  PUBLIC   LIFE   AND  CHABACTER.     BY   AN    EX-H.P. 


[We  willingly  give  a  place  in  the  EnglUhman  to  the  following  review  of  the  late 
Mr.  Huskisson's  claims  upon  the  grateful  recollections  of  his  countrymen,  notwith- 
standing its  abrupt  transitions,  occasional  egotism,  and  un-authorlike  style,  because 
we  know  the  writer  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  to  be  as  free  from  pre- 
judice as  it  is  possible  any  ez-M.  P.  can  be. — Ed.  £.] 

I  WAS  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hudcisson  for  the  last  twenty-seFen  years  of  bis 
life ;  Mr.  Cknning  was  our  common  friend.  He  has  been  an  under-rated 
man,  and  an  oFer-mted  roan :  be  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  mere  official 
back,  like  Goulbura  or  Herries ;  be  has  been  extolled  as  a  second  Tuigot 
He  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  bat,  as  Edmund  Burke  said  of  Sheridan's 
eloquence,  neither  poetry  nor  prose,  but  something  better  than  either.  Mr. 
Huskisson  dealt  in  general  principles ;  that  fact  lifts  him  far  above  the  mill- 
horse  '*  statesmen  *'  of  the  Cfocker  school :  he  was  without  a  rival  in  bis  know- 
ledge, at  once  accurate  aud  profound  of  facts,  the  practical  workings  of  our 
financial  and  commercial  systems,  and  therefore  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  sense- 
less cry  of  being  a  **  wild  metaphyseal  theorist." 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  a  self-taught  man ;  was  not  indebted  for  his  education  to 

*  Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Huskisaon,  with  a  Biographical  Memoir. 
3  vols.  Murray.    Just  published. 
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a  unireiBity  :  hence  the  imoooped  views  which  be  was  enabled  to  take  with 
ease  of  the  most  complex  political  subject,  and  hence  too  the  difficulty  which 
he  laboured  under  of  explaiuine  those  views  with  the  facility  and  logical  order 
of  those  who  have  early  in  life  had  the  advantage  of  academical  discipline. 
The  fact  of  a  man  being  self-taught  implies  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of 
understanding,  at  the  same  time  that  it  disposes  him  to  be  arrogant,  and  hasty 
in  lumping  to  conclusions.  The  native  modesty  of  Mr.  Huslasson^s  temper, 
and  the  fortunate  accident  of  being  early  accustomed  to  measure  himself  by 
high  standards  of  senatorial  eminence,  saved  him  from  the  too  common  defect 
of  self-taught  men  of  talent,  without  impairing  the  energy  of  his  intellect. 

.Mr.  Hu»isson  had  not  a  narticle  of  the  mem  divinior  of  oratory  in  his  com- 
position, but  he  was  an  effective  debater.  His  voice  was  weak  and  unmusical,  his 
elocution  cloggy,  his  sentences  generally  clumsy  and  verbose,  and  his  manner  un- 
engaging ;  still,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject,  you  forgot  all  in  admiration  of 
the  soundness  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  general  principles,  and  of  his 
extraordinary  command  of  facta  to  illustrate  them.  His  **  practicsl''  opponent 
he  overwhelmed  with  details  upon  details,  all  bearing  upon  the  point,  while  he 
delighted  us  economists  with  as  long-sighted  views  of  the  national  advantages 
of  acting  upon  the  enlightened  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Ricaurdo.  At 
times  too,  when  excited,  as  on  one  or  two  occasions  which  I  shall  hereafter  quote, 
he  assumed  a  high-toned  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his  free  trade  opinions, 
and  of  indignation  at  those  who  imputed  them  to  unworthy  motives,  which 
approached  very  nearly  to  produce  on  his  hearers  all  the  effects  of  sterling 
eloquence. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  in  grain  an  honest  man,  but  somehow  or  other  wanting  in 
that  inflexible  and  uncompromising  moral  firmness  which  precludes  even  the 
suspicion  of  official  chicanery.  The  truth  was,  with  him,  like  my  friend  Canning, 
fate  and  circumstances  were  ever  conspiring  against  the  fine  plav  of  his  better 
nature.  He  never  had,  while  in  office,  more  man  elbow-ioom  for  his  political 
honesty,  and  yet  was  too  fond  of  the  labour  as  well  as  distinction  of  office  to 
manfully  throw  it  in  the  face  of  those  who  thus  fettered  his  natural  tendency 
towards  the  right  and  the  lofty.  Like  Archbishop  Cranmer,  whom,  it  oftea 
struck  me,  he  resembled  in  many  features,  of  physical  and  mental  character, 
he  was  not  without  ambition ;  but,  as  Shakspeare  says  of  Macbeth, 

"  Was  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it     What  he  woold  highly 
That  would  he  holily  ;  would  not  play  false. 
And  yet " 

he  was  ever  entangled  in  some  mesh  or  other  of  apparent  *'  political  aberration.** 
In  truth  Mr.  Huskisson  was  an  unlucl^  wight;  was  ever  lahouring  under  the 
effects  of  some  accident,  physical  or  political.  On  this  point  his  biographer 
tells  these  anecdotes,  which  I  know  to  be  strictly  correct 

■  There  are  some  persons  who  are  recorded  never  to  have  gone  into  action  without 
being  wounded.  Mr.  Huskisson  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  similar  fatalitv  in 
regani  to  accidents,  fiom  his  earliest  infancv  to  that  fatal  one  which  closed  his  career. 
As  a  child,  he  fractured  his  arm ; — a  few  days  before  his  marriage,  his  horse  fell  with 
him,  and  he  was  severely  hurt ;— .«oon  after,  he  was  knocked  down  by  the  pole  of  a 
carriage,  just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Horse  Guards  ; — in  the  autumn  of  1801,  being  then 
in  ScoUand  at  the  Duke  of  Athol's,  he  missed  his  disUnce  in  attempdng  to  leap  the 
moat,  and  gave  himself  a  most  violent  sprain  of  the  ankle,  accompanied  with  a  consi- 
derable laceraUoD  of  some  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  of  his  foot,  and  it  was  many 
weeks  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  leave  Scotland.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  this 
accident  were  visible  in  his  gait  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  afterwards  frac- 
tured his  arm  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  Petworth  ;  and  again,  in  1817, by  his  carriage 
being  overturned.  On  this  occasion,  none  of  bis  surgeons  could  discover  the  precise 
nature  of  the  mischief,  but  Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  of  opinion  that  the  bone  was  split 
from  the  fracture  up  to  the  joint.  The  recovery  was  slow,  and  his  sufHerings  very 
severe  ;  as  all  kinds  of  experiments  were  employed  to  prevent  the  joint  from  stiftning. 
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Iq  spite  of  every  exertion,  he  never  recovered  the  full  use  of  hit  arm,  and  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  spirit  and  elasticity  of  his  carriage  resulted  from  the  injury.  He  was 
constantly  encounterine  accidents  of  minor  importance,  and  the  frequency  of  them, 
ioined  to  a  frame  enfeebled  from  the  severe  illnesses  under  which  he  sunered  during  his 
latter  years,  had  eiven  rise  to  a  certain  hesitation  in  his  movements,  wherever  any  crowd 
or  obstade  impeded  him,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  have  led  to  that  last 
misfortune,  which,  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  country,  may  well  be  termed  irreparable.' — 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  45. 

His  political  career  during  the  last  and  most  important  years  of  his  life,  was 
but  a  series  of  such  accidents,  but  this  brings  me  to  his  biography. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  criticise  the  '*  Biographical  Memoir  prefixed  to  this 
edition  of  Mr.  Husldsson's  speeches.  It  is  evidently  Uie  work  of  a  novice 
in  composition,  and  in  the  art  of  thinking;  and  therefore  is  only  worthy 
of  notice  as  an  authentic  chronological  narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  his 
public  career.    As  such  then  I  will  take  it  as  the  text-peg  of  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  Huskisson  was  descended,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  **  from  a  gentle- 
man's family  of  moderate  fortune,  which  had  been  long  settled  in  Staffordshire." 
All  the  anecdotes  of  his  precocious  talent  for  figures  are  fudge.  The  same 
might  be  told  of  the  veriest  dunce  now  in  parliament ;  and  besides  Mr.  Huskis- 
soirs  not  being  of  tliat  high  order  of  genius,  whose  early  career  may  have  put 
forth  the  indication  of  future  eminence — ^lie  was  at  no  period  of  life  entitled  to 
a  higher  rank  than  beinff,  like  Michael  Cassio — an  **  expert  arithmetician.'' 
He  was  ignorant  of  algebra,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly  be  a  scientific 
calculator. 

His  biographer  displays  tliistle-wooing  ears  of  rather  inordinate  dimensions, 
when  he  labours  to  show  that  the  ''  pecuniary  prospects  and  circumstances  "  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  on  his  outset  in  life,  were  not  so  lowly  as  that  *'of  prudence  and 
necessity  he  should  be  trained  up  to  the  exercise  of  some  profession."  I  cannot 
qpeak  positively  on  this  point,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Gem,  (who  left  him  the 
means  of  purchasing  Petworth),  and  that  at  his  suggestion  he  applied  himself 
to  medicine  as  a  profession.  I  know  he  attended  medical  lectures,  and  that  he 
took  pains  to  conceal  his  knowledge  of  medical  technicology.  But  this  was  an 
essential  advantage  to  him,  '*  there  being,"  as  was  justly  observed  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine  wiSi  respect  to  Mr.  Locke,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  '*  no  study  better  suited  to  the  training  of  the  sagacious  and  analyz- 
ing and  generalizing  faculties  essential  to  a  statesman,  than  that  of  medicine." 
Brides,  Mr.  Huskisson's  credit  is  impaired  instead  of  being  raised  in  the  eyes 
of  the  disceming,  by  representing  him  as  a  young  man  of  fortune,  to  whom  po- 
litical distinction  was  a  species  of  birthright ;  and  not,  as  was  the  case,  the 
reward  of  laborious  indusUy,  vigorous  understanding,  and  tried  zeal  in  the 
public  service.  It  certainly  was  one  of  his  own  foibles,  to  be  esteemed  of 
"  gentle  birUi" — as  indeed  much  of  the  apparent  absence  of  right  straight- 
forwardness in  certain  passages  of  his  latter  career,  was  owing  to  an  ignoble 
plasticity  to  the  influence  of  rank  and  power. 

Mr.  Huskisson  spent  the  ten  most  important  years  of  his  life,  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  character  is  concerned — ^from  fifteen  to  twenty-five — in  Paris ;  and 
was  present  and  took  part  in  the  remarkable  event  which  led  Louis  XVI.  to 
the  scaffold.  He  always  manifested  great  soreness  on  this  Jacobin  prologue  to 
his  own  history,  and  took  such  pains  to  disclaim  Jacobinism,  that  I  ior  one 
never  doubted  that  he  had  been,  and  indeed  was  till  his  death,  in  heart  and 
soul  at  least  a  Girondist.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
should  be  otherwise ;  for  in  addition  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  wise 
and  good  of  all  nations  hailed  the  bright  dawn  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
which  was  so  natural  and  becoming  in  him  as  a  youthful  Englishman,  his 
uncle  was  a  red-hot  Jacobin ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson  met  few  others  at  his  table 
but  English,  Irish,  American,  and  French  republican  zealots.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  to  say,  that  he  did  not  recoil  instinctively  from  the  dark 
monsters  who  followed  each  other  to  a  deservedly  violent  death  diuing  the  reign 
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of  terror,  but  onlj  to  assert,  which  !  dD  with  confideDoe,  albeit  the  sentimental 
twaddle  of  his  biographer,  that  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  Mr.  Husldsson's 
heart  throbbed  at  the  mention  of  the  French  Rerolution.  He  was  an 
abettor  uf  that  elorious  event,  for  such  despite  the  oceans  of  blood  which  it 
occasioned,  I  hold  it  to  be,  not  because  he  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  EncylopedittSy  who  indeed  might  have  **  written  their  fingers  off*'  before 
they  would  so  have  influenced  him ;  nor  from  the  contagion  of  the  American 
Revolution,  which  affected  so  many  gallant  spirits  at  the  time,  nor  on  account 
of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  a  despotic  court,  whose  folly  hurried  the 
denfmenunt  of  their  own  tragedy ;  but  because  he  saw  what  the  blind  oppo- 
nents of  the  Reform  ^ill  nearer' home  just  now  will  not  see — that  the  degree 
and  kind  of  knowledge  and  wealth  attained  bjr  the  French  people,  far  ezce^ed 
the  measure  of  their  political  liberty ;  and  because  he  saw  that  the  mad 
attempt  of  the  governing  few  to  retain  forms  and  institutions  not  suited  to  the 
increased  and  increasing  knowledge  and  wealth,  and  thence  political  power 
of  the  governed  many,  would  only  end  in  the  overwhelming  of  all  existing 
institutions  in  one  common  ruin.  This  conviction  it  was  that  made  him  rejoice 
in  the  glorious  promise  of  the  days  of  1789  and  1790.  This  legislative  neces- 
sity of  accommodating  forms  and  institutions  to  the  growing  wealth  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  age,  it  was,  that  induced  him  to  introduce  free  trade  principles 
into  our  commercial  polity  ;  that  led  to  his  revision  of  the  navi^tion  laws— 
the  com  laws — ^that  made  him  vote  for  the  transference  of  the  East  Retford  fran- 
chise to  Manchester,  instead  of  the  *'  Dukery'*  of  '*  do. what  I  like  with  my 
own,"  Bassetlaw,  d,la  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  moderate  ''  bit  by  bit**  re- 
formers ;  and  that  would,  no  doubt,  were  he  living,  enlist  him  among  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

One  word  touching  the  "  Ditcoun  jmrnonei  par  M,  Hutkuson^  AnglaU  et 
Membre  de  la  SoeiSU  de  1789,  h  la  Stance  de  cette  Societi,  le  29  Ao^i,  1790,*' 
which  the  editor  of  his  speeches  has  very  judiciously  reprinted  in  the  Appendix. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  psychological  curiosity  highly  creditable  to  his  youthful 
talents,  as  showing  at  what  an  early  period  of  his  economical  studies  he  hit 
upon  sound  principles  of  finance,  'fhe  operation  to  which  it  refers  was  a  pro- 
posed issue  of  two  milliards  of  assignats,  equal  to  eightv-four  millions  sterling 
paper  currency,  to  be  paid  to  the  national  creditors,  and  to  be  received  by  the 
government  back  as  payment  for  the  rates  of  the  national  land,  there  bein^  at 
Uie  time  a  limited  amount  of  assignats  afloat  Mr.  Huskisson  was  opposed  to 
the  project. 

'  "  You  had  better  exchange  your  laud  for  your  existing  goverament  securities, 
which  do  not  circulate;  so  that  your  acres  may  eztiDguish  your  debt.  Whereas, if 
you  put  this  enormous  amount  of  paper- money  into  circulation,  all  the  eflect  of  it  will 


e,  Uiat  your  prices  in  paper  will  go  to  any  amount :  your  gold  and  silver  will  rise  io 
paper  price,  like  all  other  things,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  a  thousand  livres  io  paper, 
for  as  much  wheat  as  you  now  have  for  two  hundred  in  silver."  ' — vol.  i.  p.  14. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  characteristic. 

"  On  a  cru  que  cette  grande  Amission  d 'assignats  attacheroit  a  la  revolution  beau- 
coup  de  peraoones  m^contentes,  ou  qui  la  voient  avec  indiffilrence.  On  a  fait  valoir 
cet  argument  corome  s'il  6toit  de  la  plus  grande  importance.  C'est  avec  un  sentiment 
de  douleur  que  je  me  suis  dit,  en  Itsant  cette  partie  du  discours  de  M.  de  Mirabeau  , 
et  quoi !  une  revolution  qui  a  tir6  vingt-quatre  millions  d*hommes  de  Tesclavage,  pour 
leur  rendre  les  droits  sacres  de  la  nature,  auroit  elle  besoin  d'un  appui  aussi  dangereuz  ? 
Non  ;  je  ne  puis  le  croire  ;  voulez-vous  d'ailleurs  diminuer  le  norobre  de  ces  ^goi^tes 
agioteurs  t  voulez-vous  en  faire  des  patriotes  ?  faites-en  des  proprietaires :  an  lieu 
de  tant  de  droits  f^odaux,  de  dixmes,  et  d'impots  vexatoires,  an  lieu  de  ces  privileges, 
de  ces  exemptions  accord^es  au  hasard  par  cet  amas  de  sous-despotes,  qui  ne  prot^^ 
geoient  les  uns  que  pour  peser  plus  durament  sur  les  autres,  les  nouveaux  proprietairea 
n'auront  plus  a  payer  qu'unimp/it  juste,  egal  et  modique,  dont  la  perception  et  Tempioi 
Beront  surveilles  par  eux  :  que  de  motifs  pour  aimer  la  revolution,  pour  la  defendre 
comme  le  plus  grand  des  bienfaits  ;  que  de  motifs  pour  s'attacher  a  la  constitution 
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Gomme  a  Funique  appoi  de  cette  6ga]it^  dont  ils  jouissent,  et  a  Turnqtie  sauve-garde  de 
lears  propri^t^s  nouvelles  !" — vol.  iii.  p.  646. 

The  writer  of  the  biographical  memoir  is  in  error  when  he  ascribes  to  Mr.  Hus* 
kisson  the  clear  yiews  of  finance  which  Mr.  Canning,  to  the  suipribe  of  every 
body,  unfolded  in  the  debate  on  m^  ever  to  be  lamented  friend  Homei^s  Resolu- 
tions on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  The  truth  is,  I  had  early 
directed  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  finance ;  I  confess  with  a  view  to  official 
advanta^;  and  having  been  a  member  of  the  conunitlee,  had  not  only 
assisted  m  drawing  up  the  Report,  but  had  published  two  anonymous  pamphlets, 
one  with  reference  to  the  Report,  the  other  on  our  financial  system  in  general, 
of  which  I  sent  early  copies  to  Mr.  Canning,  who,  I  may  without  idle  ano- 

Emce  add,  made  flattering  acknowledgments  of  the  service  they  rendered 
m.  As  even  now,  notwit^tanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  not 
three  members  of  either  house  understand  a  single  sound  principle  of 
finance,  I  will  explain  what  my  notions  are.* 

I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  Huskisson  system 
of  commercial  policy.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  them  justice  in  a  short 
space — and  besides  they  properly  belong  to  history,  which  ever  will  hold  up 
Mr.  Huskisson  to  the  giatituae  and  admiration  of  hiis  countrymen,  as  the  wisest 
and  ablest  minister  that  has  presided  over  the  commerce  of  England.  Every 
body  knows  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  what  is  called  a  "  free  trade  theorist,"  and 
every  body  ought  to  know — and  some  fine  day  of  the  school  master,  A.  D. 
2001,  perhaps  will  know,  that  if  he  was  not,  he  would  not  deserve  to  be  the 
theme  of  the  eulogy  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  modem  times.  All  that 
senseless  clamour  and  vituperation  which  has  been  heaped  so  lavishly  on  the 
doctrines  of  free  trade,  by  pert  babblers  who  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word 
they  chattered  about,  has  passed  away ;  and  men  begin  to  see  through  the 
mist  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  so  long  obscured  simple  facts,  that  in  the 
words  of  Adam  Smith,  not  only  '*  in  every  country  it  always  is  and  must  be,  the 
great  interest  of  the  people  to  buy  whatever  they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheap- 
etty^  (the  best  definition  of  free  trade  that  has  been  given,)  but  that  the  defects 
which  still  cling  to  parts  of  our  commercial  policy,  are  not  the  consequence  of 
free  trade  principles  being  pushed  too  far — but  of  these  principles  not  being 
pushed  far  enough.  It  is  true — and  no  man  was  more  alive  to  the  truth  than 
Mr.  Huskisson — that  a  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  a  philosophical  vision,  which, 
under  the  existing  relations  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  can  never  be  realised 
this  side  the  millennium.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  it  a  general  rule— 
the  exception  only  to  be  those  of  uncontrollable  circumstances.  In  England, 
for  example,  sucn  circumstances  impede  its  way  at  every  application — witness 
her  debt,  and  her  luxurious  habits,  and  her  overgrown  fortunes,  and  her 
bloated  monopolies,  and  her  huge  Leviathan  capitals ;  and  the  point  in  which 
Bfr.  Huskisson  displayed  sagacity  and  statemanship  above  all  other  economists 
— my  honoured  fnend  Sir  Henry  Pamell  for  instance — was  his  distinguishing 
what  was  accidental  and  temporary,  from  what  was  permanent,  in  those  cir- 
cumstances. This  made  him  cautious  where  our  "closet  metaphysicians" 
would  rashly  overlook  all  obstacles  in  the  application  of  theoretical  principles ; 
— and  made  him  confident  and  inflexible  where  men  wiUi  less  foresight  were 
alarmed  and  almost  scared  back  into  the  *'  good  old  protective  duty  system  of 
our  ancestors."  Referring  the  reader  to  the  speeches  themselves— particularly 
that  on  the  silk  trade  in  1826,  by  far  his  greatest  effort,  and  indeed  the  most 
effective  speech  on  the  subject  ever  delivered  in  parliament,  for  the  data  on 
which  Mr.  Huskisson  triumphantly  justified  his  change  in  our  commercial 
system.— I  will  quote  a  passage  from  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  on  the 

*  We  shall  be  happy  to  avail  ourselves  on  a  "  more  fitting  occasion,"  as  they  say  in 
Parliameot,  of  oar  respected  corre#poDdent*s  exposition  of  his  view  of  finance.  At 
present  our  limits  prevent  our  inserting  it. 
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currency,  pabliahed  in  1810,  as  in  the  fint  place  a  most  favonnble  speeiraen 
of  bis  poweiBofoomposiUon,  andin  the  next  place,  as  indicating  how  early 
he  saw  the  national  advantages  of  free  trade  princinlai : — 

**  The  mind  and  faculties  of  man  are  constantly  engaged  in  pnisait  of  his 
own  happiness,  and  in  multiplying  the  means  of  subsistoioe,  comfort  and  en- 
joyment Trade,  which  effects  the  exchange  of  a  part  of  the  production  of  the 
toD,  industry  and  talent  of  any  country,  against  those  and  the  soil,  industry  and 
talent  of  other  countries,  is  ue  great  excitement  of  multiplying  these  means. 
By  the  aid  of  this  exchange,  not  only  those  natural  productions  whidi  Provi- 
dence has  distributed  in  abundance  in  one  portion  of  the  globe,  and  refused  to 
some  other,  are  rendered  common  to  all :  but  the  soil  of  every  countryy  and  of 
every  portion  of  eve^  country,  is  left  at  liberty  to  be  cultivated  prindpally,  or 
wholly,  if  necessary,  in  rearing  those  productions  for  whieh  it  is  best  caieulated 
and  flidapted ;  those  which  by  experience  it  has  been  known  to  afioord  of  the  best 
quality,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  at  the  least  .expense  of  capital  and 
labour.  Labour  and  capital  employed  in  manufactures  is  enabled  to  avail 
itself  of  local  situations  and  natural  advantages,  (for  instance  a  stream  or  a  ooal 
mine),  and  to  adapt  itself  exclusively  to  those  pursuits  in  which,  from  any 
peculiar  diroosition,  dexterity,  ingenuity,  or  fortuitous  discovery,  the  people  of 
any  particular  country,  or  any  particular  part  of  them,  mav  excd.  The  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  division  of  labour  is  well  known.  What  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  that  principle,  for  a  single  ufulertakingt  U^hy  tkemdof  commerce^ 
effected  for  the  whole  world.  Commerce  enables  the  population  of  each  sepa- 
rate district  to  make  the  most  of  its  peculiar  advatUmgee^  whether  derived  from 
nature,  or  acduired  by  the  application  of  industry,  talent  and  capital ;  to  make 
the  most  of  them  for  its  own  consumption ;  leaving  at  the  same  time  the  greatest 
possible  remainder  to  he  given  in  exchange  for  any  other  commodities  produced 
more  eanly^  more  abundantly^  orofhetler  quality,  m  other  districts  of  the  world. 
It  is  thus  that  a  country  is  enriched  by  commerce." 

I  now  come  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  blot — ^the  *'  drachm  of  base"  in  Mr. 
Huskisijon's  public  character — I  mean  his  cringing  for  office  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Mr.  Canning  was  in  heart  and  soul  his  wannest  political  and 
private  fnend ;  of  which  a  more  lively  testimony  need  not  be  cited  than  the 
short  notice  addressed  by  him  to  Mrs.  Huskisson,  before  going  to  bed  the  night 
of  the  debate  on  the  silk  trade. 

'  "  F.  0.,  24th  Febraaiy,  1826,  2.  a.  m. 
"*  My  dear  Mrs.  Hasklsson  : 

'  "  Having  written  to  the  KiDg,  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  duty  to  go 
to  bed  without  writing  to  you,  to  congratulate  you  on  Huskisson*s  exhibition  of  to-night. 
1  do  assure  you,  without  the  smallest  compliment  or  eiaggeration,  that  be  has  made  one 
of  the  very  best  speeches  that  I  ever  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons :  a  speech  deci- 
sive for  ever  of  his  character  and  reputation,  both  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.  It 
was  of  the  very  first  r/ita— and  as  buch  I  wish  you  joy  of  it  with  all  my  heait. 
*  **  Most  sincerely  yours, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 19.  '  "  Geoegb  Cankino."  ' 

On  the  fonnation  of  Lord  Goderich's  ricketty  administration,  Mr.  Huskisson 
declared  that  ''  no  power  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  unite  himself  in  office 
with  the  destroyers  of  his  friend  Canning,"— and  again,  when  asked  to  retain 
office  under  the  Duke,  he  declared  to  his  late  Majesty  that  '*  the  wounds  were  too 
green  and  fresh  for  him  to  think  of  his  uniting  himself  in  office  with  those  who 
had  deserted  the  service  of  the  country,  in  order  to  thwart  his  friend  Canning's 
administration."  I  will  not  say,  that  under  no  circumstances  should  he,  after 
such  emphatic  declarations,  have  ''  united  himself  in  office  with  the  destroyers 
of  his  friend," — that  admits  of  discussion — I  only  know,  that  uo  circumstances 
should  induce  me  in  a  like  predicament; — ^but  this  I  will  say,  that  he  should 
not  have  accepted  the  seals  of  the  colonies  but  on  hie  own  terms,  and  upon  an 
explicit  guarantee,  that  his  own  and  the  Canning  policy  should  be  stricUy 
adoeredto  by  the  Duke^s  goi-ernment.     Did  he  make  his  own  terms?  did  he 
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obtain  this  goanuitee  ?  He  at  least  insinuated  as  much  on  the  hustings  at  Liver- 
pool, only  as  it  seems,  to  receive  the  most  insulting  and  arrogant  denial  from  his 
commander,  that  ever  the  Duke  of  Wellington  offered  to  his  obedient  sub- 
alterns. Now  admitting  that  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  state  at  Liverpool,  that  lie 
had  received  a  guarantee  from  tlie  Duke,  that  his  political  principles  should  be 
those  acted  upon  by  his  new  oollci^es, — and  I  know  he  did  state  as  much — how 
could  he  allow  himself  to  be  thus  treated,  with  marked  soom,  bj  an  adminis- 
tration of  which  he  was  himself  by  far  the  most  efficient  member?  either  he 
had,  or  he  had  not  receired  a  guarantee :  if  he  had,  why  not  indignandy  throw 
up  office,  after  the  insulting  denial  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  if  he  had  not, 
how  could  he  presume  to  justify,  for  a  moment,  *'  uniting  himself  in  office  with 
those  who  had  deserted  the  public  service,'*  out  of  hatred  and  jcAlousy  of  the 
master  genius  of  his  friend  Canning.  There  is  no  escaping  out  of  this  dilemma, 
without  loss  of  honour,  mouth  it  and  twist  it  as  we  mav.  The  truth  is  as  I  be- 
fore remarked,  there  was  at  all  times  a  ^'  screw  loose  in  Huskisson's  political 
and  moral  inflexibility.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  the  good  and  the  up- 
right, but  a  sycophantic  hankering  after  intimacy  with  the  great  Corinthian 
capitals  of  the  *'  order, "  and  an  insatiable  craving  after  office,  prevented  his  being 
able  to  resist  an?  very  tempting  opportunity  of  gratifying  both  passions.  Before 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  particular,  his  moral  genius  ever  seemed  to  waver ; 
as  if  the  military  laurels  of  that  great  captain,  but  most  impotent  and  self-willed 
minister,  stifled  in  his  mind  the  consciousness  that  his  own  services  to  the  state 
were  not  of  at  least  equal  weight  in  the  national  balance.  The  whole  of  the 
correspondence,  on  his  ignominious  expulsion  from  office  by  the  Duke,  is  humili- 
ating ;  its  cringing,  spaniel  tone  increases  as  the  arrogance  of  the  Premier  be- 
comes more  and  more  iniulting.  He  made  some  amends,  however,  in  his  con- 
cluding speech  in  explanation  to  the  house,  after  all  hopes  of  being  taken  back 
to  service  were  crushed  by  the  appointment  of  General  Murray  to  his  office.  1 
shall  quote  it,  for  an  unusually  spirited  passage,  containing  a  powerful  in- 
vective against  the  ultra  Tories  of  the  £ldon  school. 

"  A'otwithstanding  the  self  and  motual  giatulationt  of  the  enemies  to  all  improve- 
ment ;  in  spite  of  the  blunderiDg  seal  of  some  of  that  party  who  find  in  the  present 
removal  of^  myself  and  my  political  friends  from  office,  the  only  adequate  apology 
which  the  head  of  the  government  can  make  to  them  for  having  admitted  us  at  all — 
who  libel  the  noble  Duke  by  stating, '  that  they  are  willing  to  excuse  him  because  we 
may  have  been  useful  just  at  first ;'  in  npite  of  the  boisterous  exultation,  and  venerable 
buffooneries*  displayed  at  that  meeting,  which  once  a  year  congregates  to  attempt  a 
firaud  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  living,  and  to  pronounce  a  libel  upon  the  memoiy  of 
the  illustrious  dead — ^l  say,  Sir,  in  spite  of  these  boisterous  exultations,  so  suddenly 
substituted  for  the  loud  and  bitter  wailings  recentiy  vented  from  the  same  quarter,  over 
the  progress  of  religious  liberty  in  this  country,  and  the  manifestation  of  a  desire,  at 
least  in  this  House,  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  same  blessing — I  say.  Sir,  in  spite  of  all 
these  signs  of  the  times— these  untoward  on>ens,-»I  cannot  believe  that  the  triumph  of 
that  party  is  so  complete,  or  so  secure,  as  they  anticipate. 

*'  iCnowine  the  sentiments  of  my  right  hon.  friend  at  the  bead  of  the  Administra- 
tion in  this  House, — knowing  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Catholic  question, 
his  opinions  and  principles  upon  all  questions  of  public  policy  have  hitherto  been  in 
strict  unison  with  my  own, — ^knowing  the  feelings  and  views  which  prevail,  at  least  in 
this  House  of  Parliament,  1  cannot  believe,  whatever  doctrines  I  hear  laid  down  by 
the  pretended  admirers  of  discipline  and  vigour,  that  my  right  hon.  friend  is  prepared 
to  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  those  who  luivocate  these  doctrines.  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the  real  and  substantive  power  of  the  sUte  should  be 
wielded  according  to  the  dictation  of  an  unknown  junta  abjuring  for  valid  reasons — 
reasons  which  no  man  who  knows  them  will  call  in  question —idl  ostensible  and  re- 
sponsible stations  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  but  claiming  a  veto  upon  the  measures 
of  those  who  are  responsible,  and  a  right  to  proscribe  those  whom  they  do  not  like  ; — I 
cannot  believe  that  my  right  hon.  fnend  is  prepared  to  uphold  the  power  of  such  a  party 

*  By  *<  venerable  buflToooeries*'  Mr.  Hmklsson  meant  Lord  Eldon  and  **  One  cheer  more'* 
antics  at  the  so  called  '  Pitt  Club*  dinner. 
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against  the  power  of  public  opinion ; — I  cannot  believe  that  be  thinks  with  them,  that 
the  great  business  of  legislation  is  to  arrest  the  prc^ess  of  improvement,  and  to  coun- 
teract the  growth  of  intelligence  ; — I  cannot  believe  that  he  looks  with  the  same  jealous 
eye  as  they  do  at  the  spread  of  that  intelligence  ; — I  cannot  believe  that  he  is  afraid, 
as  they  are,  of  its  example  in  other  countries,  and  that  with  them  he  dreads  the  inter« 
change  of  mind  between  the  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  almost  as  much  as 
they  dread  a  more  liberal  and  free  interchange  of  the  advantages  of  commerce. — I  can- 
not believe  that,  with  them,  he  would  gladly  pay  the  price  of  lowering  this  countnr  to 
the  fifth  or  sixth  station  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  enforce 
generally  over  the  world  the  {Manciples  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  subject  the  political 
institutions  and  the  civil  rights  of  nations,  the  moral  influence  of  free  discussion  and  a 
free  press  upon  the  expansive  mind  of  man,  to  the  peraetual  tutelage  of  a  junta  of  con- 
tinental statesmen,  ofthe  same  school  as  themselves,  out  backed  and  supported  by  the 
great  armies  of  Europe.  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  such  a  dread  of  all  improvement, 
as  to  think  that  it  would  be  cheaply  repelled  from  this  country,  by  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  as  this.  Neither  can  I  think  that  he  believes  it  would  be  safe  to  make 
the  attempt." — vol.  iii.  p.  345. 

As  a  specimen  of  his  talent  for  humour,  I  think  the  following  curious : — 

'  Fraternal  Dialogue  between  John  Bull  and  hit  brother  Jonathan, 
{date,  July,  1825.) 

*  Jonathan. — You  are  a  very  good  and  constant  customer  John,  at  my  shop,  for 
flour,  hoops,  staves,  and  many  other  articles  of  my  trade  ;  you  are  good  pay,  and  I  am 
always  glad  to  deal  with  you. 

*  JOHN. — I  believe  all  you  say— I  wish  to  continue  a  good  customer ;  but  I  must 
say  your  mode  of  dealing  with  me  is  rather  hard.  Every  time  I  travel  to,  or  send  to 
your  shop  (Sunday  or  not),  I  am  obliged  to  pay  double  toll  at  the  turnpike-gate,  which 
IS  close  before  it. 

'  Jonathan. — You  need  not  take  that  trouble.  I  prefer  sending  my  goods  to  my 
customers  by  my  own  porters,  and  as  tbey  are  always  ready  and  punctual  in  delivering 
the  packages,  1  do  not  see  why  you  should  complain. 

'  John. — I  complain  because  my  own  cart  and  horses  have  nothing  to  do,  and  my 

nle  are  upon  the  poor  rate,  whilst  I  am  paying  you  for  porterage.    I  will  not  go  on 
is  way. 
'  Jonathan.— Well  1  we  will  consider  of  it  next  Christmas,  when  the  partners  in 
our  firm  meet  to  talk  over  the  concern. 

'  John  remains  patient  for  another  year,  when,  findine  the  Sunday  toll  still  conti- 
nued, be  asks  what  brother  Jonathan  and  his  firm  have  decided.     (July,  1826.) 

*  Jonathan. — We  have  resolved  to  grant  a  new  lease  of  the  tolls,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  terms. 

*  John. — You  have!  then  I  withdraw  my  custom. 

'  Jonathan — ^Tbe  devil  you  do !  (aside.)  We  mistook  him  for  a  more  patient  ass 
than  he  proves  to  be.    How  shall  we  contrive  to  bring  him  back  to  our  shop  V-.-V0I.  i. 

There  is  just  room  left  to  quote  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Huskisson  voted 
for  the  tranter  of  the  franchise  of  East  Ketford  to  Manchester. 

' "  1  shall  regret  this  success,  because  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  will  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  sentiments  generally  entertained  by  the  sound  and  intelli^nt  part  of  the 
community  : — 1  shall  regret  this  success,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  increase, 
in  the  public  mind,  the  feeling  which  already  exists  in  favour  of  Parliamentary  Re« 
form  : — I  shall  regret  this  success,  because  I  feel  that  it  will  ensure  the  adoption  of  a 

^ ^  ».u:-u  — ^j^  pj^yg  iijg  y^^y  f^j  ^  mcasure  so  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  a  general 

eform."  '—vol.  i.  pp.  182, 183. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  ATHERTON,"  "TRUCKLEBOROUGH  HALL,"  &C. 


I  LOVE  an  old  maid ; — I  do  not  speak  of  an  individual  but  of  the 
species, — I  use  the  singular  number,  as  speaking  of  a  singularity  in 
humanity.  An  old  maid  is  not  merely  an  antiquarian,  she  is  an  an- 
tiquity ;  not  merely  a  record  of  the  past,  but  the  very  past  itself,  she  has 
escaped  a  great  change,  and  sympathizes  not  in  the  ordinary  mutations 
of  mortality.  She  inhabits  a  little  eternity  of  her  own.  She  is  Miss 
from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  to  the  end.  I  do  not  like  to  hear 
her  called  Mistress,  as  is  sometimes  the  practice,  for  that  looks  and 
sounds  like  the  resignation  of  despair,  a  yoluntary  extinction  of  hope. 
I  do  not  know  whether  marriages  are  made  in  Heaven,  some  people  say 
that  they  are,  but  I  am  almost  sure  that  old  maids  are.  There  is  a 
something  about  them  which  is  not  of  the  earth  earthy.  They  are  Spec- 
tators of  the  world,  not  Adventurers  nor  Ramblers;  perhaps  Guardians, 
we  say  nothing  of  Tatlers.  They  are  evidently  predestinated  to  be  what 
they  are.  They  owe  not  the  singularity  of  their  condition  to  any  lack 
of  beauty,  wisdom,  wit  or  good  temper ;  there  is  no  accounting  for  it 
but  on  the  principle  of  fatality.  I  have  known  many  old  maids,  and 
of  them  aU  not  one  that  has  not  possessed  as  many  good  and  amiable 
qualities  as  ninety  and  nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  my  married  ac- 
quaintance. Why  then  are  they  single  ?  Heaven  only  knows.  It  is 
their  hte  I 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  between  London  and  Liverpool,  there 
is  a  village,  which,  for  particular  reasons,  I  shall  call  Littleton;  and  I  wiU 
not  so  &r  gratify  the  curiosity  of  idle  inquirers  as  to  say  whether  it  is 
nearest  to  London  or  to  Liverpool,  but  it  is  a  very  pretty  viUage,  and 
let  the  reader  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  it  next  time  he  travels  that 
road.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  through  which  runs  a  tiny  rivulet  as 
bright  as  silver,  but  hardly  wide  enough  for  a  trout  to  turn  round  in. 
Over  the  little  stream  there  is  a  bridge,  which  seems  to  have  been  built 
merely  out  of  compliment  to  the  liquid  thread,  to  save  it  the  mortifica- 
tion of  being  hopped  over  by  every  urchin  and  clodpole  in  the  parish. 
The  church  is  covered  with  ivy  even  half  way  up  the  steeple,  but  the 
sexton  has  removed  the  green  intrusion  from  the  face  of  the  clock, 
which,  with  its  white  sur&ce  and  black  figures,  looks  at  a  little  distance 
like  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the  church  is  the 
parsonage  house,  almost  smothered  with  honeysuckles ;  in  ft*ont  of  the 
house  is  a  grass  plot,  and  up  to  the  door  there  is  what  is  called  a  carriage 
drive,  but  I  never  saw  a  carriage  drive  up  there,  for  it  is  so  steep  that 
it  would  require  six  horses  to  pull  the  carriage  up,  and  there  is  not  room 
enough  for  more  than  one.  Somewhat  farther  up  the  hill  which  bounds 
the  Uttle  valley  where  the  village  stands,  there  is  a  cottage ;  the  inha- 
bitants of  Littleton  call  it  the  wbate  cottage.  It  is  merely  a  small  white- 
washed house,  but  as  it  is  occupied  by  genteelish  sort  of  people,  who 
cannot  afford  a  large  house,  it  is  generally  called  a  cottage.  All  these 
beautiful  and  picturesque  objects,  and  a  great  many  more  which  I  have 
not  described,  have  lost  with  me  their  interest.     It  would  make  me 
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melancholy  to  go  into  that  church.     The  interest  which  I  had  in  the 
parsonage  house  was  transferred  to  the  white  cottage,  and  the  interest 
which  I  had  in  the  white  cottage  is  now  removed  to  the  church-yard, 
and  that  interest  is  in  four  graves  that  lie  parallel  to  each  other,  with 
head  stones  of  nearly  one  date.     In  these  four  graves  lie  the  remains 
of  four  old  maids.     Poor  things  I    Their  remains !  Alack,  alack,  there 
was  not  much  that  remained  of  them.   There  was  but  little  left  of  them 
to  bury.   The  bearers  had  but  light  work.    I  wondered  why  they  should 
have  four  separate  graves,  and  four  distinct  tombstones.     The  sexton 
told  me  that  it  was  their  particular  desire,  in  order  to  make  the  church- 
yard look  respectable,  and  they  left  behind  them  just  su£Bcient  money 
to  pay  the  undertaker's  bills  and  to  erect  four  gravestones.   I  saw  these 
ladies  twice,  and  that  at  an  interval  of  thirty  years      I  made  one  more 
attempt  so  see  them,  and  I  was  more  grieved  than  I  could  have  antici- 
pated, when  the  neighbours  shewed  me  their  newly  closed  graves.    But 
no  one  long  pities  the  dead,  and  I  was,  after  a  while,  glad  that  they  had 
not  been  long  separated.     I  saw  these  ladies  twice ; — and  the  first  time 
that  I  saw  them,  the  only  doubt  was,  which  of  the  four  would  be  first 
married.     I  should  have  fallen  in  love  with  one  of  them  myself,  I  do 
not  know  which,  but  I  understood  that  they  were  all  four  more  or  less 
engaged.     They  were  all  pretty,  they  were  all  sensible,  they  were  all 
goodhumoured,  and  they  knew  the  world,  for  they  had  all  read  RoUin's 
"  Ancient  History."   They  not  only  had  admirers,  but  two  of  them  even 
then  had  serious  suitors.     The  whole  village  of  Littleton,  and  many 
other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  rang  with  the  praises  of  the  ac- 
complished and  agreeable  daughters  of  the  rector ;   nor  were  the  young 
ladies  dependant  for  their  hopes  of  husbands  merely  on  their  good 
qualities ;  they  had  the  reputation  of  wealth,  which  reputation  I  am 
constrained  to  say  was  rather  a  bubble.     The  rectory  of  Littleton  was 
said  to  be  worth  a  thousand  a  year,  but  it  never  produced  more  than 
six  hundred,  and  the  worthy  rector  was  said  to  be  worth  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds.    Bless  himt  he  might  be  worth  that  and  a  great  deal 
more,  but  he  never  possessed  so  much ;  the  utmost  of  his  private  fortune 
was  fifteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  three  per  cents.     It  is  enough  to 
designate  them  by  their  christian  names.     Their  good  old  fiither  used 
to  boast  that  his  daughters  had  really  christian  names.    The  eldest  was 
Mary,  the  second  Martha,  the  third  Anna,  and  the  youngest  Elizabetii. 
The  eldest  was,  when  I  first  knew  them,  actually  engaged  to  a  young 
gentleman  who  had  just  taken  a  wrangler's  degree  at  Cambridge,  and 
had  gained  a  prize  for  a  Greek  epigram.     Such  an  effort  of  genius 
seemed  next  to  miraculous  at  Littleton,  for  the  people  of  that  vOlage 
never  gain  prizes  for  Greek  epigrams.     The  fiirmers,  who  had  heard  of 
his  success,  used  to  stare  at  him  for  a  prodigy,  and  almost  wondered 
that  he  should  walk  on  two  legs,  and  eat  mutton,  and  say  <*  How  do  yon 
do  ?"  like  the  rest  of  the  world.     And  every  body  said  he  was  such  a 
nice  man.    He  never  skipped  irreverently  over  the  river  as  some  young 
men  of  his  age  would  do,  but  always  went  over  the  bridge.     It  was 
edifying  to  see  how  gracefully  he  handed  the  young  ladies  over  the  said 
brieve,  Mary  always  the  last,  though  she  was  the  eldest.     The  young 
squire  of  the  parish  was  generally  considered  as  the  suitor  of  the  second. 
Tlie  third  had  many  admirers ;  she  was  what  is  called  a  showy  young 
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woman,  haying  a  little  of  the  theatrical  in  her  style.  She  was  eloquent, 
lively  and  attitudinizing.  She  had  a  most  heautiiul  voice,  and  her  good 
papa  used  to  say,  *'  My  dear  Anna,  the  sound  of  your  voice  is  very 
delightful,  and  it  does  me  good  to  hear  you  sing  to  your  own  harp- 
sichord, but  I  wish  I  could  hear  you  sing  at  church." — Poor  man  I  he 
did  not  consider  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  hearing  any  other  voice 
while  that  of  the  parish  derk  was  dinging  in  his  ears.  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest,  was  decidedly  the  prettiest  of  the  four :  sentimentality  was 
her  forte,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  her  foible.  She  sighed  much  her- 
self, and  was  the  cause  of  sighing  to  others.  I  little  thought  when  I 
first  saw  them  that  I  beheld  a  nest  of  predestinated  old  maids ;  but  it 
was  so,  and  the  next  time  that  I  saw  them  they  were  all  living  together, 
spinsters.  How  I  was  occupied  the  next  thirty  years  would  be  tedious 
to  relate,  therefore  I  pass  over  that  period  and  come  again  to  Littleton. 

Time  is  like  a  mischievous  urchin  that  plays  sad  tricks  in  our  ab- 
sence, and  so  disarranges  things  and  persons  too,  that  when  we  come 
back  again  we  hardly  know  where  to  find  them.  When  I  made  my  second 
visit  to  Littleton,  the  good  old  rector  had  been  several  years  in  his 
grave ;  and  when  I  asked  after  his  daughters,  I  was  told  that  they  were 
hving,  and  were  together,  and  that  they  occupied  the  white  cottage. 
I  was  rather  pleased  to  hear  that  they  were  single,  though  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  information.  I  knew  that  I  should  be  well  received,  that 
I  should  not  find  all  their  old  affections  alienated  by  new  ties.  I  knew 
that  I  should  not  have  to  encounter  the  haughty  and  interrogatory  eyes 
of  husbands,  that  I  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  accommodating 
myself  to  new  manners,  i  had  indeed  some  difficulty  in  making  my- 
self known,  and  still  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  ladies  the 
one  firom  the  other,  and  connecting  their  present  witJ^  their  past  ap- 
pearance ;  for  Anna's  attitudinizing  days  were  over,  and  Elizabeth  had 
ceased  to  sigh.  But  when  the  recognition  had  taken  place,  we  were 
all  exceedingly  glad  to  see  each  other,  and  we  all  talked  together 
about  every  body,  and  everything  at  once. 

My  call  at  the  white  cottage  was  at  the  latter  end  of  August.  The 
weather  was  fine,  but  there  had  recently  been  much  rain,  and  there  were 
some  few  heavy  clouds,  and  some  little  growling  of  the  wind,  like  the 
aspect  and  tone  of  an  angry  schoolmaster  who  had  just  given  a  boy  a 
sound  thrashing,  and  looks  as  if  he  were  half  inclined  t^  give  him  some 
more.  The  cottage  was  very  small,  very  neat,  very  light.  There  was 
but  one  parlour,  and  that  was  a  very  pretty  one.  A  small  carpet 
covered  the  middle  of  the  room ;  a  worked  fire-screen  stood  in  one 
comer,  a  piece  of  needle-work,  representing  Abraham  going  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  hung  opposite  to  the  door;  shells,  sea^weed,  and  old  china  stood 
on  the  mantlepiece;  an  old  harpsichord,  in  a  black  mahogany  case, 
stretched  its  leviathan  length  along  one  side  of  the  room ;  six  exceed- 
ingly heavy  and  clumsily  carved  mahogany  chairs,  with  high  backs,  short 
legs,  and  broad  square  flat  seats,  any  one  of  which  might  have  accom- 
modated all  the  four  sisters  at  once,  according  to  their  mode  of  sitting, 
stood  around  the  room ;  these  chairs,  I  recollected,  had  been  in  the 
dining-room  at  the  rectory,  but  then  there  was  a  great  lubberly  cub  of 
a  footman  to  lug  them  about.  The  fire-place  was  particularly  neat. 
It  had  an  M  brass  fender  polished  up  to  the  semblance  of  gold,  deli- 
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neating  in  its  psttern  divers  birds  and  beasts,  the  like  of  which  nerer 
entered  Noah's  ark,  but  they  had  a  right  to  go  in  bj  serens,  for  they 
were  as  dean  as  a  penny.  The  poker  looked  like  a  tooth-pick,  tfa« 
shovel  like  an  old-fiishioned  aalt  spoon,  and  the  tongs  like  a  pair  of 
tweezers.  The  little  black  stove  shone  with  an  icy  coldness,  as  if  the 
maid  had  been  scrubbing  it  all  the  morning  to  keep  herself  warm ;  and 
the  cut  paper  was  arranged  over  the  vacant  bars  with  a  cruel  exactitude 
that  gave  no  hopes  of  fire.  The  ladies  themselves  looked  as  cold  as 
the  fire-place ;  and  I  could  hardly  help  thinking  that  a  stove  without  a 
fire,  at  the  cold  end  of  August,  looked  something  like  an  old  maid. 
The  ladies  however  were  very  chatty,  they  all  spoke  together— or 
nearly  so,  for  when  one  began  the  others  went  on,  one  after  another, 
in  the  way  and  after  the  manner  of  a  catch,  or  more  accurately  speak- 
ing, perhaps  somewhat  in  the  similitude  of  a  fugue.  They  talked  very 
loud,  and  sat  very  upright,  which  last  circumstance  I  should  have 
thought  very  conducive  to  health,  but  they  were  not  healthy ;  the 
hct  is  they  Ured  too  sparingly,  for  their  &ther  had  left  much  less  than 
had  been  expected,  and  they  were  obliged  to  keep  up  appearances,  as 
they  still  visited  the  first  families  in  the  neighbouriiood.  By  living 
together  they  had  very  much  assimilated  in  manners,  they  sU  had  the 
same  sharp  shrill  voice,  and  the  same  short  snappy,  not  snappish,  man- 
ner of  speaking. 

When  I  called  on  them  I  had  not  dined,  but  I  suppose  they  had,  for 
they  asked  me  to  stay  and  drink  tea  with  them ;  though  I  should 
have  preferred  dinner  to  tea,  yet  for  the  sake  of  such  old  acquaintance, 
I  was  content  to  let  that  pass.  They  pressed  me  very  much  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  I  yielded,  but  afterwards  I  repented  it.  Single 
elderly  ladies  are  very  much  imposed  on  in  the  article  of  wine ;  ill 
luck  to  those  who  cheat  them  I  Then  we  had  tea.  I  knew  the  old 
cups  and  saucers  again,  and  the  little  silver  tea-pot,  and  the  little  silrer 
cream-jug,  and  the  sugar-tongs,  made  like  a  pair  of  scissars ;  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  tea-urn,  for  it  helped  to  warm  the  room.  The  tea  made  us 
quite  communicative;  not  that  it  was  strong  enough  to  intoxicate,  quite 
the  contrary,  it  was  rather  weak.  I  should  also  have  been  glad  of 
some  more  bread  and  butter,  but  they  handed  me  the  last  piece,  and  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  it,  so  it  went  into  the  kitchen  for  the  maid, 
and  I  did  not  grudge  it  her,  for  she  seemed  by  the  way  to  be  not  much 
better  fed  than  her  mistresses.  She  was  a  neat  respectable  young 
woman. 

After  tea  we  talked  again  about  old  times,  and  I  gave  several  broad 
hints  and  intimations  that  I  should  like  to  hear  their  respectire  histo- 
ries ;  in  other  words,  I  wished  to  know  how  it  was  that  they  had  all 
remained  single  ;  for  the  history  of  an  old  maid  is  the  narratiYe  of  her 
escapes  from  matrimony.  My  intimation  was  well  received,  and  my 
implied  request  was  complied  with.      Mary,  as  the  eldest,  commenced. 

"  I  believe  you  remember  my  friend  Mr.  M ?" 

<*  I  do  so,  and  is  he  living  ?*' 

'<  He  is,  and  still  single." 

I  smiled,  and  said,  '<  Indeed  I"  but  the  lady  smiled  not. 

**  Yes,"  continued  the  narrator,  <<  he  is  still  living  and  still  single. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  him,  but  very  seldom  of  late  years.     Yon 
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remember,  I  dare  ny,  what  a  cheerful  companion  he  was,  and  how  yerj 
polite.  He  was  quite  of  the  old  school,  but  that  was  only  as  regarded 
his  external  manners.  In  his  opinions  he  partook  too  much  of  the 
new  schooL  He  was  one  of  the  hberal  party  at  Cambridg-e ;  and  though 
he  was  generally  a  yery  serious  and  good  man,  he  perplexed  his  hemi 
with  some  strange  notions,  and  when  the  time  came  that  he  should  take 
orders,  he  declined  doing  so,  on  account  of  some  objection  which  he  had 
to  some  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  Some  people  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  no  better  than  a  Sodnian,  though  I  do  not  believe 
he  was  ever  so  bad  as  that.  Still,  however,  it  would  never  do  for  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  to  marry  a  man  who  had  any  doubts  concern- 
ing any  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  We  did  all  in  our  power  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  wrong,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  convince  us  that 
he  was  right ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  con- 
sider himself  a  kind  of  martyr,  only  because  we  talked  to  him.  He 
argued  most  ingeniously  to  shew  that  exact  conformity  of  opinion  was 
not  essential  to  happiness.  But  I  could  not  think  it  correct  to  marry 
a  man  who  had  any  doubts  concerning  the  Articles ;  for,  as  my  iather 
very  justly  observed,  when  a  man  once  begins  to  doubt,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  where  it  will  end.  And  so  the  matter  went  on  from  year  to 
year,  and  so  it  remains  still,  and  so  it  is  likely  to  remain  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.     I  will  never  give  up  the  Thirty-nine  Articles." 

All  the  sisters  said  that  she  was  perfectiy  right ;  and  then  Martha 
told  her  story,  saying,  **  It  was  just  about  the  time  that  you  were 

visiting  Littleton  that  Mr.B ,  who  had  long  paid  me  very  particular 

attention,  made  me  an  o£Fer.     Mr.  B  was  not  a  man  of^ first-rate 

talents,  though  he  did  not  want  for  understanding ;  he  was  also  tolerably 
good  humoured,  though  occasionally  subject  to  fits  of  violence.  His 
fiither,  however,  most  strenuously  objected  to  the  match,  and  from 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  us  he  suddenly  dropped  our  acquaintance, 
and  almost  persecuted  us.  My  fitther  was  a  man  of  high  spirit,  and 
could  not  patiently  brook  the  insults  he  received,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  thereby  his  days  were  shortened.    In  proportion, 

however,  as  the  elder  Mr.  B opposed  our  union,  the  affection  of  the 

younger  seemed  to  increase,  and  he  absolutely  proposed  a  marriage  in 
Scotland,  but  my  fistther  would  never  allow  a  daughter  of  his  to  be 
married  otherwise  than  by  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England.  At 
length  old  Mr.  B  died,  and  then  it  was  thought  that  we  should  be 

married ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  wait  a  decent  time  after  the  old 
gentleman's  death,  in  which  interval  the  young  squire,  whose  attentions 
had  diminished  of  late,  went  up  to  London,  where  he  married  a  widow 
with  a  large  fortune.     They  are  now  living  separately." 

"  You  were  fiuthful  to  your  first  loves,"  I  observed. 

"  But  I,"  said  Anna,  <*  have  a  different  story  to  tell.  I  had  four 
offers  before  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age ;  and  I  thought  that  I  was 
exercising  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain which  was  most  worthy  of  my  choice,  so  I  walked,  and  talked,  and 
sang,  and  played,  and  criticized  with  all  in  their  turn ;  and  before  I 
could  make  up  my  mind  which  to  choose  I  lost  them  idl,  and  gained 
the  character  of  a  flirt.  It  seems  very  unfortunate  that  we  are  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  making  that  decision  which  must  influence  our 
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whole  destiny  for  life,  at  that  rerj  period  when  we  least  know  what 
life  is." 

**  It  is  inexpedient,*'  said  I,  ''  to  entertain  seyend  lovers  at  once." 
<<  I  found  it  inexpedient,"  said  Elizabeth,  **  to  entertain  sereral  lovers 
in  succession.  My  first  lover  won  my  heart  by  flute  playing.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  visiting  in  the  neighbourhood.  My  &ther 
disapproved  the  connexion,  but  I  said  that  I  could  not  live  without  him, 
and  so  a  consent  was  extorted ;  but,  alas  I  my  flute  player's  ship  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  I  heard  of  him  no  more.  My  next 
lover,  who  succeeded  to  the  first  rather  too  soon  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  was  a  medical  man,  and  for  a  marriage  with  hmi  a  reluctant 
consent  was  obtained  from  my  fiither;  but  before  matters  could  be 
arranged,  it  was  found  that  his  business  did  not  answer,  and  he  departed. 
Another  succeeded  to  the  business,  and  also  to  my  affections,  and  a 
third  reluctant  consent  was  extorted ;  but  when  the  young  gentleman 
found  that  the  report  of  my  fiither's  wealth  had  been  exaggerated,  he 
departed  also ;  and  in  time  I  grew  accustomed  to  these  disappointments, 
and  bore  them  better  than  I  exjpected.  I  might  perhaps  have  had  a 
husband,  if  I  could  have  lived  without  a  lover." 

So  ended  their  sad  stories ;  and  after  tea  we  walked  into  the  garden. 
It  was  a  small  garden,  with  four  sides  and  a  circular  centre,  so  small, 
that  as  we  walked  round  we  were  like  the  names  in  a  round  robin,  it 
was  difficult  to  say  which  was  first.  I  shook  hands  with  them  at  part- 
ing, gently,  for  fear  of  hurting  them,  for  their  fingers  were  l<nig,  cold, 
and  fleshless.  The  next  time  I  travelled  that  way  they  were  all  in 
their  graves,  and  not  much  colder  than  when  I  saw  them  at  the 
cottage. 


THE  DEATH-BED. 

BY  T.   HOOD. 


We  watchM  her  breathing  thro'  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro! 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak — 
So  slowly  moved  about ! 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 
To  eke  her  living  out ! 


Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears 
Our  fears  our  hopes  belied — 
We  thought  her  dyinff  when  she  slept. 
And  deeping  whcai  she  died ! 

For  when  the  mora  came  dim  and  sad- 
And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  mom  than  ours! 
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THE  IRISH  LORD  LIEUTENANT  AND  HIS  DOUBLE. 

BY   THE   AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  O^HARA   TALES." 


It  b  really  quite  true  thai  some  time  ago,  and  not  long  ago  either,  there  was  a 
London  gentleman  who  took  a  strange  fit  of  ambition  into  his  head.  His  partial 
friends,  or  himself  alone  of  his  own  accord,  or  he,  in  concert  with  them,  bdieved 
that  he  bore,  in  face,  air,  and  even  in  die  upper  part  of  his  fip:ure,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  certain  nobleman,  who  had  become  higfalj  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  fame  by  brilliant  qualities  of  various  kin£.  In  truUi  there  was  a 
likeness,  but  a  general  one  onlv,  between  him  and  the  celebrated  Duke,  (or 
Marquifr— at  present  we  cannot  declare  which  ought  to  be  the  proper  title,)  and, 
highly  flattered  by  this  penBonal  compliment  of  nature,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
seem  '*  the  very  image.  He  studied  his  original  as  closely  as  the  nobleman's 
appearance  in  public,  in  the  streets,  in  the  parks,  in ''the  house,"  gave  him 
opportunities  for  doing  so ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  observations,  he  changed 
his  elongated  hat  for  one  of  a  round  fashion,  and  his  light  hair  for  a  sandy- 
coloured,  or  haply  (for  we  hate  being  as  demonstrative  as  he  himself  was) 
a  raven-black  wig ;  he  instructed  his  tiulor  how  to  cut  his  coat;  he  spent  hours 
before  his  glass,  practiang  the  very  tie  of  his  neck-cloth— to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  hours  occupied,  by  its  aid,  in  trying  to  imitate  a  bow,  a  smile,  a  turn  of 
the  lip,  or  a  droop  or  a  toss  of  Uie  head.  But,  although  much  was  gained  by 
all  these  adaptations  and  labours,  something  yet  remained  to  be  done,  in  order 
to  procure  a  public  and  general  misconception  of  who  he  was :  for  the  Doublets 
great  louging  consisted  of  a  wish  to  have  people  gaze  after  him  in  the  streets, 
in  proof  of  how  well  he  enacted  his  mute  lie ;  and  here  (as  regarded  self-exhi- 
bition in  the  streets)  lav  his  difficulty.  At  home,  indeed,  or  in  the  houses  of  his 
particular  friends,  while  he  tai  quietly  at  table,  he  succeeded  amazingly  well, 
because,  in  fact,  in  a  sitting  posture,  you  could  not  so  ea^ly  detect  that  his 
figure  was  considerably  sliorter  than  the  noble  one  of  his  supposed  counterpart ; 
but  one  cannot  well  sit  down,  out  of  doors,  in  a  thronged  metropolis ;  unless, 
indeed,  one  sits  in  a  saddle,  on  horseback ;  and  even  if  one  could  do  the  former- 
mentioned  feat,  it  were  of  no  avail  in  this  particular  case,  inasmuch  as  the  roan 
to  be  cheated  out  of  the  admiration  due  exclusively  to  his  own  person,  never 
did  it ;  and  as  to  sitting  in  a  saddle,  our  gentleman  had  no  saddle,  not  to  talk  of 
a  horse's  back  to  put  it  on.  Truth  must  out;  although  ''  a  rrai  gentleman," 
tlie  high  prices  at  which  human  existence,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  enjoyment 
supcF^ded,  must  be  purchased  in  London,  bad  deterred  his  hitherto  economical 
and  rationiU  mind  from  attempting  the  keep  of  a  steed  worthy  of  being  seen  in 
and  about  the  great  citjf . 

But  what  will  not  high  ambition  endeavour  on  the  road  to  its  object?  The 
Double,  after  pondering  the  matter  some  time,  started  off,  after  breakfast,  one 
morning,  to  scrutinize  Uie  studs  of  sundry  livery-stables,  of  respectable  character 
tliough  reasonable  charges ;  and  with  a  vivid  recollection  in  his  mind  of  the 
often-contemplated  horse  most  usually  ridden  about  town  by  his  own  original, 
he  selected,  before  dinner,  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  animal,  and  hired  it,  for 
two  days  in  each  week,  at  not  a  very  extravagant  price.  And  now,  if  ever  a 
man  were  on  his  hobby-horse,  surely  he  was  on  his ;  and  twice  every  week,  for 
months  afterwards,  we  have  seen  him,  at  fashionable  hours,  walking  or  trotting, 
nay,  even  gallopping,  his  new  acquisition,  up  and  down  Piccamlly,  and  by 
Hyde  Park  Comer  into  Grosvenor-place,  and  about  the  Parks,  and  where  not ; 
and  veritable  attention  did  they  both  draw  from  individuals  of  the  passing 
crowds,  who,  having  never  seen  the  true  man  and  horse  any  where  but  in  the 
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open  air,  were  promptly  imposed  upon ;  nor  is  that  all ;  but  once  or  twice 
in  the  Ring  in  Hyde  Park,  we,  and  others  along  with  us— (for,  at  the  time  we 
speak  of,  he  was  beginning  to  be  blown  among  us  knowing  ones,  as  Master 
Shallow  might  say) — ^have  seen  him  bowed,  or  smiled,  or  Id^ed.  finger-tips  to, 
out  of  carriages  which  he  rapidly  pasised  in  the  direction  oppo^te  to  their 
motion ;  and  oh,  intoxicating  spirit  of  fame !  what  a  hapny  glow  did  not  those 
palpable  hits  impart  to  the  countenance  of  the  successful  aspirant !  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  guessed  by  what  process  of  reasoning  (to  say  little  of  feeling)  he  thus 
deemed  himself  honoured  in  his  own  mind,  on  account  of  only  being  mistaken 
for  a  celebrated  person.  What,  then,  were  the  grounds  upon  which  the  poor 
Double  so  anxiously  would  hare  disowned  his  identity  ?  (so  anxiously,  in- 
deed, that  we  do  believe  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  sell  himself  to  the  devil, 
as  Doctor  Faustus  did,  could  the  bargain  have  ensured  to  him  as  perfect  a 
change  into  the  likeness  he  thirsted  after,  as  was  the  change  from  youth  to  age 
ensured  to  the  doctor  by  his  bargain.)  But  'tis  useless  multiplying  que<^ons  ot 
conjectures  on  the  subiect ;  we  only  know  thaJt,  in  a  vein  of  perfect  consistency, 
he  was  nearly  as  proud  of  the  deception  practised  by  his  hired  horse,  as  of  that 
toiled  after  by  himself;  that  he  often  wished  the  poor  brute  were  conscious  of 
the  laurels  he  had  gained ;  and  that  (wiping  his  brows  with  a  handkerchief  in  a 
way  he  had  once  seen  his  better  self  do)  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  after 
returning  from  a  day's  exhibition  about  town,  <*  I  do  own  myself  grateful  and 
proud  for  having  been  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  that  great  man ! " 

And  so  far,  for  months  as  has  been  said,  he  passed  a  very  happy  life ;  when 
suddenly  there  arose  a  prospect  of  great  interruption  to  the  gatbering  of  the 
triumphs  of  his  deceptive  existence.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  nobleman  were 
known  to  have  left  London,  he  could  scarce  hope  to  make  people  go  on  believ- 
ing that  he  was  still  in  London,  unless,  indeed,  he  wished  to  frighten  passengers 
in  the  streets  out  of  their  senses,  by  being  taken  for  the  wraith  or  fetch  of  the 
absent  public  chaiacter.  In  fact,  to  continue  in  the  glory  of  the  occasional 
doubt  tnat  he  was  somebody  else,  the  Double  was  necessitously  chained  to  the 
place,  though  not  to  the  spot  of  the  place,  inhabited  by  that  somebody :  and 
considerable,  therefore,  were  his  anxieties,  and  regrets,  and  sense  of  humiliation, 

when  he  read  in  Uie  papers  that  the  noble  and  gallant of was 

to  go  over  immediately  to  Ireland  as  its  Vice-King,  or  Lord  Lieutenant 

True,  the  high  appointment  flattered  his  vanity,  in  a  kind  of  penonal  war. 
He  felt  it  as  an  aaaitional  homage  very  nearly  paid  to  himself;  and  stnmgly 
was  he  tempted  to  spend  the  summer,  at  least,  in  the  Irish  metropolis,  in  the 
hope  of  coming  in  for  his  just  share  of  the  usual  public,  that  is  street,  worahip, 
to  be  paid  to  the  representative  of  the  representative  of  royalty.  But  then,  fiist 
of  all,  he  feared,  if  ne  did  not  didike,  the  Irish ;  and  they  were  at  that  time 
more  to  be  feared  than  ever,  many  of  the  counties  of  their  country  being  in  open 
insurrection,  famine,  and  t^hus-fever.  And  next,  what  was  he  to  do  for  his 
well-esteemed  horse,  in  Dublin  ?  he  could  not  think  of  purchasing  him,«-the 
price  was  too  much  even  for  ambition  to  pay,  taking  purse  into  account;  but 
bv  no  other  arrangement  could  he  prevail  on  the  owner  of  the  livery-stables  to 
allow  the  dtstingruished  animal  to  float  within  view  of  Ireland's  Eye — (the  little 
icdand  so  called  in  the  bay  of  Dublin) :  and,  in  a  word,  (and,  alas!)  the  newly- 
appointed  Vice-King  sailed  for  his  Irish  capital,  while  his  disconsolate  DouNe 
remained,  still  torn  by  indecision,  in  London. 

Scarce  a  month  had  elapsed,  however,  after  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  arrival  in 
the  land  (sometimes)  of  potatoes,  when  the  good  folks  of  Dublin  began  to  be 
puzzled,  as  their  brethren  of  London  had  been,  bv  the  vision  of  his  copyist, 
riding  about  the  main  streets,  or  along  the  beautiful  quays,  or  in  the  Phoenix 
Park ;  the  horse,  too,  whether  the  London  one  or  not,  being  a  very  good  simili- 
tude. One  foTtimate  circumstance  was  in  favour  of  our  adventurer.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  (though  he  stuck  no  great  bunch  of  shamrock  in  his  hat  or  on  his 
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breast,  and  pointed  at,  or  pressed  his  hand  upon  it,  as  some  people  had  done 
before  him)  was  beginning  to  be  very  popular,  in  consequence  of  a  mode  of 
conduct,  as  manly,  and  as  suitable  to  his  nature,  as  it  viBS  good  in  policy.  In 
truth,  f]X>m  almost  the  day  of  his  arrival,  he  had  thrown  himself  upon  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  asking  the  higher  classes  of  them  to  share  his  hospitidity, 
or  good  humouredly  sharing  theirs ;  and  shewing  himself  in  public,  with  the 
least  ostentation  possible,  to  the  other  classes.  To  come  to  our  point :  he  be- 
gan soon  to  ride  mrough  the  streets,  Texy  often  quite  alone :  and  here,  it  will  be 
pereeived,  was  the  cireumstance  in  favour  of  his  untired  and  untiring  mimic  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Here  was  the  Vice-Sovereign  in  a  situation 
susceptible  of  perfect  imitation  by  one  man  and  horse ;  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
the  lonely  impostor  sometimes  succeeded  to  his  heart's  content  in  consequence; 
hats  and  caps  were  taken  off  to  him  by  men  and  boys  at  either  side  of  the  streets, 
as  he  rode  along,  bowing  and  smiling  to  a  degree  of  similarity  only  conferable 
by  long  practice ;  and  having  heard  that  the  object  of  his  mixed  adoration 
and  s^f-esteem,  had  alighted  one  day  at  the  door  of  a  pastry-cook's  shop,  and 
chatted  amiably  with  the  pretty  girl  behind  the  counter,  he  also  did  dismount 
at  the  door  of  another  shop  of  the  same  kind,  and  did  also  overwhelm  with  a 
sense  of  being  inexpressibly  honoured  and  lifted  out  of  herself,  the  not  as 
pretty  handmaiden  of  the  rival  establisliment ;  and  after  all  this,  he  would  steal 
away,  hone  and  self,  to  deposit  the  former  in  his  liveiy-stable,  and  then  win,  by 
cireuitotts  and  unfrequented  ways,  his  own  humble  lodgings,  and  sit  down,  a 
delighted  man,  to  his  chop  or  his  steak,  not  now  playing  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  to  his  orderly  landlady  or  her  smoke-dried  daughter;  though 
indeed  it  added  to  his  notions  of  self-consequence  in  the  house,  to  hear  them 
begin  to  say  —  even  while  he  strove  to  oisrobe  himself  of  the  character — 
**  now  very  like  he  was." 

But  his  happiness  was  again  doomed  to  be  sadly  interrupted.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  speedily  set  out  upon  a  tour  through 
some  of  the  counties  in  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  disturbed  ones  too!  For  all 
the  reasons — and  more  with  them — given  for  his  internal  troubles  when  he 
heard  of  the  intended  voyage  from  London  to  Dublin,  he  felt  agitated  anew. 
Doubtless,  the  Irish  he  had  met  with  in  Dublin,  itself,  were  not  so  much  to  be 
dreaded  as  he  had  laid  the  thing  down  in  his  own  mind  ;  but  the  barbarians  of 
the  insurrectionary  and  remote  quarters  of  the  country !  the  savages,  whooping 
among  their  hills  and  bogs,  with  scythes  and  pikes  in  their  hands !  His  soul, 
although  nothing  of  its  darling  thirst  for  renown  had  abated,  shrank  from  such 
a  prospect  of  peril.  Besides,  would  there  be  much  glory,  worthy  of  the  name,  to 
be  gained  by  the  mistakes  of  his  person  committed  by  the  populace  of  small 
towns  or  villages,  or  by  peasants  on  the  road  side,  even  suppoang  he  should 
escape  danger?  Yes!  and  a  new  and  brilliant  ray  of  future  fame  flashed  on 
his  soul.  Yes !  by  some  happy  combination  of  circumstances,  in  his  character 
of  Lord  Lieutenant,  he,  also---and  he,  really — ^might  allay  an  Irish  rebellion,  or 
staunch  the  wounds  of  civil  discord.  But  fears,  deadly  fears,  came  on  him 
again.  His  horse  too,  as  in  a  former  case  ? — In  truth,  we  must  a  second  time 
part  from  him  undecided,  and  a  prey  .to  conflicting  wishes  and  doubts,  longings 
and  terrors ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  after  some  other  things,  let  us  occupy  our- 
selves a  little  with  his  reality. 

This  was  not  a  year  of  rank  insurrection,  in  any  of  the  usually  disturbed 

Sliat  is,  starving)  districts  of  Ireland.  Great  outrages  were  not  committed  by 
e  neglected,  uneducated,  and  despairing  peasantry.  The  chief  feature  of 
their  refractory  spirit,  for  the  season,  was  evinced  in  combinations  and  determi- 
nations not  to  cut  down  the  com  of  any  of  their  land  owners,  no  matter  of  what 
degree,  who,  during  the  speechifying  of  a  recent  election,  we  believe,  had 
thought  proper  to  give  them  rather  hard  words. 
*'  An'  so,  we're  not  as  much  as  to  lay  a  finger  on  the  poor  Capt'us  whate, 
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^ther,  Con  ?"  asked  one  of  a  body  of  IcgisJaton  amonff  them,  who  were  as- 
sembled, by  stealUi,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  nirht,  in  an  old  barn,  for  the  parpose 
of  organizing  the  rebellions  proceedings  of  the  next  da^ ; — it  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  querist  spoke  in  a  tone  of  mock  compassion  tot  '*  the  poor  Capf  n,"* 
while  his  features  expressed  a  bitter  sneer. 

*^  The  diFvle  a  gndn  of  id  'ill  ever  lie  in  shape,  wid  help  from  our  hoi j 
Boman  reaping-hooks,  Micky,  morhouchal^^  answered  Con,  who  might  be  termed 
chairman  of  their  committee  of  public  safety,  though,  indml,  he  was  only  squat- 
ted on  a  thin  lair  of  old  straw,  accidentally  found  in  the  empty  ban. 

*'  Och,  an'  its  like,  if  we  don't  cut  it  for  him,  that  hell  be  forced  to  send  a 
little  way  to  the  north  for  ^e  nate  Orange  hands,"  remarked  a  third, — ^  becase, 
ye  see,  boys,  we're  only  all  a  set  o'  the  bfl^te-brutes  o'  Romans  that's  to  be  found 
about  him,  in  these  parts,  and  that  he  said,  out  afore  all  the  gintlemen,  th* 
other  day,  waie'nt  fit  to  be  touched  wid  a  pair  o'  tongs,  so  we  ware'nt,  the  Lord 
look  down  on  us!" — 

^  Amin,"  assented  Mickr — ^'^  an'  since  if  he  can  stop  his  nose  at  us,  afore  the 
whate  b  ripe,  he  can  do  widout  us,  when  its  ready  to  shell  idself  about  the  fields." 

*'  That* s  a  thruth,"  said  another — ^  an',  sure,  when  the  people  that  God 
plaised  to  put  in  a  oountiy,  aren't  fit  to  cut  the  harrest  that  God  put  in  it  too, 
why,  thin,  the  Capt'n  must  only  thry  to  send  for  the  Orangemen,  the  few  hun- 
dred miles,  as  my  gossip  here  tonld  ye  afore  me,  or  else  see  how  many  lale, 
honest  boTs,  like  'em,  he'U  be  able  to  get  in  the  baronv." 

*'  An'  they're  asily  counted,"  resumed  Con,  the  cnairman — ^*'  four  of  'em« 
all  in  a  lump ;  ould  Spear,  wid  the  head  shakin'  on  his  shouldhers,  like  the 
last  lafe  on  the  top  of  a  papalar — ^he  that  cries  '  amin '  to  his  reverence,  the 
ministher,  in  the  church,  every  Sunday — ould  Spear,  I  say,  is  one ;  thru  there's 
the  two  Hucks,  brothers,  the  wavers ;  the  only  bodies  that  hears  auld  Spear  in 
the  church,  or  does  be  tibere  to  hear  him,  barrin  the  ministher's  oun  vAie  and 
childher,  and  the  Capt'n  himself,  long  life  to  him— an'  to  his  whate,  too— the 
Hucks  is--stop— oulu  Spear  is  one— yes— the  two  Hucks  is  three — craturs  so 
worn  away  with  the  shuttle,  and  goin  in  winther  to  a  could  church,  that—  but, 
look  up  there,  boys!"—- cried  the  speaker,  suddenly  interrupting  himself,  as  he 
stared  towards  the  roof  of  the  bam.  The  eyes  of  all  the  other  rebels  followed 
his,  and  fixed  upon  the  face  of  a  man  which  was  visible  thro'  a  rent  in  the 
thatch,  and  which  earnestly  regarded  them. 

^  It's  Connors,  the  informer!"  shouted  Micky — ^  out  wid  us,  boys,  an'  let 
us  give  him  what  some  of  us  owes  him,  at  last!" 

*'  I'm  no  Connors,  and  I'm  no  informer,"  said  the  man  overhead,  ''  stop 
where  ye  are,  boys,  and  look  at  my  fiitures  again." 

*'  By  the  mortial  man !"  cried  one  of  the  conspirators,  a  young  taciturn,  sad* 
browed  fellow,  who  previously  had  not  uttered  a  word,  tho  he  now  spoke  with 
remarkable  liveliness  of  voice  and  manner,  as  he  sprang  finom  his  primitive 
seat  on  his  heels  by  the  rough  wall  of  the  building — **  By  the  mordal  man, 
an'  he  says  thrue ! — it's  poor  Ned  Cahill  is  in  it,  if  he's  a  livin'  man  this 
night!—" 

"  You're  not  far  off  from  the  mark,  Peery  O'Dea,"  replied  the  intruder — 
^  and,  now  that  you're  sure  o'me  won't  you  and  the  other  boys  let  me  drop 
down  amonff  ye,  to  discoorse  one  word  ?" — He  prepared  to  descend  thro'  the 
aperture  as  he  spoke ;  his  face  disappeared  from  it ;  his  legs,  his  body,  took  the 
place  of  the  former ;  then  he  swung  an  instant,  by  the  hands,  from  the  rude 
joists  of  the  loof,  and  saying — ^**  tisn't  the  same  way  some  people  'ud  like  to  see 
me  hanffin',  boys" — he  ali^ted  firmly  on  his  outspread  leet,  in  the  middle  of 
the  earthen  floor  of  the  ba^.  There  was  ease,  agility,  and  boldness  in  all  his 
motions  while  accomplidiing  this  not  unperilous  descent ;  and  now,  the  rush- 
light which  illuminea  the  council  of  the  disaffected  Irish,  showed  the  person  of 
a  slight-limbed  man  of  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  broad  chest  and  shoulders. 
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and  a  well-favouied  face,  of  wMch  the  only  disagreeable  ezpresaon  was  the 
suspicious  curl  of  the  brow,  and  the  sidelong  qui^  glance  ofthe  eye. 

'<  Musha,  my  poor  fellow !  poor  Ned !''  lesnmed  Peeiy  O'Dea,  hastening  to 
him,  and  there  were  tears  in  Peeiy's  eyes,  and  a  tremor  in  his  limbs,  while  Siev 
interchanged  the  usual  salute — ^Idssiiw  each  other's  cheeks,  as  they  held  each 
other's  hands.  The  other  peasants  looked  on,  with  various  expressions  of  count- 
enance. Some  shewed  sympathy ;  some  anxiety,  perhaps  for  themselves ;  and 
one  or  two  regarded  the  new-comer,  as  if  forming  a  selfish  resolution  towards 
him. 

'*  And  how  is  Nelly,  ma-bouchal  P''  demanded  Ned  Cahill. 

"  The  only  sisther  o'  yees  is  brave  an'  hearty,"  answered  Peery  O'Dea — 
^  if  it  wasn't  for  thinldn'  a  flpreat  daile  about  you,  Ned,  an'  crying,  moruin', 
noon,  and  night,  on  the  head  of  it  all." 

**  An'  her  weenoeh  ?"  continued  Cahill. 

**  As  fine  a  lump  of  a  boy  as  ever  you  ^^-"  began  the  vain  father.  His  bro* 
ther-iu-law  interrupted  him. 

^  Oh,  well,— sure  I  know,  Peery ;  Nelly's  gor^oon  11  want  no  praises  you 
can  give  him :  but  that's  not  the  business,  now.  I  cum  here,  a  good  stretch  o' 
road,  to  spake  o'  something  else  to  you  and  the  boys  foment  me,  only  I  'm 
hungry,  not  to  say  drouthy,  an'  'ud  ax  a  bit  an'  a  sup  afore  I  make  my  norar 
tion ;  80  you'll  just  step  out,  «kmcA,  and  beg  a  mouthful  for  me  from  Nellr, 
and  tell  her  111  see  her,  may  be,  the  niffht,  afore  I  take  to  my  thravels  again. 

^  /11  run  out,"  vdunteerod  one  of  me  two  men,  whom  we  have  mentioned 
as  glancinflr  at  Cahill  in  a  questionable  way, — ^  I'll  run  out,  Peery,  an'  you  can 
be  stoppin' wid  your  brother-in-law." 

*'  No,"  said  Cahill,  fixing  npon  him  an  expressive  look — ^^  no,  neighbour, 
(we're  all  neighbours  afther  a  manner,  tho'  I  won't  take  id  on  me  to  say  I  ever 
flaw  much  of  you  afore) ;  but  no,  neither  Peery  nor  you  need  go  now.  Con, 
my  boy,"  tunung  hastily  to  the  ex-chief  of  the  assembly,  "  you  and  I  are  ould 
-^ends,  an'  you'U  tlunk  it  no  great  throuble  to  run  and  ax  a  morsel  to  ate  for  a 
hungry  and  a  tired  man." 

*' Your  afUier  just  savin  it,  Ned  a-vtcA,"  responded  Con,  and  he  arose  and 
strode  towards  the  badly-seeured  and  crazy  door  of  the  bam.  *'  TU  let  you 
out,  my  own  self,"  continued  Cahill, — ^  there,"  holding  the  door  only  a  little 
way  apart,  while  he  again  glanced  keenly  around  him,  ^'  and  now,  God  speed 
you :''  he  shut  the  door,  and  secured  it  as  he  had  found  it ;  *'  an'  you  and  I, 
Peery,  can  just  step,  fhe  closest  of  any,  to  the  dour ;  for  who  knows  who  mi^ht 
be  on  the  scent  of  one  of  us  abroad ;  there's  great  temptation,  boys,"  turmng 
to  the  legislators,  as  he  drow  a  pistol  from  his  breast, ''  great  temptation  even 
among  neighbours  sometimes,  in  the  reward  offered  for  the  head  of  a  poor 
outlaw." 

Short  answers,  yet  such  as  sympathized  with  Cahill's  well-known  position, 
or  seemed  to  do  so,  came  from  the  greater  number  of  his  hearers  after  he  had 
spoken :  but  Peer^  O'Dea  was  greatly  moved ;  his  friends  heard  him  groan  as 
he  tumed  away  his  face. 

**  It's  a  long  time  since  you  cum  this  road  afore,  Ned,"  romarked  the  Micky 
before  named,  *'  tho'  we  hard  tell  of  you  showing  yourself,  hero  and  there^  in 
other  places." 

'*  Aye,  Micky,  the  life  I'm  forced  to  keep  isn't  the  pleasantest :  hero  an'  thero, 
as  you  say,  good  weather  an'  bad ;  sleepin'  little,  and  never  two  nights  together 
-on  the  same  road,  an'  never  undher  a  cnristian  roof,  but  out  in  the  fields  at  the 
snug  side  of  a  stack,  or  in  a  wood,  or  in  a  plantation,  or  near  the  fox's  hole,  or 
down  by  the  river  near  the  otter's  bed;  and  all  for  fear  of  what  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  The  neighbours  aro  very  good  to  me — I'll  never  deny  id ;  and,  as 
yet,  I  have  no  rason  to  be  in  dread  or  doubt  of  any  one;  but  Uie  roward  in  the 
proclamations  is  a  heavy  one ;  that's  all  I  have  to  say." 
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Be  started  slightly,  Peery  sharing  his  emotion,  as  a  woman^s  rotoe  came  to 
the  door  at  the  outside,  high  in  anxiety  if  not  lamentation.  Cahill,  after  lis- 
tening a  moment,  hastily  undid  a  second  time  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  using, 
however,  some  caution  still,  and  after  saying  in  a  whisper  to  Peery,  *'  look  about 
you,"  opened  his  arms  to  embrace  his  only  sister,  whom  he  had  not  for  a  long 
time  seen,  and  who  was  his  nearest  surviving  relation. 

Their  meeting  evinced  deep  and  true  affection  on  both  sides.  The  young 
woman  had  an  interesting  if  not  handsome  face,  and  it  and  her  person  just 
began  to  indicate  the  matronly  change,  which  her  characters  and  duties  of  wife 
and  mother  were  working  in  ner  mind.  She  wept  abundantly,  while  her  arms 
surrounded  his  neck,  and  her  face  lay  hidden  on  nis  bosom ;  but  for  some  mi- 
nutes her  attempts  to  speak  could  not  get  beyond,  **  oh,  Ned !  oh,  poor  Ned ! " 
Nor  was  the  rough  man  she  clung  to  unmoved. 

At  length  they  began  to  talk  a  little  more  freely,  and  calling  to  mind  the 
claim  which  her  brother  had  forwarded  by  Con  upon  her  hospitali^,  Maiy 
ODea  caused  the  outlaw  to  sit  down  near  the  door,  with  his  back  to  the  wall, 
upon  her  ample  cloak  folded  into  a  temporary  cushion ;  and  confronting  him, 
sitting  also  "  on  her  hunkers,"  she  gave  him  to  eat  of  the  plain  fare  she  was 
able  to  snatch  up  at  home,  and  to  drink,  too,  out  of  a  bottle  of  ^  potheen,"  diluted 
with  water.  During  her  attentions,  and  his  industry  in  consequence  of  them, 
Mary  looked  every  oUier  instant  at  her  brother's  features,  or  scanned  his  person, 
or  perhaps  the  state  of  his  attire,  while  tears  still  flowed  down  her  cheeis,  and 
plaintive  mutterings  escaped  her.  Poor  Maiy,  poor  as  she  was,  deserves  to  be 
called  a  good  specimen  of  the  only  really  beautiful  existence  under  Heaven's 
sun,  a  true-hearted  and  gentle-hearted  woman ;  she  possessed,  too,  as  may  ap- 
pear, what  (thank  Providence !)  often  mixes  up  with  female  exceUence  in  the 
softest  shape,  a  strong,  prompt  mind,  and  a  sacred  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  An'  won't  you  stop  wid  us  the  night,  Ned,  ogftaw  ?"  she  asked,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  hasty  meal. 

**You  oughtn't  to  say  to  me,  wtnCl  you,  Ned,  but  can  you,  Mary,  nka. 
chree^^  he  answered,  turning  his  head  to  the  door  to  note  if  Peery  continued  to 
do  duty  at  it,  with  ^e  pistol  he  had  slipped  into  his  hand,  *^  that's  what  you 
ought  to  say  to  me,  Mary ;  but  little's  the  use  in  thinkin'  of  the  thing  the  heart 
'ud  like  best  to  do,  when  a  body  isn't  able  to  do  it" 

^  ill  do  something  to  get  you  lave  to  do  tkat^  Ned,  my  dear,  afore  I'm  many 
days  oulder,"  resumed  Mary,  glancing  at  her  husband,  and,  with  a  nod  of  her 
head,  looking  expressively  at  her  brother,  while  she  spoke  in  a  low,  cautious 
voice. 

^  Maiy !  Mary  asthore  !  "  he  said,  in  the  lowest  whisper,  although  its  cadence 
betokened  sudden  and  deep  emotion, "  what  are  you  for  saying;  girl  ?  get  up^ 
and  come  this  way  wid  me. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  into  a  comer  of  the  bam,  where  they 
were  far  removed  from  the  peasants. 

«<  What's  this,  at  all  ?"  he  continued,  '*tell  me  in  one  word,  Mary ! " 

"  I  know  all  about  it  at  last,  Ned,  and  I'll  do  my  best  to  free  you  from  the 
outlawry,"  she  replied. 

*^  Duout  r  he  cried  impatiently ;  "  the  woman  has  taken  lave  of  her  seven 
senses! — all  about  what?  and  what  would  you  dhrame  o'  doing?  and  who 
tould  you,  Mary,  if  you  do  know  all  ?" 

*«  Himself,  Ned." 

**  Peery  ?  his  ownself  ?"  he  demanded.  "  No  other  cratur ;  who  could  ?  Poor 
fellow,  be  couldn't  long  keep  it  from  me ;  the  heart  in  his  body  is  too  sthraight, 
and  it  loves  and  likes  us  both  too  well  to  let  him  lie  down  quietly,  and  you — " 

"  Whisht,  Mary,  for  your  life!  whisht!"  he  cast  his  habitually  suspicious  eyes 
all  round  him  ;  "  musha,  but  he's  a  bora  fool  of  his  mother  to  open  his  lips  to 
you  a  word  about  it!  an'  tell  me,  Marj*,  what  are  you  goin' to  do?  what  cam 
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you  thry  that  wouldn't  be  against  your  own  husband — the  father  of  your 
weenochP^  he  continued,  passionately,  **and  daare  you,  Mary— daaie  you 
attempt  any  thing  so  unnaatural  as  that  ?  Mary,  my  curse  be  upon  your  head — 
and  I  will  pray  to  our  father  and  our  mother  to  curse  you  out  of  their  graves,  if 
yon  let  only  the  thought  of  it  come  into  your  mind!*'  She  several  times  strove 
to  speak,  he  seemed  resolved  to  afford  her  no  opportunity ;  "  five  over  thinldng 
of  it,  I  warn  you  t*'  he  went  on,  "  and  now  good  bye,  and  God  bless  you,  if  you 
deserve  his  blessing ;  good  bye,  Mary,  1*11  see  vou  again  as  soon  as  I  can !" 
He  hastily  turned  from  her,  and,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door,  continued 
speaking  to  the  peasants,  without  an  instant's  pause, "  I'm  goin'  my  road,  boys, 
and  as  my  time  is  short,  I  must  say  what  I  have  to  say  to  ye,  at  a  hop-and-a- 
jump;  so  here  it  is.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  down  among  ye  the  morrow 
morning.  He's  to  stop  vid  a  good  frind  of  yours,  I  hear,  and  that's  like  as 
if  he  wasn't  far  off  from  being  a  good  frind  himself.  I  don't  want  to  advise 
ye  to  be  good  boys  foment  his  eyes ;  sure  you'll  thrate  him  well  of  your  own 
accord,  becase  ye  all  know  he  manes  well  to  us,  (the  first  of  his  kind  that  ever 
said  so,  at  laste,)  and  morebetoken  becase  he  goes  about  the  poor  counthry  like 
a  man  that  has  thrust  in  its  poor  people;  ridin'  his  horse,  sometimes,  amost 
alone,  along  bye  roads  and  botheensj  as  simple,  ay,  and  a  great  dail  simpler 
than  some  o'  the  little  squireens  nigh  hand  to  us;  well,  if  its  a  thing  that  dap- 
tain  Lighton  axes  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  ax  ye  to  cut  his  harvest,  it  would 
only  be  a  good  turn,  afVher  all,  not  to  refuse ;  and  it  may  sarve  yourselves ;  and 
may  be  it  might  sarve  me,  too,  in  an  endayvour  I'm  goin'  to  make  to  get  lave 
to  come  home  from  my  rambles,  and  take  to  aming  an  honest  mouthful  again ; 
and  so,  there's  what  I'm  come  a  begging  to  ye  for ;  and  now,  the  good  night 
to  ye,  boys,  or  the  top  o'  the  morning;  for  that  matter  the  days  breakin' 
already.    God  speed  ye." 

'*  Peery  o'  Dea,"  he  added,  whispering  his  brother-in-law,  *'  help  me  to  open  this 
ottld  door,  quick,  quick!  and  out  vid  you  now  like  a  hurler  afore  me !  and  let  us 
run  over  a  field  or  two  together.  I  want  to  spake  to  you,  and  keep  vou  free  of 
barm !  Come,  man,  hurry!"  He  seized  Peery's  arm,  and  almost  forced  him 
through  the  door- way;  and  when  Mary  and  some  of  the  peasants  went  out  to 
look  uier  them,  the  brothers-in-law  were  no  where  to  be  seen.  Mary  pondered 
a  moment,  shook  her  head,  and  then  bent  her  steps  homeward,  little  changed 
in  the  resolution  she  had  taken  to  try  and  restore  her  brother  to  society. 

"  What  fools'  talk  has  ^passed  between  you  and  Mary,  Peery  O'Dea  ?"  asked 
Cahil],  when  they  had  gamed  their  nlace  of  concealment,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle  which  overhung  3ie  main  road  to  their  village. 

^'  Ned,"  answered  Peery,  '*  you  know  I've  tould  her  all ;  don't  fly  in  a  pas- 
sion wid  me ;  I  saw  ye  discoorsin'  together  in  the  bam,  and  it  was  asy  to  guess 
what  Mary  was  sayin'  to  you." 

*'  An'  that's  the  way  you  keep  your  promise  wid  me?"— Questioned  Ned. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  Ned  CahiU,  (utkore.  It  was  lyin'  like  a  heavy  stone  on 
my  heart.  Sure  enough,  we  both  thought  it  would  be  for  the  best ;  I  to  hould 
my  tongue  an'  thry  to  work  for  her  an'  we  weenochy  while  you  were  only  forced 
to' hide  yourself  for  a  start  But  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ned;  the  momin'  I 
hard  o'  them  takin'  you,  I  set  off  for  the  jail  dour,  to  give  myself  up  to  them 
in  your  stead,  as  it  well  become  me  to  do ;  an'  notbin' but  the  news  I  lamed 
on  the  road  o'  your  breakin'  jail,  an'  givin'  'em  leg  bail,  the  thing  that  put  the 
outlawry  on  you,  afther  all,  poor  boy,  uothin'  but  that  sent  me  home  agin. 
Ay,  an'  I  have  more  to  sav  to  you,  Ned  CahiU ;  the  first  moment  I  hear  o' 
your  fallen  into  their  clutches  a  second  time,  I'll  be  on  the  road  to  the  iail  dour 
a  second  time  too ;  for  I  can't  ate  by  day,  nor  sleep  by  night,  thinkin^  o'  you. 
An'  afther  all  we  can  say  about  Mary  and  the  child,  my  heart  tells  me  I'm 
not  doin'  a  thing  that  a  man  ought  to  do." 

*'  Bother  an'  botheration,  Peery ;  do  you  mane  to  tell  me,  even  if  it  did 
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happen  that  I  was  locked  up  afin,  that  it  would  he  the  part  of  a  man  to  start 
himself  off,  of  his  own  accora,  from  wife  an'  weenock;  to  say  nothin'  o'  the 
poor  ould  father  o'  you,  sittin*  at  home  hy  the  fire ;  an'  let  them  send  yoa  for 
life  across  the  wide  seys,  if  they  didn't  take  the  life  from  you  afinehaad?  I 
tell  you,  man,  you  have  your  duties  laid  out  for  yoa  on  this  yearth ;  as  for  me, 
no  one  is  dependin'  on  me,  and  no  one  'ud  miss  me,  harrin'  yourself  an'  Mary  ; 
an'  even  ye  only  for  the  sorrow,  an'  nothing  at  all  for  the  loss ;  an'  I'm  not  a 
hoy  given  to  manyin',  I  don't  think  the  notion  of  id  'ill  ever  come  into  my 
head  agin ;  for,  in  throth,  Peeiy,  from  the  day  I  helped  to  cany  poor  Cauth 
Farrel  to  the  berrin-ground,  afther  the  long  sickness  tluit  made  her  a  light  load 
to  carnr  any  where  s^ore  it  ended  her  days" — CidiiU's  voice  changed,  and  his 
eyes  fell — ^^  from  that  day  to  this,  Peery,  though  I  was  a  younger  haj  then,  I 
never  saw  the  colleen  I'd  care  to  be  Udnkin'  of;  no,  nor  wanted  to  see  her 
neither.  But  we'ere  talkin'  a  power  o'  rauwutuMk  here,  in  this  ould  place.  Tell 
me,  Peery,  an'  don't  tell  me  any  thing  but  the  thruth,  how  much  o'  the  raal 
business  did  you  blab  out  to  Mfury  ?" 

'<  I  didn't  hide  a  single  bit  o'  Uie  raal  business,  Ned.  I  tould  her  that  it  was 
myself  (an'  you  not  wia  us  nor  in  the  sacret)  that  went  up  to  Lighton's  hovse 
that  night,  for  the  arms,  along  wid  the  other  boys ;  an'  I  tould  her  you  only 
follied  us  to  get  me  home  out  o'  danger,  when,  by  bad  luck,  you  found  out 
what  I  was  coin'  to  do ;  and  that,  when  the  Peelers  purshued  us,  afther  we  got 
the  guns  and  pistols,  and  were  hard  and  close  on  my  thrack,  you  ran  up  to  me, 
Ned,  and  forced  my  gun  from  me,  an'  made  me  turn  off  home  by  a  cross-cut; 
och,  Ned !  if  it  could  come  into  my  mind  that  night,  what  you  were  goin'  to 
do-" 

*'  Phu,  Peer^,  I  never  meant  they  should  ketch  either  of  us,  when  I  took 
your  gun,  an'  if  you  were  bid  by  me  to  use  your  legs  sooner,  they  never  would 
have  to  tell  that  they  came  up  wid  me;  'twas  our  argufyin'  the  thing  that 
spiled  all.  Well,  no  matther  now.  Just  listen  to  me  over  agin.  What's 
Maiy  goin*  to  do,  to  thiy  an'  get  me  free  o'  the  outlawry  P  can  you  tell  me 
that,  Peeiy  ?"  Peeiy  solemnly  protested  he  oould  not.  He  had  never  heard 
his  wife  mention  the  subject.  Cahiil  looked  grave,  and,  after  a  pause,  kindling 
into  a  rage,  said,  **  By  the  sky  over  us !  if  my  sistiier,  my  father's  and  my 
mother's  oaughther,  ever  attempts  the  like  of  it,  I  could  \m  her  witii  my  own 
hand!" 

Peery  asked  what  he  meant ;  and  it  was  obvious,  from  his  perfectiy  uncon- 
scious manner,  that  he  did  not  share  with  his  brother-in-law  a  single  doubt  of 
Mary. — Cahiil  evaded  answering  him. 

**  Vou  must  stop  the  day  by  my  side,  Peery— that's  all ;  or  as  much  of  the 
day,  at  laste,  as  'ill  be  wantin  to  do  what  I  mane  to  doe  in.  An',  first  of  all,  let 
us  hide  here  till  the  Lord  Lieutenant  passes  by  to  Mr.  Lowe's  big  house ;  I'd 
like  to  see  him,  that  I  may  know  him  again ;  an'  he'll  soon  come  now,  for  Mr. 
Lowe  expects  him  to  the  great  break'ast" 

Accordingly,  both  remained  in  the  old  ruin  some  hours,  peering  out  up<m  the 
road  through  narrow  window-slits  in  its  walls.  And  Ned  CahiU  seoned  to  have 
gained  true  information  as  to  the  movements  of  Vice-Royalty.  After  some 
time  distant  shouts  reached  them ;  they  watched  the  top  line  of  the  hilly  road ; 
the  uproar  came  nearer ;  clouds  of  dust  arose  in  view ;  and,  dimly  seen  uuoug^ 
it,  down  streamed  and  trundled  the  crowds  of  peasantry,  who  were  drawing  Us 
Excellency,  with  ^Iken  ropes,  in  his  open  carriage,  and  the  huge  crowds  who, 
jumping  and  capering,  were  before  them,  beside  them,  and  behind  them ;  and 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  other  genUemen  of  the  place,  on  horseback,  in  front ;  **  an'  not  a 
soger  nor  a  Peeler  to  be  seen !" — as  the  ecstatic  mob  declared,  and  truly  de- 
clared ; — ^the  ecstiitic  mob,  who,  not  two  years  before,  had  been  enjoying  the 
Insurrection  Act,  and  who  have  not  remained  quite  ecstatic,  ever  since  thai 
blessed  morning. 
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*'  Vm  tould  I'll  know  him  in  the  carriage  by  his  takin  off  his  hat  and  makin 
all  manner  o'  bows  and  fine  manners  to  the  people ;" — soliloquized  Cahill, 
looking  close,  as  the  frantic  rout  whirled  onward  the  truly  and  meritedly  popu« 
lar  Lord  Lieutenant,  often  tumbling  over  each  other,  in  the  miserable  zeal  of 
each  and  all  to  '*  have  one  pull  at  the  ropes." 

**  Well,  an'  there  I  seen  him,  sure  enough,"  resumed  Cahill,  *'  an'  it  'ill  be 
Guare  if  I  don't  know  him  ag^n,  aAer  he  ates  his  break'ast — ^much  good  may  it 
GO  him,  every  bit  an'  sup  of  id." 

At  Mr.  Lowe's  hall-door  the  people  permitted  his  Excellency  to  stop.  Their 
parish  priest  there  read  him  a  little  address,  to  which  he  replied  kindly,  in  im- 
promptu. Again  we  have  to  notice  the  correctness  of  Ned  Cahili's  ]»ivate 
sources  of  inrormation.  Captain  Lighten,  who,  with  other  gentlemen,  had 
ridden  out  that  morning  to  meet  the  great  man,  handed  a  note  into  the  car- 
riage. The  Lord  Lieutenant,  interrupting  a  few  words  of  conversation  with 
the  parish  priest,  immediately  glanced  once  at  it,  and  then,  saying  something  in 
a  low  voice,  gave  it  to  his  late  reverend  panegyrist,  who,  having  perused  it  in 
his  turn,  thus  addressed  the  assembled  thousands. 

'^  My  good  people — down  to  this  morning  ye  have  refused,  even  against  my 
request,  to  cut  Captain  Lighton's  com ;  here  is  his  Excellency,  the  l^rd  Lieu- 
tenant Greneral,  and  General  Grovemor  of  Ireland,  and  your  friend,  if  you  will 
let  him,  by  deserving  his  friendship, — and  through  my  mouth  his  Excellency  is 
pleased  to  ask  ye,  wUl  you,  or  will  you  not,  save  the  blessed  harvest  that  Divine 
Providence " 

"  We  will,  plase  his  Majisty  and  your  Riverince ;"  interrupted  a  voice  very 
like  that  of  **  Con ;" — **  we  wiU,  out  o'  glory  to  Attn  for  axin  us,—  an'  for  another 
little  rason,  becase  poor  Ned  Cahill,  that  we're  all  sony  for,  an'  love  an'  like, 
is  aither  bidding  us  do  the  same  thing  aforehand." 

*'  Ned  Cahill !  the  poor  outlaw !"  resumed  the  good  priest,  forgetting  a  little 
chagrin  he  had  felt,  on  the  head  of  being  cheated  out  of  a  very  pretty  perora*' 
tion,  by  Con's  interruption :  and  he  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  began  to  discourse 
anew,  in  seeming  earnestness. 

Ned  CahiU  and  Peery  O'Dea  soon  had  proof,  from  a  changed  hiding-place, 
that  the  people  respected  Con's  pledge  as  their  spokesman ;  shouting  and 
capering,  and  brandishing  their  sickles,  hundreds  of  them  rushed  into  the  Cap« 
tain's  fields,  and  simultaneously  attacked  all  the  ripe  com  the^  could  find. 

And  still  the  outlaw  showed  a  knowledge  of  how  more  important  people 
were  to  act  upon  that — ^to  him — ^memorable  day.  Having  again  spirited  Peeiy 
along  with  him  to  a  convenient  place  of  ambush,  he  watched,  earnestly,  the 
expected  approach  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  along  a  bye-road  leading,  zig-zag, 
from  Mr.  Lowe's  house.  Peery  knew  his  purpose  by  this  time,  and  awaited  its 
issue  with  his  own  mental  reservations  of  what  he  would  do,  should  evil  come 
of  Ned's  bold  thought 

**  Whisht,  Peery ! "  cried  CahiU,  catching  his  arm,  as  he  glanced  over  the 
hedge  of  the  road,  with  a  sparkling  eye,  and  suddenly  flaring  cheeks  :-~*^  here 
he  is,  sooner  than  I  or  others  had  a  notion  of! — and  ridin  quite  alone,  too,  by 
the  Powers ! — ^not  an  edge-a-gong^  nor  Misther  Lowe,  himself,  wid  him ! — well, 
an'  that's  ouare !  bud  I  s'pose  Uiey're  behind  the  turn  o'  the  road ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  it's  all  the  bether  for  me — so  here  goes,  in  the  name  o'  God  and  good 
luck ! " — and  springing  upon  the  road,  and  fiftUing  instantly  upon  his  knees, 
straight  before  the  object  of  his  soul's  solicitude  and  reverence,  he  continued, — 
*' Oh,  your  Excellency!  oh,  my  Lord  Lieutenant! — oh,  plaise  your  Majisty, 
hear  one  word  from  a  poor,  heart-sore  man !" 

**  Wha — a — t,  what,  what,  friend  ?"  stuttered  the  person  he  addressed,  en- 
deavouring to  rein  in  and  quiet  his  horse,  who  had  been  amazingly  startled  at 
the  sudden  vision  of  CahiU  ;  and,  indeed,  the  horse's  master  did  not  speak  or 
look  like  a  man  of  perfect  presence  of  mind. 
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**  My  life,  my  life!"  resumed  Cahill ;  '*  wait,  your  honoar,  my  Lord  Lieule- 
naDt,  an'  Til  bould  him  for  you ;" — ^and  he  jumped  up  and  grafted  the  horse's 
reins — ^*  an*  now " 

'^  Let  go,  fellow !  let  go !  *' — screamed  the  rider,  in  increased  terror,  for,  fiom 
CahilVs  brogue  and  impassioned  pronunciation,  he  had  mistaken  the  possessiTe 
pronoun  which  the  supplicant  had  placed  before  the  word  ''  life." 

**  Och,  an'  won't  1,  your  Majisty,  won't  I,  when  you  only  hear  me  niake  one 
word ! — sure  I'm  no  one  else  in  Uie  world,  bud  poor  Cahill  the  ouUaw,  that 
your  Majisty —  " 

**  Outlaw !"  repeated  the  other — **^  savage  yillain !  do  you  mean  to  murder  me  ?^ 

**  Murder  you,  my  Lord  Lieutenant!"  repeated  poor  Cahill,  in  his  turn, 
letting  go  the  reins,  and  starting  back,  aghast,  with  clasped  hands — ^  By  the 
blessed  stars  in  the  sky !  I  love  an'  like  you  so  well,  that  1  wouldn't  harm  a  hair 
o'  your  horse's  mane,  let  alone  one  o'  your  own  head^  for  the  round  world 
stuffed  full  of  goold!" 

*'  And  why  do  you  carry  that  pistol,  then  P"  still  stammered  the  poor  Double, 
now  a  little  soothed,  however,  by  the  honied  flattery  of  Cahill,  and  the  repe- 
titions of  the  splendid  titles  addre^ed  to  him. 

'*  This?  the  bit  of  a  pistol,  my  lord ?"  Cahill  drew  it  from  his  breast,  where 
its  butt  had  not  been  well  hidden — ''  och,  an'  is  id  me  you  fear,  on  the  head  o' 
this !— lookee  here,  plaise  your  Mi^isty " 

He  discharged  the  weapon  in  the  air,  close  by  the  horse's  ears,  however;  the 
animal  pranced  and  reared  in  a  frenzy  of  terror,  and  his  rider,  still  sharing  his 
feelings,  could  scarce  keep  his  saddle. 

**  An'  see  here,  agin"— continued  Cahill,  hurling  the  pistol  from  him — ^an 
action  lost  to  the  confounded  and  dancing  eyes  of  the  Douole — **  and  now,  at 
laste,  your  Majisty  'ill  please  to  hear  me!" — ^he  renewed  his  grasp  on  the 
horse's  bridle,  reaUy  only  meaning  well — *'  you  put  the  outlawry  on  an  inno- 
cent poor  man,  my  Lord  Lieutenant !— one  tnat  never  riz  a  hand,  for  bad,  in 
the  counthiy  !^-oh,  take  it  off  o'  me,  take  it  off  o'  me !  Let  me  go  home  from 
the  hUls  and  the  woods,  agin,  to  sleep  undher  a  christhen  roof,  an'  to  meet  my 
fellow-cratures  widout  bem'  af<^urd  o'  them,  an'  to  put  my  hand  to  the  spade 
or  the  plough,  agin,  that  I  may  am  the  honest  bit,  and  Uie  honest  sup,  an* 
that  I  may  go  to  the  house  o'  God,  an'  kneel  down,  there,  and  put  up  my 
prayers  for  you  an'  yours,  to  the  last  day  I  draw  the  breath  o'life  !— ochown, 
take  it  off  o'  me,  an'  may  you  reign  long  in  glory,  an'  die  happy ! — It's  an  inno- 
cent boy  that  axes  you,  my  Lord  the  Lieutenant — ^it's  an  innocent  poor  boy  !-^ 
Say  the  word  out  o  your  mouth,  say  the  word,  an'  do  a  good  action!  say  the 
word,  an' " 

*'  Well,  well,  well,  man " — interrupted  the  Double,  his  fears  now  only 
divided  between  the  uncertainty  whether  he  had  to  do  with  a  wild-Irisn 
assassin,  or  a  wild-Irish  madman — *'  d— don't  you  pull  me  about  so,  and  we 
shall  see— let  go  the  bridle  and  I  will  say  the  word — there — stand  aside,  now, 
and  you  may  regard  yourself  as  a  free  man." 

'*  Hurrah ! "  screamed  Cahill,  jumping  up  a  good  height  frmn  the  ground, 
as  he  smote  his  breast  in  utter  joy — **•  Peery  O'Dea,  inside  the  fence,  there  f 
Peery  O'Dea,  do  you  hear  that  P" 

"  Hurrah!  an'  it's  I  that  do!"  answered  Peeiy,  with  another  shout,  disco- 
vering himself. 

*'  it's  off  o'  me !  it's  off  o'me !"  continued  CahiR,  hugging  his  brother-in- 
law — ^**  isn't  id,  your  honour-in-gloiy — isn't  id  ?" 

*'  It  is,  it  is — ^to  be  sure  it  is — ^have  I  not  said  so?  I  revoke  every  things-only 
wont  you  and  the  other  man  move  away  from  my  horse's  head  ?    So— good  day 

to  you  both — ^all's  right— good  day "  and  seeing  the  road  at  last  clear  before 

him,  the  speaker  gave  spur  and  rein  to  his  horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  moment, — ay,  and  out  of  Ireland  in  some  hours  after,  from  the  nearest 
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sea-port,  cured,  in  a  degree,  of  performiDg  his  al>siird  and  miserable  impos- 
tures in  it. 

"  ITiere  you  go,  an'  may  honor  an'  glory  be  in  your  road,  afore  you !" — 
Cahill  continued  to  shout. 

**  There  you  go,  an'  may  you  never  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  heart  as  heavy 
as  the  hearts  you're  afther  makin'  happy,  this  day  !" — added  Peery. 

"  Stand !"  cried  voices  at  tlieir  backs---'*  one  of  you  is  Cahill,  the  outlaw." 
They  turned,  and  saw  half  a  dozen  police,  who,  with  presented  carbines,  imme- 
diately surrounded  them. 

"Bother,  boys,  wid  your  'stand!'" — answered  Ned — ^"^  I'm  Cahill,  sure 
enough,  but  no  outlaw,  this  blessed  day,  thank  God,  an'  his  honor  the  Lord 
Lieutenant!    Hurrah!" — he  jumped  again. 

"  Come,  come— your  arms," — said  the  serjeant  of  the  party. 

"  Arms  ?  sorrow  a  one  1  have,  barrin'  the  two  God  gave  me ; — a  little  while 
ago,  to  tell  thruth,  ]  had  a  sort  of  an  ould  pistol  wid  me — ^but  I  sint  the  bullet 
of  id  up  into  the  air,  an'  itself  afther  the  bullet,  to  the  div^'le,  entirely — an'  its 
my  woid  I  give  vou,  masther  Peelers,  honies,  that,  from  this  day,  out" 

"  Search  him  — ^interrupted  the  serjeant 

"  Here,  then — sarch — sarch, — sarch— oh,  wid  all  my  heart.  I  tell  you,  boys, 
it's  only  givin'  yourselves  throuble  for  nothin' " 

"  Fall  in  with  the  men,  then,  and  march  for  jail,"  resumed  the  serjeant,  when 
the  useless  search  was  ended. 

"  Jail  P  me  march  for  jail  ?  ye're  mad  to  spake  of  id.  It's  more  than  your 
lives  are  worth  to  use  the  words.    Take  great  care  what  ye're  for  doin'." 

"  Come,  fall  in : — where  are  the  handcuffs  ?" 

"  Handcuffs  ?"  as  he  heard  them  jingling — "  have  a'  care  o'  vour  behavour 
to  me,  I  tell  you  once  agin !"  ejaculated  Cahill,  while  he  vainly  resisted  the 
strength  used  to  manacle  his  hands — "  his  own  self  took  the  ban  off  'o  me, 
masther  Peelers— his  own  self,  my  Lord  the  Lieutenant,  only  a  minute  agone, 
an'  on  this  very  blessed  spot!  ay,  ye  may  laugh  at  me ;  bud  I  say  he  did T  an' 
here's  Peeiy  O'Dea  that  s  ready  to  say  the  same  thing,  for  he  hard  an'  seen 
him !  didn't  you,  Peery,  didn't  you  ?" 

Peery  proved,  indeed,  a  ready  witness ;  but  still  the  police  sneered,  until,  after 
glancing  down  the  road,  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lowe's  house,  the  serjeant  said, 
"  well,  Cahill,  now's  the  time  to  get  grace  from  us,  if  your  words  are  true," — 
the  man's  tone  was  still  deriding — "  here  comes  his  Excellency." 

"  Which  way  ?"  demanded  Cahill,  glancing  up  and  down  tne  road,  in  great 
astonishment — ^"  £h  P  the  gentleman  ridin'  up  to  us  wid  Mr.  Lowe  an'  the 
officers  ?  stop— wait — stop-^eh !  by  the  powers  o'man,  an*  it  is,  sure  enough, 
however  the  diwlc — or  by  the  Lord's  will — ^he  got  there!  Peery!  Peery, 
avich  .'"— 

"  Shove  aside,  and  clear  the  road,"  said  the  seirjeant  The  police  and  their 
prisoners  accordingly  stood  at  the  fence,  the  men  presenting  arms.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  stopt  beiore  them,  and  was  about  to  ask  what  was  the  matter,  when 
Cahill  broke  forward,  and  falling  almost  prostrate,  with  his  manacled  hands, 
prayed  his  Excellency  to  look  on  him,  and  remember  him  well,  and  say  whether 
or  no  he  had  not,  a  few  moments  before,  pardoned  him  his  offences ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  again  shouted  out  for  Peery  O'Dea  to  support  his  assertion. 

"  The  man  must  be  mad," — said  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  Mr.  Lowe — ^**  both 
of  them  must  be  so ;  I  have  never  seen  either  of  them,  in  my  life  before :  and 
yet  how  apparently  sincere  is  their  earnestness ;  one  of  them  weeps." 

At  the  sound  of  his  Excellency's  voice,  Cahill  started  up,  staring  in  misgiving 
and  dismay  on  the  face  of  the  speaker ;  and  again  he  called,  in  a  whisper,  to 
"  Peery !  Peery,  avich .'"  as  if  for  counsel. 

*'  No,  Ned,  atthorcy^  replied  Peery,  after  making  his  own  observations, 
"  tisn't  himself  is  afore  us — or — it  is  himself,  I  mane— or  else  there's  two 
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o'  them— or,  it  was  the  ould  diwle  that  came  the  raad,  fizst  of  all,  to  make  jtm 
go  thro'  wid  the  foolish  thought  o'  your  mind,  an'  get  you  taken  agin!" 

While  the  Lord  Lieutenant  still  spoke  in  an  under  tone  with  Mr.  Lowe,  the 
Serjeant  of  the  police  advanced  to  recapture  Cahill.  Peery  O'Dea  now  spnuig 
forward  and  continued,  in  a  loud,  wauing  voice — ^*  But  since  they  have  you 
the  second  turn,  Ned,  its  time  for  me  to  do  what  I  said ! — Pl&ise  your  lordship, 
Ned  Cahill,  my  wife's  brither,  tho*  he  broke  jail,  is  as  innocent  as  my  own 
wemock  o'  what  sent  him  there! — I  am  the  man — I,  Perry  O'Dea, — ^that  headed 
the  boYS  up  to  the  house,  for  the  arms  that  night,-~an*  Ned  wasn't  wid  us  at 
all,  only  met  me  on  the  road,  after  we  got  what  we  went  im — an'  foiced  my 
gun  for  me,  an'  stood  to  be  saized  by  the  Peelers!  an'  this  is  the  holy  thrath, 
an'  rU  get  your  honor  plenty  o'  witnesses  to  say  so : — an'  now,  sure  your 
Majisty  'ill  just  tell  them  to  let  him  go,  and  take  me,  in  his  place,  an' " — 

*'  Don't  put  thrust  in  a  word  the  fool  of  a'  bo^  is  sayin,  g^oiy  to  your  lord- 
ship,'* interrupted  Cahill—^'  the  head  of  him  is  cracked,  becase  I'm  poor 
Mary's  brother,  an'  he's  often  not  in  his  right  mind ;  'twas  in  my  hands  the 
gun  was  found — an'  'twas  I  that  broke  jail — and,  by  ooorse,  its'  1  that  ought 
to  go  to  jail,  over  agin;  an'  so,  mister  Serjeant — ^now,  the  Lord  save  us!  an' 
whats'this?" 

Mary  O'Dea  held  him  in  her  arms,  sobbing  and  weeping  aloud.  '*  To  jail 
you'll  never  go,  brother  Ned,  maehree!*^ — she  cried— **  never,  never,  praises 
to  the  good  God,  an'  our  cood  Lord  Lieutenant!" — ^*  Aviek^  you  poor  orator ; 
an'  did  that  desaitful  diwle  come  across  you,  too,  an'  make  you  aU  mannn  o' 
promises?"  asked  Cahill,  returning  her  embraces.  '*  Your  honor,  my  lord!" 
continued  Maiy,  *'  spake  the  word  you  promised  me !" — 

Addressing  Mr.  Lowe,  his  Excellency,  touched  and  affected,  turned  his  horse's 
head—**  Pftty,  Sir,  explain  to  the  poor  people."  ^'  Cahill,"  said  Mr.  Lowe, 
*'  your  nster  nas  saved  you ;  at  least  confirmed  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  meiciful 
dispositions  towards  you,  previously  formed  out  of  other  circumstances.  She 
contrived  to  meet  his  Excellency,  l>efore  my  house,  this  morning,  and,  on  con- 
dition that  a  considerable  depdt  of  concealed  arms—discovered  by  her,  she  has 
not  said  how,"  (Cahill  glanced  from  Mary  to  Peery)  ^*  should  be  delivered  up, 
obtained  your  ^rdon.  The  tranquillity  of  the  country  for  the  last  year,  a 
word  in  your  favor,  from  your  priest  and  others,  and  indeed  £rom  myself,  and 
a  wish  to  show  the  deluded  people  that  they  wiU  be  treated  merciiully,  when- 
ever they,  themselves,  afibrd  tne  opportunity — all  this  helped  your  sister's 
prayers. — Thank  his  Excellency.    You  are  a  free  man. — ^" 

That  Cahill  did  as  he  was  bid  it  would  be  idle  to  enforce.  Neither  is  it 
necessary  to  describe  the  joy  of  the  re-united  family.  But,  indeed,  kind  readers, 
— <»ntradictory  as  the  thing  may  sounds — ^men  made  of -mortal  materials  similiar 
to  those  which  we  believe  you  like  in  the  brothers-in-law,  Ned  and  Peeiy,  often 
plunder  arms,  in  some  Irish  counties,  nay — (and  alas  for  the  admission!)  use 
them  fearfully,  too.  Let  us  hope  and  pmy,  however,  that  such  an  Irish  Lord 
Lieutenant  as  we  hero  have  sketched  for  you,  acting  under  the  wise  instructions 
which  shape  his  own  excellent  feelings  and  inclinations,  may  soon  gain  pos- 
session of  all  the  hidden  depots  of  distraction,  aocumulated  by  the  wretched 
people. 

As  for  his  Double— 

"  Peeiy,  avtcA,"  said  Cahill,  after  they  and  Mary  had  been  left  alone  on 
the  road — ^*  let  us  run  hard,  straightra-head,  an'  tfary  an'  lay  hould  o*  that 
brute-baste  of  a  pretendhcr !" 
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It  has  been  unblushingly  pronounced  by  an  official  personage  of  some 
note,  tbat  the  ''  decline  of  science/'  at  present  talked  of,  is  nothing  more 
than  canU*  arising,  we  may  infer,  (by  reference  to  certain  fulsome  pane- 
gyrics of  the  same  writer-f))  from  those  who  wish  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  such  living  characters  as  spin  out  an  ephemeral  distinction  in 
their  fireside  circles,  en  the  faith  of  having  indited,  or  intended^  to  indite, 
some  dozen  paragraphs  in  a  periodical.  But  if  any  person  will  take  the 
trouble  of  making  the  slightest  comparison  between  the  productions  of 
the  acknowledged  great  men  of  any  former  era  however  remote — ay, 
even  in  Aristotle's  time — and  the  flimsy  and  fanciful  things  at  present 
lauded  as  ''  lights  from  heaven,"||  he  must  see,  at  a  glance,  that  it  is  the 
CANT  OF  TRUTH,  (if  such  a  phrase  may  be  allowed),  not  the  cant  ofhypo^ 
crityy  to  talk  of  the  decline  of  science.  Having  made  some  rather  exten- 
sive comparisons  of  this  kind,  the  particulars  of  which  we  cannot  at 
present  spare  room  for,  we  have  satis6ed  ourselves  of  the  fact,  that 
British  science,  in  many  of  its  departments,  has  been  decidedly  declining, 
owing  to  various  obstructions,  partly  originating  in  the  impolicy  of  those 
whose  duty  it  ought  to  be  to  aid  its  advancement. 

It  would  lead  us  over  far  too  wide  a  field,  to  exhibit,  in  their  true  light 
— closely  akin  to  Milton's  darkness  visible — the  effects  of  all  the  various 
oppressions  of  literature  and  science,  devised  and  acted  upon  by  the 
caballing  of  parties,  by  the  jobbing  for  places,  and  by  the  insatiable 
rapacity  of  our  statesmen  for  money.  The  disgracefully  illiberal  tax 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  books  and  works  of  art,  needs  only  be 
hinted  at  to  be  execrated  by  every  person  of  taste  and  education; 
but  not  contented,  with  eleven  pence  for  every  pound  weight  (mark  the 
ignorance  of  these  sordid  law-givers)  of  foreign  printed  books,  and 
one  shilling  for  every  square  foot  of  a  foreign  painting,  besides  a  shilling 
on  the  whole  piece,  they  proceed  farther  to  impose  an  oppressive  tax 
upon  all  works  published  at  home.  As  if  this  also  were  directly  aimed 
at  the  spread  of  intelligence,  an  additional  burden  is  laid  upon  peri- 
odical works,  evidently  to  prevent  them  circulating  too  fast  or  too  far, 
and  thereby  enlightening  the  public,  in  contravention  of  the  standing 
state  maxim,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion, — meaning,  that 
ignosance  of  state  jobbing  begets  confidence  in  the  people,  who  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  the  shape  of  taxes ;  a  flagrant  instance  of  which  we  have  in 
the  present  Board  of  Health,  for  shielding  us  from  the  threatening  plague 
of  India — the  Board  consisting  of  twelve  distinguished  titled  courtiers, 
many  of  them  of  small  medical  talent,  excluding  competent  men  who 
have  seen  the  disease  extensively  in  Hindostan,  because  they  are  afraid 
of  being  eclipsed  by  their  superiors  in  science,  and  are  moreover  desirous 
of  keeping  aU  ^e  crumbs  that  fall  from  their  master's  table,  for  their  own 
junto— the  same  crumbs  amounting,  in  the  Board  of  Health  case,  to  £6,000 
a  year ! ! !  Were  periodicals  not  taxed,  such  shameless  jobs  as  this  would 
be  immediately  known  and  stigmatized  in  every  cottage  in  the  kingdom^ 
and  the  jobbers  hooted  by  an  indignant  nation,  till  they  disgorged  their 
plunder. 

r 

*  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Xat.  Hist.  iv.  335.  Note.  t  Ibid.  iii.  201,  &c. 

X  Ibid   p.  214.  II  Ibid.  p.  223. 
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But  leaving  this  important  point  for  subsequent  scrutiny,  we  shall 
pounce  at  once  upon  the  iniquitous  tax  which,  according  to  the  evidence 
elicited  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  prevents 

Publishers  from  engaging  at  all  in  expensive  works,  (see  the  evidence  of 
lessrs.  Murray,  Baldwin,  and  Rees),  but  wrings  a  considerable  per 
centage  out  of  the  hard-earned  profits  of  authors,  upon  whom  the  tax 
ultimately  falls,  though  the  statute  enacting  the  tax  is  most  preposte- 
rously  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  further  Encouragement  of  Learning  in 
the  United  Kingdom."  This  statute,  so  far  from  encouraging  learning, 
enacts  a  tax  on  the  author  and  publisher  of  every  work  of  eleven  copies 
of  the  same,  while  in  favour  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  it  is 
further  enacted,  that  "  one  copy,  on  the  best  paper,"  shall  be  delivered 
for  the  use  thereof,  at  Stationer's  Hall,  '*  within  one  calendar  month"  after 
its  publication,  under  the  penalty  of  **  five  pounds,  together  with  eleven 
times  the  price  at  which  such  book  shall  be  sold  or  advertized."  The 
other  ten  libraries  must  make  demand  in  writing  of  their  several  copies ; 
but  this,  as  it  appears,  is  not  required  of  the  British  Museum.  In  what 
manner,  therefore,  the  deficiencies,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert, 
have  originated,  we  cannot,  in  some  instances,  divine ;  in  others,  they  are 
traceable  to  palpable  favouritism  and  jobbing. 

Leaving,  however,  out  of  our  consideration  for  the  present,  the  gross 
impolicy  and  injustice  of  this  tax  upon  literature,  we  complain  that  it  is 
partially  levied,  and  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  rich  as  it  most 
be  acknowledged  to  be,  is  rendered  imperfect  as  a  national  dep6t  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  day.  If  a  student,  calculating  upon  this 
oppressive  library  tax,  expect  to  find  every  recently  published  work  in 
the  British  Museum  Library,  we  can  tell  him,  from  our  own  experience, 
that  he  will  meet  with  frequent  disappointments,  where  he  could  have 
least  anticipated  them.  We  admit  that  he  will  find  many  of  the  most 
valuable  late  publications ;  but  if  his  researches  lie  in  any  particular  line 
of  study,  which  requires  him  to  examine  a  complete  series  of  the  newest 
works  relating  to  it,  he  must  be  prepared  to  lay  his  account  with  the 
absence  of  manv  books,  which,  as  we  shall  specifically  prove,  ought,  in  all 
fairness,  to  be  in  the  library.  In  old  and  foreign  books,  the  deficiencies 
are  still  greater. 

The  tax  itself  is  bad  enough  in  aU  conscience,  but  these  deficiencies 
add  heavily  to  its  oppression.  Let  us  take  the  instance  of  an  author,  such 
as'  Mr.  Britton,  the  antiquary,  or  Mr.  Stephens,  the  entomologist,  who 
may  be  bringing  out  a  work  with  expensive  illustrations,  for  which  there 
must  be  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  tax  of  eleven  copies,  unless  some 
manoeuvring  of  favouritism,  &c.,  be  made,  to  elude  the  law.  Now  it 
would  certainly  be  some  equivalent  to  him  to  be  saved  the  expense  of 
the  numerous  works  which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  consult,  by 
finding  them  at  the  library,  where  part  of  the  tax  is  directly  levied.  If 
he  indulge  in  such  a  dream,  he  will  soon  awaken  disappointed ;  for  when 
he  comes  to  inspect  the  catalogue,  copious  as  it  is,  he  will  immediately 
discover  that  it  is  so  deficient  in  complete  sets  of  books — even  of  recent 
books,  which  ought  to  be  there — ^that  he  will  be  compelled  both  to  pay 
the  tax,  and  purchase  the  books  which  are  indispensable  to  his  under- 
taking. We  hope,  therefore,  till  some  more  efficient  system  be  adopted, 
either  for  abrogating  this  oppressive  tax,  or  for  levying  it  with  more  im- 
partiality and  fairness,  that  the  advocates  for  things  as  they  are — with  all 
their  abuses  unregenerate  and  unreformed  —  will  not  again  tell  as  of 
the  tax  being  in  part  compensated,  by  affording  a  gratuitous  library  of  all 
the  works  published  in  this  country. 

These  charges  we  do  not  make  upon  vague  surmise  and  rash  asser- 
tion.   We  are  prepared  to  prove  them  by  reference  to  the  catalogue  of 
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the  library ;  and  the  extent  of  the  usual  disappointments  which  we  have 
experienced  for  the  last  seven  years,  amounts  to  at  least  one  fourth — 
frequently  to  one  half — of  the  particular  works  which  we  require  to  con- 
sult. Yesterday  (July  12,  1831)  for  example,  out  of  a  list  of  fifty-seven 
books,  all  English  and  several  recent,  we  found  thirty-one  not  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Museum ;  besides  observing  incidentally  about  a  dozen 
more  deficiencies  not  in  our  list,  while  looking  for  those  we  wished  to 
consult. 

We  alluded  above  to  Mr.  Britton,  whose  claims  upon  the  library  are 
amongst  the  highest  occurring  to  our  recollection,  when  we  consider  that 
this  tax  for  the  encouroffement  of  learning,  has  wrung  out  of  his  hard- 
earned  profits,  between  one  and  two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  law  requiring  copies  on  the  largest  and  finest  paper,  for 
the  British  Museum,  we  find  by  calculation  that  the  compulsory  tax  paid 
by  Mr.  Britton  to  this  one  library,  leaving  the  other  ten  libraries  out  of 
the  question,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  186^.  14f.  Surely  the 
legislature  could  never  contemplate  such  an  invasion  of  private  property 
as  this,  which  has  been  continued  in  spite  of  this  author's  repeated  re- 
monstrances, which  we  hope  he  will  renew  with  effect  under  the  present 
reforming  cabinet.  One  of  Mr.  Britton's  splendid  works  is  devoted  to 
the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Normandy ;  but  his  best  source  of  infor- 
mation, the  still  more  splendid  French  work  on  the  same  subject,  is  not 
in  the  Museum,  and  of  course  he  is  compelled,  in  addition  to  his  sixty  or 
eighty  pounds  of  tax  on  this  single  work,  to  lay  out  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
more  for  this  indispensable  French  book.  If  we  are  told  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  fund  for  purchasing  expensive  foreign  works,  we  ask,  whence 
come  the  hundreds  that,  as  we  understand,  are  uselessly  squandered  on 

Sretty  shells,  merely  to  please  the  eye  of  the  fashionable  loungers  in  the 
luseum,  or  to  give  the  curators  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  learn- 
ing, by  inventing  long  Greek  names  for  them  ?  We  are  quite  positive 
that  no  rational  scientific  man  in  the  empire,  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  call  this  shell-mania,  or  this  name-inventing,  by  the  name  of  science, 
no  more  than  he  would  call  the  similar  tulip-and-hyacinth-mania  of  the 
Dutch  by  the  name  of  botany ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  the  money  would  be  as  usefully  expended  on  Dutch  fancy  flower- 
roots,  as  upon  these  high-priced  fancy  shells.  But  to  come  to  a  much 
stronger  point. 

We  may  suppose  Mr.  Britton  to  put  up  with  the  deficiency  of  foreign 
books,  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  all  the  English  ones  which  he  re- 
quires ;  but,  alas !  he  will  here  be  doomed  to  a  still  greater  disappointment. 
If  his  antiquarian  or  historical  inquiries  refer  to  the  interesting  period  of 
the  Reformation,  he  finds  that  the  Museum  catalogue  does  not  contain 
such  common  books  as  Dr.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  nor  the  same  author's 
Reformation  in  Spain;  not  to  mention  **  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  12mo, 
Glasgow,  1825,  in  which  the  gross  misrepresentations  and  party  spirit  of 
M'Crie  and  others  on  the  same  subject,  are  spiritedly  exposed,  by  refer- 
ence to  unquestionable  documents.  What  is  still  worse,  it  contains  not 
the  principal  original  works  of  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  themselves, 
such  as  the  Scots  JVorthies,  by  Howie,  with  M*6avin's  Notes,  the  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,  Napktali,  the  Hind  let  Loose,  M^Gavin's  Testimonies,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  many  more,  which  we  have  not  inquired  after.  In  Irish  His- 
tory again  we  find  deficient,  Graham's  Siege  of  Deny,  Otway's  Sketches  in 
Ireland,  and  Sir  William  Betham  on  Dignities ;  besides  Sir  William's  ex- 
tensive work  (5  vols.  4to.)  on  British  Baronetage.  In  Heraldry,  indeed, 
the  catalogue  is  any  thing  but  rich,  as  we  lately  experienced,  when  re- 
quiring to  consult  works  on  that  subject. 

The  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Britton,  has  lately  gone  to  very  considerable 
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expense,  to  illustrate  the  yarious  styles  of  architecture  in  different 
countries ;  but  if  he  had  depended  on  the  British  Museum  for  aid  in 
this  undertaking,  he  would  have  found  at  the  very  outset  the  want  of 
*^  La  Descrijifion  d^Egypu'^  the  grtuid  outrage,  as  it  is  proudly  termed  by  the 
French,  projected  by  Napoleon,  and  finished,  ffitiu^t/e  dictu^  under  the  ex- 
Roij  Charles  Dix  I  It  is  more  surprising,  however,  to  find  Mayer's  Viewi  m 
Pa/es(tfi^and  tn  ike  Ottoman  Dominions  wanting,  as  these  have  been  recently 
published  by  a  house,  many  of  whose  publications  make  most  inexplicable 
escapes  from  the  encouraging  tax ;  for  not  to  mention  others,  we  miss  the 
Analysis  of  RaffaeUe*$  Trantfigurationy  by  Figueroa,  translated  by  Gaubaud, 
and  published  by  the  same  house  in  1817.  With  at  least  half-a-dozen 
other  instances  equally  glaring,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  or  not  Messrs. 
Treuttel  and  Wurtz  have-  any  friend  in  the  management  of  the  Museum 
library,  who  winks  at  their  contravening  the  statute ;  or  to  demand  of  the 
Museum  officers  in  what  other  way  this  house  contrives  to  procure  ex- 
emption from  the  tax.  Mr.  Britton  would  likewise  find  Grindlay's  China 
wanting.  We  also  miss  De  Lairesse's  Art  of  Painting^  Englished  by 
Fusock ;  Jefferies'  Ancient  and  Modern  Dreuet ;  and  Hamilton's  Ancient 
Costume  of  England.. 

If,  again,  a  medical  man  expect  to  find  all  the  works  which  he  may  want 
to  consult,  and  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library,  he  will  meet  with  similar 
disappointment.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Rogsd 
College  of  Dublin^  published  in  1826,  puts  to  utter  sname  that  of  the 
London  College  published  only  two  years  before,  and  which  has  fur- 
nished for  the  last  seven  years  a  laughing-stock  to  the  profession,  and  a 
proof  of  the  scientific  imbecility  and  ignorance  of  the  exclusive  conclave 
m  Pall  Mall  East  We  wonder  why  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Paris,  as  pro- 
found in  medical  chemistry,  as  he  is  capable  of  embodying  his  knowledge 
in  elegant  and  perspicuous  diction,  is  not  so  ashamed  of  his  colleagnea  of 
the  college,  as  to  withdraw  from  their  body.  Yet  the  Dublin  Phsmnaco- 
pceia,  decidedly  the  best  in  Europe,  as  well  as  Dr.  Barker's  admirable  '*  Ob- 
servations** upon  it,  are  not  in  the  Museum ;  and  so  ignorant  are  our  druggists 
of  its  superior  preparations,  that  when  Dr.  Ryan,  the  learned  and  clever 
editor  of  the  Medical  Journal^  prescribed  one  of  these  excellent  Dublin 
medicines,  it  could  not  be  procured  in  London, — one  proof  among  many 
of  the  decline  of  science  in  our  metropolis.  We  might  perhaps  excuse 
the  absence  of  M.  Jourdan's  Pharmacopee  Universelle,  a  work  of  extraor- 
dinary research  and  indispensable  utility,  but  why  not  have  the  accurate 
English  translation  of  this  book,  edited  by  Mr.  Rennie  ?  Among  otlier 
recent  medical  works,  we  miss  Doda  on  the  Syine^  and  the  very  splendid 
and  accurate  work  of  Mr.  Swan  on  the  Demonstration  of  the  Nerves^  which, 
we  are  bold  to  say,  reflects  honour  on  the  age  and  country  which  has 
produced  it. 

We  find  also  wanting,  among  the  highest  class  of  anatomical  works, 
Cniikshanks  on  the  Lymphatics,  and  the  unrivalled  production  of  Mas- 
cagni,  on  the  same  subject ;  besides  Scarpa's  splendid  work  on  the  Emr; 
Swurlt  on  Comparative  Anatomy ;  and  (proh  pudor  !)  Dr.  Barclay  on  Mus- 
cular Motion. 

The  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Stephens,  to  whom  we  alluded  above,  has  in 
some  respects  less  cause  to  complain  than  Mr.  Britton  ;  for  his  principal 
work,  '*  illustrations  of  British  Entomology,**  is  not  in  the  catalogue,  where 
it  has  as  undoubted  a  right  to  be  as  the  similar  work  of  Curtis,  which  is 
there.  Mr.  Stephens,  however,  engaged  in  his  extensive  undertakings  to 
describe  all  the  known  species  of  British  insects,  to  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, he  proposed  to  devote  ten  years  of  his  life,  with  the  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  tax — amounting,  when  his  work  shall  be  completed,  to 
more  than  220/.,  and  already  up  to  70/.,  sums  of  themselves  sufficient  to 
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frighten  any  publisher  from  venturing  hiB  capital,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Stephens  has  had  to  run  the  risk  himself.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  aid 
given  by  the  British  Museum  to  this  laborious  but  hazardous  undertaking. 
Two  of  the  very  first,  works  which  Mr.  Stephens  would  require  to  con- 
sult, Marsham's  Enioinologia  Britannica  and  Haworth's  Lepidopiera  Britain 
HMO,  are  not  in  the  library,  and,  to  add  to  the  evil,  Haworth  is  so  scarce  as 
not  to  be  had  for  money.  Another  indispensable  work,  according  to  Mr. 
Stephens'  Views,  is  MacLeay's  Annulosa  Javanica,  4to,  London,  1825,  a 
flimsy  production,  the  very  enrontery  of  which,  however,  in  pretending  to 
trample  upon  Buffon  and  other  superior  writers,  renders  it  important  to 
ha?e  the  presumptuous  author  put  down  by  a  man  like  Mr.  Stephens,  who 
possesses  the  requisite  knowledge.  This  Anmdota  is  not  in  the  library,  no 
more  than  its  worthy  companion.  Dr.  Horsfield's  Lepidopterout  InsecUy  the 
latter  author  being  further  favoured,  we  perceive,  by  his  Plantm  Javtmicee^ 
published  by  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  (I !),  not  being  in  the  library.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens will  likewise  have  to  complain  of  the  want  of  the  splendid  philo- 
sophical work  of  James  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  entitled  lUuttradont  of 
Zoology,  which,  though  not  confined  to  insects,  contains  several  articles 
on  the  subject  of  high  value.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Thomson's  Zooio- 
gieal  Rsaearchei,  published  by  Treuttel  and  Wurtz  (!!!)  In  foreign  works 
Mr.  Stephens  will  find  the  deficiencies  altogether  unpardonable,  when 
viewed  in  coigunction  with  the  sums  expended  under  the  influence  of  the 
shell-mania  and  other  trumpery  inanities.  The  first  deficiency  we  observe 
is  Blainville's  Principei  tTAnalomie  Comvarie,  a  very  oiUr^  though  valuable 
work,  and  we  could  enumerate  fifty  others  of  equal  or  superior  import- 
ance to  his  studies,  among  others  some  of  the  best  works  of  Ahrens,  Bil- 
berg,  Coquebert,  Cramer,  Clairville,  Fallen,  Fischer,  Germar,  Gyllenhal, 
Herold,  Hubner,  Illiger,  Knorr,  Latreille,  Lehmann,  Meigcn,  Ochsen- 
heimer.  Panzer,  and  Schellenberg.  It  appears  farther  that  these  works 
are  far  from  being  unknown  to  the  officers  of  the  Museum,  for  Mr.  Child- 
ren has  been  and  is,  we  believe,  publishing  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
arrangement  of  Lepidoptera  according  to  Ochsenheimer,  and  in  his  notes 
thereto  refers  to  many  works  not  in  the  Museum  library.  It  may  be  that 
the  want  of  such  works  (which  the  library  ought  to  supply  to  heavily 
taxed  authors^  is  one  of  the  main  causes  that  obstructs  the  regularity  of 
Mr.  Stephens  s  extensive  undertaking,  and  causes  the  subscribers  to 
complain  loudly  against  him,*  when  they  ought  rather  to  be  thankful 
for  his  extraordinary  exertions  to  overcome  oppression. 

In  other  departments  of  Natural  History,  the  deficiencies  are  equally 
glaring.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  out  of  several  translations  and 
abridgments  of  Buffon,  (one  in  4  vols,  by  Wright,  not  long  published), 
the  library  possesses  not  one  ;  and  is  equally  without  the  original,  except 
the  little  l2mo,  of  ^'  Morceaux  Choisit,"  by  Ventouillac.  When  this  was 
publicly  stated  several  years  ago,  it  was  replied,  that  there  are  two 
editions  of  Buffon,  one  in  4to.,  the  other  in  l2mo.,  in  the  library ;  our 
evidence,  however,  rests  on  the  catalogue,  where  these  do  not  appear ; 
and  Museum  readers  know  well,  that  when  a  book  is  asked  for  which  is 
not  in  the  catalogue,  the  under  librarians  cannot  find  it,  the  catalogue 
being  their  sole  guide.  This  gentleman,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
two  where  we  cannot  find  one,  himself  complains  of  volumes  being  want- 
ing in  the  Academic  Collections  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  de  Paris, 
and  those  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburgh,  Turin,  &c.;  but 
we  need  feel  the  less  surprise  at  this,  when  we  find  that  the  last  published 
parts  of  the  London  Linnean  Transactions  are  not  in  the  library. 


*  See  Loudon's  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  July. 
VOL.  I.    NO.  V.  B  B 
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It  is  therefore  less  wonderful  that  we  find  wanting  the  DrmmaattUm  &f 
the  Natural  Hiit&ry  Society  of  Stmtbunk  ef  the  Lnmmm  Society  cf  iV«r- 
manify,  and  iff  the  Naiwm  Hietary  Sodnity  of  Bordeaux ;  and,  among  our 
own  periodicals,  London's  Mayazine  of  Natural  Hietory^  and  several  otiMrs. 

In  Omith^ogy  we  find  Montagu^  Snpplement  to  his  Britieh  Birdt; 
Sir  William  Jardine's  lUmtraiionM;  SeWs/UiitlPBfMMu;  Wernei^SilJiw; 
Sepp's  NederUndache  VoyeUn;  Mayer's  Yoyden;  Le  Vaillant's  PcrroyueU ; 
Vieillot's  Oiteaux  ^Ameriqw;  and  Bonaparte's  Americtm  OmitMoyy, 
which  are  among  the  leading  hooks  on  the  Bcienoe. 

In  Botany  we  find  equal  deficiencies;  such  as  Brongniart's  French  work 
on  the  Oryanization  of  VeyeUMcf;  and,  among  British  works,  Petiver's 
Pteriyraphia^  Petiver's  Ca:Udoyue  of  lUfs  He^arium;  Swayne's  Graamma 
PoMcua,  Graves  on  Britieh  Grauet;  Milne's  Indiyenoue  Botany;  Pettv«r^s 
Concordance  of  Grat$ei ;  and  even  Professor  Lindle3r's  Synopeu  of  the  ^riHA 
Flora,  and  Loudon's  Hortut  Britannicut. 

In  Geoloffy  we  have  hlanks  in  the  catalogue  no  less  glaring ;  such  as 
Goldfau^B  Petrifahienhunde^  a  splendid  production ;  Brongniart  s  Vtneiamx 
Fo$9ila;  Hoffmann,  on  the  Geoloyy  of  North-Wett  Germany;  the  Journal 
de  Geoloyie ;  De  Oaumant's  Euai  Geoloyique  du  Calvadat ;  Leonard's  Jahr- 
huchfur  Geoloyie;  and  Sternberg's  FotriU, 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  extend  these  notices  of  deficiencies  to  any 
length,  as  we  have  a  numerous  list  of  books  we  have  not  mentioned ;  but 
we  shall  conclude  with  two  very  flagrant  cases,  as  they  relate  to  the 
works  of  the  officers  of  the  Museum ;  one  is,  Dr.  Leach's  Malneoetraea 
Podopthabna  Britannia,  which  is  not  in  the  library,  tiiough  the  specimens 
of  crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  &c.,in  the  Museum,  are  partly  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  novel  system  of  thisworiL!!!  The  other  is  Grajr's  Indimn 
Zooloyy,  published,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  byTreuttel  and  Wurtslll 
Does  this  proceed  from  favouritism,  or  whence?  We  have  certainly  a 
just  right  to  put  this  question,  and  to  demand  a  specific  reply. 

The  encourayiny  statute  which  enacts  the  library  lax,  sweeps  under  its 
oppression  new  editions  as  well  as  new  books  ;  but  here  tiie  tax  seens 
the  most  partially  levied  of  all,  for  we  can  scarcely  obtain  any  new  edi- 
tions at  the  Library.  We  should  not  complain  if  this  appHed  to  a  steretK 
typed  work  like  Loudon's  Eneydopmdia  of  Gardemny,  which,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  excellent  author,  cannot  be  improved  without  melting  down 
the  plates  ;  nor  Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomoloyy,  the  fifth  edition  of  which  is 
far  behind  the  state  of  knowledge,  and  contains  only  about  half  a  dosen 

Sages  more  matter  than  the  first.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  Daniell's 
ieteoroloyical  Euaysy  Hooker  and  Taylor's  Muscoloyia  Bn'tofmtca,  Forster^s 
Atmogpherical  Phenomena,  Bakewell's  Geoloyy,  Journal  of  a  Naturaiiet,  third 
edition.  Cooper's  Suryical  Dictionary,  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  Sir  H. 
Davy^s  Salmonia,  and  hundreds  more  of  which  the  library  possesses  only 
the  old  and  inferior  editions. 

If  some  immediate  steps  are  not  taken  to  rectify  these  serious  incoii- 
veniences  to  authors,  upon  whom  the  library  tax  is  so  grievous  an  op- 
pression, it  would  be  well  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament  without 
delay.  We  know  not  where  the  fault  rests,  but  we  have  deemed  it  our 
duty  to  state  such  facts  as  have  come  to  onr  knowledge.  One  thing 
admits  of  no  doubt,  that  the  officers  are  fairly  if  not  handsomely  remu- 
nerated for  their  labours,  and  if  they  do  not  attend  to  their  duty,  (one 
part  of  which,  it  would  appear,  is  to  sue  publishers  who  do  not  obey  the 
statute,)  they  ought  to  be  amenable  to  that  public  out  of  whose  pockets 
their  salaries  are  drawn,  as  a  portion  of  the  national  taxation.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  collection  of  specimens,  &c.,  in  the  Museum  itself,  is  atiU 
more  gprosslv  mismanaged  than  the  library,  and  we  are  making  some  in- 
quiries on  tne  subject,  which  we  may  probably  bring  forward  in  a  future 
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page.  One  thing  mnst  have  stnick  erery  risitor, — namely,  the  half-empty 
show  cases  of  insects,  the  blank  spaces  ticketed  with  sounding  names, 
but  no  insects,  a  '*  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes,*'  the  specimens 
haying  been  carefully  concealed  for  at  least  ten  years  in  the  private 
cloisters,  for  the  especial  use  of  the  officers  and  their  friends. 

Now,  indeed,  there  is  a  single  table  containing  a  small  number  of  mixed 
insects,  though  the  indigenous  species  amount  to  above  10,000.  Still  there 
are  names  without  insects,  as  there  are  numerous  quadrupeds,  and  even 
shells  (! ! !)  without  names. 

It  is  not  so  at  Paris ;  it  was  not  so  even  under  the  tyrannical  and  im- 
becile Bourbons :  then  why  should  it  be  so  in  a  country  like  Britain,  pre- 
tending to  freedom,  to  learning,  and  to  liberality  ?  We  are  not,  however, 
disposed  to  chime  in  with  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  Paris  establish- 
nents  over  our  own,  except  in  the  greater  freedom  of  access  which  they 
afford.  At  the  boasted  Royal  Library,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  for  instance, 
to  which  we  went  last  autumn  in  order  to  consult  some  books  we  could 
not  procure  at  home,  one  of  the  librarians,  without  asking  either  our 
name  or  country,  brought  us  a  volume  of  the  ffrand  ouvra^  on  Egypt ; 
but  the  only  table  in  the  room,  not  larger  than  a  cottage  dining-table,  was 
already  preH>ccupied  by  three  gentlemen,  so  that  tiiere  was  not  an  inch 
of  room  for  us  to  unfold  the  gnmdoworage  in  double  elephant  folio.  See- 
ing a  spare  comer  of  a  table  in  the  next  room  vacant,  we  naturally  made 
our  way  towards  it,  but  the  librarian  would  not  permit  the  book  to  be 
taken  out  of  its  own  apartment,  and  unless  we  had  chosen  to  squat  like  a 
Turk  on  the  wainscot  floor,  we  could  not  open  the  book,  which  we  were 
therefore  compelled  to  re-deliver  unopened.  This  is  one  specimen  of 
the  boasted  Parisian  accommodations  for  study,  and  we  could  easily 
enumerate  many  more,  but  such  as  are  all  of  minor  moment  to  the  abuses 
we  have  pointed  out  in  our  own  establishments,  and  which,  if  not  rec- 
tified soon,  we  shall  take  more  efficient  means  than  this  notice  to  bring 
before  the  public,  should  the  proper  authorities  decline  to  interfere. 


SONNET. 
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Check  eveiy  outflash,  every  ruder  sally 

Of  thought  and  speech;  speak  low,  and  give  up  wholly 

Thy  spirit  to  mild-minded  Melancholy ; 

This  IS  the  place.    Through  yonder  poplar  alley. 
Below,  the  blue-green  river  windeth  slowly, 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  sombre  valley, 

The  crisped  waters  whisper  musically. 

And  all  the  haunted  place  is  dark  and  holy. 
The  nightingale,  with  long  and  low  preamble. 

Warbled  from  yonder  knoll  of  solemn  laiches, 

And  in  and  out  the  woodbine's  flowery  arches 

The  sununer  midges  wove  their  wanton  gambol. 
And  all  the  white  stemmed  pinewood  slept  above — 

When  in  this  valley  first  I  told  my  love. 
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IN   THE    FOOTSTEPS   OF   DON   QUIXOTE. — No.  4. 
BT  TU£  AUTHOB  OF  "  SPAIN  IN  1830,"  &C. 


The  barber,  who  fell  asleep  the  first,  woke  the  soonest,  and  when  I  opened  my 
eyes,  I  found  that  he  had  already  untied  our  mules,  and  saddled  them,  and  that 
1  had  only  to  throw  my  leg  over  my  beast.  Grey  mommg  still  hung  in  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra,  though  the  highest  peaks  were  touch^  with  the  earliest 
sunbeams,  when  we  pricked  our  mules  up  the  side  of  the  hoUow,  and  r^;aiiied 
the  high  road ;  and  as  we  jogged  along  side  by  side,  at  a  reiy  small  trot,  fat 
the  inequalities  of  the  road,  now  that  we  had  left  the  plain,  prevented  us  trying 
the  mettle  of  our  mules,  **  You  perceive,"  said  the  barber,  '*  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  Sierra  Morena,*  and,  as  near  as  can  be  gueoed,  at  the  qpot 
where  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his  faithful  Squire  entered  it." 

"  I  should  think,"  said  I,  "  that  in  so  extensive  a  range  as  the  Siena  Moiena, 
it  must  be  indeed  guess-work,  whether  we  hit  upon  the  precise  spot  or  not." 

'*  Not  so  much  guess-work  as  you  imagine,"  said  the  barber. 

'*  Cervantes  does  not,  as  far  as  I  recollect,"  said  I,  "  give  us  any  indications 
of  the  spot  at  which  his  hero  entered  the  Brown  Mountain ;  and  besides,  I  per- 
ceive tnat  we  approach  a  house,  which  is  nowhere  mentioned,"  for  just  then, 
upon  turning  an  angle  of  the  rock,  I  observed  a  long  low  building,  situated 
upon  a  small  elevation  on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 

The  barber,  reining  in  his  mule,  which  was  always  his  custom  when  he  wished 
to  give  peculiar  emphasis  to  what  he  was  about  to  say,  delivered  himself  as  fol- 
lows : — ''  I  must  claim  my  privilege  in  correcting  a  small  error  into  which  your 
grace  appears  to  have  fallen.  Cervantes  did  not  write  a  road-lKX^;  he  left 
that  to  Antonio  Ponz.  Don  Quixote  and  his  Squire  did  not  fly  in  a  balloon, 
and  therefore  they  must  needs  have  passed  through  the  towns,  and  by  the  inns 
that  lay  in  their  way,  but  Cervantes  did  not  thmk  it  necessary  to  notice  any 
other  places  than  those  that  are  connected  with  his  hero's  adventures:  'tis  no 
proof  then  that  the  Knight  and  his  Squire  did  not  enter  the  Brown  Mountain  at 
this  point,  because  Cervantes  makes  no  mention  of  the  Venta  de  Cardenm^  which 
we  must  pass  by,"  and  having  so  expressed  himself,  the  barber  struck  his  heel 
against  the  flank  of  his  mule  and  trotted  on  before,  but  stopping  at  the  foot  of 
the  first  acclivity,  he  explained  the  necessity  of  calling  at  the  Venta,  to  lay  in  a 
stock  of  provisions,  for  **  in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra,"  said  he,  '*  we  can  scarcely 
expect  to  find  the  pot  boiling." 

This  reasoning  being  conclusive,  I  followed  the  barber  to  the  door  of  the 
Venta,  which  we  entered,  after  having  given  our  mules  in  charge  to  a  serving 
wench, — for  in  the  Southern  parts  of  I^  Mancha,  women  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  waiting  upon  the  mules,  as  well  as  the  guests.  We  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  Venta,  tnan  the  barber  and  the  Pota&ro  approaching  each  other, 
suddenly  stopped.  Etvotihle  P  exclaimed  both,  at  the  same  moment,  ^'Lazaro  !^ 
said  the  innkeeper,  with  an  incredulous  stare ;  ^'Juanes !"  said  the  barber,  with  a 
look  of  almost  equal  incredulity,  '^  is  it  indeed  thee,  my  old  play-fellow,  that  I 
find  master  of  the  Venta  de  Cardena  ?"  and  the  recognition  being  complete, 
^i^'^y  embraced  each  other  with  every  demonstration  of  regard.  *'  Ah,"  said  tlie 
er,  '*  many  things  have  doubUess  befallen  thee,  since  the  days  when  we 
id  together  in  the  vineyards  about  Manzanares."  ^*  Many  things,  tmly,** 


[n  the  translations  of  Don  Qaixote,  it  is  said  that  he  entered  the  Brown  Moon* 
This  ii  merely  a  translation  of  Sierra  Morenn,  moreoa  signifying  brown. 
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letamed  the  innkeeper,  *^  but  they  ha^e  not  made  me  forget  the  young  Picaro 
who  divided  with  me  the  stew  he  got  from  the  Duke's  kitchen ;  I  long  to  hear 
thy  histoiT,  and  how  chance  has  conducted  thee  to  the  VerUa  de  Cardenoy  where 
thou  art  heartily  welcome,  as  well  as  thy  friend,  who  is  not,  I  see,  from  these 
parts.'' 

^'  My  histoiy,"  said  the  barber,  *'  thou  shalt  have  by  and  bye.  Perhaps  in 
consideration  of  this  unforeseen  meeting,  the  Cabaliero  whom  1  have  the  honour 
to  accompany,  will  consent  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  the  VenU 
de  CordaMLy  and  in  ramblinff  upon  the  mountain ;  and  we'll  find  time  to  tell 
my  stoiy,  as  well  as  to  hear  thine." 

I  assured  the  barber  that  I  would  willingly  remain  where  I  was,  if  it  were 
fat  nothing  else  than  that  I  might  the  sooner  hear  the  continuation  of  his 
adventures. 

*'  Now  Juanes,"  said  the  barber,  "  set  before  us  the  best  of  thy  larder,  for  we 
have  yet  tasted  nothing  this  blessed  morning,  and  if  the  provision  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  Duke's  kitchen,  so  much- the  better." 

'^  Twill  hardly  do  that,"  said  the  innkeeper,  '*  but  we've  some  passable  mutton, 
and  good  pork,  and  thou  shalt  cook  for  thyself,"  an  arrangement  that  much 
pleased  the  barber;  and  before  half  an  hour  had  passed,  a  stew  smoked  on  the 
table,  which,  if  not  equal  to  those  of  the  Duque  de  San  Carlos,  or  the  cura 
Cirilloy  was  an  admirable  provocative  to  the  stomachs  of  those  who  had  slept  in 
the  open  air,  and  supped  upon  sheep-milk  cheese. 

"  Friend  Juanes,"  said  the  barber,  **  I  marvellously  wonder  at  thy  good  for* 
tune,  thy  head  used  to  be  as  empty  of  brains,  as  this  dish  is  of  stew,  and  thy 
belly  was  always  fuller  than  thy  pocket,  teU  us  then  how  it  has  fallen  out,  that 
with  neither  wit  nor  «ecef«,  I  find  thee  master  of  the  Venta  de  Cardena  ;  and 
as  round  as  a  wine-skin  in  the  archbishop's  cellar." 

'*  As  for  /KOftaf,"  replied  the  PoMMfav,  '*  I  confess  they  were  scarce  with  me; 
but  my  wit,  such  as  it  was,  I  economized,  and  made  a  small  stock  go  a  great 
way,  but  thou  shalt  hear  how  I  slid  into  Uiis  place ;  my  stoiy  is  not  long,  it  will 
scarcely  last  as  long  as  thy  segar ;  and  craving  the  indulgence  of  the  Cabaliero^ 
thou  shalt  have  it  such  as  it  b." 

I  assured  the  innkeeper  of  my  anxiety  to  hear  his  narrative,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows : — 

*'  When  thy  father,  Lazaro,  sent  thee  away  from  Manzanares  to  Toledo,  I 
was  left  to  my  sheep-milk  cheese  and  onions;  and  hearing  that  thou  hadst  got 
service  in  a  canon's  house"— 

'^  Not  a  canon,"  interrupted  the  barber, "  only  a  ctftv." 

**  Well,"  continued  the  innkeeper,  "  I  speak  as  I  heard,  some  said  thou  had*st 
got  the  place  of  page  to  the  archbishop,  others  would  have  it  that  the  dean  had 
made  thee  his  steward,  but  nobody  pretended  that  thy  master  was  any  thing 
less  than  a  canon ;  and  so,  hearing  of  thv  good  fortune,  I  resolved  upon  trying 
my  own.  I  had  no  interest  like  thee  in  the  kitchen  of  either  the  Dominicans  or 
the  Duke ;  and  despairing  of  being  reconunended  by  any  body,  I  left  my 
father's  house  one  morning,  and  took  the  road  to  Talavem.  My  wallet  was  but 
indifferently  provided :  I  had  only  a  small  loaf  and  a  string  of  garlic  to  support 
me  by  the  way,  and  as  voung  stomachs  are  not  over  provident,  my  provisions 
were  exhausted  lonjp^  before  I  reached  Talavera,  where  I  arrived  half  starved; 
but  a  good  father  of  the  Carmelite  order  took  pity  upon  me  as  I  sat  at  the  con- 
vent gate,  and  took  me  in ;  and  here  I  became  servant  of  all  work.  I  cleaned 
my  patron's  dormitory,  I  swept  the  refectory,  and  assisted  in  the  kitchen,  and  I 
was  besides  employed  by  the  good  friar  in  some  small  matters  that  concerned 
nobody  but  ourselves ;  I  picked  up  for  him  odd  volumes  of  plays  and  romances, 
and  so  well  did  he  teach  me  to  counterfeit  his  voice,  which  was  naturally 
pitched  high,  that  while  I  read  aloud  his  breviary  in  the  dormitory,  he  could 
safely  amuse  himself  with  his  more  agreeable  studies ;  nor  was  he  ever  greatly 
offended  when  I  ventured  to  smuggle  into  the  convent,  a  duck,  or  a  capon, 
which  I  obtain^  at  a  distant  cook  uiop ;  for  this  service  I  was  always  sure  to 
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be  rewaided  vrith  the  bones,  and  tbe  head,  after  the  brain  bad  been  taken  oat 
I  was  made  useful  too  in  another  secret  service,  which,  however,  as  it  might 
beget  doubts  as  to  the  strictness  of  mj  patron's  moials,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
pass  over. 

'*  Six  years  I  continued  to  lead  this  life,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  had 
made  up  a  very  pretty  store  of  dohlbni  from  the  surplus  and  pairings  of  the 
secret  service  money ;  but  now  an  event  took  place  that  changed  my  fortunes. 
One  day,  after  having  dined  in  the  refectorytmr  patron  retired  to  his  dormitoir, 
where  he  Imew  I  was  waiting  his  lEirivai.  I  produced  a  small  goose,  dressed  wiu 
so  much  care,  that  I  believe  the  superior  himself  could  not  have  kept  his  teeth 
from  it ;  and  while  I  was  busily  employed  upon  one  of  the  drumsticks,  which 
had  that  day  been  unexpectedly  added  to  my  share,  I  was  startled  Iry  a  snddee 
groan,  and  upon  looking  round,  I  perceived  that  my  patron  had  died  while  I 
was  dining;  whether  from  apoplexy,  or  fhmi  a  bone  that  had  stuck  in  his 
throat,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  for  me  to  waste  time  in  determining,  it  was 
with  some  difficulty  that  I  extricated  the  carcass  of  the  goose  fipom  the  firm  clutdi 
of  the  dead  friar :  luckily,  he  had  reserved  some  of  the  best  morsels  for  the  con- 
clusion of  his  meal,  to  the  remainder  of  which  I  fell  heir ;  and  reflecting  that 
there  was  now  an  end  of  all  the  pickings  in  the  convent,  I  fudged  H  best  to 
make  room  in  my  purse  for  the  contents  of  my  patron's,  which  1  found  in  a 
closet;  and  putting  his  cross  and  rosary,  and  a  small  image  in  my  pocket,  and 
rolling  his  Carmelite  habit  under  my  arm,  I  wished  him  a  speedy  deHvenmce 
from  purgatory,  and  shutting  the  door,  hastened  out  of  the  convent*' 

*'  Bt  St  Anthony,"  interrupted  the  barber,  ^  thou  hast  more  brains  than  I 
gave  thee  credit  for,  but  go  on ;  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what  trick  put  thee  in 
possession  of  the  Venta  £  CardenAi^  and  the  innkeeper  proceeded. 

<^  It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  I  walked  from  Talavera  as  fast  as  my  Im 
would  cany  me,  and  purposely  avoiding  my  native  town,  thinking  it  possible 
that  I  might  be  suspected  to  have  muvdered  the  friar,  and  be  sought  for  in  that 
quarter,  I  passed  towards  the  Sierra  Morena,  intending  to  cross  into  Andalusia, 
where,  as  I  had  been  told,  in  ease  of  being  inclined  to  turn  rogue,  I  should  find 
others  to  bear  me  company.  It  was  more  than  a  week's  journey  fipom  Tahiveia 
to  the  Sierra  Morena;  but  I  not  only  travelled  at  the  expense  of  others,  bat 
even  added  something  to  my  store ;  for  the  first  night,  after  leaving  Talavera, 
I  put  on  the  habit  of  a  Carmelite,  hung  the  rasaiy  and  the  image  about  mv 
neck,  and  drew  the  cowl  over  my  head,  to  disguise  the  want  of  the  tonsure,  and 
thus  my  nights'  quarters,  and  a  good  puchero,  cost  me  but  a  blessing,  and  in 
every  market  place  I  pamed  through,  a  melon  or  a  bunch  of  siapes  was  weH 
repaid  by  a  kiss  of  the  image  which  I  carried  in  my  hand :  ana  as  the  Carme- 
lites are  not  one  of  the  orders  swoni  to  poverty,  some  peeetat  dipt  into  my  puise, 
for  prayers  and  masses  in  reveition. 

'4t  was  late  in  the  evening  when  1  arrived  at  the  door  of  thisF«nfa,  and  upon 
pushing  it  opra,  my  ears  were  assailed  by  the  groans  of  a  dying  person.  The 
master  of  the  inn  lay  on  his  bed,  to  all  appearance  near  his  latter  end.  '  Ah, ' 
said  he,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  my  friar's  habit,  *•  your  reverence  has  come 
then  at  last,  has  my  niece  returned  with  thee  ?'  Fiom  this  address  I  at  oooe 
comprehended  that  the  dying  man  iiad  sent  his  niece  to  die  nearest  convent, 
that  some  reverend  father  might  hasten  to  him  with  the  last  offices  of  religion. 
*  My  son,'  said  I,  *•  feaxs  for  vour  soul  gave  wings  to  my  speed,  I  have  a  far 
way  outstripped  your  niece,  and  am  now  ready  to  make  the  step  fiiom  this  world 
easy,  but  first,  let  me  ask  how  you  dispose  of  your  worldly  poescsBions?' 

'*  *  This  house  is  my  own,'  r^liect  the  dying  man,  *  I  hare  one  niece,  to 
vhom  the  house  will  be  a  sufficient  fortune ;  in  that  closet  there  is  a  bag  of 
oUars,  which  I  leave  for  masses  for  my  soul,  and  to  you  and  your  convent  I 

^mmit  it' 

'« '  Thou  doest  wisely,'  said  I,  '  I  scarcely  think  thoult  spend  an  hour  in 

rgatory.' 

^  Fortunately  for  my  conscience,  the  M  man's  niece  and  the  friar  just  at  this 
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time  approadied  the  door,  and  informing  them  that  having  accidentally  passed 
that  way,  I  had  prepared  the  mind  of  the  dying  man,  the  friar  administmd  to 
him  the  last  offices  of  retigion,  and  almoet  at  ue  same  moment  his  soul  went 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  them. 

*^The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  I  tuned  the  old  fxiar  out  of  the  house, 
and  took  possession.  I  threw  back  my  cowl,  and  disclosing  a  face  of  two  and 
twenty,  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  old  man's  niece,  who  was  not  absdutelv 
tnconst^le.  A  master  as  well  as  a  mistress  was  needed  for  the  Vmta  Je 
Cardena ;  the  rest  mav  be  easily  imagined ;  the  girl  was  young,  comely,  and 
knew  her  budness,  and  so  of  the  two  that  I  found  in  the  Fmte,  I  buried  the 
one  and  manied  the  other,  and  thus  became  the  leqiectable  character  you  have 
found  me." 

'*  And  I  give  thee  joy  of  thy  good  fortune,*'  said  the  barber,  *'  though  I  can- 
not apj»ly  to  thee  our  saying,  '  U  foriuna  faeorece  a  lot  loeoSf  for  thou  hast 
had  wit  enough  to  take  advantage  of  thy  good  luck." 

When  the  innkeeper  had  made  an  end  of  his  story,  it  was  near  mid-dav,  and 
being  yet  too  hot  to  set  out  iqion  a  ramble,  I  rested  under  the  gateway,  listen- 
ing to  the  convenation  that  passed  between  the  barber  and  has  friend,  who, 
fimn  what  I  could  gather,  appeared  to  have  made  but  indifferent  progress  in 
morals  since  he  came  to  his  lanflpdom.  The  fact  is,  of  all  the  Ventas  in  l^pain, 
there  is  no  one  so  notorious  for  &e  freauent  robberies  that  have  been  committed 
in  it,  as  the  VaUa  de  Cardenoj  and  it  has  long  been  wdl  known,  that  the  mas- 
ter of  it  understands  the  system,  and  shares  the  booty  of  the  banditti  who  make 
a  convenience  of  it.  Many  anecdotes  were  related  by  the  Potaderoj  which  he 
appeared  not  over  solicitous  that  I  should  hear,  and  m^  more  honest  companion 
generally  followed  up  every  nanative,  by  advising  his  firiend  to  be  an  nonest 
man,  and  to  cut  connexion  with  thieves — an  advice,  however,  which  I  suspect 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  the  innkeroer  to  follow. 

Towiurds  evening,  when  the  heat  had  somewhat  diminished,  I  threw  myself 
upon  my  mule,  ami  urged  him  up  the  acclivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  many  histonc  recollections  connected  with  it,  was  chiefly 
interesting  in  my  eyes  as  Uie  scene  of  Don  Quixote's  wanderings ;  but,  as  with- 
out the  asnstance  of  the  barber,  I  could  have  no  assurance  that  I  was  following 
in  his  footsteps,  1  postooned  for  a  time  the  pleasures  of  association, — and  dis- 
missing from  my  mina  the  chief  object  of  my  journey,  I  gave  myself  up  to 
those  vague  and  delicious  sensations  that  arise  amid  the  solitudes  of  untrodden 
mountains.  1  lingered  until  the  wide  plain  of  La  Mancha  was  one  dusky  ex- 
panse ;  till  the  shadows,  creeping  up  the  mountain  side,  and  the  bright  lines  of 
evening  forsaking  one  eminence  alter  another,  left  only  the  highest  summits 
tinged  with  day's  dying  lustre,  and  before  I  regained  the  Vmia  the  earliest 
stars  were  peering  over  the  mountain  top. 

When  I  returned  to  the  VeiUOj  I  found  that  supper  was  already  concluded : 
more  than  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  barber  and  his  friend  had  proved 
the  results  of  their  combined  skill ;  but  the  materials  of  an  omdet  were  easily 
procured,  and  when  this  was  cooked  and  dispatched,  and  when  our  s^ars  had 
been  lighted,  **  Now,  my  old  friend  Lazaro/'  said  the  innkeeper,  ''  f  lone  to 
hear  some  account  of  thy  doings  in  the  world,  for  I  guess  diat  thou  hast  had 
some  ups  and  downs;  and  that  in  thy  life  as  well  as  in  mine,  good  fortune  as 
much  as  wit  has  had  some  share  in  keeping  thee  firom  the  gaHows." 

"  I  am  ready  to  indulge  thee,"  replied  the  barber,  **  but  my  story  will  scarcely 
be  interesting  to  the  CaoalUro,  who  already  knows  the  greater  part  of  it;"  but  I 
assured  the  barber  that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  a 
repetition  of  it,  and  the  baib^  aocorduigly,  laying  down  his  segar,  began  his 
narrative  from  the  time  that  he  left  his  native  town,  and  related  as  circumstan- 
tially as  I  have  already  related  to  the  reader,  all  that  luq>pened  after  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  eura  Cirillo,  not  omitting  the  ass's  ear,  and  the  cock's 
tongue,  until  the  time  when,  being  locked  up  in  his  garret,  the  cura  handed  the 
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Stew  in  spoonfuls  undeneaUi  the  door;  and  when  he  had  reached  this  pait  of 
his  stoiy,  he  turned  to  me,  and  said  ^'  Here,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  that  I  was 
forced  to  break  off  my  narrative,  when,  sitting  in  the  hollow,  we  heard  the 
trampling  of  horses  upon  the  high  road ;  I  think,*'  continued  he,  **  i  had  just 
said,  that  so  tempting  was  the  stew,  and  so  hungry  was  Lazaio,  that  I  was  soon 
eased  of  the  greater  part  of  my  treasure." 

"  It  was  just  at  that  point,"  skid  I,  and  the  barber  went  on  as  follows.  ^  In 
fact,  so  long  as  a  piece  remained,  there  was  a  bait  ready  to  tempt  it  from  me ; 
and  when  not  one  duro  was  left,  '  Mr.  Ciira,'  said  I, '  we  are  now  quits ;  you 
have  filled  my  stomach,  and  I  have  filled  your  pocket,  so  pray  unfasten  the 
door, — for  my  ribs  tell  me,  that  another  niffht  <m  the  bare  boards  may  bring 
you  in  for  the  expense  of  a  burial ;  and  where  will  you  find  another  servant 
whose  wits  will  coin  money  as  mine  have  done?"' 

^*  *  Lazaro,  mv  boy,'  said  the  cura^  in  a  softened  tone ;  *'  I  never  intended  either 
to  iniure  or  detraud  thee;  I  did  but  keep  back  a  part  of  thy  share  till  thou 
sbouldst  have  attained  a  riper  age,  but  if  thou  wilt  have  it  now,  here  are  ten 
duros  for  thee, — so  let  us  forget  die  past,  and  exercise  our  wits  at  the  expense 
of  the  Carthusians  rather  than  of  each  other;'  and  at  the  same  time  my  master 
unfastened  the  door,  and  conducted  me  below,  where,  seeing  whidi  way  his 
interest  lay,  he  loaded  me  with  kindness.  But  I  had  discovered  that  I  should 
never  make  my  fortune  under  the  roof  of  CirUlo;  and  seeing  no  reason  for 
doubting,  that  if  my  invention  coidd  fill  his  pocket,  it  might  do  the  same  good 
office  for  my  own,  I  resolved  to  leave  his  service ;  and  as  it  has  ever  been  my 
maxim,  that  a  wise  step  cannot  be  taken  too  soon,  I  took  advantage  of  my 
master's  nefta,  and  canying  nothing  more  with  me  than  belonged  to  me,  I 
sallied  into  the  street" 

Here  the  innkeeper  interrupted  his  friend  in  his  nanative, — ^for  peroeiving 
the  barber's  significant  look,  when  he  said  that  he  took  with  him  no  more  than 
belonged  to  him,  '<  I  perceive,  my  friend,"  said  the  innkeeper, "  that  thy  honesty 
would  fain  claim  the  victory  over  mine,  because  when  I  left  the  service  of  th« 
friar,  I  emptied  the  contents  of  his  purse  into  my  own;  but  have  the  goodness 
to  recollect  that  a  purse  is  of  no  use  to  a  dead  man ;  and  that  besides,  it  is  an 
easier  matter  to  take  a  purse  from  a  dead  than  from  a  living  man." 

"  True,  Juanes,"  said  the  barber,  *'  I  admit  the  distinction," — and  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  narrative. 

'^  It  so  happened,  that  this  day  chanced  to  be  the  feast  of  the  immaculate  C<mi- 
ception ;  and  that  when  I  descended  into  the  street,  the  procession  of  the  beast, 
and  the  heretic  Ann  Bolein  *,  was  just  issuing  from  the  cathedral ;  it  chanced 
also,  that  the  person  who  carried  the  image  was  so  short  in  stature,  that  as  he 
ran  alongside  of  the  beast,  he  was  not  able  to  reach  so  high  as  to  put  the  heretic 
queen  into  its  mouth,  and  so  the  people  shouted,  and  cried  *  cAmd.'  I  was 
among  the  tallest  in  the  crowd ;  and  a  Fmnciscan  who  saw  how  awkwardly 
the  miracle  was  managed,  snatched  the  image  from  the  little  man  who  was 
standing  on  his  tiptoes,  and  yet  with  all  hb  stretching  was  unable  to  touch  the 
spring,  and  putting  it  into  my  hands  told  me  to  show  it  no  mercy,  and  I  diould 
be  rewarded  with  a  good  supper.  So  well  did  I  perform  my  duty  to  the  heretic, 
that  when  the  procession  was  over,  the  Franciscan  took  me  to  the  convent,  and 
after  having  given  me  as  much  as  I  could  eat,  he  carried  me  to  the  superior, 

*  In  the  cathedra]  of  Toledo,  there  is  kept  a  wooden  beast,  about  the  siae  of  a  small 
oZf  and  somewhat  of  its  shape,  mounted  upon  wheels ;  and  also  an  image  in  wood,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  of  Ann  Bolein,  which,  however,  is  not  shewn  to  the  English 
visitor  of  the  prexiomdade*.  These  images,  a  few  years  back,  used  to  be  carried  througli 
the  streets  on  great  days ;  and  the  person  appointed  to  canv  the  image  of  Ann  Bolem, 
every  now  and  then  popped  it  into  the  mouto  of  the  beast,  whose  jaws  were  so  contrived 
IS  to  close  upon  it,  thus,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators,  typifying  the  punishawot 
if  her  by  whose  means  the  church  of  Rome  received  her  death  blow  in  England. 
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letting  hk  leyeience  that  I  was  a  clever  youth,  and  might  be  serviceable,  and 
might  even  be  made  to  fill  the  office  which  was  at  that  tmie  vacant. 

*' '  Please  yonr  reverences,'  said  I,  *  what  are  the  duties,  and  what  is  the 
office  for  which  you  design  me ;  for  my  wit  is  small,  and  my  knowledge  still 
smaller.' 

"  *>  The  office,'  replied  the  friar,  *  is  that  of  baiber  to  the  convent.* 

** '  If  the  emoluments  be  considerable,'  said  I,  *  I  willingly  accept  it,  for  judg- 
ing by  the  length  of  youf  reverences'  beards,  I  diould  teke  it  to  be  next  thing  to 
a  sinecure ;  and  I  sliall  no  doubt  have  time  to  lean  the  art  before  I  be  required 
to  practice  it.' 

'* '  Tis  not  so  much  of  a  sinecure '  said  the  superior,  *  bs  it  may  at  present 
seem  to  thee ;  but  if  thou  canst  be  contented  to  spend  all  thy  days  within  the 
convent,  the  office  is  thine ;  thou  shidt  be  well  fed,  and  have  sufficient  wages 
besides ;  these  can  be  no  use  to  thy  body,  because  thou  shalt  have  all  that  it 
requires  within  the  convent,  and  dierefore  thy  wages  will  be  best  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  masses  for  thy  soul.' 

'*  I  had  no  great  inclination  to  spend  all  my  life  within  a  convent,  and  as  for 
the  wages,  I  saw  that  it  would  be  only  taking  with  one  hand  and  giving  with 
the  other:  but  trusting  to  my  ingenuity  to  terminate  my  engagement  when  I 
became  weary  of  it,  and  knowing  well  that  Franciscans  keep  a  good  table,  I 
ngnified  my  acceptance  of  the  conditions.  The  fnar  who  had  conducted  me  to 
the  convent,  now  took  charge  of  me,  and  leading  me  to  the  cloisters,  where  I 
walked  by  his  side,  *  Now,  Lazaro,'  said  he,  ^  for  such  I  think  thou  hast  told 
me  is  thy  name,  I  will  exnlain  to  thee  what  are  the  duties  of  the  office  thou 
hast  undertaken :  the  beara  which  thou  seest  that  I  wear,  is  not  a  real  beard  ; 
and  neither  are  those  of  my  brethren.  When  we  go  out  of  the  convent,  or  into 
the  church,  to  celebrate  our  services,  where  we  may  be  seen  by  the  people,  we 
are  bearded,  but  at  meals,  and  other  inconvenient  times,  we  throw  these  in- 
cumbrances aside :  twice  eveij  week  therefore,  thou  shalt  have  seventy-five  real 
beards  to  shave,  and  seventy-nve  false  beards  to  put  in  order :  J  understand  that 
thou  art  unacquainted  with  these  dnties ;  but  thou  shalt  begin  with  the  novices, 
who  can  afibid  to  lose  some  blood,  and  will  be  all  the  better  for  it,' — and  so  I 
found  mvself  established  in  the  office  of  barber  in  the  Franciscan  convent. 

^'  Well  may  I  bless  the  day  that  led  me  to  the  Franciscan  convent ;  for  had 
Providence  otherwise  disposed  of  me,  I  should  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant 
of  the  adventures  of  the  renowned  Don  Uuizote  de  la  Mancha :  nor  should  I 
otherwise  have  ever  followed  the  callinff  of  my  ancestors  in  the  village  of  Miguel 
Eitaban.  I  observed,  that  among  aU  the  reverend  fathers,  no  one  was  so 
studious  as  the  friar  who  had  brought  me  to  the  convent.  Not  content  with  the 
hours  that  were  set  aside  for  devotional  exercises,  a  book  was  never  out  of  his 
hand.  There  was  only  one  occasion  upon  which  he  ever  intermitted  his  studies ; 
and  that  was,  when  his  chin  was  under  my  management ;  but  one  day  so  deeply 
engaged  was  he  (as  I  then  thought)  with  his  devotions,  that  he  nlaced  the  book 
up(m  his  knee,  and  with  downcast  eyes  continued  to  read  whilst  i  performed  my 
duties;  and  judge  of  my  amazement,  and  I  may  even  say  affiright,  when  just 
as  I  was  putting  the  last  polish  upon  his  chin,  the  fiiar  burst  into  the  most  im- 
moderate fit  of  laughter  that  ever  was  heard  within  a  convent  walls;  and  so 
ungovernable  was  his  mirth,  that  even  the  sight  of  his  own  blood  appeared  rather 
to  increase  than  to  diminish  his  risibility. 

'*  *  In  the  name  of  God,  Reverend  Father,'  said  I,  *  what  has  befallen  thee  ?' 

**  *  Canst  thou  read  P'  answered  the  fiiar,  *  for  if  thou  canst,  'twill  save  me  the 
trouble  of  telling  thee  the  cause  of  my  laughter.' 

^'  *•  Luckily,  Sir,'  said  I,  <  I  am  able  to  read ;  that  accomplishment  was  taught 
me  by  a  Domin * 

**^  *•  No  matter  who  taught  thee,'  interrupted  the  fnar;  <  read  there,'  said  he, 
lifting  from  the  floor  the  book  that  had  dropped  upon  it,  and  putting  it  into  my 
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hand;  *  read  there,  while  I  attend  to  the  cure  of  this  wound,  which  has  noi  bees 
occasioned  through  thy  &ult' 

"  It  was  this  moment  that  first  opened  up  to  me  thai  treasure  of  knowledge  and 
delight  that  is  contained  in  the  work  of  Cervantes :  that  moment  will  never  be 
forsotten  by  me.  The  fnar  had  intended  to  open  the  book  at  the  page  where  he 
had  been  reading;  but  ready  to  drop  down  with  laughing,  he  ooold  onlr  pat 
the  book  into  my  hand.  For  my  own  part,  I  began  at  the  beginning ;  half  the 
friars  went  unshaven  that  day ;  and  when  my  patron  xetuxned  uom  the  lefecloi^ry 
he  found  me  still  deeply  en^^P^  ^^  hislxwk. 

*^  *  I  perceive,  Lazaro,'  said  he, '  that  thou  art  worthy  of  my  care ,'  and  so 
much  satisfied  was  he  with  some  reflections  I  made  upon  what  I  had  read,  that 
he  affectionately  embraced  me ;  and  sitting  down,  explained  to  me  the  spirit 
and  object  of  the  book,  and  descanted  upon  its  perfections.  One  observation  I 
well  remember.  *  When  I  laugh,'  said  he,  ^  it  is  at  the  contrast  between  Don 
duizote  and  his  Squire,  not  at  the  adventures ;  these  make  me  sad ;  for  it  is 
melancholv  to  see  the  noble-minded  Knight  alwavs  the  dupe  of  his  own  iUn- 
sions.'"  Here  the  barber  paused  a  moment  in  his  narrative;  re-lighted  his 
segar,  took  two  or  three  whifis,  and  then  looking  at  his  old  friend  the  Pomden^ 
with  a  graver  countenance  than  usual,  **  Juanes,"  said  he,  ^  read  Don  (Quix- 
ote, nut  for  the  amusement  it  may  give  thee,  but  for  the  good  it  may  do  thee  ; 
'tis  better  than  an  hundred  masses ;  there's  that  in  it  will  turn  a  hard  heart  soft 
as  wool,  and  change  a  rogue  into  an  honest  man.  There  a  proud  man  will  be 
taught  hiunility ;  a  cruel  man  will  learn  to  be  compassionate ;  an  avaricmis 
man  will  read  a  lesson  of  generosity ;  wisdom  and  piety  may  be  gathered  £rom 
every  page.  Av  I  Juanes,  there's  no  denying  that  we  were  both  of  ns  rogues  in 
our  youu ;  and  a  roffue  I  should  have  remained  to  this  day,  but  ibr  what  I 
learned  in  that  book/'  Juanes  looked  not  quite  at  his  ease,  but  said  notikiar, 
and  the  barber  continued. — *'  When  the  friar  found  that  I  took  almost  as  medi 
pleasure  as  be  did  himself  in  the  history  of  Don  CUuxote,  he  was  never  wesiy 
of  enlarging  upon  its  beauties,  and  explaining  wherever  explanation  was  neees- 
saiy ;  and  T,  on  my  part,  by  a  little  exercise  of  ingenuity,  repaid,  in  aamt 
manner,  the  good  offices  of  the  friar.  I  had  always  hiul  a  turn  for  handicraft  of 
every  kind,  and  perceiving  with  how  much  regret  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down 
his '  Don  Quixote'  and  take  up  his  breviary,  when  he  went  to  join  in  any  of  the 
religious  exercises,  or  even  when  he  was  cidled  to  the  refectoiv,  or  walked  in 
the  convent  garden,  I  took  off  the  white  parchment  in  which  the  breviary  was 
bound,  and  neatly  inclosed  'Don  Quixote'  within  it,  so  that  the  friar  ooeld  in- 
dulge his  passion  without  intermission,  and  his  devotion  appeared  only  the  vaan 
ardent  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  an  unlucky  dialogue  between  the  Knight  aad 
the  Squire,  sometimes  provoked  a  change  of  countenance  not  very  reconcileahle 
with  tne  study  of  the  breviary ;  but  I  believe  the  pie^  of  the  ftiar  oontinned 
unquestioned* 

"  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  war  of  independence  broke  out;  and  it  is  wdl 
known  with  what  fury  the  Franciscan  convents  throughout  Spain  were  attacked; 
none  with  more  than  the  Franciscan  convent  of  ToImo.  We  were  all  in  dannr 
of  being  massacred ;  and  no  distinction  appeared  likely  to  be  made  between  Cbe 
firiais  and  tibeir  barber.  *  Reverend  Father,'  said  I  to  my  patron,  *  there's  ■• 
time  to  be  lost;  throw  aside  thy  friar's  garment,  let  me  muasten  thy  actifiGial 
beard,  clap  my  hat  upon  thy  tonsure,  and,  with  Don  Qnizote  under  thy  arm, 
no  one  will  question  thiee.  As  for  me,  I  have  not  much  the  air  of  a  inar ;— end 
stay,'  added  I,  when  the  friar  had  obeyed  my  instructions,  and  was  preparing 
'o  go,  *  though  I  would  not  wrong  any  man  of  a  qwiriOy  I  can  see  no  impiety 

taldng  that  whidi,  in  another  hour,  will  be  in  tne  grasp  of  a  Frendi  soldier, 
I  something  is  besides  doe  to  me  for  wages,'  and  so  running  to  the  rv&erM, 
It  in  my  breast  a  gold  crucifix  mounted  with  emeralds,  and  joining  the  friar, 
passed  out  of  the  garden  into  the  street    What  befel  the  remaining  seven^ 
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and  four  fiian,  I  am  unable  to  tell,  but  soon  after  we  left  the  convent  a  Bbetl 
burst  in  the  gallery,  and  threw  down  one  half  of  the  cloisters.* 

'* '  Now,'  said  I  to  my  companion,  vvhen  we  got  into  the  fields,  and  becan  to 
breathe  more  freely, '  what  hinders  us  from  carrying  into  effect  the  project  of 
which  we  have  so  often  spoken,  but  which  tall  now  was  impracticable.  Let  us 
togeUier  pass  over  eveiy  foot  of  ground  that  was  traversed  by  our  favourite.  I 
hare  here  in  my  bosom  ten  times  more  than  the  provision  required  for  our  jour- 
ney.' The  friar  was  ove^oyed  at  my  proposal,  and  we  forthwith  put  it  in  exe- 
cution. FiiBt,  we  visited  my  native  town,  where  I  found  that  botJi  my  parents 
had  lately  paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  the  inheritance  that  I  fell  heir  to,  consisted 
of  an  old  mangle,  and  a  stock  of  worn-out  linen— for,  be  it  recollected,  that  my 
modier  was  laundress  to  Uie  Duque  de  San  Carlos — and  a  few  cast-off  garments 
of  the  Dominicans,  which  had  been  the  perquisite  of  my  father,  who  was  porter 
to  the  convent.  I  diacovered,  however,  from  some  papers,  that  my  anceston 
had  been  baiben  in  the  village  of  Mimutl  Estabauy  and  that  the  name  of  one  of 
them,  many  generations  back,  was  Nicholas.  Leaving  Manzanares,  we  dili- 
gently sought  the  footsteps  of  Don  duixote,  as  far  as  Barcelona,  where  I  dis- 
posea  of  die  cross  which  I  had  brought  from  the  Franciscan  convent,  taking  care, 
nowever,  to  provide  another  of  wood,  which  answered  as  well  all  the  purposes 
of  devotion.  At  Miguel  Estaban  I  had  learned  that  there  was  an  opening  in 
mj  trade,  and  beiuff  well  assured  that  this  was  the  native  village  of  the  Knight 
of'^La  Mancha,  and  having  strong  suspicions  that  I  was  myself  the  descendant 
of  barber  Nicholas,  I  felt  Uiat  Providence  had  designed  me  to  take  the  place  of 
my  forefathers,  and  to  Miguel  Estaban,  I  accordingly  returned.  The  wortliy 
fiiur  who  was  my  companion,  feeling  some  qualms  of  conscience,  entered 
another  convent  The  money  that  still  remained  of  the  sum  I  had  received  for 
die  cross,  purchased  some  fields,  which  obtain  me  respect  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  upon  the  produce  of  these,  and  of  my  calling,  I  have  lived  happUy  these 
fifteen  years ;  and  now  yon  have  the  history  of  my  doings  in  the  world." 

When  the  barber  had  made  an  end  of  his  story,  and  when  some  comments  had 
passed  upon  it,  which  need  not  be  repeated  here,  it  was  fast  approaching  mid- 
night; and  as  our  intention  was  to  penetrato  next  day  into  the  heart  of  the 
Sierra,  and  to  be  stirring  early,  we  each  retired  to  our  mattresses. 

^  *  The  appearance  of  Aurora  already  rejoices  the  earth,' "  said  the  barber,  in 
the  words  of  his  favourito  author,  when  next  morning  he  pushed  open  the  door 
of  my  auartoj  and  found  me  asleep ;  and  not  long  after  we  were  seated  upon 
our  mules,  and  trotting  up  the  bank  that  rises  from  die  back  of  the  Venta,  fur- 
nished vnih  a  wiJlet  of  unusual  size,  and  with  a  corpulent  wine-skin,  both 
forced  upon  us  by  die  generosity  of  Juanes,  who  would  accept  of  no  remune- 
ration. There  was  no  path ;  we  rode  side  by  side  up  the  acclivity,  among  the 
rosemaiy  bushes  and  other  aromatic  plants  and  shrubs,  and  soon  entered  a 
defile,  that  shut  out  the  plains  behind,  and  appeared  to  lead  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain.  **  It  is  said,  in  the  history  of  the  Knight's  adventures,"  said  the 
barber,  ^  that  the  evening  of  the  same  day  upon  which  the  adventure  with  the 
galley  slaves  took  place,  Don  duixote  and  Sancho  *  arrived  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Sierra,'  and  that  *  they  took  up  their  lodging  between  two  rocks,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  number  of  cork  trees.'  Now,  in  die  heart  of  the  Sierra,  there 
are  no  cork  trees,  diougfa  there  are  plenty  of  rocks ;  and  here,  at  the  end  of  this 
defile  are  bodi  rocks  and  cork  trees ;  and  besides,  as  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
into  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  in  a  few  hours,  there  appears  to  be  a  small  inaccu- 
racy here:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spot  we  are  now  approaching  is 
that  where  the  Knight  and  his  Squire  reposed,  and  where  Sancho  had  his  ass 


*  The  Franciscan  convent  of  Toledo  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  French ;  but  when 
the  writer  of  this  article  visited  Spain,  a  year  ago,  they  were  busily  empk>yed  in 
re-building  iL 
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Stolen ;  see, '  there  are  the  two  rocks,  and  all  the  trees  aionnd  them  are  cork 
trees.'" 

**  Twas  a  touching  lament,''  said  I,  '*  that  which  Sancho  made  orer  the  loss 
of  his  ass.  '  Bom  in  my  house,  the  play-fellow  of  my  children,  the  delight  of 
my  spouse,  the  envy  of  my  neighbours,  and  comfort  of  my  cares !' " 

*'  Ay!*'  said  the  barber,  '*  there's  an  honest  heart  there.  But  come  on,  the 
footing  is  dfficult,  and  we've  a  tcnlsome  journey  before  us."  The  barber  spoke 
truly ;  nothing  but  a  mule  could  have  picked  its  steps ;  we  went  round  the 
roclis,  and  in  and  out  among  the  cork  trees ;  and  after  having  continued  this 
exercise  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we  descended  into  a  narrow  valley,  traversed  by 
a  small  rivulet.  Here  the  barber,  who  led  the  way,  stopped  until  I  rode  up 
to  him,  and  said,  ^*  there  are  so  few  streams  on  this  side  of  the  Siena  Morena 
(for  thev  almost  all  flow  down  the  southern  ade  of  the  mountain),  that  we  may 
oonduae  this  to  be  tlie  hollow,  and  the  brook  that  watered  it,  in  which  the  ad- 
venturers found  *  a  dead  mule  saddled  and  bridled,  and  half  consumed  by  the 
dogs  and  the  crows;'  and  where  they  heard  the  old  goatherds  whistle;  and 
where  Cardenio  came  and  told  a  part  of  his  story."  In  this  wild  spot  we 
paused  a  litUe,  while  the  whole  scene  so  graphically  described  by  Cervantes 
passed  before  me.  Nor  was  it  a  difficult  task  lor  the  imagination  to  add  to  the 
natural  features  of  the  spot  the  other  parts  of  the  picture  described  by  Cer- 
vantes 'j  'twas  in  me  but  a  slight  exertion  of  memory ;  lor  it  chanced  that  shortly 
before,  in  the  Toledo  mountains,  I  had  seen  the  very  object  that  here  arrested 
the  attention  of  Don  Quixote — a  dead  mule,  half  consumed,  and  even  then  sur- 
rounded by  the  lean  dogs  and  hungry  ravens  that  were  devouring  it. 

**  It  was  doubtless  here,"  said  the  barber,  when  a  little  farther  on,  we  came  to 
'  a  verdant  spot  of  grass  at  the  turning  of  a  rock,'  **  that  Cardenio  told  his  story, 
and  that  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  quarrelled  with  him  for  asserting  something 
in  prejudice  of  me  dueen  Madasima ;"  and  having  crossed  the  brook,  and 
entered  another  defile,  we  graduallv  penetrated  farther  mto  the  mountain,  which 
at  every  step  became  wilder,  justifying  the  description  given  by  Cervantes.  But 
true  to  nature  as  are  the  descriptions  of  Cervantes,  they  do  not  of  themselves 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  traveller  who  follows  in  the  footstens  of  Don  Quixote, 
thejr  serve  rather  to  call  to  recollection  those  inimitable  dialogues  between  the 
Kniffhtandhis  Squire,  in  which  all  that  is  romantic  or  extravagant,  is  opposed 
to  the  common-place  maxims  of  every-day  life;  in  which  the  noble  and  intel- 
lectual is  placed  in  ludicrous  contrast  with  contented  ignorance  and  vulgar 
honesty ;  and  in  which  the  high-flown  language  of  a  distempered  fancy  is 
overwhelmed  in  a  cloud  of  proverbs.  Who  then,  mounted  upon  his  mule,  and 
with  one  companion,  slowly  pursuing  his  way  among  the  rude  passes  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  could  do  otherwise  thim  see  in  imagination,  '*  the  Knight  of  the 
rueful  countenance"  and  his  faithful  Squire,  and  ahnost  fancy  that  he  listened 
to  the  delightful  dialogue  which  on  that  very  spot  is  recorded  to  have  been 
earned  on,  wherein  the  Knight,  with  his  own  peculiar  union  of  grave  expostu- 
lation and  affectionate  persuasion,  combats  the  Squire's  incredulity  upon  certain 
points.  *'  Who,"  savs  Sancho,  "  that  hears  your  worship  call  a 'barber's  basin 
the  helmet  of  Mamorino,  but  wfll  believe  that  he  who  affirms  such  nonsense 
must  be  crazed  in  his  understanding?  the  basin,  which  is  all  bruised  and 
battered,  I  have  put  up  in  my  bag,  m  order  to  be  mended  at  home,  and  used 
for  the  service  of  my  own  beard,  if  ever  by  the  grace  of  God  I  come  to  see  my 
wife  and  family."  **  Harkee,  Sancho, "  replies  the  Knight,  "  thou  hast  the  most 
slender  understanding  that  any  Squire  did  ever  possess;  what  seems  a  barber's 
basin  to  thee  I  can  easily  discern  to  be  the  helmet  of  Mambrino,  and  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  providence  of  the  sage  who  is  my  friend,  in  making  that  which 
is  really  and  truly  Mambrino's  helmet  appear  a  basin  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
because  it  is  of  such  inestimable  value,  that  if  it  were  known,  the  whole  world 
would  combine  to  ravish  it  from  me :"  and  pondering  upon  the  excellent  in- 
vention of  Cervantes,  and  the  inimitable  truth  with  which  the  characters  of  his 
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personages  are  sustained,  I  had  not  observed  that  the  barber  had  a  considerable 
way  outstripped  me,  and  that  he  had  dismounted  from  his  mule,  and  sat  await* 
ing  my  approach.  *'  This  is  the  spot, "  said  he,  **  where  the  Knight  did  penance, 
while  Sancho  was  despatched  toToboso  with  a  letter  to  Dnlcmea,"  and  well  it 
agreed  with  the  description  of  Cervantes, — for  *'  a  gentle  rill "  tinkled  in  a 
hundred  windings  through  "  a  narrow  meadow,  so  green  and  fertile,  that  it 
ravished  the  spectator's  eye,  while  the  forest  trees  that  grew  around,  and  a  thou- 
sand delicious  herbs  and  flowers  conspired  to  make  the  place  enchanting.*' 
'^But,"  continued  the  barber,  "better  things  await  us  here  than  penance  and 
buffeting ;  for  I  begin  to  long  as  eagerly  to  dive  into  the  contents  of  this  wallet, 
as  Sancho  did  to  probe  Cardenio's  portmanteau,  where  he  found  a  hundred  gold 
crowns,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  friend  Juanes  has  had  an  eye  to  our  comforts, 
for,  *  body  of  me,'  as  Sancho  says,  the  bag  is  so  crammed,  that  I  am  not  able  to 
thrust  my  hand  into  it." 

While  the  barber  rumaged  the  wallet,  I  took  the  saddle  off  my  mule,  that  he 
as  well  as  his  master  might  enjoy  himself,  and  giving  him  a  slap  on  the  hinder 
parts,  such  as  the  worthy  Knight  is  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  his  Rosinante  in 
the  self  same  spot,  I  sent  him  up  among  Hbe  fragrant  shrubs,  and  seated  my- 
self upon  the  grass  beside  my  friend,  who  had  by  mis  time  proved  the  generosity 
of  Juanes.  And  here  the  reader  must  be  content  to  leave  me ;  for  although  I 
purpose  following  in  the  footst^  of  Don  Quixote,  even  to  Barcelona,  I  mean 
to  keep  my  adventures,  as  weu  as  the  baibo's  many  excellent  sayings,  a 
profound  secret  for  the  present. 

CONCLUDED. 


A  DAY  BY  THE  DEE. 


The  mere  tourist  through  Cambria  sees  more  than  enough  to  repay  him  for 
his  trouble ;  but  he  cannot  look  upon  things  in  that  hallowed  light,  in  which 
they  appear  to  one  intimately  acquainted  with  the  localities  and  past  histoiy  of 
the  country.  The  former  may  contemplate  the  majestic  scenery  around  him 
with  admiration,  and  the  peaceful  demeanour  and  industrious  habits  of  the 

nle  with  respect;  he  may  imagine,  that  it  was  amidst  some  of  those  dif- 
t  passes  and  strong  natural  barriers  which  meet  his  observation,  that  the 
legions  of  Imperial  Rome  were  so  often  baffled  and  defeated ;  and  that  the 
shepherd  whom  he  sees  upon  the  mountain  side  is  a  descendant  from  early 
heroes :  but  to  him,  who  is  familiar  with  the  plain  where  a  victory  was  won, 
and  with  the  desolated  tower  where  the  chieftain  held  his  rule — where  beauty 
presided — and  where  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  resounded, — such  scenes  wear 
a  double  charm. 
Lord  Byron  commences  his  celebrated  description  of  Venice,  with — 
''  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  bridge  of  siehs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  : 

In  like  manner  I  begin  bv  the  description  of  a  bridge ;  but  the  ana]<^y  goes  no 
further — ^it  is  not  a  **  briage  of  sighs,"  and,  though  the  view  from  it  is  exten- 
dve,  there  is  neither  a  palace  nor  a  prison  to  be  seen.  Llansollen  bridge,  which 
is  here  alluded  to,  is  one  of  the  Tri  Jhlws  Cymru,  t.  e,  "  the  three  beauties  of 
Wales."  Though  it  is,  in  itself,  a  bold  and  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  it 
probably  is  indebted  for  this  proud  title,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  magnificent 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Taken  in  this  light,  it  claims  to  be  so  deno- 
minated. The  prospect  from  it  is  sublime  in  the  highest  degree,  and  may  well 
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amst  the  attention  either  of  the  poelor  the  painter.  The  mpid  Dee,  caieering 
through  the  gieen  Taller  heiow,  while  the  loAj  moontainii,  hard  hy,  seem 
wooing  the  heayens,  makes  that  sudden  transitiaii  of  scenery  lo  delightful  to 
the  ^e ;  and  the  numerous  pleasant  rides  and  walks  in  the  neighbouriiood, 
afford  an  opportunity  of  beholding  it  from  so  many  different  points,  and  under 
so  many  caging  aspects,  that  variety,  in  its  most  captiyatmg  gaib,  is  conti- 
nuaUy  revealing  itself.  To  this  cause  I  assign  the  fact,  that,  though  several 
pictonal  sketch^,  taken  near  this  spot,  have  met  my  view,  I  never  yet  beheld 
any  two  that  very  nearly  resembled  eadi  other. 

The  tmveller  who  has  looked  upon  these  scenes,  can  hardly  have  fiuled  to 
observe,  that,  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  foftalice — Castell  Dinas  Bian,  by  name. 
"  The  roofless  cot,  decayed  and  rent. 
Will  scarce  delay  the  passer  by ; 
The  tower  by  war  or  tempest  beat. 
While  yet  may  frown  one  battlement. 

Demands  and  dauau  the  stranger's  eye ; 
Each  ivied  arch  and  pillar  lone 
Pleads  haughtily  for  glories  gone  t " 

The  ascent  to  the  old  Castell  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  LkngoUen 
bridge,  and  though  the  way  thither  is,  of  course,  rather  steep  and  toilsome,  a 
good  walker  oagni  not  to  neglect  vidting  it  The  jealous  eagle  builds  her 
aerie  upon  the  loftiest  and  least  accessible  cliff,  and  the  pioud  and  free  moun- 
tain warriors,  who  first  planned  and  constructed  this  antique  fortress,  seem  to 
have  taken  a  lesson  from  the  imperial  bird.*  The  building  nearly  covers  the 
vertex  of  the  mountain,  commanding  the  approaches  to  it  on  eveiy  side ;  and 
deep  fosses  are  cut  through  the  solid  rock  where  the  ascent  is  least  precipitous. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  remote  age  in  which  it  was  constructed, 
and  the  modes  of  war&re  then  in  use,  we  may  conclude  that  its  founder  was 
some  "  leader  not  unfitted  for  the  strife." '  Uke  many  other  monuments  of 
past  times,  it  hath  survived  the  names  of  those  who  reared  it ;  in  the  historical 
records  of  the  countiy,  it  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  for  centuries  not  a 
few.  The  e^molosy  of  its  name  is  accounted  for  variously :  Bryn  being  the 
Welsh  for  «  a  hill,^and  Br&n  for  "  a  crow;"  from  either  of  which  it  might 
verjr  appropriatelv  have  been  derived,  as  b^g  emblematical  of  its  elevated 
position.  Mr.  rennant  incUnes  to  the  opinion  that  it  took  its  name  fiom 
the  mountain  river  Bran,  which  flows  near  it ;  but  is  it  not  as  probable  that 
the  river,  or  rather  the  rivulet,  for  such  it  is,  should  have  been  named  after 
the  mountain  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  the  old  Castell  is  believed  to  have 
^  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze"  triumphantly  for  many  a  year.  In  the 
reign  of  Henty  the  Third,  Gryffyd  ap  Madoc,  a  traitorous  Welshman,  who  sided 
wiu  the  English  forces,  having  been  defeated  in  the  field,  fled  to  this  fortress 
as  a  protection  from  his  enraged  countrymen,  and  it  appears  that  he  acted 
wisely,  as  they  failed  to  reduce  it.  Like  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Ehrenhreit- 
stein,  t  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  believed  that  Castell  Dinas  Bran,  in  its 
day  of  pride  and  power,  could  only  have  been  reduced  by  fieanine  or  treachery. 
But,  exclurive  of  the  various  tales  of  wars  and  conflicts,  there  is  another,  and, 
to  many,  a  more  interesting  event,  of  which  Castell  Dinas  Bran  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood formed  the  theatre.  Long  after  the  old  Castell  was  a  deserted  place, 
there  was  discovered  amid  the  ruins,  written  upon  parchment,  an  ode  from  a 
celebrated  minstrel  of  his  day,  Howel  ap  Einion  Lygliw,  addressed  to  My&nwy 

*  According  to  Leland,  an  eagle  used  formerly  to  build  annually  in  the  neighbour- 
ing rocks,  and  the  person  who  was  lowered  down  in  a  basket  to  rob  the  nest,  was 
obliged  to  have  anotner  basket  tied  over  his  head  to  protect  him  from  the  fuiy  of  the 
parent  bird. 

*  This  German  name  signifies  "  the  broad  stone  of  honour." 
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Vechaa,  a  beautiftil  lady,  of  the  house  of  Tudor  Tievor,  wbo,  about  the  vear 
1390,  resided  there.  In  all  probabili^  it  was  intended  merely  for  her  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  as  the  fashion  of  wnting  an  ode  nominally  to  a  mistress,  but 
in  reality  for  the  public,  was  not  so  much  in  voffue  in  those  early  times  as  since. 
Accident,  howerer,  ordained  it  otherwise,  and  tbe  oM  manuscript  was  snatched 
from  that  obliTion^- 


-  where  sleep  the  lo?es  and  wars  of  earth 


Before  Pelide*s  death,  or  Homer's  birth—" 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  translate  a  Welsh  lyric  poem  into  octosyllabic  English 
Terse,  as  the  former  language,  lil^  the  Greek,  frequently  throws  a  c(xisiderable 
concentration  of  meaning  into  one  or  two  words.  The  following  passages  are 
selected,  not  to  show  any  excellence  in  the  version,  but  merely  to  give  a  slight 
idea  of  the  sentiments  of  the  original : — 

**  Grieving  I  strike  the  plaintive  string. 
Deign,  cruel  maid  !  to  hear  me  sing ; 
And  let  my  song  thy  pride  control 
Divine  enchantress  or  my  sool ! 

«  •  *  • 

"  How  awift  on  Alban's  steed  I  iew 
Thy  dazaline  countenance  la  view  1^ 
Though  hard  the  ste^  ascent  to  gain, 
Thy  smiles  are  harder  to  obtain. 
Thy  peerless  beauties  to  declare 
Was  still  thy  jealous  lover's  care, 
Fairer  and  colder  too,  art  thou. 
Than  new-feU'n  snow  on  Aran's  brow !  • 
O  lovely  flower  of  Trevor's  race 
Let  not  a  cruel  heart  disgrace 
The  beauties  of  thy  heavenly  face. 

''  Alas  !  no  words  can  sneak  my  pain. 
While  thus  I  love,  ana  love  in  vain  f 
Wisdom,  and  reason,  what  are  they  ; 
What  all  the  charms  of  Poesy 
A^nst  the  fury  of  thy  darts, 
Bnght  yanquisher  of  human  hearts  1 
c  •  •  •  • 

'*  Oh  fairer  than  the  flow'rs  adorning 
The  hawthorn  in  a  summer's  morning  I 
Whilst  life  remains  still  will  I  sing 
Thy  praise,  and  make  the  mountains  ring 
With  fair  Myfanwy's  tuneful  name. 
And  from  misfortune  purchase  fame ; 
Nor  e'en  to  die  shall  I  repine. 
So  Howel's  name  may  live  with  thine." 

An  elegant  Welsh  writer  thus  speaks  of  the  minstrds  of  his  native  land : — 
**  They  imiabited  a  country  where  they  found  in  the  works  of  Nature — what 
they  siterwards  copied  into  their  own — ^the  sublime  and  beautiful.*'  Perchance 
the  above  extracts  may,  in  some  measure,  attest  the  truth  of  his  observation. 
Howel  appropriately  and  artfully  commences  his  address  to  the  haughty  beauty, 
or  '*  princely  maid,''  as  he  calls  her,  with  an  allusion  to  his  harp, — ^the  truly 
national  musical  instrument  of  their  common  country, — and  makes  mote  than 
one  allusion  to  its  fine  mountain  scenery.    These  two  lines — 

'*  Fairer  and  colder,  too,  art  thou 
Than  new-fall'n  snow  on  Aren's  brow" — 

*  A  high,  and  generally  snow-clad  mountain  in  Merionethshire. 
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I  consider  beautiful.   This  Howel  is,  I  believe,  the  same  to  whom  Gray  alludes 
in  his  celebrated  ode, 

"  LewelUn*s  harp  and  Howel's  lay—'* 

Not  far  firom  Llangollen  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey,  so  that  the 
stranger,  should  he  incline  to  meditation,  may  descend  from  the  ruins  of 
lordly  power  to  ponder  over  the  time-worn  abode  of  a  departed  priesthood,  and 
mondize  on  the  mutability  of  mortal  institutions.  It  was  more  suit^le  to  my 
inclination  to  wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  like  several  other  and 
greater  risers,  the  origin  of  its  name  is  enveloped  in  mystery  and  fable.  As  it 
arises  from  two  springs  at  its  source,  or  rather  sources,  many  imagine  it  to  hare 
been  deriTed  from  the  Welsh  word  dwy  (two) ;  but  others  assert  that  it  to<^  its 
titie  from  dhu  (black),  its  waters,  from  the  shade  of  the  neighbouring  trees  and 
mountains,  or  perhap  from  some  mineral  ingredient,  appearing  very  dark. 
A  third  party  of  antiquarians  say,  that  it  comes  from  the  word  Dw^  (Ood,) 
in  token  of  its  divine  origin,  in  which  many  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country  are  said  to  have  religiously  believed.  There  is  nothing  singular 
in  this.  The  Egyptians,  Hindoos,  Greeks,  and  Romans, — ^the  most  enli^t- 
ened  nations  of  antiquity, — did  the  same.  Mankind  are  apt  to  look  upon 
any  thing  that  ministers  to  their  enjoyment  in  this  checquered  scene  of  life, 
as  a  special  gift  of  Providence.  But  besides  that  a  river  is  both  a  beauty  and 
a  benefit  to  the  district  through  which  it  rolls,  the  ancient  Cambrians  had, 
doubtiess,  another  and  a  very  good  reason  for  looking  favourably  upon  the  Dee. 
With  its  swift  waters  and  its  rocky  banks,  it  formed  a  barrier  against  their 
hostile  neighbours,  ere  tlie  two  countries  were  happily  united  under  equal  \kvs% 
and  equal  liberties.  A  glance  at  its  course  upon  the  map,  may  convince 
the  tactician  that  this  is  probable ;  he  who  hits  marked  its  often  precipitous 
banks,  and  the  neighbouring  hills  by  which  it  is  overlooked  and  commanded, 
will  deem  it  something  more  than  probable.  Moreover,  the  records  of  hlstoiy, 
legendary  tales,  and  oral  traditions  of  this  country,  alike  strengthen  the  suppo- 
sition. 

No  great  way  hence  is  Glendwr  Wye^  the  patrimonial  estate  and  residence 
of  the  renewed,  and  (to  his  enemies)  terrific  Owain  Glendwr.*  There  he  fust 
unfurled  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  called  upon  his  countrymen  to  assist  him 
in  the  expulsion  of  their  oppressors ;  and  dunng  the  struggle  that  ensued,  manv 
were  the  conflicts  and  skirmishes  that  are  said  to  have  ti&en  place  along  aoa 
near  the  sides  of  the  Dee.  In  those  strifeful  times  wero  its  dusk  waters,  which 
now  flow  only  through  vales  of  peace,  dyed  with  tiie  blood  of  the  brave,  and 
the  echoes  upon  its  £inks  heard  to  repeat  the  dissonant  war-cries  of  the  oom- 
batants.  But  of  such  scenes  is  not  naif  the  history  of  the  world  composed? 
On  tiie  banks  of  the  yellow  Tiber  it  hath  been  so  in  times  past ;  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Vistula  it  is  so  at  the  present  day;  and  unless  the  calm  voice  of 
Philosophy  shall  hold  more  potent  sway  over  the  fierce  passions  of  mankind  than 
it  hath  niuierto  done,  at  some  remote  period  thus  will  it  be  where  the  waters  of 
Columbia  now  fertilize  the  wilderness.  But,  at  all  events,  let  us  trust  that  the 
banner  of  freedom  will  soon  triumphantiy  traverse  every  clime.  If  it  be  per- 
mitted to  flutter  peacefully  in  the  breeze,  it  is  well ;  but  still  let  it  wave 
on,  tiiottgh  the  wrath  of  the  tempest  burst  around  it. 

There  is  another  subject  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  silendy  by  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  River  Dee — ^viz,  the  coracle  fishermen.  Should  any  one  feel  dis- 
posed to  pronounce  it  too  trivial  and  uninteresting,  I  would  remind  him  that  a 
certain  commander  of  the  Roman  Legions,  yclept  Julius  Cassar,  thought  dif- 
ferenUy ;  and  that  art  and  enterprize  ought  not  to  be  solely  estimated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  undertaking,  but  by  that  greatness  when  duly  compared  with 

*  Most  commonly  spelled  Owen  Glendower,  but  I  believe  erroneously  :  at  ill  evenu 
other  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  written  in  the  ancient  MSS. 
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the  means  of  the  piojector.  Conndered  in  this  light,  the  manner  in  whick  the 
natives  of  this  part  of  the  countiy  navigate  down  a  swift  and  uncertain  streupa, 
in  so  8lig;ht  a  canoe,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  A  comcle  is  a  kind  of  boat,  &e 
shell,  or  skeleton  of  which  is  formed  of  light  twigs  in  the  manner  of  basket- 
work,  and  this  is  covered  over  with  a  hide  so  thoroughly  pitched  that  it  becomes 
quite  water-proof.  It  is  generally  about  a  yard  in  breadth,  and  four  feet  in 
length,  having  a  single  seat  so  situated  that  the  weight  of  the  person  resting  upon 
it  may  not  dii^rb  its  equilibrium.  It  is  composed  of  such  light  material,  that 
it  is  easUy  borne  on  the  fisherman's  shoulder  to  any  part  of  tl^  river  he  pleases. 
Having  launched  it,  and  seated  himself,  he  suffers  it  to  go  gently  down  the  stream, 
guiding  it  when  needful  by  means  of  a  paddle,  which  he  holas  in  his  left  hand, 
whDe  he  throws  the  fly  wiUi  his  right.  There  is  no  other  mode  by  which  a  great 
part  of  this  river  could  be  successfully  fished,  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of 
wood  on  its  banks.  It  may  eafdly  be  conceived  to  be  a  verydifferent  occupation 
from  that  of  **  patience  in  a  punt,"  as  cockney  fishing  in  the  Thames  has  been  veiy 
appropriately  denominated.  I  never  saw  one  of  these  coracle  men  use  anything 
but  the  artificial  fly,  the  only  kind  of  angling  that  deserves  the  name  of  art,  and 
that  is  not  tame  and  disgusting.  The  manner  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  little 
paddle,  they  propel  themselves  from  side  to  side,  and  hasten  or  delay  their  course, 
is  curious,  but  it  is  really  an  astonishing  sight  to  behold  them  passing  over  some 
of  the  most  rapid  streams  and  dangerous  eddies.  The  pilot,  or  rather  the  cap- 
tain, of  the  tiny  vessel  sits  quite  motionless,  until  perchance  the  current  throws 
the  bark  upon  one  side,  when,  by  inclining  his  weignt  in  a  due  degree  towaids  the 
other,  he  saves  himself  from  wreck.  Experience  and  presence  of  mind  are  both 
requisite,  and  if  it  be  a  pastime  not  absolutely  *'  dignified  by  danger,''  it  is  only 
not  so  because  no  reasonable  person  would  be  so  rash  as  to  trust  himself  on  a 
deep  stream  in  a  coracle,  wno  could  not  swim,  and,  more  than  that,  swim 
pretty  well,  as  an  indifferent  swimmer  suddenly  immersed  in  running  water, 
with  his  clothes  on,  would  be  in  a  perilous  predicament.  As  a  wetting  was 
the  worst  that  I  had  to  apprehend  mm  an  upset,  I  have,  when  a  boy,  amused 
myself  with  steering  one  of  these  coracles  while  in  some  of  the  more  tranquil 

Ci  of  the  river,  but  even  there  I  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  all  right;  and, 
I  attempted  to  take  the  rougher  water,  I  should  doubtless  have  been  as 
thoroughly  shipwrecked  as  ever  was  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  or  Robinson  Crusoe. 

The  most  singular  fact  relating  to  these  coracles,  is,  that  they  exactly  answer 
the  description  given  of  them  some  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
Csesar,  in  the  CIV.  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  Commentaries,  aner  having 
related  that,  while  enffaged  in  his  Spanish  expedition  against  Pompey,  his 
bridges  over  the  Segre  had  been  suddenly  swept  away  by  we  floods,  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — ^^Imperat  mUitibus  Camr^  ut  naves  faeietit  cujtu  generis  cum  superiori- 
bus  annis  ustu  Britannia  docuerat.  Carina  primum  ac  statumina  ex  levi  mate- 
riAJiehant :  reliqnum  corpus  navium  viminilms  contextum  coriis  integebatur.** 
It  cannot  fail  to  oe  observed  how  nearly  this  account  tallies  with  the  one  which 
I  have  given  from  ocular  demonstration.  What  a  proof  it  affords  of  the  compre- 
hensive mind  and  ready  genius  of  that  great  man  ?  We  find  that,  even  while 
commanding  a  Roman  army,  he  minutely  examined  the  mode  of  navigation 
practised  by  a  barbarous  people,  and  at  the  favourable  moment  turned  his 
information  to  good  account.  He  does  not  mention  the  size  of  the  coracles  then 
in  use,  which  was  probably  various,  as  those  used  upon  the  inland  lakes  and 
rivers  would  be  too  small  for  the  open  sea,  where  it  is  certain  that  the  Britons 
navigated  in  them.  Pliny,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  confirms  this,  as  he  makes 
mention  of  a  six  days'  voyage  beinjp^  performed  by  them.  It  seems  indis- 
putable that  in  those  early  days  they  formed  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  How 
are  the  times  changed?  The  proud  gallies  and  armaments  of  imperial 
Rome  have  vanished  from  the  ocean,  while  the  descendants  of  those  very 
Britons,  whose  only  means  of  navigation  consisted  of  a  few  open  boats,  now 
VOL.  I. — NO.  V.  s  s 
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triumphantly  besr  the  flag  of  their  nathre  uUnd  over  ereiy  aea,  and  to  erery 
clime. 

It  18  time  to  bring  these  rambling  thoughts  and  vagne  descriptions  to  a. 
close.  Let  us  imagine  that  the  shades  of  evening  are  descending  over  the  wild 
and  romantic  sceneij,  whereof  I  have  been  discoursing ;  that,  first  of  all,  a  few 
light  and  shadowy  clouds  collect  around  CnM  Dinat  BHtm ;  that  they  descend 
gradually  towards  the  vale ;  that  the  last  beams  of  the  departing  sun  are  giowmg 
minter  and  fainter  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon ;  that  they  depart,  and  that  the 
empire  of  night  extends  over  flood  and  fell. 


C. 


HERCULES  PACIFICATUS. 

A  TALE   FBOM   SI7IDAB. 

In  days  of  yore,  ere  early  Greece 

Had  dream  d  of  patrols  or  police, 

A  crew  of  rake-hells  in  terrorem 

Spread  wide,  and  carried  all  before  'em, 

Rifled  the  poultry,  and  the  women. 

And  held  Uiat  all  things  were  in  common ; 

Till  Jove's  great  Son  the  nuisance  saw. 

And  did  abate  it  by  Club  Law. 

Yet  not  so  clean  he  made  his  work. 

But  here  and  there  a  rogue  would  lurk 

In  caves  and  rocky  fastnesses, 

And  shunn'd  the  strength  of  Hercules. 

Of  these,  more  daqpemte  than  others, 

A  pair  of  ragamufiin  brothers 

In  secret  ambuscade  join'd  forces, 

To  carry  on  unlawful  courses. 

These  Kobben*  names,  enough  to  shake  us. 

Were,  Stiymon  one,  the  other  Cacus. 

And,  more  the  neighbourhood  to  bother, 

A  wicked  dam  they  had  for  mother, 

Who  knew  their  craft,  but  not  forbid  it. 

And  whatsoe'er  they  nymm'd,  she  hid  it ; 

Received  them  with  delight  and  wonder. 

When  they  brought  home  some  'special  plunder ; 

Call'd  them  her  darlings,  and  her  white  boys. 

Her  ducks,  her  dUding8---all  was  right  boys — 

'*  Only,"  she  said,  ^  my  lads,  have  care 

Ye  fall  not  into  Black  Back's  snare ; 

For,  if  he  catch,  he'll  maul  your  corpui^ 

And  clapper-claw  you  to  some  nurpose." 

She  was  in  truth  a  kind  of  witch. 

Had  grown  by  fortune-telling  rich ; 

To  spells  and  oonjurings  did  tackle  her. 

And  read  folks'  dooms  by  light  oracular ; 

In  which  she  saw  as  clear  as  daylight. 

What  mischief  on  her  bairns  would  a-light; 

Therefore  she  had  a  special  loathing 

For  all  that  own'd  that  sable  clothing. 

Who  can  'scape  fate,  yrhen  we're  decreed  to't? 
The  graceless  orethren  paid  small  heed  to't 
A  brace  they  were  of  sturdy  fellows. 
As  we  may  say,  that  fear'd  no  colours. 
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And  sneered  with  modem  infidelity 

At  the  old  gipsy's  fond  ciedality. 

It  proved  all  true  tho\  as  sbeM  mumbled — 

For  on  a  day  tHe  varlets  stumbled 

On  a  green  spot— sit  lingua  fides — 

Tis  Soidas  tells  it — where  Alcides 

Secure,  as  fearing  no  ill  neighbour, 

Lay  fast  asleep  sater  a  ^*  Labour." 

His  trusty  oaken  plant  was  near — 

The  prowling  rogues  look  round,  and  leer. 

And  each  his  wicked  wits  'gan  rub, 

How  to  bear  off  the  famous  Club  ; 
Thinking  that  they  sans  price  or  hire  wou'd 

Carry 't  strait  home,  and  chop  for  fire  wood. 
Twould  serve  their  old  dame  half  a  winter — 
You  stare  ?  but  'faith  it  was  no  splinter ; 

I  would  not  for  much  money  'spy 

Such  beam  in  any  neighbour's  eye, 

The  villains  these  exploits  not  dull  in, 

Ineontinently  fell  a  pulling. 

They  found  it  heavy — no  slight  matter — 

But  tugg'd,  and  tugg'd  it,  till  the  clatter 

*Woke  Hercules,  who  in  a  (rice 

Whipt  up  the  knaves,  and  with  a  splice, 

He  kept  on  purpose — which  before 

Had  served  for  giants  many  a  score — 

To  end  of  Club  tied  each  rogue^s  head  fast ; 

Strapping  feet  too,  to  keep  them  steadfast ; 

And  picluiback  tiiem  carries  townwards. 

Behind  his  brawny  back  head-downwards 

(So  foolish  calf— for  rhyme  I  bless  X — 

Comes  nolens  volens  out  of  Essex) ; 

Thinking  to  brain  them  with  his  dexira^ 

Or  string  them  up  upon  the  next  tree. 

That  Club— so  equal  fates  condemn — 

They  thought  to  catch,  has  now  catch'd  them. 

Now  Hercules,  we  may  suppose^ 

Was  no  great  dandy  in  his  clothes ; 

Was  seloom,  save  on  Sundays^  seen 

In  calimanco,  or  nankeen  \ 

On  anniversaries  would  try  on 

A  jerkin  spick-span  new  from  lion ; 

Went  bare  for  tne  most  part,  to  be  cool, 

And  save  the  time  of  his  Groom  of  the  Stole ; 

Besides,  the  smoke  he  had  been  in 

In  Stygian  gulf,  had  dyed  his  skin 

To  a  natural  sable — a  right  hell-fit — 

That  seem'd  to  careless  eyes  black  velvet 

The  brethren  from  their  station  scurvy. 
Where  they  hung  dangling  topsy  turvy. 
With  horror  view  the  black  costume. 
And  each  presumes  his  hour  is  come ! 
Then  softly  to  themselves  'gan  mutter 
The  warning  words  their  dame  did  utter ; 
Yet  not  so  softly,  but  with  ease 
Were  overheard  by  Hercules, 
s  s  2 
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duoth  Cacus — ^  This  is  he  she  spoke  of, 
Which  we  so  often  made  a  joke  of." 
'*  I  see  said  th'other,  thank  our  sin  for't — 
Tis  Black  Back  sure  enough — we're  in  for'U" 

His  Godship  who,  for  all  his  hrag 
Of  roughness,  was  at  heart  a  wag, 
At  his  new  name  was  tickled  finely, 
And  fell  a  laughing  most  divinely, 
auoth  he, "  ril  tell  this  jest  in  heaven— 
The  musty  rogues  shall  he  forgiven." 
So  in  a  twinkung  did  uncase  them, 
On  mother  earth  once  more  to  place  them — 
The  varlets,  glad  to  be  unhampered. 
Made  each  a  leg — ^then  fairly  scampered. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ^  SCENES  IN  POLAND." 


'*  Nineteen — ^twenty — ^twenty-one,"  muttered  old  Pietro,  stretching  his  grey 
head  out  of  the  window,  as  he  listened  to  the  thunder  of  cannon,  which  echoed 
majestically  through  the  valley,  reverberating  from  the  opposite  clifls  of  Santa 
Maria. 

*'  That's  a  salute,"  continued  the  old  man.  **  What  it  will  bring  Heaven 
only  knows !  Should  it  be  that  we  are  fortunate — "  he  muttered,  drawing  in  his 
breath,  like  one  afraid  of  being  overheard,  and  looking  anxiously  around,  and 
then  into  the  distance,  from  wluch  at  intervals  swelled  a  distracted  clamour. — 
The  cause  of  the  noise  seemed  rapidly  approaching. 

*'  Protect  us,  Jesus,  Maria,  and  Joseph,  and  all  the  blessed  army  of  saints!" 
said  Bettina,  the  wife  of  old  Pietro ;  *'  All  the  people  of  Reggio  are  in  the  park, 
men,  women,  and  children.  I  saw  Memmo  and  Guiseppe  whetting  their 
daggers  behind  the  cascade — " 

Tlie  old  man  turned  with  a  vacant  stare  towards  the  speaker,  who  went  on. 

"  And  I  asked  them  what  they  wanted,  and  they  said  *■  that  they  had  a  right 
to  be  here,  and  to  look  after  Jacobins  and  infidels ;  and  that  our  time  is  out, 
and  that  the  Duke  is  come.* " 

''  Save  us  from  evil !"  said  the  old  man,  signing  himself  with  the  croes,  and 
turning  towards  a  folding-door,  which  he  opened,  and  passed  through. 

'*— -And  she  still  reposes,  unconscious  or  what  is  going  on  around  us,  and 
before  us,  and  we  are  utterly  powerless !  Alas !  my  limbs,  how  feeble  they  are ! 
I  can  scarcely  move." 

Pietro  faltered  towards  a  bed,  and  opening  the  curtains,  looked  wistfully 
on  a  female  who  lay  upon  it,  whether  slumbenng  or  dead  it  would  at  first  sight 
have  been  difficult  to  tell. 

Her  form  was  of  exquisite  beauty  and  of  the  truly  Roman  cast  Whiter 
than  the  sheet  around  her,  she  lay  like  a  marble  statue  of  antique  workmanship. 
She  seemed  a  vision,  without  breath  or  motion.  Only  at  long  intervals  of 
respiration  her  pale  lips  opened  slightly  and  tremulously,  but  with  as  little  of 
vitality  or  volition  as  leaves  fluttered  by  Uie  wind. 

«  So  she  has  continued  for  the  la^  seven  nights!"  said  Bettina,  bending 
anxiously  over  the  bed. 

*  The  fate  of  these  high-mioded  men  was  truly  deplorable. — ^Encoaiaged  to  raise 
the  standard  of  independence  by  the  assurance  of  French  assistance*  they  weie  basely 
left  to  the  Austrians  and  the  scaffold. — Must  Italy  be  for  ever  in  bondage  to  the 
"CfRnthianboOtr' 
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'  *<  We  roust  not  distuib  her,"  said  Hetro  in  a  whisper,  drawing  his  wife  hack. 

The  sounds,  at  first  faint  and  distant,  and  only  perceptihle  from  the  echo  which 
had  returned  them,  like  the  rushing  and  roanng  or  mighty  waters,  assumed 
gradually  a  more  distinct  character.  Wild  tumiutuous  wouts  ever  and  anon 
swelled  nearer  and  nearer.  The  lovely  sleeper  opened  her  lips,  murmured 
some  inarticulate  syllahles,  and  closed  them  again.  The  noise  increased,  the 
cries,  **  Long  live  the  Duke ! — Religion !  the  Pope ! "  were  repeatedly  heard. 
On  a  sudden  a  discharge  of  musketry  shook  the  whole  windows  and  huild- 
ing,  and  the  gates  of  the  viUa  were  hurst  asunder.  Pietro,  who  had  heen 
standing  unconscious  of  eveiy  thing,  his  eye  hent  on  his  mistress,  now  hurried 
out  of  ihe  room.  He  was  not  gone  long,  when  a  shrill  cry  arose  from  helow. 
The  slumhering  form  shuddered  slightly,  again  opened  her  lips,  and  faulter- 
ing  **  Dio  /"  relapsed  into  a  state  of  suspended  energy.  The  confusion  had,  in 
the  meanwhile,  ^read  all  over  the  villa,  aho^e  and  ^eath,  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing room.  Au  occasional  crash  was  heard,  which  made  the  fahric  rock  to  its 
foundation. 

'*  They  show  their  valour  on  our  furniture,"  said  Pietro,  who  re-entered  the 
room,  his  bloody  head  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief. 

^  These  miserable  men,  who  have  run  away  before  the  TWfeieAt,  are  break- 
ing chairs,  and  tables,  and  sofiis,  and  bottles,  and  casks.  They  are  in  the 
cellars,  in  the  buttery,  in  the  library — Matteo  and  FUippo  are  at  their  head." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  door  was  dashed  open,  and  two  men  entered, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  die  Ducal  police,  followed  by  ten  soldiers,  all  armed 
with  muskets  and  swords,  their  hats  decorated  with  broad  yellow  and  black 
cockades. 

The  chief  of  the  party  paused  for  a  moment  on  beholding  the  ladv  on  the 
bed,  then  elevating  ids  head  with  an  authoritative  mien,  he  traversed  me  apart- 
ment and  began  to  scrutinize  its  contents.  All  at  once  his  attention  was  fixed 
by  a  portrait  which  hung  over  the  fair  sleeper;  his  eyes  were  fiUed  with  fury, 
and  brandishing  his  sword  he  thrust  it  through  the  painting,  and  brought  it  to 
the  ground.  . 

**  Ah ! "  whispered  one  of  the  men,  *'  how  valiant  Filippo  is  1 " 

*'  Abiano  te  irovati  f  exclaimed  the  furious  Italian,  "  te  trovato  finalmente  P 
Volevae$tere  u>C  re  ei  dat^  Uge  alia  sua  AlUzza  ImperMe^^ — so  saying,  he 
cut  the  painting  and  frame  into  fragments.  *'  Ma  ltd  sta  qui  $ono  ticuro  que 
$ia  qui;  deve  enere  m  qunia  stanza  /"  and  leaping  forwards,  he,  ¥dth  a  single 
'erk,  flung  aside  the  sheet  which  mantled  the  pidlid  wife  of  Borelli,and  expowsd 
icr  to  the  gaze  of  his  companions. 

The  men  had  been  standing  in  deep  silence ;  a  couple  of  them  now  spnmg 
forward,  and  replacing  the  sheet,  drew  the  ofiicer  from  the  bed ;  their  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  slight  movement  of  the  ladv — a  protracted  shivering 
crept  over  her  frame ;  her  teeth  chattered ;  she  stretched  forth  her  hands,  as  if 
to  withdraw  somebody  from  the  grasp  of  an  enemy ;  she  struggled  with  all  her 
might — ^^  iVb,"  she  cried,  **  No,  barbarians,  you  shall  not  have  Aim.'"  and 
wiUi  a  fearful  shriek  she  added,  "  All  in  vain  !  All  in  vain ! — They  have 
him!  They  have  himP^ — Convulsions  seized  her,  and  again  she  sank  into  a 
lethanry. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  April,  1831,  two  days  after  the  scene  just  described, 
when  from  the  road  which  winds  through  the  dreary  flat  that  spreads  from  the 
vine-covered  hills  of  Reggio  towards  Modena,  two  carriages  were  seen  entering 
the  city  gate,  sunounded  by  a  detachment  of  Austrian  cuirassiers,  an  immense 
multitude  flocking  at  the  same  time  from  all  sides.  Ducal  dragoons,  in  their 
primitive  uniforms,  just  recovered  from  the  pawnbrokers ;  mendicants,  half 
naked,  with  black  and  yellow  ribbons  round  their  necks ;  women  and  children 
in  a  similar  dishabille,  and  with  the  same  decorations,  in  honour  of  their  Aus- 
trian deliverers,  intermingled  with  robbers,  monks,and  Ducal  soldiers,  were  press- 
ing with  furious  execrations  towards  the  carriages.    These  carriages  contained 
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Borelli  and  Menotti,  die  two  leaden  of  the  popular  party  of  Modena,  who  had 
at  lenffth  oome  within  the  grasp  of  sovereign  vengeance.  The  news  had  heen 
bfouffht  by  an  express  to  Re^gio,  and  the  people  had  been  called  upon  to  testify 
their  loyalty,  and  to  deliver  his  Imperial  Hiffhness  from  the  Jacobins.  The  loyal 
snbjeots  had  assembled  in  consequence,  and  they  were  not  a  little  disappointed 
when  they  found  the  object  of  their  hatred  in  the  hands  of  the  Anstrians.  To 
the  right*  towards  the  St  Maria  gate,  a  troop  of  cuirsssierB  were  trotting  up  and 
down  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  whidi,  recoiling  under  shouts  of  ^  Live  the  Duke !" 
advanced  again^  shooting  **  the  AostriansP'  Some  Modenese  empUtyieM  more 
daring  than  the  rest,  diml^  up  the  arcades  and  windows,  to  throw  stones  and  all 
sorts  of  misEiles  at  the  carriages,  and  those  who  protected  them ;  while  from  the 
opposite  quarter,  the  peasants  came  in  crowds,  with  their  priests  riding  on 
mules,  and  wavinff  exultingly  their  broad-flapped  hats,  llie  carriage  was 
approaching  towards  the  Kical  palace,  from  which  Francis  the  IVth  had 
fled  six  weeks  before,  and  where  his  life  was  saved  by  the  firmness  of 
Borelli,  from  the  infuriated  mob,  that  now  demanded  the  blood  of  their  late 
idol.  The  balconies  and  windows  were  filled  with  the  creatures  of  the  Duke ; 
the  cries  of  **  Death  to  the  Jacobins !  '*  waxed  louder  and  louder,  and  the  same 
populace,  who  a  fortnight  before,  a  squadron  of  Tedesehi  would  have  chased  the 
whole  leng&  of  the  Peninsula,  now  pressed  forward  upon  the  cnirassieiSy 
regardless  of  blows  and  swords,  to  satisfy  their  vengeance — Italian  vengeance. 

They  had  succeeded  in  stopping  the  carriages.  **  Death  to  the  traitors!" 
shouted  the  monks.  One  of  the  most  ferocious-looking  of  the  mob  sprang 
upon  the  coaoh-step,  and  holding  fkst  by  the  left  hand,  aimed  with  the  ri(^ 
a  thnist  through  the  window.  At  the  moment,  the  sword-hilt  of  a  ciriiaa- 
sier  descended  on  his  neck,  and  knocked  him  down  so  effectually,  that  carriage 
and  riders  passed  over  his  loyal  corpse.  The  cavalcade  neared  the  bastions  of 
the  citadel,  the  gates  of  which  were  guarded  by  a  numerous  detachment  of 
Polish  lancers.  The  sight  of  blood  had  stimulated  the  Italians,  and  again  they 
pressed  upon  the  escort;  but  the  Poles  wheeled  forward,  the  carriage  rolled 
mto  the  arch- way,  and  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial  Highness,  men,  womeOy 
monks,  and  robbers,  tumbled  over  each  other  in  angry  confosion.  The  gates 
closed,  the  vehicle  moved  a  few  steps  farther  into  the  open  coort-yard,  and  there 
halted.  The  two  prisoners  descenaed ;  a  deep  melancnoly  sat  upon  the  fibce 
of  the  first.  It  was  Borelli — the  ardent,  the  enthusiastic  Borelli.  His  ooi»- 
panion  evinced  more  resignation :  he  caught  his  faultering  fdlow-suffeier  \j 
the  arm,  and  led  him  through  the  gloomy  passage  into  the  subteitanean  diam- 
her  of  their  prison.  A  slight  smile  passed  aoross  Menotti*s  lips  when  the  rusty 
wings  of  the  heavy  iron  door  unfolded.  '*  Ah !"  he  said,  **  they  are  aihdd  of 
our  escMinff.  Alasl  what  a  worthless  thing  is  life  after  what  we  have  just 
witnessed!'^ 

There  was  no  chair — ^no  table— no  bed  in  die  room ;  Ducal  littleneaa 
thought  it  necessary  to  shew  its  cruelly  even  there.  Borelli  reeled  into  the  aims 
of  his  friend,  and  then  with  the  words,  **  OLuigia! — Luigia  f^—dicfftd 
on  the  damp  and  chill  stone  floor. 

At  the  hour  of  the  promenade,  the  arcades  of  the  main  street  of  Modena 
were  deserted.  Save  m  the  quarter  of  the  populace,  the  city  seemed  to  be 
uninhabited ;  no  sound  was  to  be  heard— -no  serenade  of  the  gay  lover — nothing 
except  the  trotting  of  the  cuirassiers  and  lancers,  who  rode  up  and  down  the 
Stmiia  Dmemle  with  a  motion  as  regular  as  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.  BeHnc 
the  ducal  palace  stood  Baron  Oeppert,  the  Austrian  General,  surrounded  Vy 
his  staff  and  a  bevy  of  officers,  damning,  in  good  German,  the  French  and  tlw 
insurgents.  At  length  he  bowed,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  as  the  cavalry 
trotted  dirottgfa  the  difSnent  streets  towards  their  quarters.  The  clatter  of 
horse-hoofk  gradually  died  away,  and  nothing  was  auaible  save  the  **  Wer  dm"* 
of  the  guards,  as  they  called  through  the  night  upon  the  solifiuy  passenger. 
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It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day>  when  Ck>unt  Momvskjr,  Captain  in  a 
regiment  of  lanceis  of  his  Austrian  Ifiyestjr,  entered  the  room  of  nis  friend 
Baron  O'Donnel,  a  Captain  in  the  same  corps.  The  Baron  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  his  quarters  assigned  in  the  nalace  of  the  Most  Illustrious  the  Contessa 
■  He  sat  hefore  a  looking-glass,  while  his  servant  arranged  the  fine 

curls  that  clustered  around  his  forehead. 

^*  Ma  foiy  Charles ! "  exclaimed  the  Baton — ^his  countenance  flushed  as  if  he 
had  heen  in  pursuit  of  a  troop  of  Independents — ^**  mafai  !  she  loves  me  even 
more  than  J  was  aware  of!  By  Jove!  what  a  delightml  creature !  She  her- 
self bandaged  this  scratch  on  my  left  arm.  Oh,  these  tears !-— these  dejected 
features ! — these  sighs ! " 

"  You  have  heard  the  order  of  the  day  ?  "  said  the  Count  '*  No  trifling  with 
women — '^ 

*'  Pshaw!  away  with  your  order!  The  old  grey-beard  would  turn  us  into 
Maltese  knights. — Here  we  are  watching  and  guarding,  and  what?  men  who 
are  not  worth  guarding,  and  who  will  run  as  iast  as  tailors,  and  women  who  are 
worthy  of  the  noblest  men.  Besides,  you  know,  she  is  the  sister  of  the  confidant 
and  favourite  of  the  Duke.  I  would  barter  all  iht  fnudeiru  of  Germany  for  this 
widow :  no  coquetry — ^no  grimaces.  Let  her  once  answer  yes,  and  you  know 
your  ground.  And  then,  rich  as  a  dau^ter  of  Israel — ^beautiful  as  an  angel,  or 
an  Englishwoman,  and  fervid,  impetuous,  like  a  daughter  of  her  own  impas- 
sioned countxy.  One  condition  alone  she  demands,  to  be  mine — ^mine  for  ever, 
— and  adieu  service.  But  hist!  I  hear  a  carriage — ^her  uncle  is  driving  out 
this  very  hour." 

*'  Probably  to  have  some  poor  rogue  of  an  Independent  made  quietly  away 
with.  The  Duke,  I  understand,  named  him  a  member  of  the  Secret  Military 
Commission." 

'*  The  better — the  better — ^let  this  country  be  a  little  cleansed  of  the  canaille^ 
and  it  will  not  look  the  worse  for  it" 

The  speaker  was  interrupted  by  a  slight  tap  at  the  door. 

''  What  nowr  whispered  the  Count, ''  ril  step  behind  the  alcove.*' 

«  No—no ;"  said  the  Baron,  but  his  friend  was  already  concealed :  no  sooner 
had  he  gained  his  retreat,  than  a  female  entered — ^it  was  the  proud  and  noble 
Contessa  — ,  the  fair  and  youthful  widow.  She  had  been  weeping — a  tear 
still  glittered  on  her  eyelids — she  glided  towards  the  Baron.  She  was  a  volup- 
tuous figure,  with  a  neck  and  shoulder  of  ivory. 

"  O'Donnel !"  she  said  with  a  voice  of  music,  *'  O'Donnel !  you  shall  hear 
the  condition ;"  she  paused,  *'  Life  of  my  soul !  you  must  kill  my  uncle !" 

The  Captain  stared,  '*  Kill  your  uncle  ?" 

*'  The  sole  condition,"  said  the  dazzling  woman. 

"  Kill  your  uncle,  with  my  sword  ?" 

''  Ay,  or  with  yourpoinard — ^this  poinard." 

She  unwrapped  a  paper  and  exhibited  a  sharp  Roman  dagger. 

^  This  is  the  condition — ^fulfil  it  and  I  am  thine." 

She  fixed  her  hurried  glance  on  him— she  gnsped  his  hand — she  led  him  to 
a  sofa — her  mouth  hung  over  him,  as  if  the  quicker  to  catch  his  utterance,  but 
her  lover  passively  ejacvuated  **  Kill  her  uncle!" 

**  Kill  your  uncle  ?"  said  the  Count,  drawing  the  curtains  of  the  alcove, 
and  stepping  towards  the  beauty — '*  Why  kill  him  ?^ 

The  bright-€^ed  Italian  seemed  no  wavs  disconcerted ;  bounding  from  the 
sofa,  she  playfully  aimed  the  dagger  at  the  breast  of  the  officer,  who  stood  quite 
calm. 

*'  Ah  !  you  are  my  man,"  and  she  burst  into  a  laugh.  **  If  Signer 
O'Donnel  will  not  accept  my  condition,  you  will — ^will  yon  not?" 

**  I  kill  your  unde,  Contessa !    You  are  merry." 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  throwing  herself  on  the  sofa,  **  No,  no— kill  him — 
deliver  me  from  him,  or  he  will " — she  paused. 

**  And  is  there  no  other  means?"  demanded  O'Donnel. 
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'*  Ah  V*  exclaimed  the  Contessa,  after  a  moment^s  mofiing,  *'  I  have  it — 
Count,  you  are  mounting  guard  to-night?" 

The  Count  replied  in  the  affirmttiTe-*^'  But  how  know  you  this?  "  said  he, 
shaking  his  head  distrustingly. 
"  Will  you  exchange  with  the  Baron  ?" 
The  two  officers  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise. 

'*  Will  you  ?"  demanded  the  Coniessa,  stepping  before  them,  and  surveying 
them  with  the  fiery  glance  of  a  love-glowing  Italian. 
"  r  will,"  replied  O'Donnel. 

"  And  yon  must!*'  said  the  Contessa,  seizing  hi&  hand,  and  urging  him  ir 
make  arrangements  for  the  change. 

He  depaited  silent  and  thoughtful.  Something  mysterious  was  going  on, — 
something  which  might  secure  him  a  place  for  life  in  Mohacz,  or  some  other 
fortress,  but  he  had  given  his  word  of  honour,  and  he  went.  After  he  had  an- 
nounced the  exchange  at  the  station,  he  dined  at  the  Traitioria  delta  VUU^ 
and  then  retired  to  his  lodgings  in  anxious  expectation  of  what  was  to 
ensue. 

He  had  opened  the  smaller  wicket  in  the  massive  gate,  and  ascended  the 
marble  staircase,  when  a  hollow  bass  voice  resounded  from  the  long  corridor, 
answered  by  soft  feminine  accents.    The  officer  listened.    It  was  the  voice 

of  his  landlord,  the  Cavaliere  S ,  in  earnest  supplication.    Saint  after  saint 

was  invoked  in  succession.  The  officer  listened  in  breathless  suspense.  The 
old  Italian,  after  the  litany  was  finished,  ran  over  the  service  for  the  souls  of  the 
dead  and  the  dying,  and  then  over  a  funeral  prayer  for  Menotti  and  Borelli. 
He  recited  die  virtues  of  the  two  unfortunate  citizens,  their  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  their  humani^^  towards  the  serviles — towards  the  Duke  himself. 

*'  And  will  they  be  sacrificed  ? ''  cried  a  female  in  a  heart-broken  tone,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Cavaliere's  prayer. 

**  Our  Lord  did  no  hiuin — ^no  harm  to  mortal,  he  benefitted  and  blessed  a 
alnful  race,  yet  was  he  crucified!"  responded  anoUier  female. 

''May  the  Almighty  dispense  mercy  to  the  noble  Borelli!"  said  the  aged 
Cavaliere,  arising  from  his  knees  and  quitting  the  corridor. 

During  his  devotions  his  suspicion  had  been  awakened  by  the  footstep  of  the 
Captain,  no  sooner  had  he  discovered  the  listener,  than  retreating,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  I  shall  follow  Borelli— We  are  overheard." 

"  Be  calm ! "  said  the  officer,  '*  Be  calm,  Signer,  I  shall  not  betray  you,  but 
take  care  for  the  future." 

"  Oh !  he  will  not  betray  us,"  whispered  Rosalia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Cavaliere,  a  captivating  girl  of  eighteen.  *'  He  will  not  betray  us.  Will  you, 
sweet  stranger? — Oh  you  will  not!" 

The  Count  stood  gazing  at  tlie  blooming  girl  who  hung  by  his  side.  Her 
father,  mother,  and  younger  sister  had  left  the  room.  Before  he  was  awaie 
of  it  he  was  seated  hj  Roulia. 

"  You  are  silent,  Signor ! "  said  she,  blushing,  and  looking  upwards  with  an 
expression  so  pious — ^so  confidently  pure. 


„    ,  » lighted  up,  and 

a  smile  of  exultation  flashed  across  her  countenance.  ''  O'Donnel !  and  the 
Contessa has  permitted  him  to  go  ?    Oh  she  does  not  know  how  to  love !" 

She  hesitated. 

*'  But  how  do  you  know  Signora  that  O'Donnel  stays  at  the  palace  of  the 
Contessa  ?"  said  the  officer,  releasing  himself  from  her  arm. 

She  hesitated  again,  and  claimed  his  hands. 

*'  O,  you  will  not  bring  him  to  the  scaflbld! — O  no,  you  will  not!"  She 
<  turned  to  him  imploringly. 

**  Whom  mean  you  ?" 

"Borelli!" 
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'^Borelli!'*  said  the  Cavaliere,  returoinff  and  uniting  the  hands  of  his 
daughter  and  the  Count  "  Signor,'*  said  &e  old  man,  '^  she  is  the  eldest  of 
my  children ;  she  has  two  villas,  this  house,  and  a  fjBiir  dower.  Count,  she  is 
yours! — ^Will  you  save  Bordli  and  Menotti  ?" 

''  Save  BorelU  and  Menotti  ?  Why,  I  thought  you  hated  hoth,  and  detested 
the  patriots." 

*'  J  hated  them  so  long  as  I  did  not  know  you ;  hut  now,  Signor,  I  confide  in 
your  honour— -Save  them !" 

^*  Save  them  ?  how  can  I  ?  You  know  that  I  am  under  military  oath — ^that 
strict  obedience  is  our  point  of  honour." 

"  Sleep  then,  and  we  will  save  them ;  and  still  she  shall  be  yours !" 

The  ann  of  the  beautiful  Rosalia  was  wreathed  so  tenderly  round  his  neck — 
her  eyes  rested  so  beseechingly  on  his — ^her  entreaties  sounded  so  seducingly — 
Heaven  knows  what  hemiffhthave  engaged  in,  in  spite  of  Mettemich  and  the 
fortresses  of  Laybach  ana  Luj^ano,  and  Mohacz  and  Brunn.  At  the  instant, 
however,  when  love  and  acouiesoence  were  hovering  on  his  lips,  the  beat  of 
the  drums  was  heard,  succeeded  b^  firequent  blasts  of  the  trumpet  and  the  roar 
of  cannon,  startling  the  sleeping  city,  and  scattering  the  glass  panes  of  the  Ca- 
valiere all  over  the  room. 

The  Captaiu  sprang  up. 

''  What  is  that  ?  "  exclaimed  the  agitated  Cavaliere.  **  If  BoielK  and  Menotti 
be  not  at  liberty  by  this  time,"  said  the  ofiicer,  seizing  his  sword  and  cap,'*  then 
they  will  be  hanged  indeed !"  With  these  words  he  hastened  out  of  ue  room 
and  down  stairs  towards  the  citadel. 

The  whole  city  was  in  an  uproar.  The  drums  rolled  with  increadng  vehe- 
mence, squadrons  galloped  from  every  quarter,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The 
rumour  went,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  citadel, 
by  a  strong  body  of  disguised  Patriots,  under  the  protection  of  a  cavalry  officer, 

by  whose  orders  the  Conte had  been  seized,  while  on  his  return  to  his 

palace,  and  carried  to  the  guard-house.  There  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
dress  and  his  insignia,  and  the  conspirators,  disguised  as  Ducal  curagoons,  had 
obtained  access  to  the  interior  of  the  citadel ;  thev  had  succeeded  in  libemtine 
the  prisoners,  and  conducting  them  through  two  piquets,  when  they  were  arrested 
and  discovered  by  a  third. 

Rumour  spoke  too  truly,  the  two  officers  had  sacrificed  themselves  ¥dthout 
benefitting  tne  captives.  It  had  been  discovered,  also,  that  many  of  the 
young  cavalry  felt  too  much  sympathy  for  the  rebel  subjects  of  his  imperial 
Highness,  and,  consequently,  the  next  day  the  whole  body  of  lancers  and 
ouirassierB  was  marched  out  of  the  dty,  and  the  garrison  duty  entrusted  to  the 
infantry. 

Alas!  this  only  proved  an  adventure  which  decided  Ducal  clemency  to  hurry  the 
fate  of  the  [Hitriotic  pair.  His  Highness  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  haste, 
lest  his  victims  should  escape  him,  and  his  counsellors  sympathized  with  him. 
On  the  25th  of  May  a  number  of  workmen  were  seen  erecting  two  long  posts  on 
the  bastion,  which  overlooks  Modena  on  the  western  side.  Two  single  beams,  ten 
feet  high,  with  an  iron  hook  on  the  top.  The  men  had  been  brought  over  from 
Regno  in  the  dead  of  night  The  posts  were  the  gallows  destined  for  Borelli 
and  Menotti.  For  the  last  fortnight  they  had  been  nearly  starved ;  and  to  pre- 
vent their  answers  from  embarrassing  their  equitable  judges,  they  had  been 
drugged  with  a  mixture  of  wine  and  laudanum. 

*  •        «        *  *        «  « 

The  90th  of  May  was  ushered  in  by  a  beautiful  mominff ;  not  a  cloud  fretted 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  A  few  lingering  stars  were  gradually  waning  in  the 
east,  while  one  alone  shone  with  undiminished  lustre  on  the  western  horizon. 
Towards  Remo,  gleams  of  a  reddish  hue  grew  gradually  into  fiery  streaks,  then 
a  pale  and  doabtiul  light  began  to  diffuse  itself,  first  over  the  stately  steeples 
and  cupolas  of  the  city,  and  then  over  its  palaces.  The  bells  proclaimed  four ; 
here  and  there  was  distinguishable  the  ratUing  of  a  distant  cart,  but  as  yet  there 
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weie  no  aigiis  of  oi?ic  tnniMil.  Nothing  brake  tlie  mnldind  adUneflB  nre  the 
challenge  of  the  sentinels,  or  the  8tn>  of  the  eaily  wayfaier.  It  was  a  moQmlul» 
an  impianre  calmness.  In  the  dtaad  alone  was  there  a  stir  of  life.  With  the  din 
of  martial  weapons,  blended  the  stem  and  abrapt  woids  of  command.  A  batta- 
lion of  Hungarian  mnadieis  had  been  under  arms  in  the  square  of  the  citadel 
for  a  long  hour.  The  clock  struck  fire,  as  a  file  of  soldiers  emerged  from  the 
interior.  In  the  midst  of  them  were  two  men,  supported  on  the  one  side  by 
priests,  on  the  other  by  the  executioner.  Their  hands  were  &stened  before 
their  breasts,  and  a  crucifix  was  stuck  in  the  knot  that  confined  them.  The 
procession  slowly  proceeded  towards  the  outer  bastion.  When  airiTed  b^bre 
the  two  posts,  they  halted,  and  the  soldiers  formed  around.  A  man  raised  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  uncovering  his  head,  read  its  oooteiitB. 
The  prisoners  were  then  dragged  towards  the  two  posts.  The  ezeoitmer 
ascended  the  ladder,  dropped  a  cord  firom  the  hook,  and  iaelened  it  around 
Borelli*s  neck. — He  next  mounted  the  other  post  and  did  the  same  by  his  com- 
panion. He  pushed  the  ladder-«way,  and  Uie  victims  of  tyxannv  fell,  but  not 
to  expire  4ttflradiate1y.  Their  bodies  were  secured  bv  the  middle  to  a  noose, 
wluch  held  their  weight  suspended,  till  in  their  agony  their  eyes  protruded  from 
the  sockets.  The  sun  now  arose  from  behind  the  hills  of  Begno,  and  one  of 
the  unhappy  men  was  still  struggling,  till  the  weight  of  his  frame  tightened 
the  pressure  to  strangulation,  and  he  hung  a  corpse. 

In  the  evening  previous  to  the  execution,  a  caniage  of  the  Duke  was 
seen  leaving  the  city  of  Modena,  on  the  road  which  leads  towards  Fsrma, 
escorted  by  ten  dragoons.  Not  far  from  Beggio  the  road  diverses  towards 
the  Villa  Ombrosa.  In  tlie  carriage  were  two  men,  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  judges  of  the  Ducal  tribunal :  the  haste  with  which  they  travelled  showed 
that  they  were  on  an  emnd  of  importance.  When  they  had  reached  the  park  of 
the  villa,  they  halted  till  their  escort  had  joined  them.  Thus  protected,  they 
proceeded,  and  alighting,  entered  the  doorless  devastated  house;  no  soul 
stirred,  but  everywhere  were  fragments  of  desolation.  Thev  ascended  the  stairs 
and  passed  through  -one — two— three  rooms ;  no  inhabitant!  At  last,  a 
man  and  woman  appeared — it  was  Pietro  and  his  wife. 

^  Who  are  you  P  "  demanded  the  Commissioner. 

^  The  steward  of  my  lady,  the  noble  Luigia  Borelli ;"  said  the  old  man. 

'*  I  am  here,"  said  the  Commissioner,  ^*  to  carrr  into  execution  the  mandate 
of  the  Most  Serene  Arehduke  and  Duke,  by  whose  orders  the  goods,  and 
chattels,  and  estates  of  Borelli  the  traitor  are  confiscated." 

The  old  man  tottered  to  the  wall. 

^  Ah  8ignor,"  said  his  wife,  *'  the  Arehduke  snrely  mig^  as  wdl  suffer 
our  mistress  to  die  in  peace;"  she  pointed  towards  the  door. 

The  Conmussioner  advanced;  on  the  same  bed  stiU  lay  extended  the 
same  form,  the  beautifrd  Luigia  Borelli,  as  colourless  and  as  motionless  as 
ever ;  vnih  no  sign  of  animation  save  the  slight  quiver  of  the  lips.  After  a 
moments  regard,  the  Commissiaoer  said,  ^  T<^-moirow,  at  six  o'cIogjc,  the  house 
must  be  cleared."    He  then  retired. 

**  Who  is  that  man  ?"  inquired  Bettina. 

''The  Commissioner  of  our  gracious  Duke." 

''  He  may  now  repose  on  the  bed  wbijh  his  gracious  Duke's  servants  have 
prepared  for  him,"  said  Bettina ;  **  there  is  not  a  diair  in  the  whde  house, 
and  if  I  should  be  hanged,  I  will  not  stir  for  him !" 

'<  Peace,"  said  the  old  man ;  *'  peace  be  with  us  and  ours." 

But  no  peace  came  finr  Pietro  and  Bettina;  it  was  a  terrible  hme  night 
for  them:  below  stain  were  heard  the  revelling  draffoons,  and  above,  the 
Commissioners  curnng  the  Independents.  When,  in  the  morning,  the  clock 
struck  six,  Bettina  sought  the  chamber  of  her  mistress.  She  approached 
the  bed  hurriedly,  and  witlidrew  the  curtains.  Luigia  Bordli  still  reclined 
like  a  statue,  but  the  lips  moved  no  more.  The  spirit  that  stirred  them  had 
departed. 
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"They  have  killed  her  at  last!''  said  the  ftdthful  domestic;  *'at  last! 
atlast!'^ 

The  same  hour,  the  same  minate,  in  which  Borelli,  her  beio?ed  hushand,  had 
yielded  up  his  life*  she  too  had  ceased  to  breathe ! 


STANZAS. 

BY  A.   H.   HALLAM. 

I  SEE  her  now,  an  elfin  shape, 
That  makes  the  air  seem  full  of  light. 
And  brings  in  thoughts  of  pleasant  might 
About  fair  serpent  forms,  that  leap 
Among  the  flowers  in  warm  Brazil, 
And  how  at  every  move  we  feel 
There  is  new  beauty,  and  a  birth 
Of  something  glorious  to  the  earth. 

Her  face  is  almost  given  to  smiles, 
Almost  given  up  to  happy  laughter, 
But  look  ye  near,  and  mark  the  whiles 
An  under-glance  out-stealing  alter; 
The  sweetest  glance  I  ever  saw ; 
Yet  terrible  for  the  inward  law 
Which  it  reveals,  the  maiden  power, 
The  thoughts  that  breathe  a  pure  heart -air, 
Nor  ever  shall  in  any  hour 
Forth  to  the  garish  day-light  fare. 

Her  voice,  whose  flowing  tones  I  deem 
A  language  for  her  sympathies, 
A  symool  for  her  mysteries, 
Which  words  could  never  be  or  seem, 
That  voice  is  sounding  now  in  gladness. 
And  if  a  rarer  accent  say 
An  earnest  and  a  gentle  sadness 
Freshens  the  spirit's  life  alway, 
That  deepens  still  the  simple  charm, 
And  blesses  all  who  hear  from  harm. 

I  may  not  hear;  no  influence 
Is  breaUied  from  her  to  bless  my  sense ; 
I  sit  and  think  of  her  alone : 
Yet,  by  the  sacred  stars  I  swear, 
I  would  not  one  so  very  fair 
And  gentle,  on  this  eve,  should  own 
A  single  pining  thought  of  me. 
Oh  be  she  joyous — and  the  full 
Orb  of  her  soul,  so  perfect  free. 
All  gloiy  in  the  world  shall  didl ! 
So  be  it ;  I  will  think  of  her 
As  going  forth  a  conqueror. 
And  of  her  voice,  her  smile,  her  motion. 
As  something  for  a  bard's  devotion. 
No  sigh,  no  treacherous  tear  shall  say 
I  grieve  that  I  am  far  away, 
And  others  see  her  glad  to-day ! 
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ON  SOME  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MODERN  POETRY, 
AND  ON  THE  LYRICAL  POEMS  OF  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


So  Mr.  Montgomery's  "  Oxford,"  by  the  help  of  some  pretty  illustrations,  has  oon- 
tri?ed  to  prolong  its  miserable  existence  to  a  second  edition !  Bat  this  is  slow 
work,  compared  to  that  triumphant  progress  of  the  "  Omnipresence,"  which, 
we  concede  to  the  author's  friends,  was  "  truly  astonishing."  We  understand, 
moreover,  that  a  new  light  has  broken  upon  this  ^  desolator  desolate ;"  and  since 
the  **  columns"  have  begun  to  follow  the  example  of*  men  and  gods,"  by  whom 
our  poetaster  has  long  hsen  condemned,  **  it  is  the  fate  of  genius,"  he  beras  to 
discover,  "  to  be  unpopular."  Now,  strongly  as  we  protest  against  Mr.  Mont- 
gomeiy's  application  of  this  maxim  to  his  own  case,  we  are  much  disposed  to 
agree  with  nim  as  to  its  absteact  correctness.  Indeed,  the  truth  whicki  it  in- 
volves seems  to  afford  the  only  solution  of  so  curious  a  phenomenon  as  the  suc- 
cess, partial  and  transient  though  it  be,  of  himself,  and  others  of  his  calibre. 
When  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  celebrated  Preface  to  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads,"  as- 
serted Uiat  immediate  or  rapid  popularity  was  not  the  test  of  poetiy,  great  was 
the  consternation  and  clamour  among  those  farmers  of  public  favour,  the  esta- 
blished critics.  Never  had  so  audacious  an  attack  been  made  upon  their  un- 
doubted privileges  and  hereditary  charier  of  oppression.  **  What!  '  The  Edin- 
buivh  Review'  not  infallible ! "  shrieked  the  amiable  petulance  of  Mr.  Jeffrey. 
« <  The  Gentleman's  Magazine'  incapable  of  decision  I "  faltered  the  feeble  gar- 
ruli^  of  Silvanus  Urban.  And  straightway  the  whole  sciolist  herd,  men  of 
rank,  men  of  letters,  men  of  wealth,  men  of  business,  all  the  "  mob  of  gentle- 
men who  think  with  ease,"  and  a  terrible  number  of  old  ladies  and  boarding- 
school  misses  began  to  scream  in  chorus,  and  prolonged  the  notes  of  execration 
with  which  thev  overwhelmed  the  new  doctrine,  until  their  wits  and  their  voices 
fairly  gave  in  from  exhaustion.  Much,  no  doubt,  they  did,  for  much  penons 
will  do  when  they  fight  for  their  dear  selves:  but  there  was  one  thing  they 
could  not  do,  and  unfortunately  it  was  the  only  one  of  any  importance.  They 
could  not  put  down  Mr.  Wordsworth  by  clamour,  or  prevent  his  doctrine,  once 
uttered,  and  enforced  by  his  example,  from  awakening  the  minds  of  men,  and 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  art.  It  was  the  truth,  and  it  prevailed ;  not  only 
against  the  exasperation  of  that  hydra,  the  Reading  Public,  whose  vanity  was 
hurt,  and  the  blustering  of  its  keepers,  whose  delusion  was  exposed,  but  even 
against  the  false  glosses  and  narrow  apprehensions  of  the  Wordsworthians  them- 
selves. It  is  the  madness  of  all  who  loosen  some  great  principle,  long  buried 
under  a  snow-heap  of  custom  and  superstition,  to  imagine  that  they  can  restrain 
its  operation,  or  circumscribe  it  by  their  purposes.  But  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment was  stronger  than  the  will  of  Luther ;  and  even  the  genius  of  Words- 
worth cannot  expand  itself  to  the  full  peripheir  of  poetic  art 

It  is  not  true,  as  his  exclusive  admirers  would  have  it,  that  the  highest  species 
of  poetry  is  the  reflective :  it  is  a  gross  fallacy,  that,  because  certain  opinions  are 
acute  or  profound,  the  expression  of  them  by  the  imagination  must  be  eminently 
beautiful.  Whenever  the  mind  of  the  artist  suffers  itself  to  be  occupied,  during 
its  periods  of  creation,  by  any  other  predominant  motive  than  the  desire  of  beauty, 
the  result  is  false  in  art.  Now  there  is  undoubtedly  no  reason,  why  he  may  not 
find  beauty  in  those  moods  of  emotion,  which  arise  from  the  combinations  of 
reflective  thought,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  delineate  these  with  fidelity, 
and  not  be  led  astray  by  any  su&^gestions  of  an  unpoetical  mood.  But,  though 
possible,  it  is  hardly  probable:  for  a  man,  whose  reveries  take  a  reasoning  turn, 
and  who  is  accustomed  to  measure  his  ideas  by  their  logical  relations  rather 
than  the  congruity  of  the  sentiments  to  which  they  refer,  will  be  apt  to  mistake 
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the  pleasure  he  has  in  knowing  a  thinff  to  be  true,  for  the  pleasure  he  would 
have  in  knowing  it  to  be  beautiful,  and  so  will  pile  his  thoughts  in  a  rhetorical 
battery,  that  they  may  convince,  instead  of  letting  them  glow  in  the  natural 
course  of  contemplation,  that  they  may  enrapture.  It  woiud  not  be  difficult  to 
shew,  by  reference  to  the  most  admired  poems  of  Wordsworth,  that  he  is  fre- 
quentlv  chaigeable  with  this  error,  and  that  much  has  been  said  by  him  which 
is  good  as  philosophy,  powerful  as  rhetoric,  but  fidse  as  poetry.  Perhaps  this 
very  distortion  of  the  truth  did  more  in  the  peculiar  juncture  of  our  literaiy 
affiurs  to  enluge  and  liberalize  the  genius  of  our  age,  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  a  less  sectarian  temper.  However  this  may  be,  a  new  school  of 
reformers  soon  began  to  attract  attention,  who,  professing  the  same  independ- 
ence of  immediate  favour,  took  their  stand  on  a  different  region  of  Parnassus 
from  that  occupied  by  the  Lakers,*  and  one,  in  our  opinion,  much  less  liable  to 
perturbing  currents  of  air  from  ungenial  climates.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  conviction,  that  the  Cockney  school  (as  it  was  termed  in  derision, 
firom  a  cursory  view  of  its  accidental  circumstances)  contained  more  ffcnuine 
inspiration,  and  adhered  more  speedily  to  that  portion  of  truth  which  it  em* 
braced,  than  any  /orm  of  art  that  has  existed  in  this  countiy  since  the  day  of 
Ifilton.  Their  eavotetta  was  Mr.  Leiffh  Hunt,  who  did  little  more  than 
point  the  way,  ana  was  diverted  from  his  aim  by  a  thousand  personal  pre- 
dilections and  political  habits  of  thought.  But  he  was  followed  by  two 
men  of  a  very  superior  make ;  men  who  were  bom  poets,  lived  poets,  and 
went  poets  to  their  untimely  graves.  Shelley  and  Keats  were,  indeed,  of 
opposite  genius ;  that  of  the  one  was  vast,  impetuous,  and  sublime :  the 
other  seemed  to  be  '*  fed  with  honey-dew,"  and  to  have  ^<  drunk  die  milk  of 
Paradise."  Even  the  softness  of  Shelley  comes  out  in  bold,  rapid,  comprehen- 
sive strokes ;  he  has  no  patience  for  minute  beauties,  unless  they  can  be  massed 
into  a  general  effect  of  grandeur.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenderness  of  Keats 
cannot  sustain  a  lofty  flight ;  he  does  not  generalize  or  allegorize  Nature ;  his 
imagination  works  with  few  symbols,  and  reposes  willingly  on  what  is  given 
freely.  Yet  in  this  formal  opposition  of  character  there  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
ground-work  of  similarity  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  and  con- 
stituting a  remarkable  point  in  the  progress  of  literature.  They  are  both  poets 
of  sensation  rather  than  reflection.  Susceptible  of  the  slightest  impulse  from 
external  nature,  their  fine  organs  trembled  into  emotion  at  colours,  and  sounds, 
and  movements,  unperceived  or  unregarded  by  duller  temueraments.  Rich  and 
clear  were  their  perceptions  of  visible  forms ;  full  and  aeep  their  feelings  of 
music.  So  vivid  was  the  delight  attending  the  simple  exertions  of  eye  and  ear, 
that  it  became  mingled  more  and  more  with  their  trains  of  active  thought,  and 
tended  to  absorb  their  whole  being  into  the  energy  of  sense.  Other  poets  seek 
for  images  to  illustrate  their  conceptions ;  these  men  had  no  need  to  seek ;  they 
lived  in  a  world  of  images ;  for  the  most  important  and  extensive  portion  of 
their  life  consisted  in  those  emotions,  which  are  immediately  conversant  with 
sensation.  Like  the  hero  of  Goethe^s  novel,  thev  would  hardly  have  been 
affected  by  what  are  called  the  pathetic  parts  of  a  book;  but  the  merely  beau' 
Hful  passages,  **  those  from  which  the  spirit  of  the  author  looks  clearly  and 
mildly  forUi,"  would  have  melted  them  to  tears.  Heuce  they  are  not  descrip- 
tive ;  thev  are  picturesque.  They  are  not  smooth  and  negatively  harmonious ; 
they  are  full  of  deep  and  varied  melodies.  This  powerful  tendenc^  of  imagi- 
nation to  a  life  of  immediate  sympathy  with  the  external  universe,  is  not  nearly 
so  liable  to  false  views  of  art  as  tne  opposite  disposition  of  purely  intellectual 

*  This  cant  term  was  justly  ridiculed  by  Mr.  Wordsworth's  supporters ;  but  it  was 
not  so  easy  to  substitute  an  inoffensive  denomination.  We  are  not  at  all  events  the 
first  who  have  used  it  without  a  contemptuous  intention,  for  we  remember  to  have  heard 
a  disciple  quote  Aristophanes  in  its  behalf.  'Ovroc  6v  rS»v  liddSw  rStvV  &¥  bflalf 
tiuls  &cl,  ijixik  AIMNAI02.  "  This  is  no  common,  no  barn-door  fowl :  No,  but  a 
UkUt!" 
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contemplation.    For  where  beautr  is  oonstantly  passing  before  **  fhaX  mivafd 
eje,  which  is  the  bliss  of  solitader  where  the  soul  seeks  it  as  a  perpetoal  and 
necessary  refreshment  to  the  sources  of  activity  and  intaition ;  where  all  the 
other  samd  ideas  of  onr  nature,  the  idea  of  good,  the  idea  of  perfection,  the 
idea  of  truth,  are  habitually  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  this  predo- 
minant mood,  so  that  they  assume  its  colour,  and  are  subject  to  its  peonliar 
laws— there  is  little  danger  that  the  ruling  passion  of  the  whole  mind  wDl  cease 
-to  direct  its  creative  operations,  or  the  eneigetic  principle  of  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful sink,  even  for  a  brief  period,  to  the  level  of  a  mere  notion  in  the  under- 
standing.    We  do  not  deny  that  it  is,  on  other  accounts,  dangerous  for  fiail 
humanity  to  linger  with  fond  attachment  in  the  vicinity  of  sense.    Minds  of 
this  description  are  especially  liable  to  moral  temptations,  and  upon  them,  more 
than  any,  it  is  incumbent  to  remember  that  their  mission  as  men,  which  they 
share  with  all  their  fellow-beings«  is  of  infinitely  higher  interest  than  their  mis- 
sion as  artists,  which  they  possess  by  rare  and  exclusive  privilege.    Bat  it  is 
obvious  that,  critically  speaking,  such  temptations  are  of  slight  momeBt    Not 
the  gross  and  evident  passions  of  our  nature,  but  the  elevated  and  less  sepaimbie 
desires  are  the  dangerous  enemies  which  misguide  the  poetic  spirit  in  its  at- 
tempts at  self-cultivation.    That  delicate  sense  of  fitness,  which  grows  with 
the  growth  of  artist  feelings,  and  strengthens  with  their  strength,  untfl  it  ac- 
quires a  celeri^  and  weight  of  decision  hardly  inferior  to  the  correspondent  judg^ 
ments  of  conscience,  is  weakened  by  every  indulgence  of  heterogeneous  aspiia- 
tions,  however  pure  they  may  be,  however  lofty,  however  suitable  to  human  na- 
ture. We  are  therefore  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  heights  and  depths  of  ait  are 
most  within  the  reach  of  those  who  have  received  from  Nature  the  ^*  fearful  and 
wonderful"  constitution  we  have  described,  whose  poetiy  is  a  sort  of  magic,  jmo- 
ducing  a  number  of  impressions  too  multiplied,  too  minute,  and  too  diversified  to 
allow  of  our  tracing  them  to  their  causes,  because  just  such  was  the  eflect,  even  so 
lioundless,  and  so  bewildering,  produced  on  their  imaginations  by  the  real  ap- 
pearance of  Nature.    These  tilings  being  so,  our  friends  of  the  new  school  had 
evidently  much  reason  to  recur  to  the  maxim  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
and  to  appeal  from  the  immediate  judgments  of  lettered  or  unlettered  contem- 
poraries to  the  decision  of  a  more  equitable  posterity.    How  should  tii^  be 
popular,  whose  senses  told  them  a  richer  and  ampler  tale  than  most  men  could 
understand,  and  who  constantly  expressed,  because  they  constantiy  felt,  senti- 
ments of  exquirite  pleasure  or  pain,  which  most  men  were  not  permitted  to 
experience  ?    The  public  very  naturally  derided  them  as  visionaries,  and  gib- 
beted in  terrorem  those  inaccuracies  of  diction,  occasioned  sometimes  by  the 
speed  of  their  conceptions,  sometimes  by  the  inadeauacy  of  language  to  tiicur 
peculiar  conditions  of  thought.    But,  it  may  be  adced,  does  not  this  line  of 
argument  prove  too  much  ?    Does  it  not  prove  that  there  is  a  barrier  between 
these  poets  and  all  other  persons,  so  strong  and  immoveable,  that,  as  has  been 
said  ot  the  Supreme  Essence,  we  must  be  themselves  before  we  can  understand 
them  in  the  least?    Not  only  are  they  not  liable  to  sudden  and  vulgar  estimft- 
tion,  but  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  seems,  will  not  consolidate  thm  fiune,  nor  the 
suffrages  of  the  wise  few  produce  any  impression,  however  remote  or  dowly 
matured,  on  the  judgments  of  the  incapacitated  many.    We  answer,  this  is  not 
the  import  of  our  argument    Undoubtedly  the  true  poet  addresses  himself,  in 
all  his  conceptions,  to  the  common  nature  of  us  all.    Art  is  a  lofty  tree,  and 
may  shoot  up  far  beyond  our  grasp,  but  its  roots  are  in  daily  life  and  experience. 
Every  ho^am  contains  the  elements  of  those  complex  emotions  which  the  artist 
feels,  and  every  head  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  go  over  in  itself  the  process  of 
their  combination,  so  as  to  understand  his  expressions  and  sympathise  widi  his 
state.    But  this  requires  exertion ;  more  or  less,  indeed,  according  to  the  differ* 
ence  of  occasion,  but  always  some  degree  of  exertion.    For  since  the  emotiona 
of  the  poet,  during  composition,  follow  a  regular  law  of  association,  it  followa 
that  to  accompany  their  progress  up  to  the  harmonious  prospect  of  tiie  whole. 
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and  to  peroetf  e  the  proper  dependence  of  every  step  on  that  which  praeeded,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  start  from  the  wme  point,  i.  e.,  clearly  to  apprehend 
that  leading  sentiment  in  the  poet's  mind,  by  their  conformity  to  wmch  the 
host  of  suffgestions  are  arranged.  Now  tliis  requisite  exertion  is  not  willinglr 
made  by  Uie  large  majority  of  readers,  it  is  so  easy  to  judge  capricbnsly,  and 
according  to  indolent  impulse !  For  very  many,  therefore,  it  has  become  morally 
impossible  to  attain  the  author's  point  of  vision,  on  account  of  their  habits,  or 
their  prejudices,  or  their  circumstances;  but  it  is  never  pkytically  impossible, 
because  nature  has  placed  in  every  man  the  simple  elements,  of  which  art  is 
the  snbliBUition.  Since  then  this  demand  on  the  reader  for  activity,  when  he 
wanti  to  peruse  his  author  in  a  luxurious  passiveness,  is  the  very  thing  that 
moves  his  bile,  it  is  obvious  that  those  writers  will  be  always  most  popular,  who 
require  the  least  degree  of  exertion.  Hence,  whatever  is  mixed  up  with  art, 
and  appears  under  its  semblance,  is  always  more  favourably  regarded  than  art 
free  and  unalloyed.  Hence,  half  the  (asnionable  poems  in  the  world  are  mere 
rhetoric,  and  half  the  remainder  are  perhaps  not  liked  by  the  generality  for 
their  substantial  merits.  Hence,  likewise,  of  the  really  pure  compositions  those 
are  most  universally  agreeable,  which  take  for  their  primary  subject  the  usual 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  deal  with  them  in  a  ample  state,  without  applying 
the  transforming  powers  of  high  imagination.  Love,  friendship,  ambition, 
religion,  &c.,  are  matters  of  daiW  experience,  even  amongst  imaginative  tem- 
pers. The  forces  of  association,  thererore,  are  ready  to  work  in  these  directions, 
and  litUe  effort  of  will  is  necessary  to  follow  the  artist  For  the  same  reason 
such  subjects  often  excite  a  partial  power  of  composition,  which  is  no  sign  of  a 
truly  poetic  organization.  We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  this 
class  of  poems,  whose  influence  is  so  extensive,  and  communicates  so  refined  a 
pleasure.  We  contend  only  that  the  facility  with  which  its  impressions  are 
communicated,  is  no  proof  of  its  elevation  as  a  form  of  art,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. What  then,  some  may  be  ready  to  exclaim,  is  the  nleasure  derived  by 
most  men  from  Shakspeare,  or  Dante,  or  Homer,  entirely  false  and  factitious  P 
If  these  are  really  masters  of  their  art,  must  not  the  energy  required  of  the 
ordinary  intelligences,  that  come  in  contact  with  their  mighty  genius,  be  the 
greatest  possible  ?  How  comes  it  then  that  they  are  popular  P  Shall  we  not 
say,  after  all,  that  the  difference  is  in  the  power  of  the  author,  not  in  the  tenor 
of  his  meditations?  Those  eminent  spirits  find  no  difficulty  in  conveying  to 
common  apprehension  their  lofty  sense,  and  profound  observation  of  Nature. 
They  keep  no  aristocratic  state,  apart  from  the  sentiments  of  society  at  large ; 
they  speaJE  to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  by  the  magnetic  force  of  their  conceptions 
elevate  inferior  intellects  into  a  higher  and  purer  atmosphere.  The  truth  con- 
tained in  this  objection  is  undoubtedly  important ;  geniuses  of  the  most  univer- 
sal order,  and  assigned  by  destiny  to  the  most  propitious  eras  of  a  nation's 
literary  developement,  have  a  clearer  and  larger  access  to  the  minds  of  their 
compatriots,  than  can  ever  be  open  to  those  who  are  circumscribed  by  less 
fortunate  circumstances.  In  the  youthful  periods  of  any  literature  there  is  an 
expansive  and  communicative  tendency  in  mind,  which  produces  unreserved- 
ness  of  communion,  and  reciprocity  of  vigour  between  different  orders  of  intel- 
ligence. Without  abandoning  the  grouna  which  has  always  been  defended  by 
the  partizans  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  declare  with  perfect  truth  that  the 
number  of  real  admirers  of  what  is  really  admirable  in  Shakspeare  and  Milton 
are  much  fewer  than  the  number  of  apparent  admirers  might  lead  one  to 
imagine,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  mtense  thoughts  set  in  circulation  bv 
those  "orbs  of  song,"  and  their  noble  satellites,  "  in  great  Eliza's  golden  time,^' 
did  not  fail  to  awaken  a  proportionable  intensity  in  Uie  natures  of  numberless 
auditors.  Some  might  feel  feebly,  some  strongly;  the  effect  would  vary 
according  to  the  character  of  the  recipient ;  but  upon  none  was  the  stirrinv 
influence  entirely  unimpressive.  The  knowledge  and  power  thus  imbibeo, 
became  a  part  of  national  existence ;  it  was  ouis  as  Englisnmen ;  and  amid  the 
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flux  of  generations  and  customs  we  retain  unimpaired  this  privilege  of  inter- 
course with  greatness.  But  the  age  in  which  we  live  comes  liUe  in  our 
national  progress.  That  first  raciness,  and  juvenile  vigour  of  literature,  when 
nature  "  wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will  her  virgin  fEincies,"  is 
gone,  never  to  return.  Since  that  day  we  nave  undergone  a  period  of  degrada- 
tion. "Every  handicraftsman  has  worn  the  mark  of  Poesjr."  It  would  he 
tedious  to  repeat  the  tale,  so  often  related,  of  French  contagion,  and  the  heresies 
of  the  Popian  school.  With  the  close  of  the  last  century  came  an  era  of  reaction, 
an  era  of  painful  struggle,  to  hring  our  overcivilised  condition  of  thought  into 
union  with  the  fresh  productive  spirit  that  brightened  the  morning  of  our  litera- 
ture. But  repentance  is  unlike  innocence :  ue  laborious  endeavour  to  restore 
has  more  complicated  methods  of  action,  than  the  freedom  of  untainted  nature. 
Those  different  powers  of  poetic  disposition,  the  energies  of  Sensitive,*  of  Reflec* 
tive,  of  Passionate  Emotion,  which  in  former,  times  were  intermingled,  and 
derived  from  mutual  support  an  extensive  empire  over  the  feelings  of  men,  were 
now  restrained  wiihin  separate  spheres  of  agency.  I1ie  whole  system  no  h>nger 
worked  harmoniously,  and  by  mtrinsic  harmony^ acquired  external  freedom; 
but  there  arose  a  violent  and  unusual  action  in  the  several  component  functions, 
each  for  itself,  all  striving  to  reproduce  the  regular  power  whicn  the  whcde  had 
once  einoyed.  Hence  the  melancholy,  which  so  evidently  characterises  the 
spirit  of  modem  poeti^ ;  hence  that  return  of  the  mind  upon  itself,  and  the 
habit  of  seeking  relief  in  idiosyncracies  rather  than  commumty  of  interest.  In 
the  old  times  the  poetic  impulse  went  along  with  the  genend  impulse  of*  the 
nation ;  in  these,  it  is  a  reaction  against  it,  a  dieck  acting  for  conservation 
affainst  a  propulsion  towards  change.  We  have  indeed  seen  it  urged  in  some 
of  our  fasnionable  publications,  that  the  diffusion  of  poetry  must  necessarily  be 
in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  diffusion  of  machinery,  because  a  highly  civilized 
people  must  have  new  objects  of  interest,  and  thus  a  new  field  will  be  opened 
to  aescription.  But  this  notable  argument  forgets  that  against  this  objective 
amelioration  may  be  set  the  decrease  of  subjective  power,  arising  from  a  pre- 
valence of  social  activity,  and  a  continual  absorption  of  the  higher  feelings  into 
the  palpable  interests  of  ordinary  life.  The  French  Revolution  may  be  a  finer 
theme  than  the  war  of  Troy ;  but  it  does  not  so  evidently  follow  that  Homer  is 
to  find  his  superior.  Our  inference,  therefore,  from  this  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  artists  to  the  rest  of  the  community  is,  that  modem  poetry,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  depth  and  troth,  is  likely  to  have  little  immediate  authority  o^er 
public  opinbn.  Admirers  it  will  have ;  sects  consequently  it  wiU  fonn ;  and 
these  strong  under-cunrents  will  in  time  sensibly  a  fleet  the  principal  stream. 
Those  writers,  whose  genius,  though  great,  is  not  strictly  and  essentially  poetic, 
become  mediators  between  the  votaries  of  art  and  the  careless  cravers  for  acite- 
mentf  Art  herself,  less  manifestly  glorious  than  in  her  periods  of  undin>uted 
supremacy,  reteins  her  essential  prerogatives,  and  foisets  not  to  raise  up  chosen 
spirits,  who  may  minister  to  her  state,  and  vindicate  her  title. 

One  of  this  faithful  Islam,  a  poet  in  the  troest  and  highest  sense,  we  are 
anxious  to  present  to  our  readers.  He  has  yet  written  uttle,  and  published 
less ;  but  in  these  "  preludes  of  a  loftier  strain,'*  we  recognise  die  inspiring 
god.  Mr.  Tennyson'  belongs  decidedly  to  the  class  we  have  already  described 
as  Poets  of  Sensation.     He  sees  all  the  forms  of  nature  with  the  "  eruditus 

«  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the  right  word,  being  appropriated  by  common  use 
to  a  diflerent  signification.  Those  who  think  the  caution  given  by  Csaar  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  urgent  occasion,  may  substitute  "  sensuous,"  a  word  in  use 
amongst  our  elder  divines,  and  revived  by  a  few  bold  writers  in  our  own  time. 

t  May  we  not  compare  them  to  the  bright,  but  unsubstantial  clouds  which,  in  stilt 
evenings,  girdle  the  sides  of  lofty  mountains,  and  seem  to  form  a  natural  connexion 
between  the  lowly  vallies,  spread  out  beneath,  and  those  isolated  peaks  above,  that  bold 
the  "  la&t  parley  with  the  setting  sun  ? " 
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ocuhu^^*  and  his  ear  has  a  fiuij  fineness.  There  is  a  strange  earnestness  in  his 
worship  of  beautf ,  which  throws  a  charm  over  his  impassioned  song,  more 
easily  felt  than  described,  and  not  to  he  escaped  by  those  who  have  once  felt  it 
We  think  he  has  more  definiteness,  and  soundness  of  ffeneral  conception,  than 
Uie  late  Mr.  Keats,  and  is  much  more  free  from  blemiSies  of  diction,  and  hasty 
capriccios  of  fancy.  He  has  also  this  advantage  over  that  poet,  and  his  friend 
SheOey,  that  he  comes  before  the  public,  unconnected  with  any  political  party, 
or  peculiar  system  of  opinicms.  Nevertheless,  true  to  the  theory  we  have  stated^ 
we  believe  his  participation  in  their  characteristic  excellencies  is  sufficient  to 
secure  him  a  snare  in  their  unpopularity.  The  volume  of  *'  Poenas,  chiefly 
Lyrical,"  does  not  contain  above  154  pages ;  but  it  shews  us  much  more  of  the 
character  of  its  parent  mind,  than  many  books  we  have  known  of  much  larger 
compass,  and  more  boastful  pretensions.  The  features  of  original  genius  are 
deariy  and  strongly  marked.  -The  author  imitates  nobody ;  we  recognise  the 
spirit  of  his  age,  but  not  the  individual  form  of  this  or  that  writer.  His 
thoughts  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  Byron  or  Scott,  Shelley  or  Coleridge, 
than  to  Homer  or  Calderon,  Ferdusi  or  Calidas.  We  have  remarked  five 
di^nctive  excellencies  of  his  own  manner.  First,  his  luxuriance  of  imagina- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  his  control  over  it  Secondly,  his  power  of  embody- 
ing himself  in  ideal  characters,  or  rather  moods  of  character,  with  such  extreme 
accuracy  of  adjustment,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  nanatioD  seem  to  have  a 
natural  correspondence  with  the  predominant  feeling,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be 
evolved  from  it  by  assimilative  force.  Thirdly,  his  vivid,  picturesque  delinear 
tion  of  objects,  and  the  peculiar  skill  with  which  he  holds  all  of  ihtm  ftued^ 
to  borrow  a  metaphor  firom  science,  in  a  medium  of  strong  emotion.  Fourthly, 
the  variety  of  his  lyrical  measures,  and  exquisite  modulation  of  harmonious 
words  and  cadences  to  the  swell  and  fall  of  the  feeling^s  expressed.  Fifthly, 
the  elevated  habits  of  thought,  implied  in  these  compositions,  and  imparting  a 
mellow  soberness  of  tone,  more  impressive,  to  our  minds,  than  if  the  author 
had  drawn  up  a  set  of  opinions  in  verse,  and  sought  to  instruct  the  under- 
standing, rather  than  to  communicate  the  love  of  beau^  to  the  heut  We 
shall  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  specimens  in  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
and,  if  possible,  we  will  give  them  entire ;  for  no  poet  can  fiiiriy  be  judged  of 
by  fragments,  least  of  alt  a  poet,  like  Mr.  Tennyson,  whose  mind  conceives 
nothing  isolated,  nothing  abrupt,  but  every  part  with  reference  to  some  other 
part,  and  in  subservience  to  the  idea  of  the  whole. 

**  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights ! "  What  a  delightful,  endearing 
title !  How  we  pity  those  to  whom  it  calls  up  no  reminiscence  of  early  enjoy- 
ment, no  sentiment  of  kindliness  as  towards  one  who  sins[s  a  song  they  have 
love^,  or  mentions  with  affection  a  departed  firiend !  But  let  nobody  expect  a 
multiiuious  enumeration  of  Viziers,  Barmecides,  Fireworshippers,  and  Cadis ; 
trees  that  sing,  horses  that  fly,  and  Goules  that  eat  rice  pudcung!  Our  author 
knows  what  he  is  about:  he  has,  with  great  judgment,  selected  our  old 
acquaintance,  **  the  good  Haroun  Alraschid,"  as  the  most  prominent  object  of 
our  childish  interest,  and  with  him  has  called  up  one  of  those  luxurious  garden 
scenes,  the  account  of  which,  in  plain  prose,  usra  to  make  onr  mouths  water  for 
sherbet,  since  luckily  we  were  too  young  to  think  much  about  Zobeide !  We 
think  Uiis  poem  will  be  the  favourite  among  Mr.  Tennyson*8  admirers ;  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  it  is  our  own ;  at  least  we  find  ourselves  recurring  to  it  oftener 
than  to  any  other,  and  every  time  we  read  it,  we  feel  the  freshness  of  its  beauty 
increase,  and  are  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Madame  de  Sevigne,  '*  h  force  d'Hre 
ancien^  il  tn^ett  nouveau.^^    But  let  us  draw  the  curtain. 

I.  Adown  the  Tinis  I  was  boroe. 

When  the  breeze  of  a  joyful  dawn  blew  free  By  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted  gold. 

Id  the  silken  sail  of  iDfancy,  High-walled  gaidens  green  and  eld  ; 

The  tide  of  time  flowed  back  with  me.  True  Mussulman  was  I  and  sworu. 

The  forward-flowing  tide  of  time  -,  For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 

And  many  a  sheeny  summer  room  Of  good  Haronn  Alraschid. 
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Amght  my  shallop,  rustling  through 
The  low  and  bloomed  foliage,  drove 
The  fragrant,  listening  deeps,  and  clove 
The  citron  shadows  in  the  blue  ; 
By  garden  porches  on  the  brim, 
Tne  costly  doors  flune  open  wide. 
Gold  glittering  thro'  lamplight  dim, 
And  broidered  sophas  on  each  side : 
In  sooth  it  was  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  eolden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
III. 
Often,  where  dear-stemmed  platans  guard 
The  outlet,  did  I  turn  away 
The  boathead  down  a  broad  canal 
From  the  main  river  sluiced,  where  all 
The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damauik  work,  and  deep  inlaj 
Of  braided  blossoms  unmown,  which  crept 
Adown  to  where  the  waters  dept. 
A  goodly  place,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

lY. 

A  motion  from  the  river  won 
Hidged  the  smooth  level,  bearing  on 
My  shallop  thro'  the  star^trown  calm. 
Until  anotner  niffht  in  night 
I  entered,  from  the  clearer  light, 
Imbowered  vaults  of  pillared  palm. 
Imprisoning  sweets,  which  as  they  domb 
Heavenward,  were  stayed  beneath  the  dome 
Of  hollow  booehs.    A  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alnachid ! 

V, 

Still  onward  and  the  clear  canal 
Is  rounded  to  as  clear  a  lake. 
From  the  green  rivage  many  a  fall 
Of  diamond  rillets  musical. 
Thro'  litUe  chrystal  arches  low, 
Down  from  the  central  fountain's  flow 
Fall'n  silver-chiming,  seemed  to  shake 
The  sparkling  flints  beneath  the  prow. 
A  goodly  ]>lace,  a  goodly  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  aolden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid  I 

VI. 

Above  thro'  many  a  boweir  turn 
A  walk  with  vary-coloured  shells 
Wandered  engrained.    On  either  side. 
All  round  about  the  fragrant  marge. 
From  fluted  vase  and  brasen  urn 
In  order,  eastern  flowers  large. 
Some  dropping  low  their  crimson  bells 
Half  closed,  and  others  studded  wide 
With  dicks  and  diars,  fed  the  time 
With  odour  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid ! 

VII. 

Far  oflPand  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  dosest  coverture  upsprang. 


The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  Bulbul  as  be  sang : 
Not  he  ;  but  something  which  possessed 
The  darkness  of  the  world,  delight* 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love. 
Ceasing  not,  mingled,  unrepressed. 
Apart  from  place,  withholding  time. 
But  flattering  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
vrii. 
Black-green  the  garden  bowers  and  grots 
Slumbered :  the  solemn  palms  were  raided 
Above,  unwooed  of  summer  wind. 
A  sudden  splendour  from  behind 
Flushed  all  the  leaves  with  rich  gold-green. 
And  flowing  rapidly  between 
Their  interspaces,  oounterchaiiged 
The  level  lake  with  diamond  plou 
Of  safiron  light.    A  lovely  time. 
For  it  was  in  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid ! 
iz. 
Dark  blue  the  deep  sphere  overhead. 
Distinct  with  vivid  stars  unrayed. 
Grew  daiker  from  that  underflame ; 
So  leaping  lightly  from  the  boat. 
With  silver  anchor  left  afloat. 
In  marvd  whence  that  glory  came 
Upon  me,  as  in  sleep  I  sank 
In  cool,  soft  turf  upon  the  bank, 
Entranced  with  that  nlace  and  time. 
So  worth  V  of  the  soloen  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

X. 

Thence  thro'  the  garden  I  was  borne ; 
A  realm  of  pleaaance ;  many  a  mound 
And  many  a  shadow-chequered  lawn 
Full  of  the  city's  stilly  sound ; 
And  deep  myrrh  thickets  blowing  round 
The  stately  cedar,  tamarisks. 
Thick  rosaries  of  scented  thorn. 
Tall  orient  shrubs,  and  obelisks 
Graven  with  emblems  of  the  time. 
In  honour  of  die  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

XI. 

With  daxed  vision  unawares 
From  the  long  alley's  latticed  shade 
Emerged,  I  came  upon  the  great 
Pavilion  of  the  Caliphat. 
Right  to  the  carven  oedarn  doors. 
Flung  inward  over  spangled  floors. 
Broad  based  flights  of  marble  stairs 
Ran  up  with  golden  balustrade. 
After  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
And  humour  of  the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 
xii. 
The  fourscore  windows  all  alight 
As  with  the  quintessence  of  feme, 
A  million  tapers  flaring  bright 
From  wreathed  silvers  loolud  to  shame 
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The  hollow  vaulted  dark,  and  streamed  The  iweetest  lady  of  the  time, 

Upon  the  mooned  domes  aloof  Well  worthy  of  the  golden  prime 

In  inmost  Bagdat,  till  there  seemed  Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid. 

Hundreds  of  crescents  on  the  roof 

Of  night  new-riaen,that  marvellous  time,  xx  v. 

To  celebrate  the  eolden  prime 

Of  good  Haroun  Alraschid.  Six  columns,  three  on  either  side. 

Pure  silver,  under])ropped  a  rich 

*"'•  Throne  o'  the  massive  ore,  from  which 

Then  stole  I  up,  and  trancedly  Down  drooped,  in  many  a  floating  fold. 

Gazed  on  the  Persian  girl  alone,  Engarlanded  and  diapered 

Serene  with  argent-lidded  eyes  With  inwrought  flowers,  a  cloth  of  gold. 

Amorous,  and  lashes  like  to  rays  Thereon,  his  deep  eye  laughter  stirred 

Of  darkness,  and  a  brow  of  pearl  With  merriment  of  kindy  pride. 
Tressed  with  redolent  ebony.  Sole  star  of  all  that  place  and  time. 

In  many  a  dark,  delicious  curl  I  saw  him in  his  golden  prime, 

Plowing  below  her  rose-hued  zone :  The  good  Haroun  Alraschid  ! 

Criticism  will  sound  bat  poorly  after  this ;  yet  we  cannot  gi7e  silent  votes. 
The  first  stanza,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  places  us  at  once  in  the  position  of 
feeling,  which  the  poem  requires.  The  scene  is  before  us,  around  us;  we 
cannot  mistake  its  localities,  or  blind  ourselves  to  its  colours.  That  happy 
ductility  of  childhood  returns  for  the  moment ;  **  true  Mussulmans  are  we, 
and  sworn,"  and  yet  Uiere  is  a  latent  knowledge,  which  heightens  the  pleasure, 
that  to  our  change  from  really  childish  thought  we  owe  the  capacities  bv  which 
we  enjoy  the  recollection.  As  the  poem  proceeds,  all  is  in  perfect  keeping. 
There  is  a  solemn  distinctness  in  every  image,  a  msjes^  of  slow  motion  in  every 
cadence,  that  aids  tiie  illusion  of  thought,  and  steadies  its  contemplation  of  the 
complete  picture.  Originali^r  of  observation  seems  to  cost  nothing  to  our  au- 
thors libeml  genius ;  he  lavishes  images  of  exquisite  accuracy  and  elaborate 
splendour,  as  a  common  writer  throws  abK>ut  metaphorical  truisms,  and  exhausted 
tropes.  Amidst  all  the  varied  luxuriance  of  the  sensations  described,  we  are 
never  permitted  to  lose  sight  of  the  idea  which  ^ves  unity  to  this  variety,  and 
by  the  recurrence  of  which,  as  a  sort  of  mysterious  influence,  at  the  close  of 
every  stanza,  the  mind  is  wrought  up,  with  consummate  art,  to  the  final  dis- 
closure. This  poem  is  a  perfect  gallery  of  pictures ;  and  the  concise  boldness, 
with  which  in  a  few  words  an  object  is  clearly  painted,  is  sometimes  (see  the  6th 
stanza)  miriestic  as  Milton,  sometimes  (see  the  12th)  sublime  as  ^schylus.  We 
have  not,  however,  so  far  forgot  our  vocation  as  critics,  that  we  would  leave 
without  notiee  the  slight  faults  which  adhere  to  this  precious  work.  In  the 
8th  stanza,  we  doubt  die  propriety  of  using  the  bold  compound  "black-green," 
at  least  in  such  close  vicinity  to  "  gold-green :"  nor  is  it  perfectly  clear  by  the 
term,  although  indicated  by  the  context,  that "  diamond  plots"  relates  to  shape 
rather  than  colour.  We  are  perhaps  very  stupid,  but  **  vivid  stars  unrayed". 
does  not  convey  to  us  a  very  precise  notion.  **  Rasariet  of  scented  thorn,"  in 
the  10th  stanza,  is,  we  believe,  an  entirely  unauthorized  use  of  the  word. 
Would  our  author  translate  "  btferi^ve  roaaria  PastV* — *^  And  rosariet  of 
Psestum,  twice  in  bloom  ?"  To  the  beautiful  13th  stanza,  we  are  sorry  to  find  any 
objection :  but  even  Uie  bewitchiuff  loveliness  of  that  "  Persian  girl"  shall  not 
prevent  our  performing  die  rigid  duty  we  have  undertaken,  and  we  must  hint 
to  Mr.  Tennyson,  that  "  redolent"  is  no  synonyme  for  '*  fhigrant"  Bees  may 
be  redolent  of  honey :  spring  may  be  '*  redolent  of  youth  and  love,"  but  the 
absolute  use  of  the  word  has,  we  fear,  neither  in  Latin  nor  English,  any  better 
authorihr  than  the  monastic  epitaph  on  Fair  Rosamond.  "  Hiejacet  in  iombd 
Rota  Mundij  non  Rosa  Munda^  non  redoUt,  ted  olet,  qutB  redoUre  solety 

We  are  disposed  to  agree  wiUi  Mr.  Coleridge,  when  he  says  "  no  adequate 
compensation  can  be  made  for  the  mischief  a  writer  does  by  confounding  the 
distinct  senses  of  words."  At  the  same  time  our  feelings  in  this  instance  rebel 
strongly  in  behalf  of  **  redolent ;"  for  the  melody  of  the  passage,  as  it  stands,  is 
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beyond  the  posnbility  of  improyement,  and  unless  be  dicmld  chance  to  light 
upon  a  wora  very  nearly  resembling  this  in  consonants  and  yowels,  we  can 
hardly  quarrel  with  Mr.  Tennyson  i^  in  spite  of  our  judgment,  he  retains  the 
offender  in  his  service. 

Our  next  specimen  is  of  a  totally  different  character,  but  not  lef  s  complete, 
we  think,  in  its  kind.  Have  we  among  our  readers  any  who  delight  in  the 
heroic  poems  of  Old  England,  the  inimitable  ballads  ?  Any  to  whom  Sir  Patrick 
Spens,  and  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  Glorious  Robin,  are  ooosecrated  names? 
Any  who  sigh  with  disgust  at  the  miserable  abortions  of  simpleness  mistaken 
for  simplicity,  or  florid  weakness  substituted  for  plain  energy,  which  they  may 
often  have  seen  di^fied  with  the  title  of  Modem  Balla&  ?  Let  such  draw 
near,  and  read  the  Ballad  of  Oriana.  We  know  no  more  happy  seizure  of  the 
antique  spirit  in  the  whole  compass  of  our  literature ;  yet  there  is  no  foolish 
self  desertion,  no  attempt  at  obliterating  the  present,  but  ereiy  where  a  full  dis- 
crimination of  how  much  ought  to  be  yielded,  and  how  much  retained.  The 
author  is  well  aware  that  the  art  of  one  generation  cannot  become  that  of  ano&er 
by  any  will  or  skill :  but  the  artist  may  transfer  the  spirit  of  the  past,  making  it 
a  temporary  form  for  his  own  spirit,  and  so  effect,  by  idealizing  power,  a  new 
and  legitimate  combination.  Il  we  were  asked  to  name  among  the  real  antiqiics 
that  which  bean  greatest  resemblance  to  this  gem,  we  should  refer  to  the  ballad 
of  '*  Fair  Helen  of  Kuconnel  Lea"  in  the  **  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottsh  Border." 
It  is  a  resemblance  of  mood,  not  of  execution.  They  are  both  highly  wrought 
lyrical  expresdons  of  pathos ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  with  what  intuitive  art, 
every  expression  and  cadence  in  '*  Fair  Helen"  is  accorded  to  the  main  feeling. 
The  characters  that  distinguish  the  language  of  our  lyrical,  from  that  of  our 
epic  ballads,  have  never  yet  been  examined  with  the  accuracy  they  deserve. 
But,  beyond  question,  the  class  of  poems,  which,  in  point  of  harmonioos  com- 
bination, Oriana  most  resemUes,  is  the  Italian.  Just  thus  the  meditative  ten- 
derness of  Dante  and  Petrarch  is  embodied  in  the  clear,  searching  tones  of 
Tuscan  song.  These  mighty  masters  produce  two-thirds  of  their  effect  by  uwnd. 
Not  that  they  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  but  that  sound  conveys  their  meaning, 
where  words  would  not.  There  are  innumerable  shades  of  fine  emotion  in  tW 
human  heart,  especially  when  the  senses  are  keen  and  vigilant,  which  are  too 
subtle  and  too  rapid  to  admit  of  corresponding  phrases.  The  understanding 
takes  no  definite  note  of  them ;  how  then  can  they  leave  si^tures  in  language  f 
Yet  they  exist ;  in  plenitude  of  being  and  beauty  they  exist;  and  in  music  they 
find  a  medium  through  which  they  pass  from  heart  to  heart.  The  tone  becomes 
the  sign  of  the  feeling ;  and  they  reciprocally  suggest  each  otkes.  Analogoos 
to  this  suggestive  power,  may  be  reckoned,  perhaps,  in  a  sister  art,  the  effects  of 
Venetian  colouring.  Titian  explmiru  by  tints,  as  Petrarch  by  tones.  Wotds 
would  not  have  dene  the  business  of  the  one,  nor  any  groupings,  or  nMrraiiom  kg 
formj  that  of  the  other.  But,  shame  upon  us  1  we  are  gomg  oack  to  oar  meta- 
physics, when  that  **  sweet,  meek  faAxr  is  waiting  to  be  admitted. 

'•  At  midnight  the  cock  was  crowing. 

My  heart  is  wasted  with  my  woe,  Oriana : 

Oiiana.  Winds  were  blowing,  watnB  flowing. 

There  is  no  rest  for  me  below,  ^e  heard  the  steeds  to  batde  going. 

Oriana.  ^                        Oriana; 
When  the  long  dun  wolds  are  ribbed  with       Aloud  the  hollow  bugle  blowing 

■°o^»  Oriana. 
And  load  the  Norland  whirlwinds  blow, 

Oriana,  ^^^ 
Alone  I  wander  to  and  fro, 

Oriana.  In  the  yew-wood,  black  as  night, 

XI.  Oriana, 

€re  the  light  on  dark  was  growing,  Ere  I  rode  into  the  £ght, 

Oriana,  Oriana, 
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While  bliflgful  team  blinded  mjf  sight. 
By  itarshine  &nd  by  moonlight 

Oriana, 
I  to  thee  my  troth  did  plight, 

Oriana. 

IV. 

She  stood  upon  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana : 
She  watched  my  crest  among  them  all, 

Oriana : 
She  saw  me  fight,  she  heard  me  call. 
When  forth  there  stepped  a  foeman  tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween  me  and  the  castle  wall, 

Oriana. 

V. 

The  bitter  arrow  went  aside* 

Oriana: 
The  false,  false  arrow  went  aside, 

Oriana : 
The  damn*d  arrow  glanced  aside. 
And  pierced  thy  heart,  my  love,  my  bride, 

Oriana ! 
Thy  heart,  my  life,  my  love,  my  bride, 

Oriana! 

VI. 

Oh  narrow,  narrow  was  the  space, 

Oriana. 
Loud,  loud  rang  out  the  bugle's  brays, 

Oriana. 
Oh,  deathful  stabs  were  dealt  apace  ; 
The  battle  deepened  in  its  place, 

Oriana; 
But  I  was  down  upon  my  face, 

Oriana. 

VII. 

They  should  have  stabbed  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana ! 
How  could  I  rise  and  come  away, 

Oriana! 
How  could  I  look  upon  the  day  1 
They  should  have  stabbed  me  where  I  lay, 

Oriana ; 
They  should  have  trod  me  into  clay, 

Oriana! 


viii. 

Oh  breaking  heart  that  will  not  break, 

Oriana ; 
Oh  pale,  pale  face  so  sweet  and  meek, 

Oriana; 
Thou  smileat,  but  thou  dost  not  speak. 
And  then  the  tears  run  down  thy  cheek, 

Oriana; 
Whom  wantest  thoul  whom  dost  thou 
seek, 

Oriana  1 


I  cry  aloud :  none  hears  my  cries, 

Oriana. 
Thou  com'st  atween  me  and  the  skies, 

Oriana. 
I  feel  the  tears  of  blood  arise 
Up  from  my  heart  unto  my  eyes, 

Oriana. 
Within  thy  heart  my  arrow  lies, 

Oriana. 


Oh  cursed  hand !  oh  cursed  blow  ! 

Oriana ! 
Oh  happy  thou  that  liest  low, 

Oriana! 
All  night  the  silence  seems  to  fiow 
Beside  me  in  my  utter  woe, 

Oriana. 
A  weary,  weary  way  I  go, 

Oriana. 


When  Norland  winds  pipe  down  the  lea, 

Oriana, 
I  walk,  I  dare  not  think  of  thee, 

Oriana. 
ThoQ  liest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 
I  (Ure  not  die,  and  come  to  thee, 

Oriana — 
I  hear  the  roaring  of  the  sea, 

Oriana. 


We  have  heard  it  objected  to  this  poem,  that  the  name  occuzs  once  too  often 
m  erefy  stanza.  We  have  taJcen  the  plea  into  our  judicial  consideration,  and 
the  resalt  is,  that  we  oTerrule  it,  and  pronounce  that  the  proportion  of  the  me- 
lodious  (»dence8  to  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  narration,  could  not  be  diminished 
without  materially  affecting  the  rich  lyrical  impression  of  the  ballad.  For  what 
is  the  author's  intention  ?  To  gratify  our  curiosity  with  a  strange  adventure  ? 
To  shake  our  nerves  with  a  painful  story  ?  Very  far  from  it  Tears  mdeed 
may  «*  blind  our  sight,"  as  we  read;  but  they  are  "  blissful  tears :"  the  strong 
musical  delight  prevails  oyer  every  painftd  feelinff,  and  mmgles  them  aU  m 
its  deep  swell,  until  they  attain  a  composure  of  exalted  sorrow,  a  mood  in 
which  die  latest  repose  of  agitation  becomes  Tisible,  and  the  influence  of  beauty 
spreads  like  light,  over  the  surface  of  the  mind.  The  last  line,  with  its  dreamy 
wildness,  reveals  the  design  of  the  whole.  It  is  transferred,  if  we  mistake  not, 
from  an  old  ballad,  (a  freedom  of  immemorial  usage  with  ballad  mongers,  as 
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uur  readers  duubtlesB  know,)  but  the  merit  lies  in  the  abrupt  apjdicatioa  of  it 
to  the  leading  sentiment,  so  as  to  flash  upon  us  in  a  few  litUe  words  a  worid  of 
meaning,  and  to  consecrate  tlie  passion  that  was  beyond  cure  or  hope,  by  re- 
signing it  to  the  accordance  of  inanimate  Nature,  who,  like  man,  has  her  tem- 
pests, and  occasions  of  horror,  but  august  in  their  largeness  of  operation,  awful 
by  their  dependence  on  a  fixed  and  perpetual  necessity. 

We  must  give  one  more  extract,  and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  choose  by  lot 
among  many  that  crowd  on  our  recollection,  and  solicit  our  preference  with 
such  witchery,  as  it  is  not  easr  to  withstand.  The  poems  towards  the  middle 
of  the  volume  seem  to  have  been  written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest. 
They  display  more  unrestrained  fancy,  and  are  less  eviaentlv  proportioned  to 
their  ruling  ideas,  than  those  which  we  think  of  later  date.  Yet  in  the  Ode  to 
Memory— the  only  one  which  we  have  the  poet's  authoritv  for  referring  to  eailT 
life — ^Uiere  is  a  mijesty  of  expression,  united  to  a  truth  of  thought,  whi<a 
almost  confounds  our  preconceived  distinctions.  The  ^*  Confessions  of  a  second- 
rate,  Sensitive  Mind,"  are  full  of  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  into 
those  particular  trials,  which  are  sure  to  beset  men  who  think  and  feel  for  them- 
selves at  this  epoch  of  social  developement  The  title  is  perhaps  ill  chosen :  not 
only  has  it  an  appearance  of  quaintness,  which  has  no  sufficient  reason,  but  it 
seems  to  us  incorrect.  The  mood  pourtrayed  in  this  poem,  unless  the  admir- 
able skill  of  delineation  has  deceived  us,  is  rather  the  douded  season  of  a 
strong  mind,  than  the  habitual  condition  of  one  feeble  and  "  second-rate.''  Or- 
dinary tempers  build  up  fortresses  of  opinion  on  one  side  or  another ;  they  will 
see  only  what  they  choose  to  see ;  the  distant  glimpse  of  such  an  agony  as  is 
here  brought  out  to  view,  is  sufficient  to  keen  them  ror  ever  in  illusions,  vvriun- 
tarily  raised  at  first,  but  soon  trusted  in  with  full  reliance  as  inseparable  parts 
of  self  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Tennyson's  mode  of  *'  rating"  is  different  nom 
ours.  He  may  esteem  none  worthy  of  the  first  order,  who  has  not  attained  a 
complete  universality  of  thought,  and  such  trustful  reliance  on  a  principle  of 
repose,  which  lies  beyond  the  war  of  conflicting  opinions,  that  the  prand  ideas, 
^  aui  planent  Mm  ceue  an  destut  de  F  humamti^^  cease  to  afiect  him  with  be- 
wildering impulses  of  hope  and  fear.  We  have  not  roace  to  enter  fiother  into 
this  topic ;  but  we  should  not  despair  of  convincing  Mr.  Tennyson,  that  such  a 
position  of  intellect  would  not  be  the  most  devated,  nor  even  the  most  ouodu- 
cive  to  perfection  of  art  The  ^'  How  and  the  Why "  appears  to  present  the 
reverse  of  the  same  picture.  It  is  the  same  mind  still ;  tne  sensitive  sceptic, 
whom  we  have  looked  upon  in  his  hour  of  distress,  now  scoffing  at  his  own 
state  with  an  earnest  mirth  that  borden  on  sorrow.  It  is  exquisitely  beautiful 
to  see  in  this,  as  in  the  former  portrait,  how  the  feeling  of  art  is  kept  ascendant 
in  our  minds  over  distressful  realities,  by  constant  reference  to  images  of  tran- 
quil beauty,  whether  touched  pathetically,  as  the  Ox  and  the  Lamb  in  the  first 
piece,  or  with  fine  humour,  as  the  **  great  bird"  and  **  little  bird"  in  the  se- 
cond. The  *'  Sea  Fairies"  is  another  strange  title ;  but  those  who  turn  to  it 
with  the  very  natural  curiosity  of  discovering  who  these  new  births  of  mytho- 
logy may  be,  will  be  unpardonable  if  they  do  not  linger  over  it  with  hifffaer 
feelings.  A  stretch  of  lyrical  power  is  here  exhibited,  which  we  did  not  &xk 
the  English  language  had  possessed.  The  proud  swell  of  verse,  as  the  harp 
tones  '*  run  up  me  ridged  sea,"  and  the  soft  and  melancholy  lapse,  as  the 
sounds  die  along  the  widening  space  of  waters,  are  instances  of'^that  right  imi- 
tation which  is  becoming  to  art,  out  which  in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful,  or  the 
affecters  of  easy  popularity,  is  often  converted  into  a  degrading  mimicry,  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  the  imagination.  A  consideraue  portion  of  this 
book  is  taken  up  with  a  very  singular,  and  very  beautiful  class  of  poems,  on 
which  the  author  has  evidently  bestowed  much  thought  and  elaboration.  We 
allude  to  the  female  characters,  every  trait  of  which  presumes  an  uncommon 
degree  of  observation  and  reflection.  Mr.  Tennyson's  way  of  proceeding  seems 
to  be  this.    He  collects  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  individual  minds, 
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ttutil  he  anires  at  some  leadiag  fact,  which  allows  him  to  lay  down  an  axiom, 
or  law,  and  then,  working  on  the  law  thos  attained,  he  clearly  diacems  the  ten- 
dency of  what  new  particulars  his  invention  suggests,  and  is  enabled  to  impress 
an  indiridual  freshness  and  unity  on  ideal  combmations.  These  expressions  of 
character  are  brief  and  coherent :  nothing  extraneous  to  the  dominant  hci  is 
admitted,  nothing  illustntiTe  of  it,  and,  as  it  were,  growing  out  of  it,  is  re- 
jected. The^  are  like  summaries  of  mighty  dramas.  We  do  not  say  this 
method  adnuti  of  such  large  luxuriance  of  power,  as  that  of  our  real  dra- 
matists ;  but  we  contend  that  it  is  a  new  species  of  poetry,  a  graft  of  the  lyric  on 
the  dramatic,  and  Mr.  Tennyson  deserves  the  laiuel  of  an  inrentor,  an  en- 
larger  of  our  modes  of  knowled^  and  power.  We  must  hasten  to  make  our 
election;  so,  passing  by  the  '^airy,  faiiy  Lilian,"  who  '* clasps  her  hands'* 
in  vain  to  retain  us;  the  *' stately  flower"  of  matronly  fortitude,  ** revered 
Isabel ;"  Madeline,  with  her  voluptuous  alternation  of  smile  and  frown ; 
Mariana,  last,  but  oh  not  least — we  swear  by  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  to 
whom  a  monument  of  observant  love  has  here  been  raised  by  simply  expand- 
ing aU  the  latent  meanings  and  beauties  contained  in  one  stray  thought  of  his 
genius — ^we  shaU  fix  on  a  lovely,  albeit  somewhat  mysterious  lady,  who  has 
Oiriy  taken  our  '^  heart  from  out  our  breasL" 


ADELINE. 


M]rsteiy  of  mysteries, 
Faintly  smiling  Adeline, 
Scarce  of  earth,  nor  all  divine. 
Nor  unhappy,  nor  at  rest ; 
But  bevona  exprestion  fair. 
With  thy  floating  flaxen  hair. 
Thy  rose  lips  and  full  blue  eyes 
Take  the  heart  from  out  my  breast : 
Wherefore  those  dim  looks  of  thine, 
Shadowy,  dreamin?  Adeline  1 
Whence  that  aery  bloom  of  thine. 
Like  a  lily  which  the  sun 
Looks  through  in  his  sad  decline. 
And  a  rose  bush  leans  upon. 
Thou  that  faintly  smilest  still. 
As  a  Naiad  in  a  well. 
Looking  at  the  set  of  day. 
Or  a  phantom,  two  hours  old. 
Of  a  maiden  past  away. 
Ere  the  placid  lips  be  cold  1 
Wherefore  those  faint  smiles  of  thine. 
Spiritual  Adeline  1 
What  hope  or  fear  or  joy  is  thine  1 
Who  talketh  with  thee,  Adeline, 
For  sure  thou  art  not  all  alone  1 
Vo  beating  hearts  of  salient  springs 
Keep  measure  with  thine  own  1 
Hast  thou  heard  the  butterflies, 
What  they  say  betwixt  their  wings? 
Or  in  stillest  evenings 
With  what  voice  the  violet  woos 
To  his  heart  the  silver  dews  1 


Or  when  litde  ain  arise, 
How  the  merry  bluebell  rings 
To  the  mosses  underneath  1 
Hast  thou  looked  upon  the  breath 
Of  the  lilies  at  sunrise  1 
Wherefore  that  faint  smile  of  thine. 
Shadowy  dreaming  Adeline  ? 
Some  honey-converse  feeds  thy  mind ; 
Some  spirit  of  a  crimson  rose 
In  love  with  thee  forgets  to  close 
His  curtains,  wasting  odorous  sighs 
AU  night  lonff  on  darkness  blind. 
What  aileth  thee  1  whom  waitest  thou 
With  thy  softened,  shadowed  brow, 
And  those  dewlit  eyes  of  thine. 
Thou  faint  smiler,  Adeline  t 
Lovest  thou  the  doleful  wind. 
When  thou  gazest  at  the  skies  1 
Doth  the  lowtongued  Orient 
Wander  from  the  side  o*  the  mom 
Dripping  with  Sabsan  spice 
On  tny  pillow,  lowly  bent 
With  melodious  airs  lovelorn. 
Breathing  light  against  thy  face. 
While  his  locks  a  dropping  twined 
Round  thy  neck  in  subtle  ring 
Make  a  carcanet  of  rays. 
And  we  talk  together  6till 
In  the  language,  wherewith  Spring 
Letters  cowslips  on  the  hill  1 
Hence  that  look  and  smile  of  thine. 


Spiritual  Adeline. 

Is  not  this  beautiful?  When  this  Poet  dies,  will  not  the  Graces  and  the 
Loves  mourn  over  him,  ^*  foHunatAaue  fatiUiL  mucentur  vwUbF*^  How  original 
is  the  imagery,  and  how  delicate !  How  wonderful  the  new  worid  thus  created 
for  us,  the  region  between  real  and  unreal !  The  gardens  of  Armida  were 
but  poorly  musical  compared  with  the  roses  and  lilies  that  bloom  around  thee, 
thou  faint  smiler,  Adeline,  on  whom  the  glory  of  imagination  reposes,  endow- 
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ing  aU  thou  lookatC  on  witfi  Hidden  and  mjrstenoos  life*  We  oouM  cxpatUte 
on  the  deep  meaning  of  this  poem,  bat  it  it  time  to  twitch  our  critical  maatlea; 
and,  as  our  trade  is  not  that  of  mere  enthusiaam,  we  shall  take  onr  leave  whh 
an  objection  (peihaps  a  cavil)  to  the  language  of  cowslipe,  whit^  we  think  too 
ambiguously  spoken  of  for  a  subject  on  wluch  nobody,  except  Mr.  Tennyaon, 
can  have  any  information.  The  **  ringing  bluebell "  too,  if  it  be  not  a  pan,  aog- 
gestB  one,  and  might  probably  be  altmd  to  advantage. 

One  word  more,  bef(»e  we  have  done,  and  it  shall  be  a  word  of  pnise.  The 
hmguage  of  this  book,  with  one  or  two  care  exceptions,  is  thofongh  and  steding 
English.  A  little  more  reject,  peihaps,  was  dne  to  the  '* jW  et  norma  hfuauki* 
but  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  venial  a  fault  arising  from  generous  enthu- 
siasm for  the  principles  of  sound  analogy,  and  for  that  Saxon  element,  which 
constitutes  the  intrinric  fireedom  and  nervousneas  of  our  native  tongue.  We 
see  no  signs  in  what  Mr.  Tennyson  has  written  of  the  Quixotic  spirit  which 
has  led  some  persons  to  derire  the  reduction  of  English  to  a  sin^e  fonn,  by 
excluding  nearlv  the  whole  of  Latin  and  Roman  derivatives.  Ours  is  neoessa- 
rily  a  compound  language ;  as  sudi  alone  it  can  flourish  and  increase;  nor  will 
the  author  of  the  poems  we  have  extracted  be  likely  to  barter  for  a  baiien 
appearance  of  symmetrical  structure  that  fertility  of  expression,  and  variety 
of  harmony,  which  '*the  speech,  that  Shakspeare  spoke,"  derived  fix>m  the 
sources  of  southern  phraseologjr. 

In  presenting  this  young  poet  to  the  public,  as  one  not  studious  of  instant 

nttlaritv,  nor  likely  to  obtain  it,  we  may  be  diought  to  play  the  part  of  a 
ionable  lady,  who  deludes  her  refractory  mate  into  doing  what  she  chooaes, 
by  pretending  to  wish  the  exact  contraiy,  or  of  a  cunning  pedagogue,  who 
practises  a  similar  manoeuvre  on  some  self-willed  Flibbertigibbet  of  the  school- 
room. But  the  supposition  would  do  us  wrong.  We  lutve  spoken  in  good 
faith,  commending  tnis  volume  to  feeling  hearts  and  imaginative  tempers,  not 
to  the  stupid  readers,  or  the  voracious  readers,  or  the  malignant  readers,  or  the 
readers  ahet  dinner!  We  confess,  indeed,  we  never  Imew  an  instance  in 
which  the  theoretical  abjurers  of  popularity  have  shewn  themselves  very  reluc- 
tant to  admit  its  actual  advances;  so  much  virtue  is  not,  perhaps,  in  human 
nature;  and  if  the  world  should  take  a  fancy  to  buv  up  these  noems,  in  order 
to  be  revenged  on  the  Englishman's  Magazine,  who  knows  wnether  even  we 
might  not  diss^pptHUt  its  malice  by  a  cheerful  adaptation  of  our  theory  to 
**  existing  circumstances  P" 


LINES. 

WatTTEN   ON   A   SUDDEN   ARRIVAL  OF  FINE  W1BATHBR   IN    MAY. 
BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 

Reader  !  what  soul  that  loves  a  verse,  can  see 
The  spring  return,  nor  glow  like  you  and  me  ? 
Hear  the  rich  birds,  and  see  the  landscape  fill. 
Nor  long  to  utter  his  melodious  will? 

This,  more  than  ever,  leaps  into  the  veins. 
When  spring  has  been  delay'd  by  winds  and  rains. 
And  coming  with  a  burst,  comes  like  a  show. 
Blue  all  above,  and  basking  green  below, 
And  aU  the  pecmle  culling  the  sweet  prime : 


i'       1 
Then  issues  Ibrdi  the  bee,  to  clutch  t£e  thyme,    V 


And  the  bee  poet  rushes  into  rhyme. 
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For  lo!  no  sooner  have  the  chills  withdrawn. 

Than  the  bright  ehn  is  tofted  on  the  lawn ; 

The  meny  sap  has  run  up  in  the  bower, 

And  burst  the  windows  of  the  buds  in  flower ; 

With  song  the  bosoms  of  the  birds  run  o'er : 

The  cuckoo  calls ;  the  swallow's  at  the  door ; 

And  apple-trees  at  noon,  with  bees  alire, 

Bum  with  the  golden  chorus  of  the  hive. 

Now  all  these  sweets,  diese  sounds,  this  vernal  blaze. 

Is  but  one  joj,  express'd  a  thousaud  ways ; 

And  honey  mm  tne  flow'rs,  and  song  mm  birds. 

Are  &om  the  poeCs  pen  his  overflowing  words. 

Ah  firiendfl !  methinks  it  were  a  pleasant  sphere, 
If  like  the  trees,  we  blossomed  every  year ; 
If  locks  grew  thick  again,  and  rosy  ayes 
Retum'd  in  cheeks,  and  raciness  in  eyes, 
And  all  around  us,  vital  to  the  tips, 
The  human  orchard  laugfa'd  witA  cherry  lips! 

Lord !  what  a  burst  of  merriment  and  play. 
Fair  dames,  were  that!  and  what  a  first  of  May ! 

So  natural  is  the  wish,  that  bards  gone  by 
Have  left  it,  aJQ,  in  some  immortal  sigh! 

And  yet  the  winter  months  were  not  so  well : 

Who  would  like  changing,  as  the  seasons  fell  ? 

Fade  every  year ;  and  stare,  midst  ghastly  friends. 

With  falling  hairs,  and  stuck-out  fimgers'^ends  ? 

Besides,  this  tale,  of  youth  that  comes  again. 

Is  no  more  true  of  apple  trees  than  men. 

The  Swedish  satfe,  the  Newton  of  the  flow'rs. 

Who  first  found  out  those  worlds  of  paramours. 

Tells  us,  that  every  blossom  that  we  see 

Boasts  in  its  walls  a  separate  family ; 

So  that  a  tree  is  but  a  sort  of  stand. 

That  holds  those  filial  fairies  in  its  hand ; 

Just  as  Swift's  giant  might  have  held  a  bevy 

Of  Lilliputian  ladies,  or  a  levee. 

It  is  not  he  that  blooms :  it  is  his  race, 

Who  honour  his  old  anna,  and  hide  his  rugged  face. 

Ye  wits  and  bards  then,  jnythee  know  your  duty. 
And  learn  the  Idutmgness  of  human  beauty. 
Your  finest  fruit  to  some  two  months  may  reach : 
Tve  known  a  cheek  ai  forty  like  a  peach. 

But  see !  the  weather  calls  me.    Here's  a  bee 
Comes  bounding  in  my  room  imperiously. 
And  talking  to  himself,  hastily  bums 
About  mine  ear,  and  so  in  heat  returns. 

0  Httle  brethren  o(  the  fervid  soul. 
Kissers  of  flow'rs,  lords  of  the  golden  bowl, 

1  follow  to  your  fields  and  tufted  brooks :  | 
Winter's  the  time  to  which  the  poet  looks  V 
For  hiving  his  sweet  thoughts,  and  making  honied  books.  J 
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BY    A    MODERN      DRAMATIST. 
DEDICATED   TO  W.   ROSSER,  E8Q.»  SEN.,  SOLICITOR. 


Adages  are  vulgar  tlungs;  nobody  quotes  them  now-a-days,  and  for 
that  very  reason  I  shall  set  out  with  one,  for  I  like  to  be  singular — 
*'  You  must  not  expect  an  old  head  to  grow  upon  young  shoulders." 
The  adage  was  verified  in  me.     The  kindness  of  friends  had  put  me 
into  the  possession  of  a  comfortable  income ;  my  prospects  were  bright ; 
application  and  prudence  would  have  ensured  affluence;   but  I  was 
blessed  with  little  of  either.     I  was  a  warm-hearted  thoughtless  young 
fellow,  who  was  a  friend  to  every  one,  and  thought  every  one  a  friend 
to  him.      'Tis  true,  I  kept  my  purse  in  my  own  pocket ;  but  my  ac- 
quaintance had  almost  as  mudi  the  use  of  it  as  myself.     Then  my 
house — ^it  was  too  large  for  a  single  man  and  I  must  needs  have  the 
spare  rooms  occupied ;  accordingly  I  kept  lodgers  who  never  paid  me 
rent.     How  I  was  played  upon  I  I  accidentally  met  an  old  intimate  of 
my  uncle's ;   he  had  seen  better  days,  but  was  now  in  very  reduced 
circumstances.   I  took  him  home  and  kept  him  with  me  upwards  of  a 
year.     'Twas  any  thing  but  true  kindness ;  for  he  soon  became  of  no 
use  to  himself.    He  had  not  sojourned  long  with  me,  when  I  found  that 
he  had  a  passion  for  drink — doubtless  the  origin  of  his  misfortunes.    I 
was  awakened  one  night  with  a  noise  below ;  down  I  went  and  found 
him  sprawling  in  the  hall.    I  helped  him  to  rise,  and  with  considerable 
difficulty  got  him  up  to  his  bed-room.    He  did  not  know  me,  and  could 
not  utter  an  articulate  word.     This  incident  set  me  thinking ;  I  sus- 
pected he  was  a  lost  man,  and  a  circumstance  at  last  transpired,  which 
proved  that  my  apprehensions  were  correct.    I  held  an  official  sitnadon, 
and  almost  every  day  received  letters  upon  business.     One  morning  I 
opened  one  in  which  my  correspondent  expressed  his  surprise  at  not 
having  received  an  answer  to  a  letter  enclosmg  a  bank  note.     No  sndi 
letter  had  ever  reached  me  I  My  firiend  had  been  sacrificing  to  Bacchus 
again,  and  was  yet  in  bed — a  thought  struck  me ;  I  went  up  into  his 
room,  awakened  him,  put  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and,  folding  my  arms, 
fixed  my  eyes  upon  him  while  he  read  it ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
walked  out  of  the  room  without  uttering  a  single  word.     In  the  course 
of  the  day  I  received  a  note  firom  him,  enclosing  the  letter  to  which  mj 
correspondent  had  alluded,  and  containing  a  confession  that  he  had 
opened  it,  and  appropriated  the  money.  We  parted.  This  man  had,  one 
day,  a  hair-breadth  escape  firom  a  sudden  death.     He  and  I  were  dining' 
together  in  company  with  a  ifiedical  friend.    We  had  just  commenced, 
when,  to  my  utter  dismay,  the  latter  snatched  up  a  jug  of  water  whidi 
was  standing  near  him,  and  discharged  the  contents  right  in  the  other's 
fiice  I  I  turned  to  look  at  the  object  of  treatment  so  outrageous  and 
extraordinary — he  was  recovering  from  an  apoplectic  fit.     My  friend 
happened  to  have  his  eye  upon  him  just  as  he  was  falling  back,  and, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  availed  himself  of  the  jug  of  wster* 
The  shock  drove  the  blood  firom  the  head. 
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My  afiairs  became  exceedingly  embarrassed;  I  was  a  prey  to  constant 
uneasiness  of  mind ;  and,  to  add  to  my  troubles,  I  was  in  lore.     How 
that  came  about  I  shaU  inform  you.     The  Midsummer  preceding  I  ac- 
companied a  friend  in  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.   The  day  after 
our  aniyal  was  Sunday,  and  we  went  to  church — I  forgot  to  mention 
we  had  taken  up  our  quarters  at  Brading,  a  pretty  little  village  about 
four  miles,  I  think,  from  Ryde.    WeU,  as  I  said,  we  went  to  church ; 
where  I  presently  found  myself  seated  beside  one  of  the  loveliest  bru- 
nettes I  had  ever  set  eyes  upon.   As  I  had  not  a  prayer  book  with  me, 
she  presented  her*s,  and  we  read  the  service  together.     I  was  struck 
with  the  ease  and  blandness  of  her  address  when  first  we  entered  the 
pew,  into  which  she  had  invited  us.     They  were  evidently  the  gift  of 
nature,  not  of  education.    An  unstudied  modesty,  which  charmed  me, 
characterised  her  demeanour ;  and  I  was  absolutely  affected  by  the  de- 
vout impressiveness  with  which,  in  a  voice,  suppressed  indeed,  but 
breathing  the  very  soul  of  sweetness,  she  uttered  the  prayers  and  re- 
sponses.    We  sang  together,  and  she  sang  out ;  but  it  was  done  as 
though  she  thought  of  no  ear  but  His  to  whom  the  hymn  was  addressed : 
and  yet  had  she  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  book — ^which  she  did  not,  for 
I  remarked  her — she  would  have  seen  that  every  one  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  pew  was  listening  to  her.     In  going  out  after  service,  I 
tried  to  keep  as  close  to  her  as  with  propriety  I  could,  but  some  rustics 
from  an  adjoining  pew  pushed  between  us,  and  I  was  held  back  by  my 
friend,  who  wanted  to  introduce  me  to  an  acquaintance  whom  we  had 
just  recognized,  and  who  was  approaching.    As  soon  as  I  could  get  free, 
however,  I  hastened  into  the  churchyard,  and  saw  my  fair  neighbour 
mounted  upon  a  little  pony.     Scarcely  had  my  eye  lighted  upon  her, 
when  her  whip  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  jumping  from 
her  saddle  to  recover  it,  her  dress  was  slightly  caught,  occasioning  a 
partial  exposure  of  the  most  exquisitely  moulded  limb  that  ever  woman 
set  upon  the  sward.     At  the  moment  that  she  disengaged  herself, 
her  eye  encountered  mine.     She  stood  for  almost  a  minute  the  image 
of  disconcerted  modesty— utterly  ^oblivions  of  the  object  for  which 
she  had  alighted.     I  picked  up  the  whip,  and,  bowing,  handed  it  to  her, 
at  the  same  time  proffering  my  services  to  assist  her  in  remounting. 
She  accepted  them  with  a  cheek  all  damask.     Her  foot,  which  I  could 
have  spanned,  was  on  my  palm ;  her  hand  was  on  my  shoulder — With 
a  bound  she  was  in  her  seat,  and  away — Cleaving  me  riveted  where  I 
stood. 

I  felt  I  know  not  how.  I  had  lived  in  London  all  my  life,  and 
many  a  fine  woman  had  I  seen  there ;  but  there  was  a  freshness  in 
this  rustic  beauty  that  seemed  to  awaken  a  new  spirit  within  me.  I 
walked  silent  to  the  inn — I  dined — hardly  speaking  a  word  to  my  friend, 
who  guessed  the  cause  of  my  abstraction,  and  amused  himself  with  rally- 
ing me  upon  it.  There  was  evening  service,  and  I  went  to  church  again, 
and  walked  into  the  same  pew;  but,  instead  of  my  fair  neighbour  of  the 
morning,  a  homely  farmer  sat  beside  me.  The  clergyman  had  not  yet 
ascended  the  desk,  and  I  attempted  to  get  into  conversation  with  my 
companion.  I  asked  him  if  the  pew  was  his  ?  '<  Yes.  **  I  hoped 
I  was   not  intruding  upon  him.    "No."     I  added  that  I  was  very 
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much  obliged  to  hk  daughter,  who  had  kindly  accommodated  me  in  the 
morning.  He  replied  that  he  had  no  daughter.  I  b^ged  his  pardon— 
<<  Perhi^  it  was  hia  niece,  or  some  female  intimate  ?" — "  lie  had  no 
niece  or  female  intimate.  The  deigjman  was  in  the  desk,  and  it  was  not 
proper  to  talk  in  church."  I  bowed  to  the  rebuff.  The  serrioe  finished 
without  her  appearing ;  I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  after  eating  sparingly 
of  supper,  and  that  only  to  oblige  my  friend,  who  would  not  sup  alone, 
I  retired  to  bed,  and  dreamed  tdl  night  of  the  church  and  the  beautiful 
rustic  that  had  sat  beside  me. 

I  rose  early  the  following  day,  and  reconnoitered  erery  respectable 
looking  house  in  the  village ;  and  made  sundry  inquiries  as  to  the  most 
substantial  of  its  inhabitants — but  all  to  no  purpose.  ''  The  ostler  is 
my  man,"  said  I  to  myself  and  in  fire  minutes  I  was  in  conrersation 
with  him,  and  learned  that  the  handsomest  girl  in  Blading  was  the 

daughter  of  Mr. ,  the  village  doctor.     In  a  second  I  was  parading 

before  the  doctor's  windows.  One  of  them  was  closed.  <*  That  must 
be  his  daughter's  chamber,  and  she  has  not  yet  risen."  How  anxiously 
I  watched  it  I  In  half  an  hour  the  shutters  were  half  opened  and  I  saw 
a  cap.  How  my  heart  throbbed  I  It  came,  and  disappeared,  and  came 
again.  At  last  the  sash  was  thrown  up — and  there  stood  a  coarse  blowsy 
serving-maid,  staring  and  grinning  at  me  I — How  eould  I  contrive  to 
see  the  doctor's  daughter  ?  A  thought  struck  me.  I  crossed  direct  to 
the  shop ;  the  do<Nr  was  fiistened  and  I  knocked  at  it.  'Twas  opened  by 
the  damsel  I  had  just  seen.  As  she  let  me  in,  she  dropped  a  short 
curtsey,  and  tittered  in  my  face.  **  I  want  to  speak  with  the  doctor," 
said  I,  '<  Father  is  from  home, "  replied  the  fiur.  I  darted  out  of  the 
shop  without  taking  any  notice  of  her  question,  when  I  would  call  again? 

I  ate  a  hearty  bresJc&at  oat  of  the  sheer  spite  of  disappointment. 
Letters  had  followed  my  friend,  and  he  would  be  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  day  in  answering  them^  of  which  I  was  sincerely  glad,  for  I  desired 
no  company  but  my  own.  I  asked  if  I  could  be  accommodated  with  a 
pony ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  had  one  saddled  for 
me  at  the  door.  I  inquired  my  way  to  the  Under-cliff — ^the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  the  island— and  set  off. 

.  Half-an-hour  brought  me  to  the  sea-side :  my  road  lay  at  the  foot 
of  a  chain  of  lofty  difib,  and  wound  through  massive  fragments  of 
rock,  interspersed  with  underwood,  and  enriched  with  tufts  of  trees, 
whidi  broke  the  view  with  admirable  effect,  and  presented  a  series  of 
the  most  enchanting  vistas.  The  beauties  of  the  ride  seemed  to  increase 
as  I  advanced.  There  stood  a  cottage  before  me,  the  very  model  of 
neatness  and  simplicity :  it  was  half  embowered  in  a  copse  composed  of 
the  willow,  the  elm,  and  the  birch.  **  Perhaps  the  sweet  girl  that  I  had 
knelt  beside  yesterday  was  the  inhabitant  of  it  I "  I  checked  the  little 
animal  that  I  rode,  to  stop  and  gaze.  I  began  to  dream  that  I  was  the 
master  of  that  cottage,  and  the  husband  of  its  lovely  young  mistress. 
O  what  a  scene  to  live  in  with  such  a  partner  I  How  we  would 
roam  among  these  rocks,  arm-in-arm  I  ^-listen  to  the  thrush,  the 
linnet,  and  ^e  blackbird — whose  little  throats  were  busy  on  every  side 
of  me— and  to  the  lark — ^who,  just  then,  was  singing  over  my  head — 
now  recline  in  the  shade-* now  sit  upon  a  cliff  and  gaze  upon  the  vast 
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expanse  of  waters  ;  simplicity  and  cheerfulness  would  garnish  the 
viands  with  which  our  table  should  be  spread,  and  contentment  and 
loye  prepare  the  couch  which,  at  night,  we  should  repose  upon  I 

I  indulged  in  the  blissful  vision  till  every  external  ob|ect  had  va- 
nished— ^dll  I  became  utterly  unconscious  of  where  I  was,  or  what  I 
was  about.  I  started  at  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet ;  the  animal  was 
approaching  at  a  fdrious  pace.  I  drew  up  close  to  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment  he  came  in  sight  and  passed  me. 
— <*  Peihaps  he  had  thrown  his  rider  I"  I  gave  the  pony  the  rein, 
and  pushed  him  forward  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

After  galloping  about  a  mile,  I  found  a  female  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility upon  the  road.  1  alighted  and  lifted  her.  She  had  been  lying 
upon  her  £Eice,  which  was  covered  with  blood.  A  brook  ran  in  a  little 
gulley  within  half-«-dozen  paces  of  us*  I  raised  her  in  my  arms,  car- 
ried her  towards  it,  and  washing  away  the  gore  and  dust,  beheld  my 
fellow-worshipper  of  yesterday  I  What  were  my  sensations  I*-no  lan- 
guage can  describe  them  I  She  seemed  to  be  dead.  With  what  emo- 
tions I  gazed  upon  her  pale  face,  which  was  as  cold  as  the  water  I  had 
been  pouring  upon  it.  I  laid  my  cheek  to  her's  to  warm  it ;  I  alter- 
nately kissed  her  eyelids  and  forehead,  chafing  her  temples  all  the 
while  with  my  hand  to  restore  animation ;  I  called  on  her  by  every  en- 
dearing epithet  that  tenderness  could  su^^est,  in  the  hope  of  awakening 
consciousness ;  I  wept  over  her  like  an  inJknt. — At  length  she  shewed 
signs  of  life,  and  by  d^rees  came  wholly  to  herBel£ 

She  did  not  know  me  at  first,  and  seemed  distressingly  confused  at 
finding  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  stranger ;  the  more  so,  as,  in  her 
fidl,  tibe  fiutening  of  her  waist  was  undone,  and  her  bosom  partly 
exposed :  but  she  was  obliged  to  suffer  me  to  support  her,  as  she  had 
not  the  strengtii  to  stand  without  my  assistance.  Presently,  however, 
I  saw  that  she  began  to  recollect  me— and,  as  I  thought,  with  a  plea- 
surable feeling :  the  accident  that  had  befallen  her  appeared  all  at  cmoe 
to  occur  to  her  mind.  She  looked  aroimd,  as  if  in  quest  of  some- 
thing— doubtless  her  run-away  horse — and  then  turning  upon  me  a  l<N>k 
of  gratitude  that  penetrated  me  to  the  soul,  she  &intly  articulated, 
"  I  thank  you.  Sir  I— Thank  God  it  is  no  worse  T 

I  had  tied  my  handkerchief  round  the  wound,  of  the  pain  of  iduch 
becoming  sensible,  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  feeling  the 
bandage,  l<N>ked  at  me  again  ;  I  saw  by  the  expression  of  her  eyes  that 
she  remarked  I  had  been  weeping.  I  was  holding  her  hand ;  I  felt  a 
slight  pressure  of  her's,  as  of  her  own  accord,  she  laid  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder.  Her  breath,  which  exhaled  indescribable  fragrance,  played 
softly  on  my  face ;  her  lips  had  coloured  into  the  rose  again ;  they  lay 
but  the  length  of  their  own  sweet  selves  from  mine.  As  I  gazed  upon 
them,  my  heart  swelled  with  a  tenderness  which  it  had  never  expe- 
rienced before;  I  drew  my  lovely  burthen  closer  to  it;  our  cheeks 
touched  each  other  ;  but  a  hair's  breadth  divided  our  lips — they  were 
united  for  a  moment — the  next,  her  fiice  was  turned  away  ;  and  gently 
disengaging  herself,  she  moved  a  pace  or  two  from  me,  but  instantly 
stopped  through  lameness. 

She  had  sprained  her  ancle  severely.    Wliat  was  to  be  done  ?    I  pro- 
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posed  that  she  should  mount  mj  pony,  and  aUow  me  to  conduct  her  to 
a  ootta^,  the  chimney  of  which  was  apparent  ahove  a  clump  of  trees 
ahout  a  quarter-of-a-mile  distant.  She  acquiesced,  and  accepting  my 
proffered  arm,  attempted  to  walk  to  the  horse,  hut  was  unable.  She 
looked  up  in  my  hce  and  shook  her  head.  Erom  the  nature  of  the 
ground  I  could  not  bring  the  animal  to  the  place  where  we  were  stand- 
ing. **  You  must  allow  me  to  carry  you,"  said  I.  She  replied  not ;  I 
lifted  the  sweet  girl,  and  cautiously  picking  my  steps,  lest  I  should 
chance  to  stumble  with  my  burthen,  conyeyed  her  to  the  back  of  my 
little  steed ;  then,  with  my  arm  around  her  waist,  to  secure  her  on  the 
saddle,  I  walked  him  slowly  forwards. 

Not  a  word  did  either  of  us  utter  for  that  quarter-of-a-mile.  Tor  my 
part,  I  was  too  full  of  my  blissful  occupation  to  speak  ;  and  as  for  her, 
whateyer  her  sensations  were,  they  did  not  seem  to  dispose  her  to  enter 
into  conyersation.  With  her  hand  resting  on  my  shoulder — ^for  I  had 
requested  her  to  place  it  there,  the  better  to  preserve  her  balance — 
silent,  and  with  downcast  eyes,  she  suffered  me  to  conduct  her  to  the 
cottage,  at  the  door  of  which,  in  about  ten  minutes,  we  arriyed. 

Our  summons  was  answered — **  We  were  welcome  to  enter.**  I 
lifted  my  pale  charge — ^who,  by  this  time,  appeared  rather  faint — from 
her  seat,  and  carrying  her  into  the  house,  placed  her  gently  upon  a 
chair.  A  cup  of  water  reyiyed  her.  Exhorting  the  mistress  of  the 
cottage  not  to  leave  her,  in  a  minute  I  was  in  my  saddle,  and  on  my 
way  back  to  Brading — for  I  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  immediate 
medical  adyice  and  assistance.  I  rode  at  a  smart  pace,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  couple  of  miles,  when  I  met  a  young  man  on  horse- 
back leading  an  animal  which  I  recognized  as  the  steed  that  had  run 
away.  Without  waiting  for  his  enquiries,  I  told  him  of  the  accident 
which  had  happened  to  its  mistress,  directed  him  where  he  would  find 
her,  and  rode  on.  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  arrived  at  the 
house  of  the  doctor,  whose  shop  I  had  visited  in  the  morning.  He  was 
fortunately  at  home.  I  told  him  my  business ;  he  had  but  jost  returned 
from  visiting  a  patient,  and  his  horse  was  not  yet  unsaddled.  Nothing 
could  be  more  lucky  I  In  less  than  five  minutes  he  was  re-mounted, 
and  on  the  road  again  by  my  side.  His  hack  was  a  capital  one,  and 
stepped  out,  keeping  mine — whose  spirit  was  roused  by  having  a  com- 
panion— all  the  way  upon  the  gallop.  We  arrived  at  the  cottage  in 
half  the  time  that  it  had  taken  me  to  reach  the  village.  I  sprung  from 
the  back  of  my  beast  and  entered.  She  was  gone  I — A  man  had  brought 
back  her  horse,  and  taken  her  with  him  I  «  Did  she  know  her  name  ?** 
^«  No."  "Did  she  know  where  she  lived?" — "No."  "  Did  she 
know  which  way  they  had  taken  ?" — "  Yes— -the  road  to  Nighton."  I 
was  in  the  saddle  again,  and  a  mile  and  more  away,  before  I  found 
that  it  was  the  doctor's  steed  which  I  had  taken,  and  recollected  that  I 
had  left  its  master  gaping  at  the  door,  without  addressing  a  word  to  him, 
to  let  him  know  what  I  was  about. 

I  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  island,  not  a  comer  of  which  I  left 
unvisited ;  I  could  not  find  a  trace  of  the  being  whom  I  felt  I  had 
loved  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  her,  and  was  assured  I  ^ould 
remember  for  life  I 
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I  retwned  to  London  an  altered  man  ;  listless  and  abstracted,  I  wanted 
the  energy  requisite  to  extricate  myself  from  my  difficulties.  They 
•ccnmnkted.  One  day  I  was  called  down  to  a  person  who  requested 
to  see  me.  Upon  entering  the  parlour  I  saw  a  man  of  most  gentle- 
manly appearance,  standing  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  leaning  on 
the  mantel-piece.  There  was  an  expression  of  beneyolence  blended 
with  thoughtfiilness,  almost  approaching  to  melancholy,  in  his  look ; 
I  requested  him  to  be  seated,  took  a  chair  myself,  and  begged  to  know 
his  business.  <'  I  am  a  solicitor.  Sir,"  said  he.  "  I  found  my  clerk 
drawing  out  this  writ  against  you,  but  as  it  is  always  my  custom  to 
apprise  a  gentleman  of  an  affiur  of  this  kind,  that,  if  possible,  harsh 
proceedings  may  be  avoided,  I  hare  waited  upon  you.*'  Unpleasant 
■a  the  communication  was,  I  was  struck  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made,  and  which  breathed  the  soul  of  honor  and  philanthropy. 
I  paused  for  some  time  before  I  spoke.  At  length  1  enquired  the 
particulars  of  the  claim,  and  learnt  that  it  was  on  account  of  a  bill 
which  I  had  accepted  for  the  accommodation  of  a  friend.  *^  I  cannot 
pay  it.  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  must  go  to  prison ;  but  I  have  a  request  to  make 
of  you.  I  am  your  debtor  for  the  very  handsome  manner  in  which  you 
hare  acted  towards  me,  by  thus  giving  me  notice  of  the  annoyance 
with  which  I  am  threatened ;  add  to  the  obligation,  by  telling  me  when 
and  where  I  shall  surrender  myself  to  the  officer  who  is  to  execute  the 
writ,  that  the  matter  may  be  transacted  in  the  way  least  likely  to  give 
it  publicity ;  I  hare  no  n^ht  to  expect  it,  but  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
place  that  confidence  in  me." 

**  There  is  no  hurry.  Sir,"  said  he,  looking  earnestly  in  my  face,  and, 
at  the  same  time  smiling,  ^*  we  must  see  what  your  friend  can  do.  Per- 
haps he  may  be  brought  to  accommodate  the  affiur." 

^*l  candidly  teU  you,"  replied  I,  <<that  I  fear  he  has  it  not  in  his 
power." 

<*  Well,  Sir,  said  he,  <<  We  shall  see  at  least ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
here  is  my  address." 

He  was  departing,  when  I  stopped  him  to  enquire  when  he  expected 
me  to  wait  upon  him.  "  To-morrow,  Sir  ?"  said  I,  "  No,"  replied  he, 
<<  Friday  or  Saturday  will  do ;  or  the  beginning  of  the  following  week." 
*'  And  if  it  comes  to  the  worst,  you  wiU  oblige  me  in  the  particular  I 
hare  moitioned,"  added  I,  extending  my  hand  to  him.  He  took  it, 
and  shaking  it,  ^'  Assuredly  I "  said  he,  and  bade  me  good  morning. 

I  would  not  allow  Monday  in  the  ensuing  week  to  pass  without 
calling  on  the  worthy  solicitor.  The  moment  I  entered  his  room,  I 
saw  how  the  matter  stood.  My  fate  was  written  in  his  countenance, 
which,  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  fell,  and  assumed  an  expression  indicative 
of  perplexity  and  concern. 

"Well,  Sir?"  said  I. 

*^  Your  firieod  is  no  likeness  of  you.  Sir,"  exclaimed  he,  "  I  wish 
that  rascal  had  been  written  on  his  front,  and  then  a  man  of  honor 
would  not  have  stumbled  upon  him  !  he  has  left  you  in  the  lurch,  and 
is  off  I" 

"  It  can't  be  helped,"  said  I. 

**  I  wish  it   could,"  rejoined  he.     He  had  been  writing  when   I 
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eutared>  and  he  resumed  his  work.  His  pen  wMited  mending,  and  he 
could  not  get  it  to  please  him.  He  took  a  new  one,  and  tried  it;  'twas 
equally  bad.  He  rang  for  his  clerk,  put  some  questions  to  him  about 
different  matters,  apparently  of  no  great  concern,  and  dismissed  him ; 
then  walked  up  and  down  the  room*  occasionally  pausing,  as  though 
to  muse  for  a  moment ;  and  at  last  returning  to  his  desk,  began  to 
write  again.  I  saw  he  was  greatly  disconcerted,  and  I  gueaaed  the 
cause. 

"  When  shall  I  come  ? "  enquired  L 

"For  what?"  said  he.  '^ 

"To  go  to  prison,"  rejoined  I.  He  leaded  his  arms  and  rocked 
backwards  and  forwards  upon  his  chair  without  making  me  an  answer. 
I  am  sure  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed,  without  a  word  being  said 
on  either  side. 

"  Can  you  give  me  till  Wednesday  ?"  said  I. 

"  Till  any  day  ;'*  said  he,  with  emotion  so  evident,  that  I  was  alm«»t 
affected  myself 

"  I  shall  be  here  on  Wednesday,"  said  I,  "  at  what  o'clock  shall  I 
come  ?  " 

"  At  your  own  hour." 

"  One,  then,"  said  I ;  and  hastily  left  the  room  and  went  home. 

The  ocmfidence  which  this  worthy  man  placed  in  a  person,  who,  a 
week  before,  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  seemed  most  eztraoErdinary. 
He  positively  allowed  me  to  put  off  the  day  for  surrendering  myself. 
The  reason  of  my  wishing  to  haye  it  postponed,  was  this.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  bringing  out  a  dramatic  work  at  one  of  the  theatres.  The 
night  of  performance  was  that  (^  the  very  day  which  I  had  fixed  upon 
for  resigning  my  liberty,  and  such  was  my  anxiety  to  be  present  at 
its  representation,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation  I  felt  to  solicit  a 
short  reprieve.  'Twas  granted  soon  as  asked,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  readily.  Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  a  relief  to  the  good  man's  mind, 
that  he  should  not  have  to  impound  me  for  another  day.  To  the 
theatre  I  went,  but  I  saw  not  the  play,  though  it  was  acted ;  there,  in 
the  circle  above  the  dress  one,  the  fourth  box  from  the  stage,  and  in 
the  front  row,  sat  the  dear  girl  who  had  so  unaccountably  vanished 
from  me  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  pit,  without  a 
shiUing  in  my  pocket  to  enable  me  to  get  near  her.  She  was  more 
beautifrd  than  ever,  although  the  high  tint  <^  ruddy  health  that 
wantoned  on  her  cheek  when  first  I  saw  her,  had  somewhat  fiwled,  and 
pensiveness  had  supplanted  the  ease  and  blandness  which  then  were 
seated  on  her  looks.  She  was  placed  between  an  elderly  lady  and  a 
young  man,  who  seemed  a  rustic,  but  of  a  superior  order.  How  I 
envied  the  latter  I  With  what  pain  I  scrutinized  the  expression  of 
his  countenance,  as  if  I  could  read  in  it  the  relatum  in  which  he  stood 
towards  his  captivating  neighbour  I  How  my  heart  sickened  when  he 
lo<^ed  at  her  or  addressed  her ;  and  when  once  or  twice  her  counte- 
nance spoke  pleasure  as  she  replied  to  him,  what  adders  were  nestled 
in  her  smile  I 

When  the  first  act  of  the  play  was  concluded,  some  of  the  persons  about 
me  stood  up ;  and  my  view  of  her  being  intercepted,  I  stood  up  too. 
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As  her  eyes  ran  over  the  house,  I  hoped  they  would  light  upon  me ; 
and  I  thought  they  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when  the  clown 
attracted  her  attention,  and  caused  her  to  turn  them  upon  him  I  Be  sure 
I  inroked  no  Messing  upon  him  I  There  I  stood  gazing,  and  so 
thoroughly  forgot  wheno  I  was,  that  I  was  not  aware  &at  the  curtain 
had  risen,  the  people  had  resumed  their  seats,  and  the  performance  had 
re-commenced,  till  a  loud  hissing  behind  me,  and  a  cry  of  '^  sit  down  I*' 
repeated  by  several  yoices,  awakened  me  and  caused  me  to  look  round; 
and  still  I  stared  about  me  to  discover  the  cause,  and  in  all  probability 
should  have  remained  till  now  in  ignorance  of  it,  had  not  a  gentleman 
who  sat  near  me,  tapped  me  gently  on  the  arm  and  told  me  I  was 
intercepting  the  view  of  the  stage ;  when  at  last  I  sat  down  consider- 
ably disconcerted.  In  a  second  however  my  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  box  again  ;  its  enchanting  occupant  was  not  in  her  seat ;  the  company 
in  it  were  in  confusion ;  a  man  was  carrying  out  a  female  who  had 
fainted ;  I  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  his  ^e — 'twas  the  rustic  and 
it  was  she  I  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  pit  I  know  not  how.  I  cared 
not  who  I  pushed  aside,  or  what  was  said  to  me.  In  my  precipitate 
haste  I  missed  my  way  in  the  avenue,  but  found  it  again.  At  last  I 
reached  the  box  door ;  a  coach  was  drawn  up,  into  which  a  lady  was 
entering,  of  whose  gown  I  merely  caught  a  glimpse,  when  the  door  was 
shut ;  I  looked  in  at  the  window,  and  had  just  time  to  see  a  female 
supported  on  the  shoulder  of  a  man,  when  the  sash  was  drawn  up  and 
the  vehicle  driven  off  I  I  followed  it,  through  I  know  not  how  many 
streets,  as  it  proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace.  At  a  turning  I  came  in  colli- 
sion with  a  gentleman ;  both  of  us  fell  with  the  shock,  and  upon  rising, 
he  collared  me ;  I  endeavoured  to  shake  him  off,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  I 
apologized  to  him,  still  he  would  not  let  me  go,  for  he  was  heated  with 
wine  as  well  as  choler.  I  lost  all  patience,  and  grew  mad ;  I  drew 
back  my  hand  as  far  as  I  could,  and  with  all  my  force  laimched  it 
right  in  his  face ;  he  fell,  and  I  was  free,  but  the  coach,  was  out  of 
sight  I 

TO    BE   CONTINUED. 
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The  sallow  catkins,  once  all  downy  white, 
Rival  the  sunshine  with  tbeir  golden  light; 
The  rockinpf  clown  leans  o'er  Uie  rustic  rail, 
Feastini^  his  vacant  fancy  with  the  sight : 
The  while  the  blackcap  doth  his  ear  assail 
With  such  a  brisk  and  potent  matin-song, 
He  half  begins  to  think  the  nightingale 
Hath  in  her  monthly  reckoning  counted  wronff. 
Sweet  "  juff—iug— -jug"-— comes  loud  upon  nis ear. 
Those  sounds  that  unto  May  by  right  belong, 
Yet  on  the  hawthorn  bush  no  flowers  appear ; 
How  can  it  be?  spell-struck  the  brown-dieeked  boy 
Listens  again — again  the  sound  he  hears — 
And  mocks  it  in  his  song  for  very  joy. 

NO.  V. — VOL  I.  V  u 
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D06T  thou  love  to  list  the  rushing 

Of  the  tempest  in  its  might  ? 
Dost  ihovL  love  to  see  the  sushing 

Of  the  tonent  at  its  height? 
Come  then  forth,  hefoie  the  gloaming 

Deepens  into  daitest  night, 
While  the  trouhled  sea  is  foaming 

In  its  wild  phosphoric  light. 

Lo!  the  long-unopened  fountains 

Of  the  clouds  have  hunt  at  last; 
And  the  echoes  of  the  mountains 

Lift  their  sounding  voices  fast: 
Now,  a  thousand  rilk  are  pouring 

Down  their  clamorous  waterfalls, 
And  the  wrathful  stream  is  roaring 

High  ahove  its  rocky  walls. 

Now  the  forest  trees  are  shaking, 

Like  hullrushes  in  the  gale ; 
Now  the  folded  flocks  are  quaking 

'Neath  the  hattering  of  the  hail. 
From  the  jungle-cumhered  river 

Comes  a  growl  along  the  ground. 
And  the  catlJe  start  and  shiver — 

For  thej  know  full  well  the  sound. 

Now  the  searfowl,  wildlv  screaming. 

Seeks  the  shelter  of  the  land ; 
And  a  mgnal-light  is  gleaming 

Where  yon  vessel  nears  the  strand: 
Just  at  sunset  she  was  lying 

All  becalmed  upon  the  main; 
Now,  with  sails  in  tatteis  flying, 

She  to  windward  beats — in  vain. 

I  can  hear  the  tempest  flapping 

His  exulting  wings  aloud, 
And  their  hands  the  demons  clapping 

In  the  sulphurous  thunder-cloud ! 
By  the  fire-naucht's  gleamy  flashing. 

On  the  reef  that  s^p  I  spy. 
With  the  billows  o'er  her  dashing — 

Hark!  (oh  Ood!)  that  fearful  cry! 

Full  five  hundred  human  voices 

In  that  shriek  came  on  the  blast! 
Now  the  tempest-fiend  rejoices, 

For  all  earthly  aid  is  past: 
Lo,  the  suif,  like  smoke,  is  showering 

O'er  the  clifis  that  se»-ward  frown, — 
Which  the  greedv  gulph,  devouring. 

Like  dark  Hades,  sucks  them  down ! 
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SIR  JOHN    ELIOT. 


In  commencing  lihis  series  of  our  eailj  patriots  with  the  name  of  John  Pym» 
I  selected  a  man  whose  honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose,  and  (inn  indepen- 
dence of  mind,  has  been  admitted  by  all  writers.  His  experience  in  parlia- 
mentary affairs,  his  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  his  long  life, 
devoted  unremittingly  to  the  best  interests  of  his  countrymen,  seemed  to  claim  their 
earliest  attention.  I  am  now  about  to  sneak  of  one,  who,  engaged  with  that  emi- 
nent citizen  in  asserting  and  defending  the  ci?il  rights  of  £ng]i^men,  fell  the  first 
martyr  to  that  pre-eminent  cause.  His  early  exit  from  the  troubled  scene  of  his 
glorious  exertions,  seems  to  have  left  his  memory  a  prey  to  calumny ;  nor  hare 
writers  been  wanting  to  question,  by  plain  implication,  the  merit  of  his  patriot- 
ism. But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  through  his  whole  life,  though 
it  was  indeed  diversified  by  strange  incidents  and  agitated  by  turbulent  pas- 
sions, none  was  more  honest,  more  brave,  more  generously  attached  to  his 
country,  than  Sir  John  Eliot. 

Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that  "  John  Eliot  was  a  Comishman  bom  and  an 
Esquire's  son."  His  family,  howeicr,  it  appears*  were  of  very  ancient  Devon- 
shire descent,  and  had  only  settled  in  Cornwall  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
period  of  his  birth,  which  was  in  the  year  1592.  They  purchased  in  that 
county  the  Priory  of  St  Germains  and  its  lands,  from  the  family  of  Champer- 
nowne,t  and  these  estates,  which  were  of  very  considerable  extent,  subsequently 
descended  to  the  patriot,  under  the  name  of  Port  Eliot,  which  they  bear  to  this 
day.  t  In  the  year  1607, "  Mr.  Eliot,"  as  he  was  then  styled,  became  a  gentle- 
man commoner  of  Exeter  college ;  but  left  the  university  without  a  degree, 
after  a  residence  of  three  years.  §  That  his  time,  however,  was  not  misspent  at 
that  venemble  seat  of  learning,  he  afterwards  sufficiently  proved ;  he  had  stored 
his  mind  with  those  treasures  of  thought  and  language,  which  the  cltesics 
alone  afford, — ^his  eloquence  was  grounded  on  those  exquisite  models  which 
the  ancients  have  left  us, — and  in  Uie  habitual  contemplation  of  the  writings  of 
their  great  philosophers,  which  he  indulged  at  that  early  day,  he  provided  for 
himself  the  enjoyment  of  those  sublime  reveries,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
his  consolation  in  a  dungeon.  His  studies  appear  to  have  been  interrupted  at 
this  time  by  his  aspiration  to  the  honour  of  serving  his  country  in  narliament, 
and  as  the  knowledge  of  the  common  law  of  England  was  then  consiaered  a  very 
essential  part  of  education  for  that  high  duty,  he  probably  left  the  university 
abruptly  to  engage  in  the  more  drudging  study  of  the  law.  We  learn  from 
Anthony  Wood,  uiat  ''  he  went  to  one  oi  tlie  inns  of  court,  and  was  made  a 
Barrister." 

Before  he  offered  himself,  however,  to  represent  his  native  county,  he  was 
induced,  by  a  strange  fatality,  to  visit  the  continent.  While  travelling  there, 
he  met  with  the  celebrated  Villiers,  at  that  time  a  private  gentleman,  remark- 
able only  for  his  bold  address  and  sprightliness  of  temper, — afterwards  the 
permanent  favourite  of  two  sovereigns,  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  grasping 
with  his  insatiable  hand  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  young  cour- 
tier was  then  in  many  respects  similar,  in  disposition  and  manners,  to  the  young 
patriot ;  and,  at  that  early  time,  the  errors  and  infirmities  of  both  seemed  to 
spring  from  a  too  generous  quality  of  nature.    Both  of  the  same  age,  endowed 

•  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon.  t  Carew's  Survey  of  Cornwall. 

X  The  present  E^l  St.  Germains  derives  a  lar^  portion  of  his  extensive  possessions 
in  Cornwall,  from  the  great  patriot,  of  whom  he  is  the  lineal  descendant. 
§  Ath.  Oxnn. 
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with  strong  passions,  and  an  ardent  temper;  equally  impatient  of  restraint  or 
opposition ;  feailess  of  danger,  and  generally  accustomed  to  act  on  some  un- 
goremable  impulse, — it  is  not  surprising  that  they  arrested  each  other^s  regard, 
and  that  the  acquaintance  of  Villiers  and  Eliot  grew  into  a  warm  and  intimate 
friendship.  They  tra?elled  the  continent  together,*  and  when  the  lapse  of  a  few 
short  years  saw  the  vast  and  rapid  fortune  of  Villiers,  his  former  companion 
and  fellow-trayeller  was  not  forgotten.  In  the  year  1618,  immediately  follow- 
ing that  which  saw  Villiers  created  Marquis  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  we  find  Eliot  knighted  and  made  Vice  Admiral  of  Devon- 
shire, t  That  these  honours  proceed^  from  Buckingham,  I  think  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  office  of  Vice  Admiral  of  Devonshire  is  certainly  connected 
with  that  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  and  there  is  in  existence  a  letter  of  Selden's, 
addressed  from  the  Temple,  in  November,  1628,  which  relates  to  a  patent  of 
Sir  John's,  delivered  to  him  in  a  box  for  the  purpose  of  Selden^s  examination, 
whether  the  death  of  the  grantor  made  it  void.|  This  relates  to  the  knighthood, 
and  the  "  grantor"  was  evidently  Buckingham. 

From  this  period,  "  and  ever  after  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Eliot  was  either 
elected  a  knight  of  his  county,  or  a  burgess  for  some  borough  therein,  to  serve  in 
all  parliaments;!"  and  though  for  some  years  his  friendship  with  Buckingham 
continued,  he  never  in  any  single  act  betrayed  the  sacred  cnaive  committed  to 
him,  by  countenancing  the  abuses  of  the  court  His  enemies  have  in  vain  en- 
deavoured, by  the  help  of  misrepresentation,  to  impugn  his  public  conduct. 
Tliey  cannot  bring  forward  a  single  vote  or  speech  of  Sir  John  Eliot's,  through 
the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career,  recorded  or  uttered  against  the  cause  of 
freedom.  They  have  been  more  successful,  however,  in  attacking  his  private 
life ;  and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  a  painful  incident  in  his  career,  to  attempt 
te  fix  upon  him,  by  dint  of  hardy  misstatements  and  bold  assertions,  a  duuge 
of  treacnerous  barbarity.  I  have  already  mentioned  his  strong  passions  and 
ardent  temper,  over  wluch,  indeed,  in  his  earlier  years,  he  could  exert  little  or 
no  controuf.  His  was  that  spirit  of  love  and  hatred,  of  bitterness  and  enthu- 
siasm, which  "  no  cold  medium  knows,''  and  which,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
teui^hingly  said,  "  in  nothing  has  allowed  me  to  be  master  of  myself.'*  It  was 
a  temporary  ebullition  of  this  violent  and  restless  spirit  that  gave  rise  to  the 
painful  incident  alluded  to.  Among  his  acquaintances  in  his  native  county  was 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Moyle,  whose  estate  adjoined  Port  Eliot,  and  towards 
whom  an  old  family  enmity  still  rankled  in  the  breast  of  Sir  John.  By  some 
means,  however,  wmch  do  not  exactly  appear,  these  old  hereditary  enemies 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Moyle.  Echard,  who  writes  under  the  strong  feelings 
of  a  personal  and  political  enemy,  telb  us  that "  Eliot  went  to  his  house  und[er 
the  snew  of  a  friendly  visit,"  and  some  old  dispute  having  been  revived,  he 
"  there  treacherously  stabbed  Moyle,  while  he  was  turning  on  one  side  to  take  a 
glass  of  wine  to  drink  to  him."  If  diis  account,  however,  be  divested  of  its  per- 
sonal rancour,  it  will  appear  that  Mr.  Moyle  used  certain  taunting  expressions, 
too  haughty  to  be  borne  by  the  proud  spirit  of  Eliot,  who,  in  a  moment  of  lash 
and  wayward  passion,  drew  his  rapier  and  made  a  pass  at  the  old  enemy  of  his 
house.  Fortunately  the  thrust  did  not  take  fatal  effect ;  and,  with  the  charac- 
teristic  impulse  of  a  generous  mind,  Eliot  hastened  to  make  atonement.  It  is 
fortunate  that  a  document  has  been  preserved  among  some  papers  of  Sir  Joihn, 
which  sets  at  rest  the  violent  exaggerations  of  Echaid  and  others  on  this  unfor- 
tunate accident.  That  document  is  an  **  apology  "  drawn  up  by  Eliot  himself,  and 
evidently  designed  as  an  extenuation  of  his  rash  act :  it  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
Moyle,  and  is  subscribed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Cornwall.  Its 
humble  terms  do  honour  to  the  writer;  he  confesses  that  it  was  a  hastj  but 
unpremeditated  act  of  violence,  and  speaks  the  better  feelings  of  a  noble  mind 
chastised  fitom  its  ungovemed  passions.    '*  J  doe  acknowledge  I  have  done  yoa 
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a  greale  injury" — such  are  the  words  of  this  apology  ^ — **  which  I  wish  I  had 
never  done,  and  doe  desire  you  to  remit  it,  and  I  desire  that  all  unkindnesse  may 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten  betwixt  us,  and  henceforwarde  I  shall  desire  and  de- 
serve your  love  in  all  friendly  offices,  as  I  hope  you  will  mine." 

Before  J  proceed  to  the  maturer  character  and  life  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  when, 
awakened  nom  the  hurried  restlessness  that  marked  the  wild  dreams  of  his 
younger  days,  he  shone  forth  so  pre-eminently  as  a  statesman,  an  orator,  and  a 
philosopher,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  one  circumstance  which  iUustrates 
ihrther  his  ardent  passions  and  bold  adventurous  character  at  this  period  of  his 
history.  From  a  minute  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons,  it 
appeius  that  before  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  he  was  fined  4000/. 
bV  the  court  uf  wards  for  having  run  away  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Daniel 
Norton,  then  under  the  protection  of  that  court.  His  passions  would  seem  at 
this  period  to  have  held  a  despotism  over  him,  allowing  no  obstacle  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  their  accomplishment  This  love-match  was,  however,  a  happy  one, 
and  in  the  two  sons  wbo  were  its  issue.  Sir  John  subsequently  found  comfort 
and  relief  from  many  a  weary  hour. 

Charles  the  First  had  now  ascended  the  throne  amidst  much  ffloomy  fore- 
boding. Buckingham,  belying  the  fair  promise  of  his  youth,  had  become  in 
maturer  manhood  violent  and  impetuous,  "  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  revenge  for 
imuries  which  he  himself  had  committed,  and  animated  with  a  love  for  glory 
which  he  had  not  talents  to  merit" f  He  had  acquired  an  invincible  ascendant 
over  the  mind  of  the  king,  which  he  seemed  to  exercise  in  steeling  him  against 
the  just  demands  of  his  people,  lauglung  at  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  had 
shown  itself  in  the  commons,  and  embracing  every  opportunity  by  which  he 
could  express  a  contempt  and  disregard  for  them.  Everv  free  spirit  in  the 
nation  had  become  indignant  at  the  insolence  of  Buckingham,  and  Sir  John 
Eliot  was  one  of  the  first  to  fasten  on  him  with  unrelenting  severity,  as  an 
enemy  to  the  public  good.  Their  ties  of  friendship  had  fortunately  been 
snapped  by  the  coldness  of  the  minister,  before  this  public  duty  was  required 
of  the  patriot,  though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  time  at  which  their 
intercourse  ceased.  It  appears  that  so  late  as  1623,  though  Eliot  had  then 
distinguished  himself  in  the  popular  cause,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  '*  my  Lord 
Admiral,"  which,  with  others  previously  sent,  remained  unan8wered,-'and  we 
may  imagine  the  effect  produced  on  the  generous  and  warm-hearted  writer,  by 
this  haughty  silence  on  the  part  of  one  w-ho  had  once  called  him  friend.  Sub- 
sequently to  this  period,  no  intercourse  took  place  between  them ;  for  though 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  in  his  abject  paper  of  apology  to  the  king,  to  disclaim 
all  connexion  *'  with  any  of  the  stirring  men,"  decliwed,  in  order  to  indulge  his 
hatred  to  Buckingham,  that  "  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  only  member  that  be^m  to 
thrust  in  a  complaint  against  me,  was  never  out  of  my  lord  duke's  chamber  and 
bosom,"  t  that  assertion  is  merely  one  of  the  cringing  falsehoods  of  that  learned 
divine.  At  the  very  period  when  it  was  so  hardily  asserted,  Eliot  was  secretly 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  an  impeachment  against  Buckingham,  in 
whose  false  ingratitude  he  then  had  cause  to  rejoice,  for  though  private  feelings 
of  friendship  would  never  have  swayed  a  mind  like  his  from  the  performance 
of  his  Dublic  duty,  yet  the  rude  dissolution  of  that  friendship  rendered  a  great 
and  arduous  task  less  irksome.  In  the  pampered  minister  of  Charles,  the  gay 
Oeorffe  Villiers  was  forgotten :  and  all  recollection  of  the  high  spirited,  frank,  and ' 
friendly  companion,  was  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  favourite  and 
ruler  of  the  sovereign ;  a  man  '*  implacable  in  his  hatred,  feeble  in  his  friend- 
ships ;"  by  whom  all  men  were ''  either  regarded  as  his  enemies,  or  dreaded  soon 
to  become  such  ;"^  who  held  invested  in  his  own  person  the  most  considerable 
offices  of  the  crown,  and  in  whose  existence  seemed  to  be  involved  the  great 
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question,  whether  the  priyilege»  of  the  peofle  wen  to  peiiflii  ot  he  seewvd  for 
ever.  Eliot  hvckled  lumself  to  the  destruction  of  the  minifiirr  with  a  tenihle 
earnestness. 

When  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  assemhled*  all  the  grievaaees  of  the 
last  leign  remained  yet  unredressed;  and  such  had  heen  the  unoontiatfed 
influence  exerted  hy  Buckingham  over  the  misguided  sovereign,  that  hostilities, 
which  might  easily  have  heen  avoided,  were  persisted  in  against  Spadn,  and  a 
&esh  war  entered  into  with  Fiance,  without  the  remotest  poeaihility  of  heing 
ahle  to  defray  its  enormous  expenses.  In  their  grants  of  supply  the  leaders  of 
the  commons  well  knew  they  had  a  forcible  argument  to  move  the  sovereign — 
and  Sir  John  Eliot,  the  ''  Western  Knight,*'  as  Hacket  quaintly  calls  him,  ren- 
dered himself  in  this  pariiament  remarkably  odious  to  the  sovereign,*  by  im- 
preasmg  on  the  members  the  necessity  of  voting  subsidies  slowly  and  condition- 
ally. Two  were  at  length  granted ;  and  Eliot,  in  a  speech  of  great  and  fervid 
earnestness,  implored  them  to  pause  before  they  yielded  further  to  the  court 
those  irresistible  arguments,  which  alone,  he  knew  well,  would  operate  on  the 


mind  of  the  king  to  procure  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  the  ] 
**  It  is  not  usualj''  he  said,  "  to  grant  subsidies  twice  in  one  pariiament,  and  no 
grievances  redressed — *^  and  before  conclusion  he  inflamed  the  house  by  some 
bitter  allusions  to  Buckingham : — *'  I  desire  to  know,"  said  Eliot,  levelling  his 
blow  against  the  minister, ''  whether  the  money  designed  for  the  Palatinate  did 
not  maintain  the  ships  sent  against  Rochelle."  His  severe  invectives  exasperated 
the  king,  and  within  a  few  days  parliament  was  abruptly  dissolved  in  the  midst 
of  its  debate,  for  having  thrown  out  certain  ominous  hints  of  an  impeachmeBt 
against  the  favourite. 

It  soon  re-assembled.  The  failure  of  the  disastrous,  iU-coneerted  and  ill-con- 
ducted expedition  to  Cadiz,  compelled  Charles  again  to  have  recourse  to  the 
mdy  regular  and  constitutional  expedient  for  supply.  Buckingham  seemed  to 
have  an  ominous  foreboding  at  the  summoning  of  the  second  parliament.  He 
took  every  precautionary  measure  to  prevent  the  election  of  the  most  leading 
members,  t  hut  in  vain :  it  was  an  age  when  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  partook  alike  of  a  common  enthusiasm,  and  those  in  the  popular  cause 
were  inaccessible  to  fear  or  favour.  Sir  John  Eliot,  against  whom  be  particu- 
larly exerted  himself,  was  returned  member  for  Cornwall  by  an  immense  ma- 
jority oT  electors, — and  had  scarcely  seated  himself  in. the  house,  ere  his  vehement 
eloquence,  overflowing  with  embittered  invective,  was  heard  thundering  against 
the  doomed  minister.  Eliot  has  been  called  by  an  ingenious  writer  I  of  our  own 
day,  ^'the  Junius  of  another  age,"  and  certainly  the  severe  and  galling  taunts,  the 
awfully  unbaring  invectives,  in  which  he  now  indulged,  would  seem  lo  merit 
that- epithet.  The  king,  under  the  influence  of  ungovernable  passion,  sent  as 
insolent  message  §  to  the  House — ^*  1  must  let  you  know,"  he  said,  **  that  I  will 
not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst  you,  much  less  snch  as 
are  of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me;"  but  Eliot  only  smiled  at  the  impotent 
rage  of  the  monarch,  and  rising  £rom  his  seat,  took  advantage  of  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  message,  to  launch  out  into  a  still  more  deadly  attack  on 
the  duke,  imbued  with  sentinaents  which  every  patriot  panted  to  utter,  and  was 
delighted  to  hear  thundered  forth.  *' Are  not  honours  now  sold,"  he  said,  "  and 
rented  despicable?  are  not  judicial  places  sold?  and  do  not  ihey  then  sell  jus- 
tice again  ?  "  He  then  inflamed  the  house  by  his  comments  on  the  Spanish 
expedition,  embittered  by  taunts  against  Boclongham,  who  had  left  its  com- 
mand to  Sir  Edward  Cecil.  ''  The  Lord  General,"  he  said,  <'  has  the  whole 
command  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  can  this  great  general  think  it  suflicient  to 

?ut  in  his  deputy  and  stay  at  home  ?"    In  that  moment  of  general  indignation, 
'urner^s  oelebmted  resolutions  were  passed,  that  ''common  fame''  waaa  suffi- 
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dent  ground  of  aceusation  bv  the  commons.  A«dn  the  king  interfered, — ^ond 
again  his  interference  was  defeated  by  the  boldness  of  Eliot  ''  Remember," 
said  Charles,  addressing  them  in  person,  *'  that  parliaments  are  altogether  in  my 
power  for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution ;  therefore  as  I  find  the  fraits  of 
their  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or  not  to  be;"*  this  in8olent|threat,  bow- 
eTet,  neither  pacified  nor  intimidated  the  commons,  for  I  learn  by  a  manusofipt 
letter,^!  that  **  the  next  day  as  soon  as  they  were  met  again.  Sir  John  Eliot  rose 
up  and  made  a  resolute  speech,  the  sum  whereof  was,  tluit  they  came  not  thither 
either  to  do  what  the  king  should  command  them,  nor  to  abstain  where  he  for- 
bade them ;  and  therefore  they  should  continue  constant  to  maintain  their  pri- 
vileges, and  not  to  do  either  more  or  less  for  what  had  been  said  unto  them." 
It  was  in  fact  too  late  to  dispute  the  risfht  of  impeaching  the  ministeis  of  the 
crown,  more  especially  after  the  precedents  of  Bacon  and  Middlesex,  in  the 
reign  of  James,  and  the  commons  after  addresnng  the  king  in  decorous  lan- 
guage, impeached  Buckingham  on  eight  articles. 

Sir  Dudley  Digges,  and  Sir  John  Eliot,  were  appointed  the  chief  manageitf 
of  this  impeachment, — and  the  speech  delivered  by  the  latter  on  this  great  occar 
sion  is  an  important  feature  in  his  history.  The  first  named  courdy  partriot  had 
delivered  the  "  prologue  "  in  a  style  of  ornate  circutnlocution  and  quaint  meta- 
phor, but  too  prevalent  in  that  day.  England  he  compared  to  the  world,  the 
commons  to  the  earth  and  sea,  the  king  to  the  sun,  the  lords  to  the  planets,  the 
clergy  to  the  fire,  the  judges  and  magistrates  to  the  air,  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  a  blazing  star.  I  The  eloquence  of  Eliot  was  of  a  far  different  cha- 
racter— ^he  never  indulged  a  forced  metaphor  or  an  unnatural  expression,  his 
speeches  were  usually  distinguished  bv  daring  invective  or  gorgeous  declamation, 
and  clothed  in  a  terseness  of  style,  wnich  on  this  especial  occasion  gave  addi- 
tional force  to  his  earnestness,  disdain,  and  power !  The  proud  minister  who 
had  sat  in  his  place  during  the  harangne  of  Digges,  insolently  braving  his 
accuser,  and  smiling  at  his  quaint  expressions,  was  observed  to  leave  the  house 
when  Eliot  arose.  And  it  was  well  for  himself  that  he  had  done  so.  Never 
was  a  more  bitter  or  eloquent  attack  delivered  in  that  or  aily  succeeding  time. 
I  have  spoken  of  Eliotrs  fine  accomplishments  in  literature,  which  on  this 
occasion  were  eminently  displayed ;  wnilst  h&  argument  was  closely  environed 
with  a  glow  of  passion  that  rendered  the  effect  of  his  address  really  appalling. 
He  began  by  describing  the  ambition  of  **  this  man^^  as  he  disdainfully  called 
the  duke,  and  in  eloquent  terms  protested  against  his  high  misdemeanors, 
which  had  'Most  us  the  regality  of  our  narrow  seas,  arid  the  ancient  inheritance 
of  our  prince."  With  fearftil  power  he  then  described  the  inward  character  of 
Buckingham'^  nktnd,  whibh  '*  is  full  of  collusion  and  deceit ;  I  can  express  it," 
said  Eliot,  bitterly,**  no  better  than  by  the  beast  called  by  the  ancienfe,  Steilut- 
natus;  a  beast  so  blurred,  so  spotted,  so  fiill  of  foul  lines,  that  they  knew  Aot 
what  to  make  of  it."  Ele  laid  before  them  a  mournful  picture  of  we  state  of 
the  kingdom,  the  "revenues  destroyed,  the  fountain  of  supply  exhausted,  the 
nerves  of  the  land  relaxed,"  and  then  with  a  glow  of  indignation,  showed  them 
the  splendour  of  the  duke's  estates, — ^his  gorgeous  mansions,  his  costly  furni- 
ture, his  sumptuous  feasting  and  magnificent  buildings,  which  he  finely  termed 
'*  the  visible  evidences  of  the  express  exhaustinff  of  the  stated*  In  dark  and  mys- 
terious terms  he  aUuded  to  more  dreadful  crimes  alleged  against  the  duke,  in 
the  death  of  James  the  First," — but  of  that "  siud  the  orator,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing himself,  "  I  fear  to  speak,  and  fear  to  think !"  His  conclusion  electrified 
the  house.  **  Your  lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man,  what  he  is  in  himself, 
what  in  his  affections !  You  have  seen  his  power,  and  some,  I  fear,  have  felt 
it!  You  have  known  his  practice  and  have  neard  the  effects.  It  rests  then  to 
be  considered,  what,  being  such,  he  is  in  reference  to  the  king  and  state, — ^how 
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compatible  or  incompsitible  with  either?  In  reference  to  the  kinff,  be  must  be 
styled  the  canker  in  his  treasure ;  in  reference  to  the  state,  the  mo&  of  all  good- 
ness. My  Lords,  I  can  hardly  find  him  a  match  or  parallel  in  aU  precedeots, 
none  so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  described  of  old  in  the  language  of  Tacitus : — 
audax,  sic  ohtegent^  in  alios  criminator,  juxta  adulator  et  superbus.  My  lords, 
it  was  said  of  that  man,  that  he  did  clientes  suos  provinciis  adomare—dolh  not 
this  man  the  like  ?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you ! 
Sejanus's  pride,  we  are  told  bv  the  ancient  hisUman,  was  so  excessiTe,  that  he 
neglcted  all  counsel,  mixing  his  business  and  service  with  the  prince,  seeming 
to  confound  their  actions,  and  was  oflen  stiled,  inmenUoris  laborum  socius.  How 
lately  and  how  often  hath  this  man  commixed  his  actions,  in  discourse,  with 
a  ctions  of  the  king's  ?    My  Lords,  I  haTe  done.— You  see  the  man !" 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  rage  of  the  monarch,  on  being  told  of  the  i^tpall- 
ing  effect  produced  by  Eliot's  harangue.  In  a  manuscript  letter  of  the  time,*  I 
find  the  writer  allude  to  this  unseemly  anger  displayed  oy  Charles,  as  private 
news  which  he  desires  his  correspondent  to  xeep  to  himself  as  his  own,  by  **  sepa- 
rating this  half  sheet,  and  burning  it  or  concealing  it." — ^The  allusion  to  die 


house  of  lords  to  complain  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  Then  began  those  cruel  pei^ 
secutions  of  the  king,  which  ended  only  with  the  death  of  their  illustrious 
object.  The  patriot  was  that  day  committed  to  the  Tower,  and,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter,  he  was  flung  into 
the  very  dungeon  which  afterwards  received  Felton,  Buckingham's  assas- 
sin. Digges  was  also  committed.  The  house,  on  hearing  of  this  gross 
breach  of  privilege  on  their  members,  broke  up  instantly,  notwithstandkig 
the  heavy  press  of  business  before  them ;  and  a  manuscript  letter  informs  us, 
that  after  dinner  many  of  the  members  met  in  Westminster  Hall,  *' sadly  com- 
municating their  minds  to  one  another."  On  the  next  morning  they  met  in  the 
house,  but  when  the  Speaker  reminded  them  of  the  business  of  Uie  day — *^  Sit 
down, —  sit  down ! "  was  the  universal  cry —  ^'  no  business  till  we  are  righted  in 
our  liberties!"  The  courtly  patriot  I^igges,  having  consented  to  retract  certain 
expressions,  was  soon  released ;  but  Eliot,  with  a  stem  resolution,  refiised  to 
listen  to  any  proposals, — and  the  king,  unable  to  keep  up  a  struggle  with  the 
parliament,  was  obliged,  after  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  to  sign  a  wamat 
for  his  release,  i  On  his  appearance  in  the  House,  &e  vice-chamberlain  by  tlie 
king's  command,  again  repeated  the  charge  of  intemperate  language  against  him ; 
upon  which.  Sir  John,  instead  of  denying  anything  he  had  said,  or  meanly  endea- 
vouring to  explain  away  the  harshness  of  the  terms  he  had  made  use  of, — 
**  warmed,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Hastell,  '*  with  a  spirit  that  did  him  honour,  and 
which, with  the  whole  of  his  behaviour  during  those  times,  will  render  his  memory 
always  dear  to  every  lover  of  liberty,"  in  a  remarkably  eloquent  and  sarcastic 
speech  avowed  and  supported  every  name  he  had  given  to  the  overgrown  favourite. 
The  spirit  of  tlie  great  patriot  was  communicated  to  the  house,  and  by  an  una- 
nimous resolution,  they  cleared  him  from  every  false  imputation,  refusing  even 
to  order  bim  to  withdraw.  §  *^  The  king,''  says  his  apologist  Hume,  '*  reuied 
no  further  benefit  from  this  attempt  than  to  exasperate  the  house  still  farther, 
and  to  shew  some  degree  of  precipitancy  and  indiscretion i" 

Unfortunately,  however,  his  "  precipitancy  and  indiscretion'*  did  not  end 
here :  his  weak  and  vacillating  temper  was  inflamed  daily  by  the  artful  per- 
suasions of  Buckingham,  who  saw  that  he  could  only  save  himself  fiom  tbe 
cool  and  manly  perseverance  of  the  commons,  by  anotiier  dissolution.   Charles 

«  Harleian  MSS.  t  MSS.  Letter.  t  Hastell. 
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seems  to  have  been  afraid  at  fi»t  to  resort  to  this  step,  but  his  favourite  pre- 
vailed. 1  discover,  by  means  of  a  manuscript  letter,*  the  importunities  of 
Buckingham.  *'  The  duke  being  in  the  audience-chamber,  private  with  the 
king,  h^  majesty  was  overheard  to  use  these  words,  '  What  can  I  do  more  ? 
I  have  engaged  mine  honour  to  mine  uncle  of  Denmark,  and  other  princes.  I 
have  in  manner  lost  the  love  of  my  subjects.  What  wouldst  thou  have  mb 
do  P'  Whence  some  think  the  duke  moved  the  king  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment." Within  a  few  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  parliament  was 
accordingly  dissolved,  and  the  rash  monarch  proceeded  to  try  the  effect  of  the 
*^  new  councils/'  to  which  he  had  more  than  once  alluded.  The  year  which 
ensued  was  the  most  unhappy  that  England  had  seen  for  many  years.  Loans 
and  benevolences  were  exacted  without  pretence  of  law — tonnage  and 
poundage  taken  without  consent  of  parliament — the  rigorous  powers  of  the 
star-chamber  and  high  commission  court  executed  with  unparalleled  severity — 
soldiers  billeted  on  the  houses  of  private  persons — martial-law  executed  with 
provoking  outrage— the  forest  laws  enforced  with  cruel  and  barbarous  rigour, 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs  administered  with  great  severity.  Sir  John  Eliot 
and  other  gentlemen  magnanimously  refused  to  pay  the  loan,  and  were  thrown 
into  prison.  Still  the  indefatigable  Eliot  persevered  in  his  patriotic  endea- 
vours, and  from  his  dungeon  addressed  a  long  and  ably- written  argument  f  to 
tlie  king,  by  which  he  incoutestably  proved  from  the  common  law  ana  statutes  of 
the  realm,  the  illegality  of  the  loan,  or  of  any  taxes  imposed  without  consent  of 
parliament  But  Charles  was  little  disposed  to  recede,  and  for  some  short  months 
the  arm  of  power  prevailed.  The  time,  however,  had  not  yet  arrived,  when  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  *' the  king  could  at  once  take  off  the  mask,  and  govern' 
without  any  regard  to  parliamentary  privileges :  his  army  was  new  levied,  ill  paid, 
and  nowise  superior  to  the  militia,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  influence 
of  the  country  gentlemen."  He  found  at  last  to  his  fear  and  horror,  that  the  only 
practicable  means  of  raising  money  for  the  war,  (in  which  he  still  persisted 
with  mad  reliance  in  his  mvourite,)  was  in  the  hated  name  of  parliament. 
The  gentlemen  were  released  from  prison,  and  writs  were  again  issued.  Eliot, 
notwithstanding  a  tremendous  opposition,  was  triumphantly  returned  for 
his  native  county,  and  the  ranks  of  the  popular  party  were  swelled  by  the 
election  of  all  those  who  had  refused  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  court. 
An  extract  from  a  manuscript  letter,^  dated  March  8,  1627,  presents  us  with  a 
lively  picture  of  a  popular  election  at  this  period,  not  unlike  one  of  those  our 
own  times  are  so  accustomed  to  witness.  *'  There  was  a  turbulent  election  of 
burgesses,''  says  the  writer,  '^  at  Westminster,  whereof  the  duke  (Bucldngham) 
being  steward,  made  account  he  should  by  his  authority  and  vicinity,  have  put 
in  Sir  Robert  Pye.  It  continued  three  days;  and  when  Sir  Robert  Pye's 
party  cried  "  a  Pye  \  a  Pye !  a  Pve !"  the  adverse  party  would  cry  '*  a  pudding ! 
a  pudding!  a  pudding!"  And  others  '^  a  Lie!  a  Lie!  a  Lie!"  In  fine, 
Bradshaw,  a  brewer,  and  Maurice,  a  grocer,  carried  it  from  him  by  about  1000 
voices,  they  passing  by  also  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  besides  our  man  and  Mr. 
Hayward,  who  were  their  last  burgesses,  because,  as  it  is  said,  they  had 
disoontented  their  neighbours,  in  urging  the  payment  of  the  loan."  Nothing 
can  more  vividly  exhibit  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling  at  this  momentous 
period,  than  that  the  claims  of  the  learned  Sir  Robert  Cotton  were  thrust  aside 
to  make  way  for  humble  obscure  men,  but  in  the  minds  of  the  electors,  more 
honest  patriots. 

The  feelings  with  which  this  famous  parliament  assembled  mav  readil]^  be 
imagined ;  and  surely  its  celebrated  leaders  will  be  pardoned,  if,  with  just 
indignation  at  their  country's  wrongs,  they  mingled  resentment  of  their  own. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  circumstances  which  might  prompt  them  to  em- 
brace violent  resolutions,  they  "  entered  upon  business  with  perfect  temper  and 
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deconim."*  We  cannot  fail  to  be  ttraok  with  cateem  ibr  the  Wrtues,  and 
admiiation  for  the  undentandinf?,  of  the  EHots,  the  PhilMppses,*"  the  Pyms,  the 
the  Cokes,  Seldent,  the  Olanvils,  of  tfau  immortal  parliament,  when  we  view 
their  nohle  exertions  to  promote  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Instantly  on  assem- 
bling, after  elo<)uent  haiangnes  from  EHot,  Phillips,  and  others,  thfey  pro- 
ceeded with  a  generoos  ardovr  to  prepare  the  petition  of  right  But  when  that 
great  statote  was  presented  to  Charles,  the  ever  arbiliaiy,  obstinate,  and  deceit- 
ful monarch,  secretly  wishing  to  trample  it  into  the  dnst,  yet  not  daring  to 
avow  his  mtentions,  strore  to  delay  it»  enactment  by  an  instdions  answer. 
Posterity  can  never  sufficiently  honour  the  memory  of  Eliot  for  his  behaviour 
on  this  great  occasion.  In  a  single  moment  he  penetrated  the  intentions  of 
the  king,  and  felt  that  they  could  only  be  defeated  by  hnnying  on  that 
alarming  criras  in  the  affairs  of  parliament,  which  he  well  knew  would  alone 
move  the  sovereign.  It  was  a  dangerous  office  to  undertake,  but  the  monarch's 
gross  insincerity  left  no  alternative,  and  the  resolution  oi  Eliot  was  a  stem 
one.  Throwing  aside  the  calm  bearing  he  had  in  this  parliament  hitherto 
worn,  he  rose  from  his  seat  immediately  after  the  king's  answer  had  been 
read,  and  made  one  of  the  most  striking  appeals  to  the  reason  and  passion 
of  his  hearers  that  had  ever  rung  through  the  walls  of  the  house  of  commons. 
The  speech,  as  preserved  even  at  the  present  day,  is  one  of  the  noblest  q>eci- 
mens  of  parliain^ntaiy  eloquence  on  reoord.  **  It  reminds  me  strongly,"  said 
the  late  William  Haalitt  in  alluding  to  it,  **  of  the  clear,  plain,  convincing, 
irresistible  appeals  of  Demosthenes  to  his  heareis."  Never  was  the  deplorable 
pass  into  which  misgovemment  had  brought  a  kingdom  so  forcibly  described. 
**  If  we  view  ourselves  at  home,"  asked  the  indignant  roeaker,  *^  are  we  in 
strength,  are  we  in  reputation  equal  to  our  ancestors?  If  we  view  ourselves 
abroul,  are  our  frienos  as  many,  are  our  enemies  no  more?*'  Then,  with 
admirable  power,  touching  a  chord  that  vibrated  to  the  hearts  of  all,  he  alluded, 
in  a  remarkablv  fine  expression,  to  their  old  enemy,  Spain.  **  You  know,"  he 
said,  **  the  wisdom  of  your  ancestors,  and  the  practice  of  their  times ;  how  they 
preserved  their  safeties ;  we  all  know,  and  have  as  much  cause  to  doubt  as  thc^ 
nad,  the  greatness  and  ambition  of  that  kingdom,  which  the  old  world  could  wot 
tatitfy  P^  In  this  remarkable  harangue  every  grievance  was  dragged  forth  and 
exposed  to  view,  every  ill- concerted  plan  of  Buckingham  subjected  with  their 
originator  to  the  furious  contemplation  of  the  house.  The  result  proved  as 
Eliot  had  anticipated — ^but  whilst  the  Commons,  exasperated  beyond  bounds  with 
the  king  and  his  minister,  were  preparing  a  remonstrance  against  the  duke,  a 
mesnge  arrived  that  the  session  would  diortly  close,  with  a  bro^d  intimation 
tfaait  if  they  desisted  not  from  aspersing  the  ministeis  of  state  they  vrould 
instantly  be  dissolved.t  Erery  feeling  hitherto  suppressed  now  had  utterance, 
and  the  house  of  commons  presented  at  that  moment  a  scene  without  parallel 
in  history.  Again  Eliot  had  arisen  and  was  again  throwing  out,  with  implaca- 
ble fury,  bitter  allusions  to  the  duke,  when  the  Speaker,  rising  from  his  chair, 
dedared  that  '*  he  was  comnuMded  not  to  suffer  him  to  proceed.  The  patriot  sat 
down,  and  a  long  sullen  silence  succeeded.  ^*  Unless  we  may  q»eak  in  pariia- 
ment  of  these  things,"  cried  one  member,  ^'  let  us  arise  and  be  gone !"  X  Many 
attempted  to  speak,  but  their  utterance  faUed  them ;  and  tiie  venerable  Coke 
was  obliged  to  resume  his  seat,  for  tears  covered  his  face,  and  his  eloquence 
feltered  on  his  tongue.  That  day  was  ominous  of  the  future  miseries  of 
England.  The  Sp^er,  unable  longer  to  endure  the  melancholr  scene,  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence  for  half  an  hour,  and  spee<Uly  returned  with  a  message 
from  the  king  for  immediate  adjournment.  That  was  complied  with,  and  two 
days  aflerwiuds  saw  the  royal  assent  given  to  the  petition  of  right,  in  the  usual 
and  explicit  form.    But  the  hopes  with  which  tiiis  inspired  tM  parliamentary 
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leaders,  were  as  speedily  dashed  by  an  abrapt  piotogatioiiY  in  oonseqtieDce  of 
a  lemonstiance  drawn  up  by  Eliot  and  addressed  to  Charles,  aoainst  his  un- 
Gonstitutioiial  levies  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  on  which,  notwithstanding  the 
petition  of  right,  he  determinedly  insisted. 

Ere  the  house  next  assembled,  assassination  had  taken  off  Bnckinghman  the 
great  enemy  of  the  popular  cause,  and  the  tone  of  the  commons  was  more  lofty 
than  it  had  hitherto  been .  Sir  John  Eliot  now  led  the  opposition  in  the  matter  of 
tonnage  and  ponnd^;e,  which  the  king  again  claimed,  and  the  patriot  as  stoutly 
resisted.  Charles  seeing  him  resolved  on  obtaining  a  full  statutory  recognition  of 
the  right  of  parliament  alone  to  impose  sueh  taxes,  and  beginning  to  tremble  at 
the  allusions  occasionaUy  thrown  out  Iw  Eliot  against  his  new  favourites,  secretly 
resolved  on  a  dissolution.  He  had  ac^oumed  £e  ^rliament  until  ^e  2nd  of 
March ;  and  Sir  John,  aware  of  the  iato  that  awaited  them  that  day,  prepared 
himself  for  a  final  struggle,  fie  entered  the  house  with  the  resolute  determi- 
nation not  to  return  until  resolutions  against  tonnage  and  poandage  had  been 
passed.  He  waited  only  till  prayers  had  been  said,  and  then  arose.  For  the 
last  time,  the  great  statesman  was  heard,  on  that  fatal  day,  launching  forth 
stinging  invectives  against  a  dissolute  courtier  and  profligate  churchman.  The 
orator  was  cheered  on  by  a  hundred  voices,  and  shouts  of ''  Well  done.  Sir  John 
Eliot!''  ^*  Buckingham  is  dead !"  said  the  orator -,  **  but  he  lives  in  Neile  and 
my  Lord  Treasurer  Weston.  I  have  traced  them  in  all  their  actions,  and  I  find 
them  building  on  the  ground  laid  by  their  master,  the  duke.  Now  out  of  fear 
they  go  about  to  break  parliaments,  lest  parliaments  should  break  them !"  He 
then  eloquently  proved  the  ruin  which  the  illegal  system  of  levying  tonnage 
and  poundage  had  brought  upon  the  merchants  of  England,  and  concluded  by 
moving  resolutions  against  it.  The  timid  and  pusillanimous  Speaker  refused 
to  put  the  question,  and,  announcing  that  he  was  otherwise  commanded  from 
the  king,  attempted  to  leave  the  chair.  Of  what  a  strange  scene  was  the  com- 
mons' house  of  parliament  the  theatre  that  day !  Two  members  forcibly  seized 
the  Speaker,  and,  holding  him  in  the  chair,  arrested  his  departure.  Eliot 
threw  down  lus  resolutions  on  the  floor,  demanding  that  the^  snould  be  read. 
But  the  violence  of  the  contending  parties  had  now  i*eached  its  height,  and  his 
paper  lay  unheeded.  The  force  offered  to  the  Speaker  had  caused  general 
confusion,  and  many  members  placed  their  hands  on  their  swords  as  thou^  anti- 
cipating a  more  serious  quarrel.  '*  It  is  said,"  I  learn  from  a  manuscript  letter,* 
**  that  a  Welsh  page,  hearing  a  great  noise  in  the  house,  cried  out, '  I  pray  you, 
let  hur  in !  let  hur  in !  to  give  hur  master  his  sword ;  for  Uiey  are  all  a  fighting* !" 
The  voice  of  the  undaunted  Eliot  was  at  length  heard  above  the  throng. — "  I 
shall  then  express  that  by  my  tongue  which  this  paper  should  have  done." 
He  moved  the  question,  HoUis  act^  as  Speaker,  and  it  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation. In  the  mean  time  the  king  had  sent  two  or  three  messengers  one 
after  the  other,  but  they  were  refused  admittance.  When,  at  length,  Sie  reso- 
lutions had  been  passed,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  seirjeantrat-arms,  sent 
from  the  king,  appeared  ready  to  enter ;  the  rush  of  members,  however,  which 
burst  out  of  Uie  house,  carried  him  away  before  them  in  the  crowd.  There 
were  many  who  shuddered  at  the  recollection  of  the  conflicting  scene  they  had 
witnessed  that  day ! 

Within  two  davs  after  this  violent  dissolution,  a  warrant  ih)m  the  king 
dragged  Eliot  and  others  before  the  council  table.  Now,  and  for  the  last 
time,  tiiat  exalted  and  illustrious  patriot  was  called  on,  at  the  risk  of  danger 
and  death,  to  assert  the  liberties  of  his  native  country : — he  yielded  with  unerring 
obedience.  Being  asked  whether  he  had  not  spoken  such  and  such  words  in 
parliament,  he  interrupted  the  questioner  with  a  lofty  burst  of  indignation  ;t~his 
eloquent  tongue  was  tor  the  last  time  heard  in  public— and  it  breathed,  in  manly 
language,  those  sentiments  that  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  liberty  could  inspire. 
He  ridiculed  ^'  iheir  presuming  to  require  an  account  of  his  sayings  and  doings 
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in  that  place'* — ^*^  I  am  now,"  he  concluded,  **  a  private  man,  be  aasiued  that  I  will 
never  trouble  myself  to  remember  what  I  have  either  spoken  or  done  in  that  place, 
as  a  public  man."*  He  was  committed,  with  the  other  patriots,  close  prisoner ;  and 
his  papers  were  seized*     Nothing  in  our  history  is  so  humiliating  as  the  oondnct 
of  English  judges  on  this  great  occasion.    The  courts  of  Westminster  were  then 
filled  with  wretches,  with  whom  the  will  of  the  prince  was  law,  and  in  vain  did 
die  prisoners  insist  on  their  undoubted  right  to  be  bailed.    By  mean  tricks,  dis- 
graceful in  the  last  degree,  was  this  constitutional  demand,  together  with  their 
right  to  a  decision  on  their   habeas  corput^  evaded,  and  the  law  '*  wrested  to 
prolong  their  imprisonment''  f    '^'^  timid  and  servile  judges  wrote  at  last  a 
"  humble  letter  "  to  the  king,  that  they  were  bound  to  bail  the  prisraeis,  but 
requested  him  to  send  them  directions  to  do  so.    The  haugh^  sovereign  then 
assented,  but  with  a  condition  that  they  would  present  a  petition,  declaring  they 
had  humbly  offended  him.    Eliot  indignantly  spumed  such  a  base  proposal,  and 
his  noble  example  was  embraced  by  others.    I  leani  from  a  manuscript  letter, 
than  when  the  offer  was  made  to  Eliot,  he  ^'  would  do  nothin^r,  but  lesolately 
move  for  his  haheat  corput.    Whereat  one  of  the  judges  said,  he  wonderni 
much  that  he  would  demand  that  which  bad  been  so  often  denied.    What! 
comes  he  to  outface  the  court  ?  "  and  by  a  barbarous  rule  immediately  entered, 
Eliot  was  deprived  of  some  little  privileges  he  had  hitherto  enjoved  m  prison ! 
After  the  lapse  of  some  months,  however,  Charles  was  compelled  to  yields  and 
the  illustrious  fellow  sufferers  were  offered  their  liberty,  on  condition  of  giving 
sureties  for  good  behaviour.    This  stipulation  was  also  magnanimously  refused, 
and  Eliot  again  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  never  a£nit  the  possibili^  of 
offending  the  law  b^  liberty  of  speech  in  parliament.    I  discover  mat  ^  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Long,  being  moved  thereto  by  tne  entreaties  of  his  wife  and  mother, 
accepted  of  the  proposal  and  came  forth,  but  the  rest  refused  it  as  a  base  con- 
dition  to  be  offered  only  to  loose  and  vagrant  persons,  whereas,  for  their  parts, 
they  had  committed  nothing  wldch  should  give  any  suspicion  of  their  sovem- 
ment  or  actions.    Which,  when  Long  underwood,  he  became  so  ashamed  of  his 
liberty,  that  he  had  no  rest  till  he  had  made  his  sureties  to  desist  from  their 
suretyship,  and  so  was  retoroed  into  prison  again."  {   't  was  in  vain,  the  patriots 
,  were  told  by  the  prostitute  judges,  that  *'  they  might  for  aught  they  knew,  con> 
tinue  prisonen  seven  years  longer."  ||    Eliot  and  his  friends  knew  that  by  their 
sacrifice  alone  oonld  the  freedom  and  future  peace  of  their  countiy  be  secured, 
and  they  felt  moreover,  that  if  royalty  succeeded  then,  liberty  might  be  dis- 
heartened for  ages.    With  the  consciousness,  therefore,  that  the  weakness  of  their 
competitor  must  soon  render  them  victorious,  they  stood  firm,  and  many  were 
accordingly  soon  released ;  but  Charles,  still  smarting  with  rage  at  the  vehement 
eloquence  of  Eliot,  had  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  (peremptorily  refus- 
ing the  enormous  sum  of  100,000/.  offered  for  his  bail !  )  the  Attorney-General 
was  ordered  to  exhibit  an  information  against  him,  for  words  spoken  in  parlia- 
ment.  He  was  requested  to  plead  to  the  charge,  but  as  a  member  of  a  suj^or 
court  he  refused  to  answer  to  an  inferior  tribunal,  and  utterly  denied  their  juris- 
diction.   Then  was  agitated  that  great  constitutional  question  which  occupies 
so  large  a  space  in  history,  and  on  the  determination  of  which,  the  power  of  the 
house  of  commons  seemed  evidently  to  depend.    Had  the  exalted  spirit  of 
resistance  in  Eliot  been  only  seconded  by  an  independent  supremacy  in  tbe  law, 
what  miseries  might  have  been  spared  our  country !    But  m  that  day  corrupt 
judges  withheld  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  those  fountains  of  justice  which 
now  bestow  upon  Englishmen  their  boasted  happiness,  and  of  which,  indeed, 
they  aro  the  chief  sources  and  the  only  guardians,  were  poUuted  by  couit  influ- 
ence, and  petitioned  to  in  vain.    Then  for  the  first  time  *'men,"  says  my  Lord 
Clarendon,  '*  heard  in  a  court  of  law  (that  law  which  gave  them  a  title  to,  and 
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pofisesston  of  allthey  had)  reasons  of  state  UTged  as  elements  of  law;  judges 
as  sharp  sighted  as  secretaries  of  state,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  state ;  judgments 
of  law  grounded  on  matters  of  fact,  of  which  there  was  neither  inquiry  and 
proof. "  Bj  this  intolerable  system  was  Sir  John  Eliot  now  condemned  '*  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London,  during  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  not  to  be 
deiiyered  out  of  such  prison  until  he  give  security  in  this  court  for  his  good  be- 
haviour, and  have  made  submission  and  acknowledgment  of  his  offence,  and  as 
the  greatest  offender  and  ringleader,  to  pay  the  king  a  fine  of  2000//'  * 

Eliot  cheerfully  prepared  himself  for  perpetual  imprisonment,  for  to  such  he 
felt  he  was  doomed.  His  only  objects  of  solicitude  were  his  two  sons,  and  for 
them  he  had  carefully  provided.  Fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  risks  to  which 
his  patriotic  conduct  exposed  him,  and  anxious  for  the  benefit  of  his  posterity, 
he  bad  some  years  before  assigned  over  his  very  extensive  estates,  in  trust  to 
relatives  for  the  benefit  of  his  children  ;  and  when  informed  on  this  occasion  of 
the  fine  of  2000/.  imposed  upon  him,  he  merely  smiled,  saying, ''  1  have  two 
cloaks,  two  suits,  two  pair  of  boots  and  galla-shees,  and  a  few  books ;  that  is  all 
my  present  substance,  and  if  they  can  pick  2000/.  out  that,  much  good  may  it  do 
them.  When  I  was  first  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,''  he  added,  in  corroboration 
of  his  statement,  *'  a  commission  was  directed  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall 
and  five  other  commissioners,  my  capital  enemies,  to  inquire  into  my  lands  and 
goods,  and  to  seize  upon  them  for  the  king,  but  they  returned  a  niAi/.f" 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  cheerfulness  and  undaunted  demeanour  of  £liot. 
As  yet  confined  to  the  King's  Bench  prison,  he  sent  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  provide  him  a  convenient  lodgmg,  ^*  that  he  might  send  his  upholsterer 
to  trim  it  up,"  And  I  learn,  from  a  manuscript  letter,  that  ne  laughed  heartily  at 
receiving  a  message  from  the  judges,  compmining  of  the  *'  misbehaviour  of  his 
page  and  servant,  who,  with  others,  had  been  tossing  dogs  and  cats  in  a  blanket 
m  the  open  street  of  Southwark,  near  the  King's  Bench  prison,  saying  ^*  <  we  are 
judges  of  these  creatures,  and  why  should  not  we  take  our  pleasure  upon  them 
as  well  as  other  judges  have  done  upon  our  master.' "  After  some  short  delays 
he  was  conducted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  had  twice  before  undergone  imprison- 
ment, and  from  which  he  never  stirred  again.  One  Dudson,  the  undermarahal  of 
the  King's  Bench,  who  guarded  him  there,  seems  to  have  considered  the  person 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  a  dungeon.  "  Hr.  Lieutenant," 
he  said,  on  delivering  him,  "  1  have  brought  you  this  worthy  knight  whom  I  bar" 
rov^  of  you  some  few  months  ago,  and  now  do  repay  him  again."  X 

We  now  approach  the  **  last  scene  of  all"  that  crowned  the  strange  and 
eventful  life  of  this  illustrious  patriot  In  the  lonely  hours  of  his  imprisonment, 
be  still  remained  true  to  himself;  and  though,  as  he  pathetically  said,  his 
spirit  waxed  "  faint  and  feeble,"  yet  he  would  never  '*  bate  a  jot  of  heart 
or  hope."  Thrust  into  "  a  darke  and  smoaky  lodging,"  he  was  not  denied  the 
use  of  his  books  and  pen;  .and  many  of  his  dreary  hours  were  occupied  in  cor- 
responding with  his  sons,  with  Hampden,  and  other  near  friends,  though  this 
was  not  managed  without  considerable  difficulty,  as  his  papers  were  often 
unexpectedly  searched,  and  letters  seldom  reached  his  prison.  It  was  his 
custom  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  copies  of  his  own  letters,  for  he  loved  to 
while  away  time  in  the  labours  of  the  pen.  Many  of  these,  with  a  few  letters 
sent  by  his  illustrious  correspondents,  have  fortunately  been  discovered  by  the 
labours  of  Lord  Eliot,  the  son  of  the  present  lineal  descendant  of  the  patriot,  and 
transmitted  by  him  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  D '  Israeli.  §  Letters  are 
the  honestest  records  of  gieat  minds  with  which  we  can  become  acquainted,  and 
those  of  Eliot  singulany  illustrate  his  character.  They  open  out  to  us  his 
lofty  and  sublime  theory  of  morals,  and  teem  with  an  amazing  grandeur  of 
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thoacbt,  nmnging  from  the  oontemplation  of  that  glorious  philoBopby  of  old, 
which  in  his  earlier  years  he  had  so  ardeoUy  cultivated.  To  his  sous  be  espe- 
cially devoted  his  attention ;  ever  anxious  to  impress  on  them  **  a  right  view  of 
his  condition/'  and  to  assure  them  that  imprisonment  '*  embraced  for  virtue's 
sake"  was  better  than  dishonourable  freedom.  ^*  The  days  have  all  seemed 
pleasant,"  he  told  them,  **  nor  nights  have  ever  been  tedious,  nor  fears  nor 
terrors  have  possest  me,  but  a  constant  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind, 
whose  agitation  has  been  chiefly  in  thanss  and  acknowledgments  to  Him,  by 
whose  grace  I  have  subsisted."  His  earnest  solicitude  about  their  attention  to 
study  is  a  picture  of  remarkable  beauty.  ^'  How  comes  it,"  he  asks,  addressing 
his  younger  son,  Richard,  ^  that  your  tutor  should  complain  you  are  careless 
and  remiss.  It  cannot  be  when  there  is  true  affection  tnere  mould  be  indili- 
gence  and  neglect"  He  implores  him  eloouently,  *'  by  the  authority  of  a 
father,  (a  father  most  indulgent  to  the  happmess  of  his  child,)  to  redeem  the 
time  diat  is  spent — ^to  redeem  the  studies  you  have  missed — ^and  to  redeem 
yourself  who  are  engaged  to  danger'* — and  thus  toochingly  condudes,  **  if 
these  make  no  impressions,  and  these  must  be  read  in  the  characters  of  your 
course;  if  they  work  not  an  altention;  if  they  cause  not  a  new  diHgency  and 
intention;  an  intention  of  yourself ,  and  intention  of  the  object,  virtue;  an 
intention  of  the  means  your  study ;  and  an  exact  intention  of  the  time  to 
improve  it  to  that  end, — i  shall  then  receive  that  wound,  which,  I  thank  God,no 
enemy  could  give  me,  sorrow  and  affliction  of  the  mind,  and  that  from  bim 
from  whom  I  hoped  the  contrary."  What  a  majestic  mind  is  here,  and  how 
nobly  employed !  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  I  learn  a  change  in 
Eliot's  imprisonment  for  the  better.  ^  I  hear,"  says  one  John  Pory,  an  assi- 
duous letter-writer  of  that  day,  ^*  that  Sir  John  Eliot  is  to  remove  out  his 
darke  smoaky  lodging  into  a  better."  And  a  few  days  after  he  informs  his 
correspondent — ^^  the  other  day  Sir  John  Eliot's  attomey-at-law  told  me  had  been 
with  him  long  since  his  removal  into  his  newe  lodging,  and  found  him  the 
same  cheerful,  healthful,  undaunted  man,  that  ever." 

What  was  now  the  employment  of  the  prison  hours  of  the  lonely  sufferer? 
I  have  already  dwelt  on  his  attachment  to  the  higher  branches  of  phikifiophy,  and 
now,  removed  from  intercourse  vrith  the  world,  no  more  disturbed  by  trisls  and 
persecutions  from  without,  abstracted  from  the  pasaons,  the  cabals,  the  mean- 
nesses and  follies  of  mankind,  he  nobly  devoted  himself  to  the  consideration  of 
their  higher  destiny,  and  commenced  an  elabomte  treatise  on  the  ^'monarchy  of 
man.**  Profoundly  erudite  in  scholastic  attainments,  and  endowed  with  a  ma- 
jestic facility  of  expression,  his  thoughts  wandered  beyond  the  "  visible  diumal 
sphere,"  and,  forgetting  the  fever,  and  the  anguish,  and  the  artificial  restraints 
of  society,  penetrated  into  the  sublime  question  of  the  self  government  of  man ! 
His  treatise  still  exists  among  the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  occupies  two 
hundred  and  forty  folio  pages,  written  out  in  Eliot's  beautiful  hand.  It  is  a 
model  of  eloquence  and  erudition,  and  overflows  with  the  most  elevated 
thoughts,  bom  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  religion  and  learning.  I  had  tran- 
scribed some  remarkably  fine  passages  for  insertion,  but  space  warns  me  to 
forbear. 

The  last  dark  and  most  mournful  passage  of  Sir  John  Eliot's  histoiy  remains 
to  be  told.  The  months  of  his  imprisonment  already  gone  had  not  been  suffered 
to  nass  away  without  the  loudly  expressed  sympathy  of  Uie  people,  for  wboae 
rignts  he  suffered.  I  discover  that  many  petitions  in  his  behalf  were  addressed 
to  the  king — one  in  especial  signed  by  all  the  gentry  of  Cornwall ;  *  but  the 
merciless  monarch  deigned  no  reply.  Freed  at  the  momeut  from  the  restraint 
of  parliaments,  Charles  had  plunged  himself  into  gaiety  and  splendour;  and 
that  sun  which  struggled  to  penetrate  the  remote  and  dingy  atmo^^e  of  the 
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patriol's  dnngeodi,  shone  braiUmtly  on  the  ^  revels  and  princely  pastimes  "  *  of 
his  croel  penecutor.  Eliot  had  hitherto  home  stoutly  and  cheerfully  up  against 
his  weary  solitude ;  his  **  mind  to  him  was  a  kingdom,"  and  in  the  noble  em- 
ployment of  his  sublime  thoughts  he  proved  the  beautiful  truth,  that 

'*  Stone  walls  do  not  a  dungeon  mal^e !'' 
But  alas!  the  strength  of  his  body  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ardour  and  vigour 
of  his  mind,  and  his  constitution  sank  at  last  under  its  afflicting  trials.  1 
find  him  describing  to  a  friend  the  bc^nning  of  his  fatal  disoiden,  as  ori- 
ginating in  colds,  brought  on  by  the  closeness  and  unhealthy  ab  of  his 
dungeon,  and  shortly  after  giving  rise  to  decided  symptoms  of  consumption. 
**  Lately,'*  he  writes  to  Hampden,  '*  my  business  hath  been  much  with  doc* 
tors,  so  that  but  by  them  I  have  had  little  trouble  with  myself.  These  three 
weeks  I  have  had  a  full  leisure  to  do  nothing,  and  strictly  tied  unto  it  either 
by  their  direction  or  my  weakness.  The  cause  originally  was  a  cold,  but 
the  symptoms  that  did  follow  it,  spoke  more  sickness.  A  gmdual  indisposition 
it  begot  in  all  the  faculties  of  the  bodie."  This  indisposition,  his  doctors  now 
declared,  could  only  be  mastered  by  pure  and  healthy  air,  and  they  resolved  to 
petition  the  judges.  The  result  of  this  application,  with  the  last  events  of  our 
patriot's  life,  have  been  fortunately  preserved  for  us  in  some  letters  f  written 
by  the  Pory  whom  I  have  mentioned,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  indefati- 
gable letter-writer  of  that  day,  and,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  news  collector  for  the 
celebrated  Sir  Thomas  Puckering.  There  I  learn  that  ^  lately  Mr.  Mason  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  made  a  motion  to  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  for  Sir  John 
Eliot,  that  whereas  the  doctors  were  of  opinion  he  could  never  recover  of  his 
consumption  until  such  time  as  he  might  breathe  in  purer  air,  they  would  for 
some  certain  time,  grant  him  his  enlargement  for  that  purpose.  Whereunto 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Richardson  answered,  that  although  Sir  John  were 
bn)ughtlow  in  body,  yet  was  he  «  hufh  and  lofty  in  ndnd  as  ever,  for  he  would 
neither  submit  to  the  Jdng,  nor  to  the  justice  of  that  court  In  fine,  it  was  con- 
cluded by  the  bench  to  refer  him  to  the  king  by  way  of  petition."  If  this  is  read 
with  indignation,  let  not  a  sentiment  of  pride  be  wanting,  for  it  contains  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  "  high  mindedness"  or  an  illustrious  Englishman. 

Worn  down  and  enfeebled  by  sickness,  Eliot  was  at  last  prevailed  to  petition 
the  king.  He  sent  by  the  hancfs  of  the  lieutenant,  his  keeper,  a  paper  on  which 
he  had  thus  written : — **  Sir,  your  judges  have  committea  me  to  prison  here  in 
^our  Tower  of  London,  where,  by  reason  of  the  quidity  of  the  air,  I  am  fallen 
into  a  dangerous  disease.  I  humbly  beseech  your  Mi^estv  you  will  command 
your  judges  to  set  me  at  liberty."  To  this  petition,  an  Englidi  monarch,  taking 
advantage  of  the  dying  moments  of  an  iUustrious  man  to  endeavonr  to  puU 
down  his  lofty  spirit,  made  answer,  '*  it  is  not  humble  enough  " !  Eliot  resisted 
for  some  time  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  to  make  another  application,  but  his 
children  eventually  prevailed,  and  he  sent  by  &e  hands  or  his  eldest  son,  a 
second  petition,  which  ran  thus : — '^  Sir,  I  am  heartily  soiiy  I  have  displeased 
your  Majesty,  and  having  so  said,  do  humbly  beseech  you  once  again  to  com- 
mand your  judffes  to  set  me  at  liberty,  that  when  I  have  recovered  my  health,  I 
may  return  htuat  to  my  prison,  there  to  undergo  such  pumshment  as  God  hath 
allotted  unto  me."  Will  it  be  credited,  that  to  this  touciiing  appeal,  wrung  from 
the  agony  of  approaching  death—no  answer  was  return^?  I  blush  with  in- 
dignation and  shame  in  stating  that  such  was  indeed  the  fact,|  and  that  the 
individual,  thus  coldly  insensible  to  every  principle  of  generous  and  amiable 
feeling,  was  one  called  on  in  an  unlucl^  hour  to  exercise  the  functions  of  first 
magistrate  of  a  free  people ! 

Sir  John  Eliot  now  prepared  himself  for  a  premature  death,  whioh  he  saw  to 
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be  ineritable.  With  a  feeling  singalarly  chuftcteristic,  he  sent  for  a  painter  to 
the  Tower,  diat  a  faithful  record  might  be  preserved  for  his  descendants  of  the 
sufferings  he  had  borne  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  His  picture  if  as  then  painted, 
and  Sir  John  desired  it  to  be  *'  preserved  by  his  posterity  as  a  perpetual  memo- 
rial of  his  liatred  of  tyranny."  Mr.  D*Israeli  hais  been  faTOurol  with  a  view  o( 
this  remarkable  portrait,  which  still  exists  at  Port  Eliot  It  represents  the  patriot 
in  a  very  elegant  morning  dress — but  the  contraction  of  his  pallid  face — stomgiy 
contrasting  the  ^'  broad  and  florid'*  countenance  of  his  early  manhood — betrays 
the  last  stage  of  atrophy  or  consumption.  Once  more,  however,  did  the  Lien- 
tenant  of  the  Tower  "  expostulate  with  him,**  and  attempt  to  shew  that 
the  last  petition,  carried  as  I  have  mentioned  by  his  son,  was  not  duly  pre- 
sented— ^^  saying  it  was  proper  to  him  and  common  to  none  else  to  do  that 
office  of  delivering  petitions  for  his  prisoners;  and  if  Sir  John  in  a  third 
petition  would  humble  himself  to  his  Majesty  in  acknowledging  his  fault 
and  craving  pardon,  he  would  willingly  deliver  it;  and  nmde  no  doub*. 
be  should  obtain  his  liberty."  How  mournfully  resigned  and  affecting  is 
Eliot's  answer ! — *^  I  thank  you.  Sir,  for  your  friendly  advice,  but  my  spirits  are 
grown  feeble  and  faint,  which,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  restore  unto  their 
former  vigour,  I  wUl  take  it  farther  into  my  consideration."  The  weary  suf- 
ferer now  looked  elsewhere,  and  to  a  higher  power,  for  freedom.  He  had 
nodiing  left  on  earth,  as  he  exquisitely  sai^,  '*  but  the  contestation  between  an 
in  home  and  the  air,  that  quarrel  and  are  friends  as  the  summer  winds  affect 
them," — and  in  some  splendid  letters,  still  preserved  to  us,  we  find  him  in- 
dulging  in  the  most  paihetic  and  sublime  conceptions  of  religion,  testifying 
that  without  trust  in  God  there  is  nothing  stable,  glorious  or  satisfying;  and 
anticipating,  with  feelings  of  enthusiastic  fondness,  the  after-life  to  wUch  he 
was  rast  approaching.  In  a  letter  written  by  Pory,  and  dated  November  15th, 
1632,  I  find  the  following : — "  having  met  with  Sir  John  Eliot's  attorney  in 
St  F^l's  Chureh-yard,  he  told  me,  he  had  been  that  morning  with  Sir  John 
in  the  Tower,  and  found  him  so  far  spent  with  his  consumption,  as  not  like  to 
live  a  week  longer."  In  less  than  a  week  fitom  this  date  the  patriot  was  no 
more :  in  the  prime  of  life*-for  he  only  numbered  forty  Tears — the  magnani- 
mous  Eliot  was  sacrificed  to  the  liberties  of  his  native  lanu ;  and  that  head  was 
at  length  laid  low  in  death,  which  during  life  **  all  penecution  had  only  the 
more  illustriously  exalted !" 

But  the  revenge  of  the  King  of  England  was  even  now  incomplete! — ^Hehad 
tortured  the  great  patriot  until  his  indignant  spirit  was  driven  from  its  earihlj 
tenement;  but,  in  the  Ufeleas  clay  that  remained,  Charies  found  something  to 
which  an  insi:dt  might  be  offered.  I  quote  the  words  of  the  letter-writer, 
Pory  : — ^*  Sir  John  being  dead,  his  sonne  petitioned  his  Majesty  once  more,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  permit  his  body  to  he  carried  into  Cornwall,  there  to  be 
buried."  What  was  the  answer  to  this  request  of  an  affectionate  son,  desirous 
that  his  poor  father  mig^t  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors? — **^  Let  Sir 
John  Eliot's  body  be  buried  in  the  chureh  of  that  parish  where  he  died :"  and  it 
was  accordingly  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower! 

Such  was  the  life  and  such  the  deadi  of  an  Cnglidi  paitriot,  the  most  illus- 
trious confessor  in  the  cause  of  liberty  *  and  *<  Uie  most  daring  leader  of  the  pub- 
lic cau8e,"t  whom  that  time  produced.  I  hare  seen  the  censure  of  Tacitus^ 
aibi  periculum^  nee  aliit  liberiatemy  applied  by  some  writers  to  his  noble  endea- 
vours, but  surely  it  was  undeserved.  All  our  historians  admit  that  his  death, 
though  it  happened  early,  promoted  in  a  singular  degree  the  interests  of  his 
party :  the  name  of  Eliot  ever  after  served  as  a  watch-word  to  the  enemies  of 
the  court,  and  the  trail  of  light  Uiat  followed  his  harsh  persecution  and  un- 
merited death,  shed  a  holy  lustre  on  dieir  glorious  cause.    Of  his  dbaracter  it 
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is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  after  an  impartial  history  of  his  actions.  Enough 
has  been  said  to  prove  that  he  was  led  on,  not  by  the  love  of  distinction,  but  of 
truth  and  mankind.  In  youth,  violence  and  restlessness  of  will  had  been  his 
characteristics,  but  they  were  *'  dashed  and  brewed"  with  other  elements, — 
and  his  maturer  years  of  lonser  experience  and  more  extended  views,  saw  him 
distinflruished  chiefly  for  a  cugnity  and  power  of  thought  '*  Your  apprehen- 
sions," said  Hampden  on  one  occasion  to  his  illustrious  friend,  "ascend  a 
region  above  those  clouds  which  shadow  us,— and  aie  fit  to  pierce  a  height 
that  far  transcends  our  pitch.  Be  it  mine  to  receive  such  notions  as  descend 
from  thence,  which,  while  you  are  pleased  to  impart,  you  make  the  demon- 
strations of  your  favour,  to  become  my  rich  possessions."  Such  was  the 
private  testimony  of  the  immortal  Hampden  to  the  intellect  of  the  man 
whose  friendship  he  esteemed  his  "  best  and  noblest  purchase."*  Of  his 
oratoiy  I  have  sufficiently  spoken :  he  was  esteemed  the  most  vehement  and 
gorgeous  declaimer  of  that  day.  In  the  senate,  galled  by  the  wrongs  of  his 
country,  and  inflamed  with  a  pardonable  resentment  of  his  own,  his  elo- 
quence generally  burst  forth  into  a  quickness  and  strength  of  passion  over- 
powering and  tremendous.  When  accused  by  Sir  DucUey  Carleton  of  too 
much  **  vigour  and  strength  of  speech,"  he  replied  that  '*  he  could  not 
excuse  his  natural  defects,  but  he  ever  endeavoured  in  that  house  to  avoid 
passion,  and  only  desired  to  do  his  duty."  At  other  times  his  manner 
of  addressing  parliament  we  are  told  was  exceedingly  pleasing,  and  the 
fine  adaptations  of  classic  and  poetic  phrases  with  which  his  speeches 
abound,  drew  down  applause  from  his  political  opponents.  His  energetic 
feeling  however,  sparea  not  friend  or  foe  if  their  public  conduct  offended  him ; 
and  we  find  that  it  was  Eliot  who  first  pointed  in  scorn  to  Wentworth  as  a 
patriot,  who  '*  rather  looked  to  be  won,  than  cared  to  be  obdurate."  Hacketf 
thus,  with  his  usual  elegance,  describes  their  quarrel :  '*  Sir  John  Eliot  of  the 
west,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  of  the  north,  both  in  the  prime  of  their  age 
and  wits,  both  conspicuous  for  able  speakers,  clashed  so  often  in  the  house,  and 
cudgelled  one  anotner  with  such  strong  contradictions,  that  it  grew  from  an 
emulation  between  diem  to  an  enmity."  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  this, 
for  the  martyr  Eliot,  and  the  apostate  Strafford,  were  cast  in  different  moulds. 
Both  were  tempted  by  Charles — one  fell— but  I  learn  from  Rapin,  that  when 
"  Sir  John  Eliot  was  tampered  with,  he  was  found  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tions." To  his  eternal  honour  be  it  ever  remembered,  that  he  continued  true  to 
the  end ;  and  that  the  last  words  uttered  by  him  in  the  house  of  commons, 
were — **  I  protest  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  if  my  fortune  be  ever  again  to  meet  in 
this  honourable  assembly,  which  I  now  leave,  I  wiU  oppose  the  court  again!*' 


THE  MINSTTREL'S  WARNING. 

BY   THE   II#N.    MRS.    NORTON. 

**  Hear  her  not!  she  plays  her  part 
With  a  cold  and  loveless  heart. 
Skilled  in  every  crafty  charm 
That  can  lure  the  soul  to  harm ; 
Wanton  glance  and  low-breathed  sighs — 
Caution's  tongue  that  still  denies. 
Master,  dear!  oh!  hear  me  now. 
Rise  and  break  thy  sinful  vow ! 


•  MSS.   letter  of  Hampden.  f  Scrinia  Reaiata. 
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**  When  the  curled  lashes  rise 
From  those  dark  and  laughing  eyes, 
Stealthily,  as  if  to  shoif 
All  the  light  that  luiks  before ; 
Like  the  sun  from  greenwood  breaking 
When  the  forest  leaves  are  shaking — 
Turn  not  then  to  gaze  again, 
Rise,  and  burst  th*  unholy  chain ! 

^  When  her  cheek  to  thine  is  prest. 
And  those  taper  fingers  rest 
Liffhtly  on  thy  arm,  to  know 
Why  such  an^r  clouds  thy  brow ; 
When  that  voice  whose  simplest  word 
Thrills  thy  fond  heart's  inmost  chord. 
Tempts  thee  with  a  praver  to  stay — 
Rise  and  fling  that  hand  away ! 

*^  Man  doth  fear  the  coiled  snake 
Glitt'ring  in  the  leafy  brake ; 
Yet  in  woman's  serpent  eyes. 
More  of  death  and  danger  lies ; 
More  of  poison  and  disgrace 
In  the  coil  of  her  embrace. 
Master  dear!  the  choice  is  thine 
Rise  and  burst  the  serpent  twine. 

*^  Rise  ere  yet  thy  honoured  name 
Is  breathed  wiUi  scorn,  and  heard  with  shame ! 
Rise,  already  in  the  fight 
They  have  missed  thee,  laggard  knight ! " 
Vainly  loud  the  minstrel  sang — 
Vainly  loud  his  wild  harp  rang — 
Rosy  lips  were  whispering  near 
Which  almost  touched  the  listener's  ear. 
And  the  battle  day  was  past, 
When  the  knight  awoke  at  last. 

Where's  the  voice  shall  cheer  him  now 
Or  bid  him  raise  his  humbled  brow, 
While  the  past  doth  only  seem 
Like  a  wila  and  fevered  dream  ? 
Hath  he  given  his  all  on  earth 
But  to  sluue  a  wanton's  mirth  ? 
Hath  he  bartered  honour,  fame, 
For  a  hope  without  a  name  ? 


From  the  topmost  battlement 
His  eagle  glance  is  downward  sent. 
Where  his  fellow  warriors  come, 
Marching  gladly  to  their  home, 
While  their  pennons  all  unfurled 
By  the  welcome  breeze  are  curled. 
The  fosse  is  deep — ^tlie  wall  is  high — 
He  gazes,  and  resolves  to  die ! 
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To  the  hill  and  to  the  dell 
He  hath  groaned  a  last  farewel? ; 
To  the  standard  which  may  wave 
O'er  the  conquering  soldier's  grave, 
But  o'er  that  of  recreant  knight 
Flings  no  shadow  thwart  the  light : 
To  all,  with  feehle  voice  and  low, 
He  faulters a  fiirewell  of  woe! 

"  Thou !  whose  hright  blade  never  failed 
When  the  foeman's  hand  prevailed— 
Thou  whose  foot,  tho'  fleet  it  he. 
Never  yet  hath  learned  to  flee — 
Thou  whoee  mute  and  faithful  eye 
Watched  when  I  slept  wearily — 
Hound,  and  steed,  and  trusty  sword, 
Ye  must  seek  another  Lord ! " 

From  the  battlement  he  sprang 
And  the  winds  his  requiem  sang. 
Words  of  pity,  or  of  scorn. 
Trampling  march,  and  warder's  horn. 
Rouse  not  from  that  dreamless  sleep. 
For  his  rest  is  long  and  deep ! 
And  brave  he  was,  though  done  to  die, 
By  a  wanton  woman's  eye ! 


AN  AUDIENCE   OF  THE   GRAND   DUKE  CESAROWITCH  CON- 
STANTINE,  BEFORE  THE  POLISH  REVOLUTION. 

BY  A  DISTINGUISHED  FOREIGNER. 


I  HAD  scarcely  faUen  asleep,  when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  chamber  door,  and  instantly  a  man  entered,  dressed  in 
the  uni^rm  of  a  chasseur.  He  came  to  inform  me  that  I  was  to 
follow  him  to  the  hotel  of  the  Russian  governor  of  Warsaw,  where  all 
the  travellers  were  obliged  to  make  their  appearance,  who  had  arrived 
at  the  capital,  during  the  absence  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Thence  they 
were  to  be  conducted  to  the  palace,  in  order  to  be  presented  to  his 
Imperial  Highness,  who  had  returned  from  a  tour  the  preceding  evening. 
In  obedience  to  this  untimely  summons,  I  dressed  myself  hastily,  and 
in  a  costume  half  civil,  half  military,  followed  my  guide.  The  clock  at 
the  hotel  of  Wilna  just  struck  five,  as  I  paced,  in  the  dai'kness  of  a 
November  morning,  through  the  sombre  streets,  to  the  audience- 
chamber  of  the  Cesarowitch.  When  I  arrived  at  the  governor's  hotel, 
I  found  the  vestibule  and  the  ante-chamber  filled  with  a  multitude  of 
persons,  whose  dresses  offered  so  bizarre  and  varied  a  sight,  that  at  first 
I  fimcied  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  masquerade.  In  one  comer  was  a 
group  of  Jews,  huddled  together;  in  another,  a  dozen  of  general 
officers ;  a  third  nook  was  occupied  by  strangers  of  rank ;  a  fourth,  by 
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deserters  in  chains.  The  governor  had  already  started  for  the  palace ; 
hut  he  had  left  two  of  his  aide-de-camps  to  conduct  us  there  with  the 
customary  ceremonial.  These  gentlemen  arranged  us  together  in 
pairs,  without  any  regard  to  character  or  condition  ;  and  our  procession, 
composed  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  advanced  slowly  between  two  files  of 
mounted  Cossacks,  who,  grasping  their  long  lances,  guarded  us  with 
as  much  precaution  as  if  we  were  on  the  road  to  Siheria. 

^*  Can  you  tell  me  what  this  means  ?"  I  said  to  my  neighhour,  an 
honest  merchant  firom  Hamburgh. 

"  No,  Sir,"  he  replied.  "  I  was  awakened  this  morning  at  four 
o'clock,  by  a  police  officer,  who  ordered  me  to  accompany  him  forth- 
with to  the  governor  general,  as  the  Grand  Duke  had  recently  arrived, 
and  was  desirous  of  seeing  me.  Accordingly  I  arose,  and  put  myself 
on  a  march  through  the  midst  of  ice  and  snow.  This  nocturnal  visit  is 
not  very  inviting ;  but  it  appears  that  his  Imperial  Highness  sometimes 
takes  it  into  his  head  to  appoint  very  singular  hours  for  his  audiences.** 

We  soon  arrived  at  the  palace.  We  found  the  garrison  of  AVarsaw 
marshalled  on  the  place  before  the  Belvedere,  ready  to  be  reviewed  at 
day-break.  At  the  gate  of  the  palace  our  escort  quitted  us  ;  and,  for  some 
minutes,  we  were  allowed  to  promenade,  amidst  a  vast  number  of  Poles 
and  strangers,  of  every  rank  and  description.  I  was  then  placed  between 
a  Sicilian  general  and  a  soldier  who  had  deserted.  Our  position  was 
scarcely  adjusted,  when  a  confused  noise  indicated  the  arrival  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  A  door'opened,  through  which  several  officers  passed ; 
and,  in  a  second,  Constantine  appeared.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Guards.  His  portraits  have  made  his  Tartar  visage 
sufficiently  known  in  Europe,  and  it  is,  therefore,  superfluous  for  me  to 
paint  him  in  words. 

He  commenced  his  compliments  with  an  air  of  severity,  fully  calcu- 
lated to  give  those  a  chill,  who  were  not  already  half  frozen  to  death. 
Approaching  an  Englishman,  he  asked  him  a  few  questions  respecting 
his  country,  but  in  language  so  harsh  and  cutting,  that  the  Briton 
proudly  replied,  ^<  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  your  Imperial  Highness 
that  I  have  a  letter  of  credit  for  several  thousand  pounds  on  a  banker, 
in  St.  Petersburgh.  I  intended  to  spend  that  sum  in  the  Russian 
capital ;  but  after  this  prelude,  I  suppose  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to  push 
my  curiosity  further." 

"JvLst  as  you  please,''  said  h^  Imperial  Highness,  turning  on  liis  heeL 

The  presentations  were  for  a  moment  delayed  by  a  lady  in  mourning, 
who  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  Cesarowitch,  soliciting 
permission  to  go  to  Zamosk,  in  which  fortress  her  husband,  a  Polish 
colonel,  was  confined.  After  rudely  dismissing  the  &ir  supplicant,  the 
Grand  Duke  addressed  himself  to  my  neighbour,  the  deserter,  in  a  tone 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death.  He  did  not  leave  the  poor  wretch 
long  in  suspense,  but  doomed  him  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes 
with  the  knout,  a  punishment,  which,  had  he  been  master  of  twenty 
lives,  would  have  abridged  them  all.  No  sooner  was  the  condemned  man 
removed,  than  his  Imperial  Highness  came  towards  me,  and  demanded 
my  name.     I  gave  it. 
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"  Where  do  you  come  from?" 

**  From  Paris." 

»*  Where  are  you  going  to  ?" 

"  Into  the  Ukraine,  on  a  visit  to  the  Countess  Potocki." 

"  Good  bye." 

Then  turning  to  the  Sicilian  general,  who  stood  near  me,  and  who 
was  decorated  with  the  grand  cordon  of  the  order  of  St.  Januarius,  he 
allowed  him  twenty-four  hours  to  quit  Warsaw,  and  eight  days  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom  of  Poland. 

Such  were  the  courtesies  of  the  deceased  despot.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
treading  on  bristling  bayonets,  until  I  had  turned  my  back  upon  his 
hateful  presence. — How  long  will  men  continue  to  uphold  the  sove- 
reignty of  scorpions  ? 


THE  DRAMA. 


We  detest  the  epithet,  blue-stocking ;  ^e  sire  ashamed  of  it  as  originating  in  the 
impertinence  ajki  ieif -conceit  of  our  own  sex ;  we  entertain  an  utter  contempt  for 
it,  as  canting  a  slight  upon  woman  for  exercising  and  improving  those  faculties, 
the  excellence  of  which  is  our  highest  warrant  for  the  idolatry  which  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  pay  to  her.  Whenever  we  hear  it,  it  fills  us  with  all  that 
indignation  and  impatience  which  we  feel  at  the  thought  of  Turkish  selfishness 
and  barbarism ;  and  we  admire  the  monstrous  inconsistency  which  quarrels  with 
the  disciple  of  Mahomet,  for  denying  a  female  a  soul,  and  at  the  same  time  ri- 
dicules her  for  laying  claim  to  a  mind. 

Of  all  the  impudent  dogmas  which  male  self-sufficiency  has  advanced,  the 
roost  audacious  is  that  which  disparages  the  mental  capabilities  of  woman,  or 
questions  the  perfect  propriety  of  cultivating  them.  That  those  attributes,  which, 
in  the  species,  are  allowed  to  constitute  the  standard  of  highest  worth,  should  be 
deemed  less  excellent  in  the  fairer  portion  of  that  roecies,  is  monstrous!  If  the 
sensibilities  of  women  are,  as  we  allow,  a  thousand  times  finer  than  ours,  is  not 
the  inference  rational  that  their  intellect  is  also  of  a  higher  order?  What  do  we 
know  of  the  talents  of  women  ?  What  trial  has  been  made  to  ascertain  their 
quality  ? — Here  and  there  a  female  mind  subjected  to  a  course  of  thorough  cul- 
tivation! Why  the  verv  accomplishments  of  their  sex  are  superficially  taught 
them !  How  many  of  Uiem  are  made  mistresses  of  the  science  of  music  ?  Not 
one  ui  a  thousand.  And  yet  observe  out  of  a  few,  whose  minds  have  been  ex- 
panded by  a  liberal  education,  what  samplef  we  have  of  illustrious  intellect ! 
Are  women  herein  unequal  to  what  men  can  achieve?  It  is  a  bare-faced  libel 
to  assert  it.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Witness  de  JStael  I  Witness  it  our  own  fair  country- 
women !  £dgeworth,  Opie,  Porter,  More,  Norton,  Morgan,  Landon,  Hemans — 
we  name  them  as  they  occur  to  us — and  many  others.  As  to  the  drama — in 
every  department  are  bright  memorials  of  feminine  genius.  Has  Scott  done  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  Joanna  Bailie's  dramas  that  is  at  all  to  be  compared  to  those 
productions  ?  Certainly  not.  And  look  at  Miss  Mitford's  Rienzi.  What  play 
of  Byron's  will  rank  dramatically  with  it?  Not  one — not  Sardanapalus,  his  best. 
And  in  the  histrionic  department — Siddons  had  more  genius  and  power  than 
all  the  male  actors  of  her  time  could  boast  of,  could  they  have  clubbed  their 
intellects ! 

With  pleasure  we  hail,  in  the  authoress  of  The  School  for  Coquettes^  a 
lady  of  uecided  dramatic  talent.     Mi's.  Gore  has  presented  the  public  with  a 
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five-act  comedy,  which  has  succeeded,  and  deserves  the  good  fortime  that  has 
attended  it.  It  has  heen  iwoduced  at  the  Haymarket,  and  has  already  had  a 
run  of  several  nights.  We  witnessed  it  upon  the  tenth  performance,  and  it 
went  off  admirahly,  to  a  numerous  and,  i4>parently,  very  sdect  audience.  Our 
readers  will  excuse  us  for  not  giving  a  sketch  of  the  plot  They  must  he  con- 
tent with  our  assuring  them  that  it  displays  consiaerahle  ingenuity,  and  is 
sufficiently  original.  The  characters  are  drawn  with  force,  and  their  indi- 
viduality is  very  happily  preserved.  Some  may  iaocy  that  they  have  seen 
their  protoWpes : — ^for  instance,  there  is  an  old  General  who  may  remind  a 
play-goer  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute ;  but  was  there  never  more  than  one  such 
character  in  the  world  ? — Had  not  Sir  Anthony  Aw  nrototype  ?  The  only  merit 
which  a  dramatist  can  boast  of  in  such  a  matter,  |«  that  of  having  been  the 
firtt  to  draw  a  particular  species  of  human  character,  the  individuals  of  which 
compose  a  class  more  or  less  numerous.  The  style  of  delineation  is  the  thing. 
Is  it  done  in  the  same  way  ?  No.  Then  question  not  tht  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance, provided  it  be  well  done.  There  is  not  a  scene  in  this  comedy  which 
does  not  possess  merit;  the  dialogue  is  lively,  pleasant,  an4  sufficientlv  en- 
riched with  point— and  the  variety  of  character  introduoed  preseito  abundance 
of  relief.  Vou  have  Lord  ManUniy  a  statesman,  capitally  suppoittd  by  Mr. 
Cooper;  General  Lumley^  a  blunt,  good-humoured,  has^,  gentlema^f  old 
soldier,  sustained  to  the  life  by  Mr.Farren;  Lord  Potter^  901  exclusive,  ex- 
tremely effective  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brindal;  Lady  HampUm^  a  supercilious, 
overbearing,  morality-affecting  lady  of  quality,  hit  off  to  a  T  by  Mrs.  Glover ; 
Lady  Honnria  Howard^  the  coquette,  a  very  charming  provoking  on^,  in  the  bar 
hands  of  Miss  Taylor ;  and  Mrs  StarchweU,  an  hypocritical  governess,,  cleverly 
personated  by  Mrs.  Tayleure — and  no  two  characters  alike  among  the  whole. 

Some  of  the  scenes  are  particulariy  happy ;  we  shall  instance  that  between 
Amelia^  who  passes  herself  for  a  governess,  and  Lady  Hampton,  and  Mn. 
StarchuxU.  Mrs.  Gore  deserves  well  of  that  class  of  meritorious  females, 
whose  limited  circumstances  oblige,  and  whose  qualifications  enable  them  to 
undertake,  the  office  of  the  mental  parent  in  families  of  affluence  and  distinc- 
tion. 'Tis  a  strikinff,  as  well  as  a  just  satire  upon  the  insolent  assumption 
which  treats  such  individuals  with  slight  and  keeps  them  at  a  distance,  as  well 
as  upon  the  mean  and  heartless  parsimony  that  doles  out  their  remuneration. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  this  comedy  are  the  most  effective.  The  pre- 
ceding ones  are  deficient  in  bustle ;  in  fact  the  plot  hardly  advances  a  step  till 
you  come  to  the  fourth  act,  up  to  which  you  have  little  more  than  preparations 
for  action.  Mrs  Gore  will  doubtless  avoid  this  defect  in  her  next  drama.  In 
a  large  theatre,  where  it  is  more  difficult  to  hear,  the  success  of  her  work  would 
have  been  questionable,  llie  dialogue  alone  saves  her,  for  so  far,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  trust  chiefly  to  that.  As  we  have  already  said,  her  fourth  and 
fifth  acts  are  very  good.  There  is  abundance  of  incident,  situation  and  pasaon 
in  them,  and  they  tell  powerfully. 

But  she  has  crowdea  too  many  characters  into  her  dramatis  personte*  Hence 
you  are  scarcely  interested  for  some  that  ought  to  have  stood  more  prominent 
than  they  do.  Amelia  for  instance-- how  much  might  have  been  maide  of  that 
character!  How  the  effect  of  the  discovery  in  the  last  scene  would  have  told 
upon  the  audience,  had  Amelia  been  placed  a  little  more  in  the  fore-ground. 
We  should  earnestly  recommend  the  fair  dramatist  to  study  simplici^  of  actioo 
in  her  next,  more  than  she  appears  to  have  done  in  her  present  production. 

One  thing  we  were  hardly  pleased  with — the  strictures  upon  the  importation 
of  French  manners,  &c.  It  may  all  be  very  right,  but  it  is  scarcely  courteous. 
It  is  true  the  audience  applauded ;  but  we  shrugged  our  shoulders  as  they  did 
so.  John  Bull  should  be  a  little  more  civilized  now-a-days  than  to  cl^  his 
hands  when  a  compliment  is  paid  to  him,  especially  at  the  expense  of  his  neigh- 
bours! Nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  his  proverbial  hospitalitv — ^now  that  he 
and  the  Mounseers  arc  upon  visiting  terms,  and  exchange  calls  so  firequently 
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— ^to  put  au  affront  upon  tbem  in  his  own  bouse.    We  enter  our  protest  against 
national  reflections  in  any  place,  or  upon  any  occasion. 

We  should  have  been  glad  too  bad  Fitzalbyn  been  excluded  from  the  list  of 
the  characters.  We  are  certain  that  such  a  man  could  never  have  sot  into  the 
company  of  gentlemen,  or  have  been  entrusted  by  an  honourable  ana  high-bred 
man  with  the  conduct  of  an  affair  of  honour.  Our  dramatists  hitherto,  whether 
„  from  kindness  or  conviction,  have,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  availed 
themselves  of  the  Irish  character  to  delineate  the  innoffensive,  if  not  the  attrac- 
tive traits  of  human  nature,  and  as  we  are  wedded  by  many  pleasant  ties  to  the 
Green  Island,  we  should  have  been  proud  to  say  that  a  single  fair  word  from  a 
lady  was  worth  the  testimony  of  the  whole  of  them. 

The  Haymarket  is  a  deligntful  littie  theatre ;  you  see  so  well  in  it,  and  hear 
so  well  in  it ;  and  there  is  always  so  much  in  it  that  is  worthy  of  beinff  heard 
and  seen.  The  company  of  the  present  season  is  a  very  capital  one,  and,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed,  the  performances  are  excellentiy  got  up.  A  fair  orchestra 
— actors  for  comedy,  opera,  and  farce — short  pauses  between  the  acts — ^much 
comfort  in  the  front  of  tne  house — every  thing  going  off  smoothly.  One  thing, 
however,  we  quarrel  with— the  late  hours.  Mother  also,  playing  John  of  ParU 
before  a  five  act  comedv.  'Tis  like  falling- to  upon  fritters  before  solia  meat. 
Is  it  the  custom  ?  Do  the  public  look  for  it  P  If  so,  then  with  the  public  rest 
the  blame;  'tis  a  pernicious  practice  to  us;  it  was  ten  minutes  past  eleven  be- 
fore the  comedy  was  over,  and  there  was  My  Grandmother  to  come.  We 
should  not  have  wuted  for  her  were  she  the  dearest  old  lady  in  the  world ! 
But  we  are  greaUy  pleased  with  the  Haymarket,  and  particularly  so  with  its 
clever  new  play. 


MUSIC— ITALIAN  OPERA. 


The  Italian  Opera  season  draws  to  a  close,  and  many  a  month  will  pass 
before  we  are  again  called  upon  to  exercise  our  critical  duties  with  regard  to 
this  most  fashionable  of  the  public  entertainments.  It  will  therefore  appear 
necessary  that  we  should  speak  more  fully  on  the  subject  than  we  have  on 
previous  occasions.  We  shall  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  glaring  errors  and 
abuses  which  militate  against  permanent  success  at  the  Kingps  Theatre. 

Monaeur  Laporte's  lease  expires  this  year,  and  we  really  doubt  whether  he 
has  made  a  profitable  speculation,  consiaering  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  the  house  was  very  indifferentiy  attended.  Whoever  may  be  Laporte*s 
successor,  we  would  strongly  impress  upon  his  mind  the  absolute  necessity  of 
introducing  a  total  reform  in  the  various  branches  of  the  establishment,  as  the 
system  upon  which  matters  have  been  hitherto  conducted  is,  in  our  humble 
apprehension,  one  the  most  pernicious  and  unfair  that  can  easily  be  conceived. 
Tliough  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  King's  Theatre,  we  may  s^ely  aver 
that  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  an  opera  satisfactorily  performed.  Let  not 
the  reader  be  startied  at  such  an  assertion.  The  effect  produced  by  a  theatrical 
representation  depends  more  on  the  nice  harmony  of  the  yarious  component 
parts  than  on  isolated  passages  of  excellence.  The  primary,  indeed  the  only 
care  of  a  manager,  has  been  for  several  successive  years  to  engage  three  or 
four  ftort,  which  might  display  their  refulgent  beams  at  different  periods  of  the 
season,  not  caring  a  straw  how  indifferentiy  every  other  department  might  be 
filled.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  pitiable  than  the  singers  engaged  to 
perform  the  subordinate  parts  in  an  opera.  There  are  some,  as  Castelli,  De 
Angeli,  Deville,  &c.,  who  are  fixtures  in  this  theatre,  and  seem  to  have 
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gained  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  commit  these  muncal  delinqaeBdeSf 
by  the  length  of  time  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  minister  annoyance  to 
the  public  Bnt  perhaps  the  public  is  not  much  annoyed,  since  it  is  now  well 
understood  that  when  one  of  the  above-nientioned  gentry,  or  any  other  of  the 
like  oilibre  is  on  the  stage,  the  audience  may  beguile  the  tedious  moments  by  a 
desultory  chat,  until  the  re-appeamnce  of  tiio  ^  well-graced  actors."  This  is 
not,  however,  the  best  of  the  thing ;  manafl^ers,  aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  such 
singers,  thinh  to  remedy  the  evil  by  curtailing  their  parts  as  much  as  possible, 
which  is  something  like  making  a  man  for  the  coat,  instead  of  the  coat  for  the 
man.  But  if  the  seeondaiy  parts  of  the  opera  are  bad,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  chorus  singers?  Can  it  be  credited,  tnat,  in  the  most  expensive  theatre 
in  the  world,  the  chorus  deparUnent  is  filled  up  by  persons  who  would  not 
be  tolemted  in  a  third-mte  Italian  Opem  company  on  the  continent !  But 
how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  The  pay  allowed  to  the  ]^r  wretches  is  perhus 
just  enough  to  keep  skin  and  bone  together,  but  it  is  totally  inadequate  K>r 
persons  who  are  expected  .to  contribute  to  the  general  effect  of  an  opera  by 
their  musical  acquirements.  This  is  an  evil  consequent  on  the  pernicious 
system  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  Liont  are  so  much  panaq)ered,  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  food  left  for  tfie  wtnall  deer — or,  to  speak  plain,  the 
prima  danna^  the  tenore^  and  the  buffo,  demand,  and  obtain,  such  exoibitaat 
prices  for  their  services,  that  managers,  to  prevent  the  ruin  which  stares  them 
in  the  face,  are  obliged  to  reduce  the  sahuries  <^  inferior  performers  to  the  moat 
pinching  scale.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject  without  feelings  of  disgust 
and  indignation.  Strenuous  suppporters  as  we  are  of  first-rate  talent,  we  can- 
not but  protest  loudly  against  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  musicians  and 
dancers,  whose  appetite  seems  to  wax  the  more  gluttonous  the  more  inordi- 
nately they  cram.  The  fact  is,  that  the  King's  Theatre  will  never  be  able  to 
present  an  instance  of  a  completely  successfm  season,  until  a  man  is  found  of 
sufficient  nerve  to  battle  vigorously  against  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  the 
Stan, 

But,  observes  one,  **  ihey  will  not  come  unless  they  obtain*  their  demands.** 
Well,  then,  we  can  supply  a  remedy — ^let  them  stay  away ;  let  the  King's  The- 
atre remain  in  obscurity  for  one  or  two  seasons,  and  we  are  confident  that  on 
the  third  the  stars  will  very  readily  consent  to  emit  their  effulgenoe  as  before. 
People  of  course  will  continue  to  demand  as  long  as  they  find  their  extoitioQS 
are  complied  with,  but  they  will  ultimately  alter  theiT  ideas  if  they  discover  that, 
unless  Uiey  take  less,  they  are  likely  to  fore  worse:  for,  let  the  public  know, 
that  nowhere  are  singers  and  dancers  so  v^ell  paid  as  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  performances  of  the  season,  we  have  afreadv  adverted  in  a 
former  number  to  the  want  of  novelty  for  which  the  Opera  Honse  has  been 
conspicuous.  We  have,  at  last,  a  composition  of  considerable  pretensbns,  an 
Opera  setm-seria^  which  was  expected  to  produce  no  conunon  effect,  and  one, 
indeed,  of  which  report  had  spoken  in  very  flattering  terms  before  it  made  its 
appearance  in  Lonaon.  Jtma  Boleyn  is  said  to  have  been  expressly  com- 
posed for  Pasta  and  Rubini,  and  a  great  musical  treat  was  accoiainflly  antici- 
pated ;  added  to  this  there  was  to  be  a  dehui  on  the  same  night,  that  of  Madame 
Gay,  so  that  the  novel^  was  as  great  as  the  anticipation  of  delight.  Ammm. 
Boleyn  wiis  performed,  and  met  with  a  fovourable  reception.  Neit  morning 
several  of  the  papers  spoke  in  very  flattering  terms  of  the  composition :  almost 
all  had  something  to  say  in  praise  of  it.  But  this  will  not  prevent  us  from 
giving  an  opinion  of  Donizetti's  opera,  whidi  may  appear  singular.  The 
^Uas — the  musical  critiques  of  which  are  generally  characterized  by  a  sense  of 
justice  and  correct  taste — ^has,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  afforded  the  best 
account  of  Anna  Boleyn.  Perhaps  the  criticism  is  somewhat  too  severe; 
but  this  is  excusable,  inasmuch  as  the  ridiculous  pjaise  bestowed  by  othoa  on 
the  composition  might  naturally  excite  the  indignant  zeal  of  more  competani 
and  impartial  judges.    We  went  to  the  King's  Theatre  on  the  "^  tip-toe  of  ex- 
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pectation  ;'* — ^the  overtiire  oommenced,  and  we  foimed  pleasing  anticipations, 
llie  first  bars  ffa?e  promise  which,  alas !  was  not  to  be  fulfilled  ;  and  the  bold, 
full,  and  grand  style  which  we  thought  we  could  already  discern  in  the  work, 
dwindled,  before  the  allegro  began,  into  she^  oonunon  place.  The  whole 
opera  is  of  a  TeTY  mediocre  description  :  there  is  a  poverty  in  the  accompani- 
ments which  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  modem  composen.  Feebleness  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  work ;  and  though  here  and  there  we  caught  an 
agreeable  melody,  it  was  insufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  general  sterility 
of  the  opera,  besides  this,  reminiscences  of  other  compositions  were  con- 
stantlv  intruding  on  our  ear,  so  as  to  remind  us  that  Donizetti  to  his  other  sins 
unitea  that  of  being  a  considerable  plagiarist.  The  performance  of  Anna 
BoUyn,  as  far  as  P&sta  and  Rubini  were  concerned,  was  almost  unexception- 
able. We  never  saw  Rubini  to  greater  advantage,  indeed,  in  our  admiration 
we  almost  forgot  his  decided  predilection  for  ornament  Pasta  was  admi- 
rable :  her  Anna  is  folly  equal  to  Medea  or  Semiramide;  and  this  circum- 
stance makes  us  regret  that  her  extraordinai^  powers  ^ould  be  employed  to 
uphold  inferior  ab3i^.  Pasta  does  real  injury  to  the  cause  of  music  by  tiie 
very  Bzcellenee  she  displays  in  such  poor  compositions  as  Medea^  and  the 
one  which  it  is  our  duty  at  present  to  condemn.  But  so  it  is.  Pttsta  electrified 
the  audience  in  her  principal  scenes,  especially  the  one  with  Jane  Seymour  ; 
and  the  public,  in  the  abundance  of  their  pleasure,  lost  aj^ht  of  the  faults  of  the 
composer.  Of  the  rest  of  the  performers  we  have  but  little  that  is  agreeable 
to  report  The  dehnUtate^  Madame  Gay,  is  what  may  be  called  an  inojffemive 
tinger.  She  neither  calls  for  much  censure  nor  much  praise. — She  wilffill  the 
secondary  parts  respectably.  The  tone  of  her  voice  is  pleasing ;  and,  vrith 
regard  to  musical  skill,  she  is  gready  superior  to  Miss  F.  Ayton  and  Co.  We 
were  sorx^  to  see  our  favourite  Lablache  m  the  character  oi  Henry  the  Eighth : 
in  our  opmion  the  part  b  totally  unsuited  to  him,  except  indeed  so  far  as  bulk 
is  concerned ;  but  as  that  is  precisely  the  very  last  thing  we  should  admire  in 
Lablache,  we  are  free  to  confer  that  we  were  mortified  to  find  the  immortal 
Geronio  transformed  into  a  sorry  specimen  of  absurd  royalty  and  pompous  stu- 
pidity. Before  we  dismiss  the  subject  we  cannot  but  signify  our  surprise  at  the 
mgenuity  displayed  by  the  au&or  of  ihe  Lihretto,  in  disfiguring  the  most 
authentic  facts  of  English  history. 

Another  new  opera.  La  Sonambulaj  was  to  have  been  played  on  Thursday, 
the  21st  inst,  but  postponed,  it  is  said,by  tiie  indi^osition  of  Mademoiselle 
Taglioni.  We  wonder  what  part  she  is  to  ting,  or  are  the  lady*s  legs  so  very 
attractive  that  the  King's  Theatre  cannot  go  on  widtout  them  r  Turn  we  now 
to  other  matters. 

In  our  last  number  we  made  some  passing  remarks  on  Miss  Inverarity,  which 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  Tatler,  who  has  gallantly  broken  a  lance  in  com- 
pliment to  the  lady;  we  readily  admit  that  Miss  Inveraiity's  cause  could  scarcely 
be  consigned  to  better  hands  than  those  of  the  kind  and  able  editor  of  that  paper, 
but  stUl  we  adhere  to  our  opinion. — We  said  we  did  not  think  the  lady  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisites  to  make  a  genuine  prima  donnaj  by  which  we  meant  not 
as  the  Tatler  gratuitously  supposes,  the  singer  who  leads  at  a  theatre,  but  one 
whom  a  combination  of  talents,  natural  and  acquired,  place  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  the  profession.  If  the  assumption  of  the  Tatler  were  true,  we  should  also 
admit  that  Wallack,  Warde,  and  Abbot,  are  genuine  tragedians,  because,  in 
the  absence  of  better  actors,  they  have  played  the  principal  business  in  tra- 
gedy. That  Miss  Inverarity  is,  at  this  moment,  the  most  pleasing  singer  on  the 
English  boards,  (Mrs.  Wood  excepted),  we  are  ready  to  idlow,  but  this  circum- 
stance does  not  constitute  her  a  genuine  prima  donna.  For  the  rest,  what  we 
have  said  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  single  opinion,  and  we  would  be  the 
first  to  rgoice  and  confess  our  error,  dbould  Miss  Inverarity  become  a  first^rato 
dramatic  singer. 
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TO   THE  RBV&REND   REUBEN    MANSnELD,  HOLLYHOCK  RECTORY,    SUFFOLK. 


In  accordance,  my  fnend,  with  your  suggesdons,  and  in  concurrence  with  the 
opinions  of  sundry  others,  our  well-beloved  cousins  and  councillors,  we  have 
deemed  it  meet  to  doff  the  thread-bare  and  pedagogical  garments  of  a  literary 
journalist,  and  to  give  the  world  periodical  assurance  of  our  sovereign  existence 
in  the  unconstrained  and  elegant  guise  of  a  familiar,  yet  not  uncugnified  nor 
uniastructive,  correspondent  To  the  companion  of  our  vouth  and  friend  of  oui 
manhood,  we  addrras  the  first  of  a  series  of  Epistles,  which,  when  the  present 
generation  of  men  and  tomes  shall  have  been  reduced  to  Idndred  elements, 
may  hanly  stimulate  to  their  continuance  the  heirs  of  a  loftier  knowledge  than 
that  wnich  clarifies  our  vision  in  this  ante-meridian  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century 

We  ate  naw  enjoying  the  solenm  luxury  of  the  hour  formerly  appropriated  to 
wizards  and  witches,  yawning  church-yards,  and  dead-surrendering  graves,  but 
which,  in  these  unehostly  times,  is  more  especially  set  apart  for  the  vigils  of 
editorial  wights,  and  the  oscitancy  of  Knights,  Citizens  and  Burgesses  in  Pftr- 
liament  assembled*  Before  us  stand  a  band  of  authors,  "  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thoughts"  ^^^  presenting  a  tributary  offering,  for  which  he  woos 
our  regard  ere  that  the  advance  of  Morpheus,  with  hb  mace  of  lead,  shall  have 
imparted  a  temporary  increase  of  the  effect  of  the  same  ponderous  material  in  the 
works  that  solicit  our  hMpection.  We  select  from  the  groupe  a  "  Memoir  of 
Sebastian  Cabot,"  which  13  entitled  to  special  notice,  bom  from  the  country  of 
its  author,  and  the  character  of  its  statements.  It  is  singular,  and  not  much  to 
our  credit,  that  we  owe  to  VB^  American  gentleman  the  vindication  of  the  hardly- 
earned  fame  of  the  Bristol  navigator,  who  was  second  only  to  Columbus,  and 
who  has  been  a  martyr  both  m  foreign  slander  and  Engli^  blundering.  Mr. 
Biddle,  with  an  honourable  enthusiasm,  has  directed  a  battery  of  facts  against 
certain  misquotations  andmisrepvceentations  in  Barrow's  *'  Chronological  History 
of  Voyages,"  in  the  **  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery,  vol.  ii.  of 
**  Lardner's  Cyclopsedia,"  and  in  vqL  i.  of  the  ^^  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library." 
Determined  to  take  nothing  at  second-hand,  where  recourse  could  be  had  to 
oric^inal  documents,  he  has  made  Cabot's  whole  career  the  subject  of  judicious 
ana  laborious  investigation ;  and  the  result,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a  lamentable 
exposure  of  literary  delinquency,  goes  far  to  shake  one's  faith  altogether  in  the 
general  herd  of  productions  that  issue  from  the  press. 

The  plebeian  word  whack,  now  in  current  use  among  the  initiated,  aptly  in- 
dicates tlie  quality  of  most  of  the  publications  of  the  day.  By  this  esoteric  term 
is  understood  that  class  of  books  which  are  less  the  result  of  mental  than 
manual  industry,  in  whose  fabrication  the  scissors  supersede  the  quill,  and  the 
paste-pot  the  ink-stand.  Mere  book-making  seems  to  have  reached  such  a 
pitch  of  late,  that  a  due  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he  writes  is  no 
longer  considered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  an  author.  This 
convenient  and  labour-saving  principle,  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  compilers 
of  maxij  popular  productions  who,  implicitly  adopting  the  errors  as  well  as  the 
facts  of  preceding  writers,  ludicrously  discourse  of  original  authorities  which 
they  have  never  consulted,  and  argue  about  dates  and  occurrences,  with  respect 
to  which  they  arc  most  profoundly  ignorant  The  following  are  instances  of 
the  hUtorico-wkack  system,  as  anatomized  in  the  Memoirs  of  Cabot 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  his  "  Chronological  History  of  Voyages,"  talks  of  an  expe- 
dition (of  which,  indeed,  he  says,  so  little  is  known  as  to  induce  a  suspicion 
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whether  it  had  ever  taken  place)  under  a  Portuguese  of  the  name  of  Gomez, 
**  which  takes  precedence  of  any  foreign  voytLte  on  the  part  of  English  navi- 
gators." Peter  Martyr  furnishes  an  account  of  this  ezpeoition,  which  occuned 
in  1524,  and  Oriedo,  in  his  work  published  at  Toledo,  m  1526,  gives  the  report 
which  Gomez  on  his  return  had  presented  to  the  Emperor  in  that  city !  Another 
notable  instance  of  Mr.  Barrow's  accuracy  is  supplied  in  reference  to  the  voyage 
undertaken  by  Cotereal.  In  Hackluyts'  work,  published  in  1582,  it  is  stated, 
that  eight  years  before,  namely  in  1574,  Anus  Cotereal^  Captain  of  Terceira, 
sent  an  expedition  to  the  North,  which  proceeded  a  considerable  distance,  and 
then  returned.  Mr.  Banow  cites  Cordeiro^  to  show  that  an  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  John  Vaz  Costa  Coferea/,  in  1463  or  1464,  to  explore  the  North 
Seas,  by  order  of  King  Alphonso  the  Fifth,  and  that  he  discovered  Newfound- 
land. He  iurther  states,  that  this  commander  on  his  return,  touching  at  Ter- 
ceira, was  rewarded  with  the  Captaincy  oi  that  island,  (which  happened  to  be 
vacant,)  by  a  patent  spedally  granted  to  him.  Mr.  Barrow  then  argues,  that 
if  this  patent  snould  s^Bcify  ue  dKsooreiy  of  Newfoundland  as  the  service  for 
which  It  was  granted,  it  would  go  far  to  prove  that  Cotereal  was  the  original 
discoverer  of  tiigi  island.  Jn  this  enor  Mr.  Banow  is  faithfully  followed  by  his 
oopvists— the  authors  of  Lazdner's  Cyclopedia,  *'  History  of  Maritime  irnd  In- 
land Discurefy,"  vol.  ii.,  and  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  vol.  i. — 
By  a  reference  to  the  worthy  CoiAeiro,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  auUior  of  this  Memoir  has  found  the  very  document  to  which  Mr. 
Barrow  alludes,  given  at  full  length. — ^^  The  commission  of  Cotereal,  as  gover- 
nor of  Terceira,  bears  date  Evora,  12th  April,  1564,  and  in  the  conffldesation 
recited  for  the  grant  there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  made  to  any  such  dis- 
covery !*' 

In  reference  to  the  gross  mistakes  in  Mr.  Barrow^  pages,  our  American 
justly  exclaims,  **  Such  is  the  mode  in  which  the  British  public  is  ministered  to 
in  the  History  of  Maritime  Enterprize,  and  such  the  character  of  a  book  which 
Dr.  Dibdin  pronounces,  in  his  **  Library  Companion,"  a  woxk  perfect  in  its 
kind!" 

Willingly  would  we  travel  over  the  leading  points  of  the  Memoir,  but  for  the 
conviction  that  it  will  receive  a  welcome  admission  into  every  ooUection  of 
thoroughly  British  books.  From  a  statement  of  the  great  mariner  himself,  it 
settles  the  disputed  question  of  his  birth-place ;  ana,  after  elucidating  some 
particulan  regardinff  his  voyages,  which  nave  been  misrepresented  with  an 
ingenuity  that  would  almost  countenance  the  inference  of  design,  it  renders  it 
quite  evident  that  a  bom  Briton  was  the  first  to  reach  the  continent  of 
America.  From  a  passage  in  Hackluyt,  it  appears  that  Cabot  had  prepared 
maps  and  discourses  iDustrative  of  all  his  discoveries,  which  after  his  death  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Worthington,  one  of  the  creatures  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
Hackluyt  published  this  six  years  before  the  sailing  of  the  famous  Armada ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Mr.  Biddle  conjectures,  that  the  Spanish  court 
contrived*  through  the  agency  of  Worthington,  to  obtain  possession  of  these 
documents.  In  an  able  notice  of  the  Memoir  in  the  Times,  it  is  suggested  that 
a  search  in  the  Archives  of  Spain  might  be  rewarded  bv  their  disooveiy;  and 
it  is  justly  remarked  that  they  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
maritime  history  of  England. 

The  fate  of  Sebastian  Cabot  forms  another  item  in  the  long  account  of 
national  ingratitude—neglected  by  the  court,  and  deprived  of  a  large  portion 
of  that  allowance  to  which  his  public  serviees  had  entitled  him,  this  great 
seaman,  and  illustrious  benefactor  of  his  country,  gradually  sank  in  obscurity, 
into  the  grave.  ^^  The  date  of  his  death,"  says  our  author,  **  is  not  known,  nor, 
except  presumptively,  the  place  where  it  occurred.  From  the  presence  of 
Eden,  we  may  infer  that  he  died  in  London.  It  is  not  known  where  his 
remains  were  deposited.  The  claims  of  England  in  the  New  World  have  been 
uniformly  and  justly  rested  on  his  discoveries.     Proposals  of  colonization  were 
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urged  on  the  clearness  of  the  title  thus  aoquired,  and  the  shame  of  abandoning 
it.  The  English  language  would  probably  be  spoken  in  no  part  of  America, 
but  for  Sebastian  Cabot  The  commerce  of  England  and  her  nary  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  deeply,  incalculably  his  debtors.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
in  his  extreme  dd  age,  the  allowance  which  had  been  solemnly  granted  to  him 
for  life  was  fraudidently  broken  in  upon.  His  birth-place  we  have  seen 
denied.  His  fame  has  been  obscured  by  English  writers,  and  every  vile 
calumny  against  him  eagerly  adopted  and  circulated.  All  his  own  maps  and 
discourses,  **  drawn  and  written  by  himself,"  which  it  was  hoped  might  come 
out  in  print,  *^  because  so  worthy  monuments  should  not  be  buried  in  perpetual 
oblivion,"  **  have  been  buried  in  perpetual  oblinon.  He  gave  a  continent  to 
England,  yet  no  one  can  point  to  the  few  feet  of  earth  she  allowed  him  in 
return!" 

The  ^  History  of  the  Northmen,''  is  another  work  of  American  origin,  and 
like  the  former  has  also  been  published  in  London.  It  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Scandinanan  and  Icelandic  researches  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  United  States 
envoy  at  Copenhagen.  F^rom  dim  memorials  of  some  distant  and  romantic 
settlement  called  Vinland,  he  revives  the  supposition  of  the  discovery  of  North 
America  by  the  Normans,  five  centuries  before  the  lancUng  of  Columbu»— of 
the  establishment  of  a  colony,  and  the  arrival  of  a  Christian  missionary  for  its 
conversion.  We  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Wheaton  for  his  very  learned  and  inte- 
resting volume,  and  not  the  less  so  that  we  are  as  incredulous  of  the  story  of 
the  discovery,  and  settlement,  as  of  the  marvellous  deeds  of  Odin.  The 
annals  of  the  North  are  sufficiently  wild  and  poetical,  without  the  aid  of 
fiction.  It  appears  almost  incredible  how  glomny  nooks  of  the  Baltic  shorei 
poured  forth  kings  of  the  ocean,  and  audacious  bands  who  bore  their  Raven 
Standard  victorious  to  the  shores  of  Irdand,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Sicilv, 
Italy,  and  Spain.  Our  young  and  ambitious  bards  might  find  su^irable 
materials  for  the  muse,  in  the  exploits  of  the  Vildngar.  Those  who  have 
hitherto  handled  them  failed,  as  do  me  countless  imitators  of  Scott^s  novels — 
because  they  merely  disinter  the  bones  and  trappings  of  the  dead,  without  pos- 
sessing the  "power  to  reanimate  the  skeleton,  to  clothe  it  with  muscles,  ana  by 
the  mystic  spell  of  genius,  to  stir  it  again  to  act  a  living  part  at  banquet  and 
in  field. 

**  The  Origin  and  Prospects  of  Man,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Hope,  will  disappoint 
him  who  anticipates  a  renewal  of  the  pleasure  derived  horn  **  Anastaaius." 
It  is  a  work  of  painful  laboriousness,  and  it  would  require  a  very  vc^uminous 
essay  to  meet  tne  multitudinous  points  of  absteuse — we  might  say  fantastic, 
speculation  to  which  it  gives  birth.  How  strange  is  the  equiponderance  of 
enjoyment  and  anxiety  among  the  children  of  day !  Don  Pedro  on  an  impe- 
rial throne  sighs  for  the  honours  of  Rossini — and  Thomas  Hope  affluent  in  fame 
— ^loaded  to  overburthening  with  the  gifts  of  fortune — ^bappy  in  domestic  ties — 
undisturi>ed  by  the  anxieties  of  public  life,  wraps  himself  up  in  bewUdering 
meditation  on  the  specific  modes  of  man*s  <mgin  and  destiny,  and,  though 
wearing  the  mantle  of  philosophy,  subscribes  to  the  common  declaration,  t£»l 
*'allis  vanity  and  vexation  ot  spirit!*'  When  in  rambling  throngh  the  de- 
ligfatftil  ^  Giuden  of  Surrey"  we  have  caught  a  g^pse  of  the  feat  of  our 
Eastern  romancers,  as  he  paced  through  the  shades  of  his  favourite  Deepdene, 
we  little  imagined  that  he  was  evolving  the  probabilities  of  a  system  which 
derives  the  various  branches  of  the  human  race,  from  the  conjunction  of  certain 
floating  essences  with  the  earth,  tu  a  felicitous  hour  of  marine  emergence,  and 
which  infers  from  **  all  analogy"  that  on  quitting  this  world  we  shall  proceed  to 
higher  worids,  where  **  the  genus  man  comprehending  all  the  modifications  in- 
animate and  animated,  inorganized  and  organic,  vegetable  and  animal,  sentient 
and  intellectual — from  the  nrst  and  amplest  to  the  last  and  highest  on  which  it 
was  founded—  *'  shall  every  where  be  all  united  in  one  single  connected  indivi- 
dual, where  by  the  eternal  connexion  and  concatenation  of  all  things,  aU  that  has 
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happened  firom  the  first  beginning  of  time  and  of  space,  shall  equally  he  pressed 
upon  our  sight,  and  held  up  to  our  eternal  contemplation !"  Mr.  Hope  rests 
his  metaphyseal  conclusions  on  that  which  is  certainly  the  surest  basis — ^phy- 
sical facts ;  but  the  truth  of  these  facts  he  is  unable  to  test,  for  he  admits  that 
he  is  no  experimentalist.  He  has  followed— doubtless  unconsciously — the  flight 
of  Brahminical  philosophy,  in  his  idea  of  uuversal  absorption  into  an  ocean  of 
beatitude,  and  inconsistenlly  speaks  of  gaining  his  faith  from  Revelation,  while 
he  attributes  the  possibility  of  error  to  those  through  whom  it  was  first  made 
manifest 

You  win  join,  dear  Reuben,  in  crying  cui  bono  p  to  these  mystic  inquiries.  It  is 
sufficient  to  the  £rail  habitants  of  earth  to  luiow  that  inestimable  truth  to 
which  Mr.  Hope  lends  his  eloquent  and  lovine  testimony,  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial good  which  has  not  virtue  for  its  foundation,  and  that- the  simple  mea- 
sure of  service  demanded  by  the  Deity  of  his  creatures  in  this  limited  sphere,  is 
obedience  to  those  laws  that  guarantee  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible.  What  matters  it  whether  our  globe  began  its  career 
as  a  ball  of  fixe  or  or  snow.  What  matters  it  though  time  have  no  starting-place, 
and  space  no  boundary — ^though  to  our  giddy  bitfk,  circumnavigating  the  sun, 
there  oe  neither  a  right  hand  nor  a  left,  an  upward  or  a  downwiurd — ^what  doth 
it  avail  though  we  be  unable  to  pierce  these  profundities,  provided  we  live  in 
charitable  uprightness,  and  descend  to  **  the  narrow  house"  in  tranquil  expec- 
tation of  the  dawning  of  a  better  day  ? 

Not  unconnected  with  this  theme  is  the  moral  habitude  of  a  man,  whose 
eolloquial  biography  has  been  recently  amplified  into  five  stout  octavos,  by  the 
pains-taking  ex-secretaiy  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Wilson  Croker.  If  Mr.  Hope 
yielded  to  the  bondage  of  metaphysical  subtiety.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  slave  of 
perverted  theology,  fiut  while  Uie  former  cheered  his  fancy  with  the  prospect 
of  universal  and  unutterable  good,  the  latter  terrified  himself,  and  saddened 
those  who  were  swayed  by  his  misgivings,  with  the  dismal  forebodings  of  a 
tremendous  future.  In  the  very  different  fortunes  of  these  two  celebrated  persons 
may  be  found  the  source  of  tiieir  opposite  tendencies — wealth  and  honour  were 
the  early  handmaids  of  the  one,  sufiering,  privation,  contimiely  or  wrong,  rarely 
parted  oompanv  with  the  other. 

It  seems  odd.  that  Mr.  Croker  should  devote  himself  to  patching  the  disjointed 
masonry  of  BosweU.  At  the  first  glance  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  an  untitied  author  of  thira-rate  powers  to  attract  the 
commemorative  genius  of  one  who  hath  stood  in  the  high  places.  But  Mr. 
Croker*s  literary  ambition  has  been  moderate  throughout.  Previous  to  this 
consummating  labour,  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  was  almost  confined  to  a 
rhyming  criticism  on  tiie  Dublin  stage,  divers  treatises  for  the  use  of  children, 
the  products  of  his  official  industry,  and  a  fascicului  of  political  squibs  and 
pamphlets.  To  so  unpretending  an  author,  a  copartnership  in  celebrity  with  the 
laird  of  Auchinleck  would  be  no  mean  reward  of  his  expiscatory  toils;  ^  Little 
things  seem  great  to  littie  men." 

Two  interesting  numbers  of  the  '*  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge," 
entiUed  **  Paris"  and  **  Historical  Parallels,'^  have  been  lately  published,  and 
well  sustain  the  character  of  that  cheapest  of  the  monthly  miscellanies.  The 
latter,  particularly,  is  a  woric  suited  to  the  perusal  of  youth,  conducing  as  it  does 
to  the  nrofitable  study  of  history,  by  stripping  events  of  the  delusive  colouring 
with  which  the  imagination  invests  antiquity.  The  object  of  the  association, 
under  whose  auspices  these  works  have  been  produced,  will,  however,  never  be 
fully  attained,  until  the  taxes  on  the  intellectual  sustenance  of  the  people  shall 
been  abolished. 

Our  attention  has  been  recendy  called  to  the  London  Mechanics  Institution, 
and  the  means  of  improvement  afforded  to  its  members,  and  it  is  with  no  slight 
degree  of  gratification  that  we  find  it  prosperous.  Such  an  establishment 
merits  the  best  aid  of  those  who  are  of  opinion,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
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diffumon  of  leal  l»otvledg:e  will  be  the  benefits  wbicb  society  may  expect  to  le- 
ceive  from  the  ntxnf^  generation. 

In  the  London  Medianics  Institution,  during  the  last  six  months,  lectures 
have  been  delivered  on  ^  steam  engine,  the  study  of  history,  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  east,  mineralogical  chemistry,  the  oratory  of  the  bar,  the  senate, 
and  the  pulpit,  patent  inventions,  electricity,  galvanism  and  other  instructive 
topics.  Its  members  have  the  privilege  of  attending  classes  formed  for  the  study 
of  English  grammar^  mathematics,  arithmetic,  drawing,  practical  geometry,  the 
French  language,  goognq;>hy,  chemistiy,  mineralogy,  music,  &c. ;  when  to  dus 
is  added  a  library  of  MXX)  volumes,  and  a  well  arranged  museum  of  minerals, 
and  geological  specimens,  we  feel  that  we  do  not  say  too  much,  in  asserting 
ti^at  &e  Institution  affords  the  means  of  rendering  its  members  useliil  and  well 
informed  citizens.  We  propose  to  ourselves  the  pleasoft  of  attending  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  pnzes,  which  the  liberality  of  some  of  its  members  have 
enabled  it  to  dispense  in  rewards,  amounting  this  year  to  upwards  of  eoL 

And  now  to  thee  our  worthy  pastoral  friend,  we  must  for  the  present  bid 
farewell:  we  should  have  expressed  our  sentiments  on  themes  of  a  more 
stirring  character,  but  that  we  Knew  thy  chosen  walk  was  ever  in  the  peaceful 
ways  of  devout  and  scholarly  retirement  lliough  assuredly,  thou  art  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  mighty  on-rolling  of  liberty  and  Imowledge,  whether  at  home,  in 
the  land  of  thy  fathers,  or  abrrad  among  the  nations  tluit  are  Britiun's  younger 
brethren  in  freedom ;  still  as  the  dark  details  d  controversy  were  ever  oppres- 
sive to  thy  spirit,  I  forbear  to  enter  on  any  distracting  theme.  If  I  pro- 
nounce the  name  of  Poland,  and  crave  for  her  the  benefit  of  a  good  man's 
prayers — alas !  it  is  because  she  needs  them  but  too  IMUch ! — Vale. 


TO  THE  GENTLE   READER. 

To  cheer  the  sadness  of  leave-taking,  we  beg  to  assure  tiiee,  faithful  and  in- 
dulgent Friend,  that  the  pleasant  circle  whose  choice  songs  and  rare  sayings 
have  beguiled  thy  leisure  now  that  Summer  is  on  the  wane,  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  thy  recreation  during  the  roughening  Year.  Proud  are  we  of 
having  introduced  to  thee  once  again,  in  all  the  subtile  playfulness  of  his 
delicate  fancy,  thy  own,  "  incomparable  Elia,"  one  who,  eschewing  foolish 
periodicals,  cleaveth  to  the  Englishman^  whose  pages  in  succeeding  months  he 
promiseth  to  grace  wiUi  a  series  of  Essays  under  the  quaint  appellation  of 
"  Peter's  Net." 


TO  OUR  WORTHY   CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Oriflamme  of  De  Foe  is  henceforth  to  be  deposited  in  the  Sanctuarium, 
No.  64,  New  Bond-street,  under  tiie  guardianship  of  Mr.  Edward  Moxon. 
The  contributions  which  have  accumulated  up  to  the  present  period,  and 
which  the  pressure  upon  our  pages  obliges  us  to  decline,  will  be  forwarded  to 
65,  St.  Paul's,  by  die  fifth  of  the  month. 
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